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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Tre present number completes the second volume of the Atheneum, 
and the first year of its publication. Justice to our own feelings, not 
less than to the liberality of the public, demands our grateful ac- 
knowledgements for the encouragement, which prompted to the attempt, 
and has brightened our prospects with our success. The constant in- 
crease of patrons has gratified those views of interest, which we confess 
were not an inconsiderable motive to the undertaking ; but we aspired 
to another satisfaction...that of finding our compilation approved by 
those, whose countenance might be considered as evidence that the se- 
lection was conducted with judgment, affording a pleasant repast to the 
literary reader, as well as to the greater number who are in quest of 
light amusement to refresh the mind after the toils of business. If we 
may judge of our fare, by the character of those who honour our table 
d’héte, we need not fear the sneers of the fastidious critic. Thus 
we are not only flattered by the degree, but the kind, of success, which - 
attends our efforts to please and be useful. 
Instead of exhausting our resources, and "falling-off from a want of - 
materials, our means are constantly accumulating,...affording, from 
month to month, a wider and richer field for selection. We trust, the 
tenor of our future numbers will prove our solicitude to procure‘and .. 
give prompt circulation to she latest and the best. Our supplics are 
not fortuitous ; at a consfferable expense, we are regularly furnished 
with every British work, which, from established reputation or satis- 
factory recommendation, we judge suited to the views of our readers, e 
and calculated to enhance the value of the Atheneuyn. . 
As to the style of the mechanical execution, we are willing this pub- 
lication should be compared with the neatest of the kind. We promise 
no more than perseverance in critical attention to the typography, and 
in providing what may be necessary to the beauty and uniformity of 
the work. The plan of semi-monthly numbers has been much appro- 
ved ; we shall therefore continue it,...and hope that the rigid punctu- « 
ality we have hitherto observed will be comaiceres a fair pledge fox -, 
our future regularity. : 


Boston, March 14, 1818. 
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LETTERS FROM ROME, 


PROM MRS. FREDERRICA BRUN, TO HER BROTHER, TRE REF. DR. MUNTER, BisHOP OF SEKLAND- ; 
From the Mew Monthly Maganiee. 


Palm-Sunday, March 26th, 1809. 
[ INCLOSE you two poetical effu- 
: sions, which suggested themselves du- 
ring a quarter of an hour of profound 
emotion, on the distribution of palms on 
Palm Sunday, and the wished-for bene- 
diction on Maundy Thursday. You 
know my way from my childhood, and 
that my capricious Muse will not be woo- 
ed, but visits me just when she pleases. 
At such times my ‘heart throbs violently 
and my eyes often overflow, so that I 
scarcely see the paper or hold my pen. 
Good Friday evening. We are just 
come from St. Peter’s, where to-day all 
has been silent mourning. Long did we 
walk there under the echoing vaults till 
the gloom of pight with all its mysterious 
terrors began to envelop us. The hun- 
dred lamps, at other times constantly 
burning round the grave of the apostles, 
gradually expired : the altars of the saints 
also were wrapped in darkness at the 
hour in which the Redeemer cried It is 
finished ! The victorious cross, which 
used to be so resplendent, threw not to- 
day its light through the vast space : for 
the church herself mourns, bowed down 
in the dust, and needs consolation. Be- 
fore the altar of the mother only, who has 
her dead son on her lap, anda sword in 
B Vol. 2. ATRENEUM. 


her soul,* burned six solitary tapérs;— 
while a reddish twilight yet penetrated 
from the top of thedome. At the door 
of the temple I turned about once more, 
and my soul was divided between grie 
and hope. 
Easter Sunday, ‘ Whence comest 
thou, Magdalen, beaming with joy ?”— 
“ From the grave of the Lord! Fhave 
seen the living conqueror of death |”, 
Such were the words of life that salu 
us to-day at St. Peter's, The organ + 
the orchestra were in front of the high 
tar, where a spacious quadrangle of se 
received the clergy ; the rest of the em 
gregation stood. This way of perforn 
ing the music is not so favourable for the 
execution, as when it is giveo in ovg ¢’. 
the side chapels; but it admits of a great, 
er number of hearers, aod the effect 1s, 
more solemn. ‘The tones are often ie 
in the prodigious space, or break agains 
the massive pillars ; on the other hand, it. 
is rendered more impressive, Ae idea 
of the vastness of the place. The tone 
die away, and you meet them again ip 
walking, like harmonies walted tront 
hizher world: they escape you wherd 
you expected them ; butall at once a 
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* Michael Angelo’s celebrated Madré, : 
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. Mrs. Brun’s Letters from Rome. 


Hood of merc’, pours down upon yoh 
from tie «upows. You must recollect, 
ure cer, bow octen our late father used to 
ioncart Guat thos. means which work upon 
Le octicr of ibe sensual feelings of man, 
wind exalt the soul and the 
thom ts, were so little employed in the 
Deckeoanw Shp, though they are by no 
Roe et suned "rom it 

lini Gia, he great benediction was 
Noi given— Vut listen to the history of my 
tvorcems. [showed them to my friend 
the Cavaliere Gleérardo de’ Rossi, one of 
wc first poets and Lcerati, a3 well as one 
ci the best men in Rome. He immedi- 
utter, r1.de a spirited translation of them 
ro Jtukan, which we senton Wednes- 
Any iy the Passiaa Week to the Pope, 
With wos this siuature: Da una Signora 
Porastere, "lac author however was 
soon pursed, wad some days afterwards 
his tho ines; aut to me his private secre- 
tarv. tt. Avbae Saldini, to thank me in 
"sy aane, aad to say, that “it gave him 
(ul preasare te find that a foreigner, a 
I"r.ccamt, an ingenious poetess, and an 
a dv yvaman,houghtso well of bim.”* 
at ot T wes desired to send him the 
Geese orcinal cel proprio pugno—*in 
by cn Sarde siting.” This I did, and 
od acter i translation of it made into 
nigel arenes nda, 

"+ yrivate secretary of Pius VII. is 
on cvircmely interesting man, especially 
* uawo: op. Since I have got into the 

alive cy! oc temale memoirs, I must re- 

tc you die hi-tory of the Abbate Bal- 
> communicated to me by a mutual 
ugon realy the following words :--- 

*Paesiccd” said he, “ near the Ro- 

ile, vton te" dint, a young Roman of 
promiie ‘al hens was engaged in the 
sey Of he aw. He conceived a passion 
$i \ ye tusatte, who also lived near 
‘eta eon, buttrom whom he met with 
bestia, Vhis attachment revived his 
eybcordy y tcl nt for music, which had 
vs Jucd ta saves studies, and every even- 

ccae Ol ce ot ihe Pantheon was enli- 
soot wea Palins songs, both the 
ae om o-ie of which were his ‘own 

* i, tttan [bs enchanting voice, ac- 
Dow Loy 3 masterly guitar, drew 
3: af his Holiness, especially 
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1 +e infallible, and of course 
‘o..te w.ur ¢- eriticize them. 
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the whole neighbourhood tothe windows, 
and many even from their beds, to listen 
to his strains. By degrees, these sweet 
strains became less dois etl and more 
melancholy ; till at length one evening a 


peculiarly doleful farewel song called the ~ 


cruel maiden to the grave of her misera- 
ble lover,* in tones so moving and pa- 
thetic that all the hearers burst into tears. 
Baldini was seen po more at Rome, and 
his obdurate charmer soon gure her band 
to another, ‘ 

‘“‘ Some years afterwards,” continued 
my friend, ‘* I was present in a church at 
Rome, during a procession of priests who 
passed me singing. A voice, the sweet- 
ness of which awakened certain indistinct 
recollections, attracted my notice, Ilis- 
tened, and looked more attentively — It 
was Baldini. His pale emaciated face, 
illumined by the soft light of the taper, 
he glided past me like a shadow, with 
down-cast eyes—or rather rose, as if from 
the grave, beforeme. I fastened to him, 
and found him calmly resigned, baving 
received comfort from above. He re- 
turned by degrees into the world, visiting 
in a few select circles, especially where 
he meets with music.” 

Thus far my friend. We_ actually 
found this generous victim of love at the 
house of the Countess Carradori,a native 
of Vienna. She is the best singer off the 
stage at Rome. In ber early youth, she 
sung at the theatreia Vienna. ‘There she 
was seen and heard by Count Carradori, 
and the celebrated air in Cimarosa’s Ho- 
ratii— Belle pupille tenere, performed by 
a most exquisite voice, and accompanied 
by eyes not less beautiful than those are 
supposed to be to which this enchanting 
song is addressed, made a conquest of the 
heart of the Roman Count. Their union 
has been peculiarly happy. There we 
saw for the first time the yet pale and 
mildly melancholy Baldini. When the 
Countess Clirracri, who is quite a Ro- 
man in her encouragement of promising 
talents, sung Mozart's sweetest duet, Del: 
perdoni al primo offetto, with my Ida, 
who is yetno more than fourteen years 
old, Baldini said—Quwesta Rugazza non 
sa la musica, ma é la musicu—* she is 
not a musician, she is music itself.” Thus 


the guitar, has become a popular song of the 
Romans. 
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you see this Buldini is destined to tell 
me what I am fondest of hearing—but 
nothing from him affords meso much 
pleasure as his heart-thrilling strains. — 
Before I close this letter I wili put up 
for you a print—an indifferent one in- 
deed—engraved from a miniature of the 
Pope, and which appeared last summer 
while I was in Tuscany. In a few days 
12,000 copies of it were sold: the 
French general then caused it to be 
bought up, fearing lest the contagion of 
this enthusiasm might spread over all. 
Italy. It has no other merit than that 
of being a striking likeness. 

‘Apr 20. Difficult as it is in these 
times to form acquaintance with the high- 
er clergy, I have nevertheless had the’ 
pleasure to see Cardinal Erskine several 
times at my house, He is a most amia- 
ble, accomplished, and elegant old man, 
combining the most polished manaoers 
with the dignity of bis station. But the 
crown and heart of my acquaintance here 
1s the Chevalier d’Agincourt, now 80 
years of age. We are as much attached 
to him as though we were his children, 
aud be loves us with paternal affection, 
This gentleman possesses all the quali- 
ties which ia la bonne vielle France most 
advantageously distinguished individuals 
at his time of Jife—buoyant vivacity, del- 
icacy of feeling, that gallantry of the 
heart in the intercourse with our sex 
which is peculiar to the southern nations, 
and which the French expressed more 
tenderly than any other. Such is he as 
a Freochman ; but the qualities which 
adorn bim as a man are of far greater 
importance, and do not belong exclusive- 
ly to any nation, D’Agincourt has that 
lofty purity of soul above the reach of 
all profanation, that pious simplicity of 
heart which a highly favoured few alone 
‘preserve amid the storms of life, and 
which surrouad them already bere below 
with the radiance of iinmortality—In a 
pretty house on the Trinwa di Monti be. 
lives retired from the bustleof the world, 
devoting himself to the study of antiqui- 
ty, andl the care of a charming garden 
which he planted himself at the age of 
seventy, and in the shade of which he 
now delights to walk.. ‘There we fiod 
bim among his flowers which he is fond 
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healthy, though he subsists almost entire- 
ly upoa eges, milk, and vegetable diet— 
so that 1 frequently call him in joke, 
our Brahmin. Lately, indeed, he has 
been prevailed upon by the remonstrances 
of the physicians, who have for some time 
past suspected a weakness of his optic 
nerves, to admit some animal food and a 
small quantity of generous wine to his 
hermit-liketable. I never quit the sacred 
shades about his habitation without fcel- 
ing myself better than when I went thith- 
er—and let me leav+ Rome when I will, 
among my many gréatsorrows, the keen- 
est will be the parting from D’ Agincourt. 
What must be the sentiments ot this ex- 
cellent old mana on the part which his 
countrymen are now performing at 
Rome you may easily conceive. 

July 4. Will you hear a pretty Ie- 
gend ?—On the day when the prociama- 
tion of the complete, accupation of the 
Roman states on the part of the Pench 
emperor appeared, a white pigeon flew 
in at one of the windows of the Pope's 
apartments, .. The attendants endeavour- 
ed to drive it out again, but in vain ; 
the bird flew to and fro inthe lolty rooms 
As their efforts 
were fruitless, and served only to disturb 
the Pope, the bird was left in quict pos- 
session, and food and drink were placed’ 
for it, that it might not perish for want. 
The etherial creature, however, would 
not touch any thing earthly ; neither 
would it quit the place silk tbe bull of 
excommunication was prepared, when it 
suddenly darted out at the same window . 
by which it had entered thrice ‘twenty- 
four hours before ! 

St. Peter’s was never so thronged as 
at the late festival of the Apostles. Great 
pumabers of country-peopla were there ; 
but even the Romans are gfowing devout 
from attachment to this Pope ; aud that, 
you well know, is saying a great deal. 
Among the many altars of the vast cathic- 
dral, the most frequented by the people 
was the tomb of the holy Pope Leo, 
where Algardi’s prodigious basso-relievo, 
representing the appearance of thé two 
Princes of the Apostles to Attila, is 
placed. Hence ascended the most fers 
vent prayers for “ deliverance fre” 
scourge of mankind, and succr™ 


of cuivating with his own hands, Not- ‘above in the absence of all ea, 


-- withstanding his advanced years, he is 
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ON THE MODERN POWER OF MUSIC. 


Mn. Unnayw, Feb. 10, 1817. 
AS I have long known and loved the 
harmony of your spirit, and that 
although we are neither of us very able 
performers in the Science of Music, yet 
we have sometimes, as the “ ™ 
dulce Lenimen,” sought the concord of 
sweet sounds—you are, therefore, the 
fittest friend I have to sympathise with 
me in the following case: During the 
last recess I had the pleasure of being 
regent at a celebrated annual festival of 
usic, where the first Performers were 
met, the highest harmony preserved, and 
the most fashionable audience assembled. 
Indeed I had been informed that so con- 
vinced were every family for many miles 
round, that both taste and execution 
wana anennse *"most the Commemora- 
i tjacdel, that the most eager so- 
35 tor uckets of admission had 
. Matcest-d 5 and those who had 
u vari, and others who had not 
pee latal', v we actually despised, as 
not worthy of being associated with or 
noticed by their neighbours, and they 
were, in short, become less than nothing. 
Such was the Christian consolation of 
these friends. Animated by this ardent 
expectation, I esteemed every family I 
saw in this crowded assembly equal in 
musical skill to Cramer or Beethoven 
themselves : and asI boast the taste of 
an Amateur, it was very gratifying to 
me, to anticipate the profound attention 
and the scientific observations of those 
near whom I had the honour to be placed. 
When the Orchestra first opened, the 
the silence with which the first part of 
the Grand Overture was heard, afforded 
me the most satisfactory bopes that equal 
attention would be paid to the whole ; 
but no sooner was it closed, than a gen- 
tleman who appeared to understand it, 
remarked it was very fine, but his lady 
thought it rather too long. The first 
Act proceeded. and was accompanicd 
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so distinct as to raise a blush on the 
cheeks of those who were thus betrayed. 
Fn the second Act many fans were held 
up to hide a gape as long as when the 
thumb and fore-finger are stretched wide 
apart; however, until this time I had 
been suffered to enjoy the concert in 
quiet ; bat a lady near me began now to 
grow very tineasy, and leaned across me 
to her friend, and talked of a visit the 
day before, and most rapidly quizzed all 
the ‘company white Milton’s “ Sweet 
Echo” ‘engaged the performers. I 
changed seats with her, which, as thé 
lady was remarkably fat, occasioned a 
disturbance to the rows before and be- 
hind, for which, of course, I alone was to 
blame. The Orchestra lost no time, nor 
any credit, for the whole selection was 
the most judicious J had ever heard ; 
but it did not secure them from the un- 
governed propensity of the people to talk 
about any thing the most foreign to the 
purpose ; and when the whole closed 
with the grand Chorus in the Messiah, 
the company rejoiced more at the close 
than the performance, which they never- 
theless most candidly applauded. Now, 
Sir, all this led me to reflect whether the 
power of Music is real or imaginary. If 
there were not something genteel in the 
entertaininent, J doubt whether any as- 
semblage would ever be collected to hear 
it. Tt moves the passions ; but as soon 
as it ceases, nay, indeed, when but little 
of it has been given, ennui seems to pre- 
vail, and it leaves nothing for the mind. 
Like a steam-engine, it has all the effect, 
till the heat evaporates, or, like a gas- 
light it is extinguished.—The want of 
National Music at a battle has been 
the known cause of that Nation failing. 
Orpheus and Pan, and Apollo himself, 
have done wonders amongst the brutes 
and human animals of heatbea mytholo- 
gy; but, Sir, such enlightened auditors 
are not reserved for modern ti 3 ;— 
and every naat crab shepherd that pip d 

his ley to tas thock whue his Colmet was 
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we then lost“ its’ power. I questioned 
moch with myself whether it- has any 
general power or not, and, without los- 
ing time, I shall now refer you to a high 
euthority, whose judgment is deservedly 
ranked upon the highest of Mozes’ seat. 
“ Being in the country one day,’ said 
Vigneul Marviile,. Professor of Music, 
“]T bada mind to see whether beasts, as 
it is commonly said of them, take plea- 
sare in Music. Whilst my campanion 
was playing upon an inetrumeat, I con- 
sidered attentively a cat, a dag, a horse, 
an ass, an hind, some cows, some little 
birds, and a cock and hens, which were 
in the court below the window where 
westood. The cat paid no regard te 
the Music, and, to judge by his physi- 
ognomy, he would have given all the 
symphonies in the world for a mouse ; 
be stretched himeelf out io the sun, and 
went to sleep. The horse stopped short 
before the window, aad, as he was graz- 
ing, be raised his head from time to time. 
The dog sat him down like a monkey, 
fixing his eyes stedfastly on the Musi- 
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cian, and continued a jong time in the 
same posture, with the air and attitude of 
a connoisseur, ‘The ass took no notice 
of us at all, munching his thistles very 
demurely. The hind set up her large 
broad ears, and seemed to be extreiwneiy 
attentive. The cows gave us a look, 
and thea marched off. Tue little birds 
in a cage and on the trees strained their 
throats and sang with the utmost eager- 
ness ; whilst the cock minded nothing 
but the hens, and the hens busied them- 
selves in scratching the duaghill.” 

The late Dr. Jortin, who stadied 
Music for relaxation foom bis laborious 
writings, on reading this description, said, 
* Imagine these creatures to be human, 
aod you will have no bad represeata- 
tion of any one of our politest assemblies 
at a musical performance.” 

IT shall now leave you, dear Sir, to 
reflect upon all this; and you shall tell 
we the result of your thoughts atter we 
have met at the next Concert of Antient 
Music. A. H 
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THE PARISIAN.* 

N° one appeared to regard what these 
words implied : and her character, 
contrasted with Henriele’s, resembled the 
Provencal rose, whose cold whiteness is 
scarcely tinged with a blush, compared 
to the bright scarlet tulip. An impene- 
trable mauvaise honte covered talents 
which she really possessed, while an air 
always easy, confident, and caressing, 
gave her rival that elegance which is said 
to be the result of conscious dignity and 
tranquil happiness. The Baroness,once 
herself the reigning belle of Paris, deter- 
mined to raise her new favourite to the 
same height by splendid and incessant 
galas. On her birth-day, according to the 
graceful custom still preserved there, 
Henrielle presided at a festival designed 
for its celebration ; and flowers, the usual 
tributes, were brought in beautiful abun- 
dance to the pavilion where she sat. A 
young stranger, pressing thro’ the crowd, 
placed himself near her. ‘ Your father,” 
said he, “ could not send his favourite 
* Bee Ars. Vol. J. p. 910. -_ 
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flowers tu-day, but he charged me to of- 
fer this substitute—" and he presented a 
bouquet of jewels arranged to represent 
a poppy and a lily interwoven, . There 
symbols, once considered sacred to the 
deity of marriage, caused a smiling change 
in the receiver's aspect, while the Baron 
gravely cast his eyes on the letter brought 
to him by thegiver. But the assembly's 
attention was diverted by the entrance of 
an aged and blind womun, supported Ly 
her children, who led her towards the 
queen of the festival, Shecarried a ba-- 
ket filled with Provencal roses,which si:e 
kissed and weptover. “ T have gothin. 
miore to offer, mademoiselle !”’ said she - 
‘but these ruses are fresh from the tree 
your good father planted in my garden.” 
—‘* Ah, Madelon !” exclaimed Henria- 
na, springing towards her—* 1 bave 
heard hin name his kind nurse a thousand 
times, und that rose-tree was plaated on 
my birth-day !"—“ Who are you 2” re- 
plied the old paysanne—* when be plan- 
ted it, he did not tel! me that he had a 
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daughter.”— No, Madelon,” interposed 
Henrielle, gently taking the flowers from 
her basket—“ on that day your niece Su- 
zette had rejected her lover Lubin by 
placing nuts on the table, according to 
your Provencal custom ; and he com- 
forted him by a promise to take him to 
Paris as his valet."—* Jt is the very 
words of my dear young lord !” return- 
ed Madelon, clasping her hands in rap- 
ture—“ but tell me, is poor Suzette liv- 
jog yet ?”—Henrielle hesitated, as if fear- 
ful to give the poor paysanne affliction : 
and before she could determine how to 
reply, a dove flew into the pavilion, and 
alighted on Henriana’s shoulder. It had 
@ paper attached to its foot, inscribed, 
“‘ To detect a counterfeit.” Every eye 
was fixed on her face, which varied a 
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Suzette followed ourson’s Gaseon valet to 
Paris, Since Henriana hes evidently no 
claims to nobility, wecannot give hera fitter 
retreat than her grand-aunt’s cottage in 
Provence.” —* She has nobility at heart, 
at least,” replicd M. de Salency—* and 
if it endures the test next prepared for it, 
I am satisfied.” Without explaining 
this speech, he descended to the saloon, 
where the rival claimants were seated ; 
and addressing himself to Henrielle, un- 
folded the packet brought by the young 
chevalier Florival. It contained a letter 
from her father, recommending him to 
her favour as a suitor highly enriched by 
nature, though not by fortune, and giving 
his paternal blessing to their union. Hen- 
rielle heard it with the smile of conscious 
beauty, and a painful glance of mock in- 


thousand times from the whiteness of difference: the father, perhaps, would 


fear and shame to that deep red supposed 
to announce guilt. But, instead of spurn- 
ing the innocent bearer of this testimony 
srainst ter, she allowed it to nestle in 
ler bosom; and, shedding tears, whis- 
rered— “ Poor bird !—an enemy has 
ciupicyed thee, but thou hast not forgot- 
te me.—Lennielle smiled on her with 
a giacious air, as if desiring her to confide 
in her friendship. And collecting the 
flowers which had been brought as _trib- 
utes, with an air of badinage apparently 
contrjved to relieve Henriana, she said— 
‘* Are there counterfeits among these of- 
ferings 2—we will submit them, then, to 
the ordeal both of fire and water.” All 
admired the benevolent attempt to divert 
attention from the humbled culprit, and 
the grace with which she dipped the flow- 
ers into a perfumed vase, and placed 
them‘tound the edge of a lamp burning 
on an antique tripod. But the flowers 
were all artificial, and the flame, spread- 
ing among then, seized the drapery at- 
tached to the pavilion, and the conflagra- 
tion was general in a few instants. ‘lhe 
young stranger, whose gallant gift had 
introduced him to Henrielle, lost not a 
moment ia carrying her out of the reach 
of danger ; but Henriana, inattentive to 
herself, caught the blind paysanne in her 
arms,and saved her from the flames whieh 
had already fastened on her. “ One 
would think,” said the Baroness, with a 
scornful air, “thatthis young wonian re- 
cugndud a" Mara. Nee a 
avl baw of 
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have been more gratified if they had been 
checked by a tender and grateful remem- 
brance of tbe absent writer. But he 
withdrew without comment, and return- 
ed accompanied by Florival, whose 
flushed cheek and downcast eye express- 
ed a timid, yet proud, dependence on the 
recommendation of Henrielle’s father. 
She received Lim with a charming mix- 
ture of assumed unconsciousness and 
careless encouragement which her grand- 
mother secretly applauded, as the pegfec- 
tion of that coquetry she had once prac- 
tised herself.—* In your presence,” said 
Florival looking respectfully towards the 
Baroness, ‘“‘ I may request your grand- 
daughter's acceptance of this pledge, 
which her father hoped you would per- 
mit her to attach with her own hand to 
the pearl necklace she received from her 
mother. It was once your gift, and he 
promised to fill up the vacant place in it 
when he had found what he thought 
worthy”’—And he produced an emerald 
heart, evidently adapted to some peculiar 
repository ; but his gallant allusion to 
the colour of hope which tinged it, did 
nat produce the smile he probably ex- 
pected, Henrielle was silent till) the 
Baron requested her to comply with her 
father's wishes :—-then, looking compas- 
<jovately at Henriana, she replied, * It 
was iM my possession yesterday, but it ts 
mine no tonger ;"—aud when repeated 
questions extorted fuller answers, she re- 
‘ners te ‘at ate hal been 
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the burning pavilion. . Henriana re- 
mained mute; but the quick heavings of 
her bosom announced her interest in this 
scene; and the intelligent glance of accu- 
sation cast on her by Elenrielle turned 
Florival’s thoughts towards her. He had 
not yet beard the mysterious tale of her 
supposed imposture ; and her mourning 
dress, ber retiring attitude, and modest 
eyes, over which she had drawn her fine 
hair embellished only by a simple sprig 
from the rose-tree loved by her father, 
fixed his pity and attention.—* Speak, 
that we may see you, saysan old philoso- 
pher who had the benetit of a woman's 
instruction. Florival understood this 
bint, and he addressed bis conversation 
to Henriana, hoping to penetrate her 
character. If he bad been touched by 
the meek simplicity of her aspect, he was 
now impressed by what might be called 
the holiness of innocence in her calm 
and proud reserve. But the Baroness, 
enraged at the suspicion which the ab- 
sence of the necklace seemed to excite in 
ber husband, busied herself in public and 
vehement complaints of the theft. The 
pearls had been often worn by her, were 
of the richest oriental kind, and of a 
shape so singular that they could be easi- 
ly identified. All the domestics and 
spectators employed on the day of the 
féte were traced by police-officers, but 
no discovery resulted. Tlorival, appa- 
rently heedless of the event, continued his 
visits at the Baron’s hote), where he was 
received with vague, but inviting blan- 
dishments by [lenrielle, and with placid 
coldness hy Henriana. As his regard 
seemed fixed on the prosperous heiress, 
the latter gradually avoided his presence, 
and left him in full enjoyment of the wit 
und smiles which had attaincd such c¢le- 
brily. On one of these occasions, she 
ahsented herself to seek Madelon’s hum- 
ble residence, and offer her a price for 
the cherished rozc-tree. 
knitting in her little garden-porch with 
the happy thoughtlessness of secood 
childhood ; but at the first glance Hen- 
riana recognized the pear! necklace hang- 
rag round her neck! A moment was 
given to silent astonishment before she 
aquired by what means it had fallen in- 
10 ber possession.—* This ?” returned 
the old paysanne, stroking ber sunburnt 
throat—-* this was my grandson's gitt 
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on my saint’s day.”—“ Madelon !” said 
Heoriana, gently detaining her hand— 
“ recollect yourself—these pearls belong 
to the family De Salency !”—The blind 
woman started up with a fierce gesture— 
“ Wretch ! vile wretch ! you have pro- 
fited by my blindness to steal my neck- 
lace, and substitute another !”—-Her 
cries brought a robust young man from 
the interior of her habitation ; but as he 
rap to her assistance, he appeared to re- 
cognize Flenriana,and hesitated. “ Speak 
for me, Lubin !” exclaimed bis grand-— 
mother: “* You well know I have no 
pearis—the chain you gave me was of 
beads.”—Lubin hung down his head, 
and a deep blush rose even to his fore- 
head—** Mademoiselle, pardon and be- 
lieve me !—I was tempted—I was paid 
to bring your dove to the pavilion with 
the billet written by—by her who wore 
the necklace of pearls :—they were drop- 
ped near me —I did not guess their val- 
ue, and—TI gave them to La Bonne.” — 
“ Well,” replied Henriana, “ she laved 
my father, und you are safe—Dare you ~ 
confide the pearls to me ?”—The nih 
glow of Lubin’s heart burned throtgh 
his saffron cheek—* Gracious lady !— 
you saved my helpless grandmother 
trom the flames, and we owe you the 
service of our whole lives,”—Henriana 
replied, ‘“ ‘The time may come when 
you shall receive more than the value of - 
these pearls :—let Madelon accompa- 
ny me.” | 

The old paysanne rested on her grands 
gon’s arm, and followed Henriana to the 
Hotel de Salency. Jn the vestibule they: 
met Fllorival ; and advancing a few stey's \ 
to meet him, Henriana said, “ Cheya- 
lier, the lost prize is recovered !—it felt» 
into the hands of this blind woman, and 
was worn by her without consciousness. 
of its worth.”——* I know it already,” 
he answered ;—‘ but Henrielle has de- 
nounced her to the police, and its agents 
ure on their way to her residence—I was 
hastening thither myself to favour her | 
escape :—let her depart now, for the 
vengence will be as sudden as the su3-+ .' 
picion.”——* What! on her father's fos- 
termother!” interrupted Hennana, in- | 
dignantly——“ dares Henrielle shew cru- | 
eity even there !—take back these pearl :, 
chevalier, since you have brought a bau. 
ble toa attuch to chein——give them ta yer, ' 
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chosea bre, , oad say they were redeem- an absent father, sincerity to a modest 
ei bv vc + ulf—-at your request, per- claimant, and tenderness to helpless old- 
haps, +¢ will spare this aged woman.” age. I have found one, but not fn Hen- 
-- * J wilt protect Madelon, assuredly,” rielle.”—‘ Be well assured before you 
replied [lorival — “ but the heart T decide,” said the Baron, entering—* I 
brongt+ weil never belong to Hearielle have brought a final arbitrator.” —Flori- 
—her's ix incapable of gratitude, boun- val saw the father of Henrielle, and start- 
ty, cr cu cpassion, They tell me she ed back.— Do you fear to be assured 
tian been cduc ted for ornament and re- of this young beauty’s poverty ?” added 


finement, but le has neither been orna- 
meated compicvely nor refined enough. 
Ficwers wre scattered on the surface of 
her charactur, but none grow there. The 
x vevalence which ornaments social life, 
ino relinenent which governs thoughts 
and actions, are wholly unknown to her. 
Self'is the « '« motive of her graces, her 
Dlandishinents, and even her virtues, 
wih she 9 :sur tes not because they are 
wiminine, but because they create her 
power, tts a power, however, which 
extend? po farther than her own flatter- 
ed imemiuation, and I disclaim it from 
tuis bour.”~—“" Her presence will renew 
.¢ chevalier!" returned Henriana, smil- 
vr —' No, madame—the vapid remains 


Ort oped beauty exhausted in public 
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the old Lord, sternly.—‘ No, Baron !” 
returned his young favourite, still retreat- 
ing—“ I only fear to find her unwor- 
thy.” This,” said Henri de Salency, 
“is my own Henrielle—my only ac- 
knowledged daughter. Her rival, who 
has wisely taken refuge io flight, obtain- 
ed the documents and credentials she 
possessed by a theft which ber wretched 
mother committed to exalt a daughter 
whose existence is my ahaa The 
child of my virtuous wife has shewn the 
softness and the purity of soul which, 
like the poppy and the lily, are the best 
symbols of domestic happiness ;—the 
pain inflicted by her sister’s imposture 
was a penalty I well deserved, by be- 
lieving that splendid talents might cover 
a depraved heart, or atone for its unwor- 
thiness.” ae 


“SATE OF THE EAST INDIA MISSIONS. 


From the New Moathiy Magesine. : 


Vin. Cormen, 

i sub, ined extract of a letter 
runt, ntleman to Bombay, to 
war yet a ungland, will, I doubt not, 
ne. ercst.ng to the readers of your 
'-sy 2 * J} cannot close this l&ter 
“Sout svying something op the subject 
of Lesions. —We have at present 
h re, tw. . nencan missionaries; one 
of ‘hem tr.v) s with bis wife :—there is 
“vite a tic!) ‘> tween the government and 
‘lh Hetje So a1ety, whether they shall be 
vert to Bvope oOo. not. They have been 
cre.’ ta proceed in the Carmarthen, 
but sce days wrevious to her sailing, 
ryt cde their escape, leaving the wile 
‘~titt. They hive been since arrested, 
nm o«  @¢ht ha: from Cochin, and are 
‘asl so proceed in the ships un- 

wereieotel 7 bengland. 
ils. er.tos rable it is that the light 
“on sheald be sr-pad 
regions, yet, Po much 
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doubt if the class of men generally sent 
on these missions are at all calculated to 
promote so desirable an end; in fact, 
they have not added one respectable 
convert. 

‘In the mean time the Mahomedans 
are forestalling us ; a Mahomedan niis- 
sionary with a young boy for his attend- 
ant, sits down under a tree near some 
Hindoo village, subsists on alms, and al- 
ways succeeds in making numerous con- 
verts ; here he lives, and most likely 
dies, when his disciples set him up asa 
saint, and continue to follow his precepts. 
I will be bound to say there is not a vil- 
+ in Hindoostan which has not its 

ahomedan saint. In our part of In- 
dia the spirit of intolerance is never man- 
ifested ; the Mahomedans living under 
Hindoo governments are as mild and 
quiet as the Hindoos themselves. Whilst 
Cirius tomar. s are employed in erect: Z 
rcunag presses, building spacious Buu- 
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goloas, in fact labouring to endow them- 
_ selves with the goods of this world, the 
Mahomedan fakir is reapiog the harvest. 


because it appears by the last accounts 
from India, that the resolutions men- 
tioned above have been read with avidity 


I think you were in China when one of by many of the most intelligent of the 


these travelling fakirs made his appear- 
ance in Canton, in either 1805 or 1806. 
This man had travelled over land from 
Beagal, through Siam, and Cochin Chi- 
na, subsisting all the way oa alms, pos- 
sessing nothing but a staff and wallet. 
He acquired during bis sojourn in Can- 
ton (which did not excced two months) 
such a character for sanctity, that he was 
followed and noticed by all ranks, and 
might have led alife of indoleace and ease; 
but he preferred a travelling life, doing, he 
said, all the good of which lide was capa- 
ble, for nobody approached him to whom 
he did not impart his good advice, He 
set offon his travels followed by the tears 
and blessings of thousands, who looked 
on him as a saint. He intended to travel 
from Canton, northward,forthe purpose of 
converting some savage hordes, on whom 
the light of religion had not yet dawned.” 

[tis not long since the subject of In- 
dian missions was discussed in the House 
of Commons, and at that time, several 
gentlemen were of opinion, that the reso- 
lutions of various meetings held at several 
taverns in London, relative to those mis- 
sions, and stated in the daily and month- 
ly pablications, would find their way to 
India, and alarm the peaceful natives.— 
There is reason to think those opinions 
sre already verified in a certain degree ; 


natives, who have translated them into 
the language of the country, by which 
means the alarm, it is feared, may spread 5 
for it is said that some of the native ’sol- 
diers have already complained to their 
Officers, that they fear some measures aré 
about to be taken to compel them to 
change their religion, 

It is not likely that succees will attend 
any missions in India, until the Euro- 
peans residing there can, by embracing a 
practical life of piety and virtue, exhibit- 
ed before the natives of that country, 
convince them by example as well as 
precept, that christianity is a pure reli- 
gion, and far superior to theirs.—But 
while the natives of India keep with pious 
zeal all their solemn festivals, and contin- 
ue to adofe and supplicate the Deity, 
whether it be prostration daily to the 
rising or setting son,’ as his sublime 
image, or otherwise, as taught by their 
fathers ; and at the same time observe 
amongst the Europeans around no indi- 
cations of superior virtue or piety, but — 
rather an indifference as to all religion, 
they will, under such circumstances, never 
believe but that their own way of adoring 
the Deity is preferable to that of Euro- 
peans, or rather consider the latter as 
meno possessing no real religion at all. 

July 1817, - Rerranus. 
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From Ackermaa's Repository. 


CHARACTERS OF MADAME D# STAEL AND MADAME 
| DE GENLIS. 


(yRom LADY MORGAN’s NEW BISTORICAL NOVEL, “ FRANCE.”* } 


HAD often been assured, ian some 

literary circles at Paris, that the great- 
est revolution which had taken place in 
their literature, since the reign of Louis 
XIV. bas occurred in the taste, talent, 
and style of their female writers. They 
still speak with rapture of the facility, the 
abandonnement, the grace of the compo- 
positions of the La Fayettes, the Sevig- 


(* See Arn. Vol. I. p. 584. It is said Lady 
M. has received £2,000 sterling for the copy- 
right of this work.) * 
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nes, the Caylus’s ; and oppose them in 
decided superiority to the De Staéls, the 
Cottins, the Genlis’s, and the Souzas. 
But the great claim to that originality of 
invention and combination, which con- 
stitutes the essence of genius, belongs ex- 
clusively to the modern writers. The 
best compositions of the female wits of 
the beau siécle, exhibited but the art of 
transferring the legant gossipry, 20 eter- 
nally practised in their salons, to their 
letters, and adopting in their writtén ac- 
counts of the anecdotes, incidents, landers, 
Jitrigues and tracasseries of the day, the 
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same epigrammatic ‘point and facility of between those women who wrote at the 
expression, which belong to the genius latter end of Louis the Fourteenth’s day, 
of their language, and which have at all and those who have appeared since the 
times been the study, the charm, and the revolution. The foundress of a new 
habit of their conversation. genus of composition in her own lan- 
The life of such a woman as Madame guage, ber domestic stories are a devia- 
de Sevigné was passed in social little cir- tion from the grave formality of the easly 
cles, in eternal visits, and in seeking, French novel; and stand equally free 
hearing, circulating, and transcribing all from the licentious liberties of the new, 
that was passing in the city or the court. a witty but an immoral school, founded 
Women of rank had then no domestic by the Marivaux, the Louvets, and the 
duties, though they bad many social ties. Leclos. M. de Genlis, if not the first 
Their infants were nursed by hireliogs, who made works of imagination the ve- 
their children were reared in convents, hicle of education, was at least the earliest 
theit husbands lived with the army or the of those who introduced instruction and 
court, and those profounder feelings science into tales of sentiment and pas- 
which exercise so powerful an operation sion ; and the erudition which oceasion- 
upoa female intellect, remained cold and ally gleams through her pages, has been 
undeveloped. They read little, because thought to do the honours of the head, 
the scale of modern literature was then to the exclusion of the interests of the 
circumscribed,and few women studied the heart; while her pure and polished style, 
dead languages. The whole power of flowing and smooth as it is, stands accu- 
their mind, therefore, was confined and sed by the severity of French criticism of 
levelled to the combination and recitation approaching to the studied elegance and 
of the events which took place in the most cold precision of a professed rhetorician. 
frivolous, intriguing, but polished society It may, however, be said with great truth, 
that ever existed. Their style was bril- that none perhaps ever wrote so well who 
liant, playful, and elegant ; and it was wrote so much, or has ever blended so 
eminently, perhaps exclusively, calcula- few faults with so many merits of style 
ted to élerniser lu bagatelle.* and composition. Madame .de Genlis 
When, however, they abandoned facts just held that place in society from her 
for fiction, they wholly failed in their at- rank, her fashion, her political tendepcies, 
tempt ; and in the world of invention and literary successes, which was most 
there is, perhaps, nothing se cold, cum- calculated to excite against her a host of 
brous, and wearisome, so out of the line enemies, Had she been more obscure 
of social nature, and yet so remote from as a woman, she would have been less 
the fairy regions of fancy, as the roman- severely treated as an author. — 
ces of Mademoiselle Scuderie, and the The genius of Madame de Staél be- 
novels of Madame La Fayette. They longs to the day and age in which it 


soon fell by their own ponieoe weight, dawned, and by which it was nurtured. 


even in an age when they had novelty to 
sustain them, and have now long been 
known by name only. 

The two most celebrated female wri- 
ters of France, Madame de Genlis and 
Madame de Stueél, mark successively the 
progress of female intellect, and thescope 

iven.by circumstances to female talent 
in thatcountry. The works of Madame 
de Genlis form a sort of connecting link 


* Speaking of the talents of Mesdames de 
Staél and de Genlis, a French critic of the old 
school observed to me: ‘‘ Pour ces femmes la, 
elles ce sont fait une imagination et une littera- 
ture ppg brim c y a, dans une et [ ou- 
tre, re trots ow tre hommes 
d ite at ss 


It partakes of their boldness and their as- 
irations, their freedom and their force. 
ostered amidst philosophical inquiries, 

and political and social fermentation, its 

objects are naturally grand, its scope vast, 
its efforts vigorous. It has the energy of 
inspiration, and its disorder. There is 
in Madame deStael’s compositions, some- 
thing of the Delphic priestess. Some- 
times mystic, not always intelligible, we 
still blame the god rather than the 
oracle ; and wish perhaps that she were 
less inspired, or we more intelligent. 
While other writers (both male and 
female) in France have turned with every 
breeze that fluttered in the political hemis- 
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Madame de Stsél has . steadily 
ed in the magnificent march of 
genius governed by principle ; and her 
opinions, while they are supported by all 
the force of female enthusiasm, derive an 
additional weight from the masculine in- 
dependence and steadiness of their advo- 
cate. 

[had to lament that Madame de Stael 
had left France at the moment when I 
entered it ; and I was tantalized by invi- 
tations, which proposed my meeting her 
at the house of a mutual friend, at the 
time when imperious circumstances obli- 
ged me to return to Ireland. 1 was thus 
prevented from seeing one of the most 


phere, 


i distinguished women of the age, from 


whose works I had received infinite plea- 


‘gure, and (as a woman I may add) infi- 


nite pride. Her character was uniformly 
described to me by her friends, as largely 

rtaking of a disposition whose kindness 

ew no bounds ; and of feelings which 
Jent themselves, in ready sympathy, to ev- 
ery claim of friendship, and every call of 
benevolence. Among those who knew 
her well, the splendour of her reputation 
seems sunk in the popularity of her char- 
acter; and “C'est une excellente per- 
sonne’---¥ C’est un bon enfant,” were 
epithets of praise constantly lavished on 
one, who has so many more brilliant 
claims to celebrity.* 

Madame de Genlis was at Paris when 
I arrived there ; but I was told on every 
side that she had retired from the world ; 
that she was invisible alike to friends and 
strangers—that, “elle s’élait jetée dans la 
religion !” or that “elle s'étail mise en 
retraite dans une société de Cupucines.” 
I had despaired therefore of seeing a per- 
son, out of whose works I had been edu- 
eated, and whose name and writings were 
intimately connected with all my earliest 
associations of books and literature ; when 
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* Both Madame de Stnél and Madame de 
Genlis appeared to me to be rather unpopular 
with the royalists and ultras: the onc, for her 
sup | republican principles ; the other,for 
the she took in the early part ef the revo- 
lution. Of Madame de Stasi they constantly 
said to me, “ C’est de éloquence, si vous voulez ; 
cependant c'est une phrasiere e Madame de s.r 
Of Madame de Genlis—-** Pour son style, c'est 
dune. pureté trés facile ef élégante, mais il n'y a 
rien de naturel dans ses romans, que les enfans !” 
The Battuécas of Madame de Genlis must, 
however, by this, have reconciled her to the 
most inveterate friends of legitimacy, church, 
state, and the King of Spain ! 


Extracted from Lady Morgan's “¢ France.” 
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an invitation from this distinguished wn- 

ter herself brought me at once to her re- 

treat, in her convent of the Carmelites— 

an order recently restored with more than 

its original severity, and within whose 

walls Madame de Genlis has retired. As 

I drove “ aux Carmes,” it 18 difficult to 

say, whether Madame de Genlis or Ma- 

dame de la Valiére was uppermost in 

my imagination. Adjoining to the gloo- 

my and mdnastic structure which incloses 

the Carmelite sisterhood (in barriers 

which even royalty is no longer permitted 

to pass), stands a small edifice appropri- 

ated to the lay-guest of this silent and 

solitary retreat. ‘I'he pretty garden be- 

longing exclusively to this wing of the 
convent, is only divided from its great 
garden by a low wall, and it admits at its 
extremity the melancholy view of a small 
chapel or oratory, fatally distinguished by 
the murder of the bishops and priests, 
imprisoned there during the reign of Ro- 
bespierre. Madame de Genlis received 
me with a kindness, a cordiality, that had 
all the natveté and freshness of youthful 
feeling and youthful vivacity. There was 
nothing of age in her address or conver- 
sation ; and vigour, animation, a tone of 
decision, rapidity of utterance, spoke the 
full possession of every feeling and every 
faculty : and I found her in the midst of 
occupations and pursuits, which might 
startle the industry of youth to undertake 
or to accomplish. 

When I entered her apartment, she wa3 
painting flowers in @ book, which she 
called her Herbier sacre, in which she 
was copying all the plants mentioned in 
the Bible. She shewed me another vol- 
ume, which she had just finished, full of 
trophies and tasteful devices, which she 
called L'Herbier de reconnaisance.— 
« But I bave little time for such idle 
amusements,” said Madame de Genlis. 
She was, in fact then engaged io abnidg- 
ing some ponderous tomes of French Me- 
moires, in writing her Journal de la Jeu- 
nesse, and in preparing for the press her 
new novel Les Battuécas, which she has 
since given to the world. 

Her harp was, nevertheless, well strung 
and tuned ; her piano-forte covered with 
new music ; and when I gave her her 

lute to play for me it did not require the 

drawing up of a single string. All was 

energy and occupation. It was impo~si- 
f 
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ble not to make some observation on such (érajre de société, and it was suggested 
versatility and variety of pursuits. ‘Ob! to Buonaparte, that if he granted four 
this is nothing,” said Madame de Genlis; thousand franks peranoum toa man who 
“what I pride myself on, is knowing was not an author, and was therefore 
twenty trades, by all of which I could destitute of the usual claim on such stated 
earn my bread,” bounty, that there were two friends of 
_, She conversed with great earnestness, that person, @qually clever, literary, and 
but with great simplicity, without effort distressed, who would expect, or at least 
as without pretension; and laughed ask for a similar provision. ‘“ Eh biez,’”” 
heartily at some anecdotes I repwated to said Buonaparte, “ cela fait douze mille 
her, which were then in circulation in francs ;” and he ordered the other two 
Paris. When I mentioned the story of distressed literati to be put on the annui- 


her receiving a mysterious pupil, who 
came veiled to her apartments, whose face 
had never been seen even by her atten- 
dants, she replied, that there was no mys- 
tery in the case ; that she received two or 
three unfortunate young people who had 
no means of supporting themselves, and 
to whom she taught the harp as a mode 
of subsistence, as she had done to Case- 
mir, now one of the finest harpists in the 
world. I could not help telling her, I 
believed she had a passion for educating : 
she replied, “ Au contraire cela m’a tou- 
jours ennuyé ;” and added, it was the 
only means now left her of doing good. 

I had been told in Paris, that Madame 
de Genlis had carried on a secret corres- 
pondence with the late emperor, which is 
another term for the higher walks of es- 

tonnage. I ventured one day to talk to 
fer on the subject ; and she entered on it 
with great promptitude and frankness. 
‘«‘ Buonaparte,”’ she said, ‘‘ was extreme- 
ly liberal to literary people—a pension 
of four thousand francs per annum was 
assigned to allauthors and gens-de-lettres 
whose circumstances admitted of their 
acceptance of such a gratuity. He gave 
me, however, six thqusand, and a suite of 
apartments at the Arsenal. As I had 
never spoken to him, never had any in- 
tercourse with him whatever, J was 
struck with this liberality, and asked him 
what he expected I should do to merit 
it. When the question was put to 
Napoleon, he replied carelessly, ‘ Let 
Madame de Genlis writeme a letter once 
a month.’ As no subject was dictated, 
I chose literatere, but I always abstained 
from politics.” | Madame de Geulis 
added, that, though she never had any 
interview with him, yet, on her recom- 
mendation, he had pensioned five indi- 
ot ns of literary talent. _ 
© One of these persons was a mere Lit- 


ty-list with their friend. 
_ It was said to me in Paris, that Mad- 
ame de Genlis had retired to the Carme- 
lites “ désabusée des vanités de ce monde, 
et de chiméres de la célébrité.”” I know 
not how far this may be true, but it is 
certain, that if she has done with the 
vanilics of the world, she has by no 
means relinquished its refinements and 
tastes even amidst the coldness and aus- 
terity of a convent. Her apartment 
might have answered os a y for the ora- 
tory of a saint, os the boudoir of a co- 
ette, Her blue silk draperies, her ala- 
ter vases, her fresh-gathered flowers, 
and elegant Grecian couch, breathed still 
of this world: but the large crucifix 
(that image of suffering and humility) 
which bung at the foot of that couch ; 
the devotional books that lay mingled 
with lay works, and the chaplets and ro- 
saries which hung suspended from a wall, 
where her lute vibrated, and which her 
pane adorned, indicated a vocation. 
fore which Genius lay subdued,and the 
Graces forgotten. On shewing me the 
pious relics which enriched this pretty 
cell, Madame de Genlis pointed out to 
my admiration a Christ on the cross, 
which bung at the foot of her bed. Ie 
was so celebrated for the beauty of its 
execution, that the pope had sent for it 
when he was in Paris, and blessed it ere 
he returned the sad and holy representa- 
tion to its distinguished owner, And 
she naturally placed great value on a 
beautiful rosary which bad belonged to 
Fenelon, and which that elegant saint had 
worn and prayed over till a few days be- 
fore his death. 

If years could be taken into the ac- 
count of a lady’s age, Madame de Gen- 
lis must be far advanced in life; for it 
is some time back since the Baron de 
Grimm speaks of her as a “ demorselle 
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de qualite, qui n’élait connue alors, que 


sa jolie voir, et son talent pour la 
ce ’ Jofirmity, however, seems to 
have spared her slight and emaciated 
figure ; her dark eye is still full of life 
and expression ; and tho’ her features 
are thin, worn, and sharply marked, and 
her complexion wan and pale, the traces 
of age are neither deep nor multiplied. If 
her person is infinitely less fresh and vig- 
orous than her mind, still it exhibits few 
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of those sad impressions, which time 
slowly and imperceptibly prints, with his 
withering and silent touch, on the firmest 
muscle and the brightest bloom. My 
visits to the cloisters of the Curmelites 
were as frequent astheduties of Madame 
de Gehlis,and my own engagements inthe 
world would admit; andit I metthisdistin- 
guished andhighly endowed person with 
the high-beating throb of expectation,. I 


parted from her with admiration and regtet. 
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MODERN CEREMONY OF HIGH MASS. 
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From the Monthly Magasine. 


_ _BIR, 
{’ an entertaining, but anonymous, 
volume, entitled, “ Memorandums of 

a Residence in France in the Winter of 
1815-16,” I met with the following 
singular account of the effects of the 
celebration of high mass, upon the mind 
of the author, concluding with a com- 
pment to the talents and virtues of my 

te mnch respected friend—the Rev. 
Hugh Worthington :— 

“Thad frequently attended the cele- 
bration of high mass in England, and had 
often admired it as a fine and imposing 
spectacle, but never saw it in so great a 
degree of perfection as on a festival at the 
church of St. Roch,io Paris. I do not 
remember the occasion, but am not likely 
ever to forget the ceremony. or the feelings 
It inspired. I had been previously ha- 
rassed with unusual fatigue, had passed 
several nights of broken rest, and had 
pursued my studies with a degree of assi- 
duity and intensity which bad quite un- 
hinged my nerves, and left me in a state 
of body approaching very neurly to bys- 
terical agitation. Under a feeling so 
Oppressive and distressing, I looked about 
anxiously for something to turn the cur- 
rent of my thoughts, and tranquillize the 
painful irritation of my brain. The 
church of St. Roch was open and illu- 
minated with unusual splendor; I pass- 
ed in; and, hiring one of the little chairs, 
of which there are many hundred always 
ready, seated myself, and waited patiently 
for the commencement. 

“ Thelong preparation added still to the 
e The organ swelled out its majestic 
tones with the most exquisite modulation 


* 


I had éver heard. The music of the Ro- 
mish Ritual is exceedingly fine, and here 
it was heard to the fullest advantage. 
The venerable air and magnitude of the 
building—the great numbers of thecom- 
municants—the gorgeous habiliments of 
the long train of priests—the splendor 
ofthe prolonged ceremony—the exquisite 
chanting of the singers—were altogether 
infinitely impressive. I was so over- 
powered with my own emotions, that I 
could scarcely stifle the hysterical sobs 
which rose in spite of my exertions, I 
felt a sensation of awe, of reverential awe, 
which almdst made me dread t6 lift up 
my eyes, lest I should encounter the re- 
proving glance of anoffended Deity. My 
conscience brought before me all the 
faults I had mee ee guilty of; and I 
was overwhelmed withasénse of thy own 
unworthiness and reprobation. For- 
getting for a moment that I was assisting 
ata communion of which I was not a 
member, I knelt down and received the 
sacrament With as sincere a dévotion as 
ever influenced the breast of the most 
bigotted believer in modern miracies ! 
I thought not of the peculiar tenets of 
Catholic or Protestant, and only reffected 


on the power and the mercy of the 


Creator, and on the miserable impotence 
and unworthiness of human nature. 
thought on that perfect Man, who sacri- 
ficed his life for the benefit of his aban- 
doned fellow-creatures, and I ate the 
bread in commemoration of his sufferings. 
My feelings were excited to ad of 
intensity, which could not long have con- 
tinued without causing madness. J 
wished fo retire, but had ‘fot the poger 


14 Extructs from “ De Courci,” a poem. [vou. 2. 
to remove myself; on a sudden, some Yet the highest enjoyment of these 
quarrel at the door respecting a dog blessings would not have incapacitated 
which had beenadmitted into the church, me for relishing and sympathising with 
turned the whole course of my ideas, and the ardent and unaffected piety, the saint- 
all the pomp and magnificence which had like purity of devotion which character- 
before producedso strong an effect onthe ized the late Hugh Worthington, a man 
mind, faded into nothingness and folly. whose religious tenets I know oot, bat 
I returned home dissatisfied and discon- whose lively influential faith—whose 
tented. When I ‘communed with my energetic performance of his duties— 
own heart in my chamber, and was still,’ whose exquisite simplicity of heart, and 
I reverted to the occurrence of the day. overpowering eloquence, rendered him 
My body was now renovated by restand a worthy member of the ministry of 
refreshment, and I could calmly review Christ, and an honor to human nature.” 
my feelings and théeause of them: how Whatever, Mr. Editor, may be 
did all the magnificent spectacle I had thought of the former portion of this ex- 
Witnessed sink into nothing, when com- tract, [ am persuaded the latter part will 
pared with the humble prayer of a con- be acceptable to many of your readers ; 
trite heart! I was angry and dissatisfied and gratifying as it is to meet with a 
with the conviction that pressed itself tribute of respect to the memory of a 
upon me, that the feelings which were at beloved friend, a natural wish arisés to 
the moment sosublimeand overwhelming, extend the sphere of its circulation: 
were really the result of corporeal, not of Your insertion of the above will there- 
intellectual impressions; and that the fore much oblige, J. Evans. 
same ceremony would have had nosuch Muy_3, 1817. 

effect had I been in health and vigor. 


DE COURCI. 
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From the Easppean Magazine. 


WE bre understood that the au- 
thor of this work is a young man 
in whom the scintille of a poetic genius 
have long been noticed with the approv- 
ing voice of all who know him. And 
by a well-written and modest preface, 
we are informed from himself, that the 
contents of his book have been already 
sanctioned by the indulgence and _flat- 
tering encomiums of illustrious patronage. 

If we are not mistaken in our intor- 
mation, the author of this volume is the 
Mr. Thomson, who by his Odes and 
Addresses has given much flow of soul 
to those feasts of Reason, the festivals of 
our metropolitan charitable institutions. 


in two cantos. In this there is much 
demonstration of poetic thought; the 
subject is interesting, and the versifica- 
tion peculiarly harmonious and correct. 
The author, in bis preface, informs us, 
that he “is indebted for the outline of 
his tale to the narrative of a fact record- 
ed in the celebrated Encyclopédie Mé- 
thodique. Itis, however, much altered, 
and some incidents are amplified, and 
some others entirely added : though the 
character of its principal features remains 
unchanged.”—This narrative seems to 
be comprehended in the incidents of a 
reconciliation between two rival chief- 
tains by the marriage of a son and daugh- 


— We see indeed, by the notifications of ter of their respective families ;—the 


the Commemorative Addresses included 
in this volume, that his Muse has, with a 
kindred affection, united herself to the 
Christian grace of Charity : and we ven- 
ture to add, that by such generous ef- 
forts on his part, much efficient aid has 
been given to the sacred cause. 

This first poem in the work before 
us is “ De Courci,” a metrical romance, 


guilty secret ef a domestic murder, and 
the retribution of Divine Providence.— 
The poetic version of it consists of two 
cantos ; and we must observe, that he 
who could render the facts so interesting, 
had fact enough to extend his poem be- 
yond such narrow limits. We regret 
that he did not so extend it, as we are 
fully convinced, by the specimen with 
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which he has indulged us, that his talent 
was equal to the task. 

The rival Chieftains are De Courci 
and Montmorenci.—The union of their 
families and the cessation of their party 
feuds are effected by the marriage of 
Adelaide, De Courci’s daughter, and 
Victor, Montmorenci’s son.—The deed 
of murderous atrocity has been perpetra- 
ted by the parent of De Courci, who 
slew bis father from an impulse of ava- 
ricious ane to anticipate the-posses- 
sions of the family domain—he, in his 
turn, is confined for life by his son in a 
dilapidated part of the castle—and is 
discovered by St. Clair, the friend of 
Victor—to whom the guilty father tells 
his tale of assassination and remorse.-— 
The retribution of divine justice is ac- 
complished by the dreadful effects of a 
thunder-storm, in which the castle and 
all its inhabitants are destroyed on the 
bridal night. 

These events Mr. Thomson has adorn- 
ed with much brilliancy of imagery and 
poetical effect. 

The opening of the poem is preceded 
by a very beautiful address to the genius 
wader whose influence he writes : 


“ Hanp or Romance! whose changeful mea- 
sares flow : 
Of blended feeling and of impulse high, 
Kindles in youthful hearts a warmer glow, 
And steals the dewy tear from Beauty’seye : 
Ob ! do not now such influence deny, 
Though rade the hand that wakes thy sleep- 
~ ing spells 
Bat, with thy netes of sweetest minstrelsy, 
— ost the poet’s page their magic 
swell, 
mane cock gifted line, and grace the tale I 


There is much aptitude of allusion in 
this invocation, and an unfeigned sim- 
Plicity which unites poetic elegance with 
strength of diction. The poem opens 
with the following highly-finished de- 
seiption of an autumnal evening in 


‘Farm Provence !--—whose elysian clime 
Scarce feels the withering power of time, 
Bat still, despite of fleeting years, 

Green in eternal spring appears ; 

Each flowery vale in blossom still, 

And lovely every vine-clad hill, 

Asif anblighted yet by vice, 

Blooming like Eden’s Paradise : 
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Fair Land !—when evening’s milder beam 
Flings its broad shadows o’er the stream, 
How sweet to mark the daylight’s close 
Spread blushing stains on Alpine snows ; 

T6 watch thy genial sun declining, 

In every varied glory shining. 

Each mountain brow, its beams ensbrining 
With tints more rich than morning knows :-— 
While clouds, of every form and dye, 

Glance brightness on the raptured eyes 

Their hues with every moment changing, 
Shifting their place,-—-their groups deranging, 
Till fled, to gladden other spheres, . 
The golden pageant disappears,— 

And, blest with evening’s milder ray, 

We scarce regret the loss of day. 


No sound is wafted o’er the lake, 

Its dark blue current’s sleep to break ; 
Where, lost in twilight’s shroud of grey, 
The landscape melts in mist away ; 

Till on the Rhone’s waves rising bright, 
Shines the pale planet of the night, 

Her thousand beams through ether straying, 
And o’er the glistening waters playing :--- 
While, gemm’d with meteor sparks, the sky 
Glows like a fairy world on high, 
Bespangled with unnumber'd rays, 

That shed to earth their silver blaze : 
Amidst the heaven’s pure azure streaming, 
O’er citron groves in beauty beaming,-— 
And darting through the veil of night, 
Celestial flames of saintly light :-——- 
Whoever saw a scene so fair, 

Ner wish’d it fix’d immortal there ? 

From such a spot no more to sever, 

But gaze,—-and wish to gaze for ever!” 


The apostrophe to Connubial Love, 
which follows the reconciliation of the 
Houses of De Courci and Montmorenci, 
by the union of their junior branches, is 
worthy of a poet’s pen, which describes 
the most intimate sympathies of the hu- 
man bosom by the most interesting dis- 
play of the chastened passion which 
tuates them. 


‘*O Love !—-Ileaven’s sweetest boon! hbe- 
stow’d 

To cheer our dreary pilgrim road ; 

That with a changeless fervour glows 

Midst barning sands, or polar snows,-~~ 

Without thy soal-enchanting power, 

Joyless was Kden’s brightest bower ; 

In vain its roses shed perfume 

O’er fields of ever-daring bloom ; 

Every hope was sear’d and blighted, 

Every bliss was disunited, 

And Paradise was half unblest, 

Till infant Love became a guest. 


ace 
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Where apgel Beauty never smiled, 
The fairest spot on earth were wild; 
For love alone our home endears, 
Love softens e’en the grief of tears, 
Like erring creed of Moslem faith, 
Whose Houris soothe the pangs of death.” 
---—-Deep in the groves of Valombré, 
Where shadows mock the brightest day, 
The heirs of either Rouse,—alone 
Had met,—conversed,—and loved, unknown 3 
Victor bad sworn to ADELAIDE, 
And pledged a faith po change could sever 5 
And proud De Coarci’s dark-eyed maid 
Vow’'d to be true,-—-and true for ever!” 


The second Canto opens with an ap- 
peal to the reader’s consciousness of the 
misery of disappointed hope,—and we 
will take upon ourselves to assume it as 
a feeling which few who have hearts to 


rejoice in the most amiable endearments | 


of the soul will not instantly acknow- 
ledge as their own. 


‘‘ Isthere a heart o’er the green rillong billow, 
Whose chords with thine own were in uni- 
son strung ; 
The = for whose loss falls at eve on thy pil- 
ow 
The prayer for whose bliss dwells at morn 
on thy tongue ? 
Oh, say ! is there one in a far distant clime, 


Whose memory survives all the changes of 


time ? 
And though fated for ever in distance to part, 
Yet lives in aby love, and isshrined in thy 
eart 


And didst nee e’er weep when arose in thy 


reast, 

The thought, which e’en hope coald not soothe 
into rest: 

That life might depart, and its happiness glide, 

Yet the friend of thy youth woald be still 
from thy side ; 

And the ocean should flow, and the day-star 
should barn, 

Bat ne joys of thy bosom would never re- 

: r 


Sach mere are sad and the lightning which 
es, 

Or, the thunder that rolls *midst the storm of 
e skies, 

Hath no shaft so terrific,---no wound can im- 


Like ‘ a raich their agony rends in the 
eart 5-—- | 
When in vain expectation our wishes decay, 


And our fond cherish’d visions all vanish 
away !” 


The interview between St. Claire and 
the father of De Courci takes place in the 
bed-chamber of the former, who has 
been previously startled, at his first re- 
tiring to repose, by the appearance of 
the latter ;—the guilty father tells St. 
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Claire that he has been confined twenty 
years by his son :—St. Claire’s feelings 
revolt at the unfilial act, and he offers to 
set him free ;—the former then proceeds 
to the disclosure of the deed for which 
he had so long been doomed to captivity 
aod chains ;— 


¢ Weep not for me f--there is a tale 

Would alinost make your hearing fail ; 

It has a voice within my breast, 

Which cannot,---will not be represt ;--- 

Which bids me tell—-Why shrinks my flesh ? 

It quail’d not when the sin was fresh ; 

It trembled not to strike the blow, 

It shrank not from the dead below ; 

Yet now, it shudders to confess 

My untold deed of wickedness I--- 

Tarn ra eyes here !——-this blood,—-these 
stains, ; 


They issued from a Father’s veins !— 
Peace smiled upon my crimeless youth, 
But the fair vision wanted trath ; 

I wish'’d like—— Memory bleeds to tell,—- 
I stabb’d him !—and my father fell !—” 


The horror of St. Claire and the mad- 
dening remorse of De Courci are cut 
short by the increased violence of the 
tempest and the fall of the building, in 
the ruins of which the whole family are 


overwhelmed. 


‘< De Courci paused,---and the tempest's rear 

Roll’d yet far louder than before. 

Why trembled the tower ?-— twas a thunder- 
bolt’s shock, 

That shiver’d the pile to its base on the rock 5 

And full on each victim's devoted bead, 

The wrath of Heaven’s artillery spread, 

And its fire-showers fell in flakes of red, 

A moment more,—and there only lay 

Their mangled mawes of shapeless clay !~- 

Blue “cna tg of. light through the casement 

roke, 


And the chamber was clouded with salphu- 
rous smoke. 


The yawning roof, in chasms rent, 

Received the fiery element, 

And gi er and prayers, and groans were 
e ? 

Where its volamed blaze ascended. 

Another crash !---and the walls were riven, 

Widely and far were the fragments driven 

Their crumbling stoves in ruin were spread 

Around the dying, and over the dead: 

Scorch’d by the skies’ own levin fire, 

Were guest and bridegroom,-—Son and Sire, 

Their pice colts, ashes were strewed on the 


ground, 
Wherever the wind went howling round. 


—_ 
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It was as if the day of doom 
Piled Natare’s ruins o’er her tomb ! 
For abe ghastly bones of the young and the 


air 

Were isis in death by the storm-blast 
ere ! 

And no one escaped in that hazardous hour, 


The wreck of the living, —th¢ fall of their 
power. " 
Now years upon years have flitted away, 


Dark moss has grown over the mounds of clay, 
And every relic with age is grey :—- 
Bat remnants of pillars all shatter’d and bro- 


ken, 
Still their awfal end betoken. 
And yet will the Pilgrim pause to trace 
The scatter’d remains of that burial place, 
Where mouklers all the De Courci’s race :— 
Where the doom of the Parricide’s crime was 


given, 
And vengeance was written in fire from 
Heaven!” 


The concluding lines, in continuation 
of the first address to “ Provence,” are 
certainly the best in the poem : and we 
cannot deny ourselves or our readers the 
gratification of extracting them. 


«< Provence !—by every heart remember’d 


ong, 
Scene of the Hero’s fame, and Lover’s lay ; 
Where erst thy Troubadours awoke the soag 
With some wild legend, and forgotten fray, 
Or made the festal moment yet mofe gay, 
When labour’s duties had wath evening 


ceased ; 
Caroll’d their ballads to the closing day, 
To bail the swains’ return from toil released, 
Or strung their tunefal harps to greet the vin- 
tage feast. 


¢ In hall and bower their melodies were sung, 


Through each dark waving wood and cul- 
tured plain : 
Thine olive vallies with their sonnets rung, 
And every echo gave the notes again. 


Romance, and song, and love-tale’s glowing 


strain 
Breathed their soft cadence on the blue 
Rhone’s shore ; 
And dear to high-born lord, and peasant 


swain, 
Were Music’s wandering bards in days of yore, 
When welcome ever hail’d the lowly Trou- 
badour 


S¢ On the bright margin of the swift Durance, 


What time the star-fires shot through twi- 
light’s gloom : 
They sang the kaightly chivalry of France, 
Her a pohly vineyards, and her gardens’ 


oom. 
Hymn’d the sad requiem to that hapless doom, 


bid joined in death the lovers of Vau- 
use 
Trains grief ’s minstrel garlands round their 


m 
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Where many an holy tear its shrine bedews, 
And Eloisa’s fate is mourn’d by every Muse. 


‘‘ Loved Land, farewell !--nor blame me for 
the rons ' 
Thy charms have suffer’d from this idle 
. hime ; 
Though an ail-feeble Minstrel weaves the 
son 
That tells strange legends of thine earlier 
time 
When feudal power was stain’d with feudal 
_ _crime 
And e’en thy flowery paths were track’d 


: wi 3 
Deeds all unmeet fer such celestial clime, 
Whose beauties live alike in field and flood, 
On sky-capt mountain’s height, and mulbe 
y P Pa ead: ght, rry 


‘¢ Land of Romance !—a last, a long adieu f 
Thy scenes are fading from my sight away, 

Nor dare my skilless touch their themes renew, 
While on the breeze my, fitful aotes decay, 

‘As sinks the western sunbeam’s golden ray, 

“To veil its glories in the ocean’s swell ; 

E’en with that rude breeze dies my ruder lay, 
Awaking Fancy bursts her fairy spell, 

And the Muse bids her own romantic land-— 

Farewell” 


The Commemorative Addresses are 
all well written and judiciously applied ; 
we select one, recited at the anniversary 
festival of * the Artists’ General Benevo- 
lent Institution,” on June 4th, 1816; 


‘ How pure, how fadeless is the halo flame, 
That beams its radiance o’er the Artist’s name; 
Where, bright with Inspiration’s kindling rays, | 
The star of Genius sheds its warmest blaze ! 


6 tae co strikes the Bard of Natare’s 
shell, 
‘Whose magic numbers weave the Muse’s spell, 


Inspires the gifted Poet’s tale of tears, 

And wakes his melodies of vanish’d years. 
Tis Genius bids the pencil’s shadows flow, 
Gleam e page, or on the canvas glow ; 
With mimic life arrays the storied scene, 
Where futare times see what the past have 


een. 

Traced in its splendours of the rainbow’s light, ° 
What fairy visions greet the raptured sight !--- 
Heroes and sages quit the mouldering tomb, 
And Spring * gay sweets in changeless beauty 


oom ; 
E’en from Oblivion’s rage can Painting save, 
And its proud pencil triumph o’er the grave { 


“Science and Arta new creation give, 
Breathe on the stone, and bid the marble live, 
In a ahi bronze record the Conqueror’s 

me 


a 9 
On the high column fix bis mighty name ; 
Rear the wide dome, the vaulted arch expand, 
And spread the glories of a glorious land, — 
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‘In life, in death, eternal honours spread, 
Fame’s ineteor brightness round its votary’s 
head ; 
Though, like the stormy sun-burst’s flitting 


ray 
A varying lot may mark his chequer’d day, 


When doom’d to streggie with misfortune’s 
strife, 


---Another victim to the ills of life ! 
*Midst ceaseless study, Time enheeded flies, 
And his Art triumphs,—but the Artist dies ! 


“* See at the hillock where his ashes sleep, 


Those sorrowing babes, and mourning widow 
weep 3 


Beneath that turf, whose flowers so vainly 
bloom, 


Each bliss lies buried in a parent’s tomb, 

And there, too soon, may poverty’s decree 
Lay the young saplings with the blasted tree. 
Unaided shall they fall ?—No! You will hear 
The mother’s anguish, and her infants’ prayer, 
When in their souls’ dread agony they sue,-— 
When their last earthly hope is fixed on you,-~ 
You will forbid the sinking heart to break, 
And bless the orphan for hia Father’s sake. 


** Beloved England ;-——'tis our proudest 
boast 


ed 

That Pity’s angel sanctifies thy coast, 

And on this day, to England doubly dear, 

Should every tender feeling mingle here ; 

Then ysatees: we hail, with joy and minstrel- 
rain 


The hour that marks our Sovereign’s birth 
again, 

Oh! let a nation’s prayers with rapture 
spring, 

Imploring dlessings an our virtuous King ! 

From him that blaze of Charity we trace 

Which sheds its influence o’er his royal race ; 

And long may Heaven’s protecting arm defend 

His People’sFathes, and the Artist’s Friend !” 


Most of these Addresses have been 
written for anniversaries of the several 
Institutions of which the royaff™rothers 
are Patrons or Benefactors ; Mr. ‘'hom- 
son, as Honorary Secretary to his Royal 
Highness the Duke of Kent, for Chari- 
ties, has ¢hus evinced, by the talent 
which he possesses, the interest which 
he feels in that great cguse of national 
beneficence which his illustrious Princi- 
pal, and every member of the throne, 
countenance with a benevolence of heart 
and earnestness of support which dignity 
the splendour of personal rank by the 


hallowed elevation of Christian charac- 
ter. 


Among the miscellaneous poems of 


this volume are several of considerable 
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merit; but we reluctantly yield to the 
necessity of contracting our notice of 
them within the limits of our pages 
—and must content ourselves with one 
selection. 


“THE HOUR OF PERIL 


If after every tempest come such cal 
May ine sud blow till they have waken’d 


ea 
And let the labouring bark climb hills of seas 
Olympas-high; and pluoge again as low 
Asdeeps from Heaven !-- 

SHaKksPEARE. 


Wauen darkness clouds the angry deep, 

And thanders break the seamnn’s sleep, 

By danger roused, he braves the storm 

Where Peril rears ker direst form. 

The signal gun, discharged im vain, 

But mocks the roaring of the main ;-~- 

Till from afar the Life-boat nears, 

Each bosom’s drooping courage cheers ! 
And safe of shore, forgot is every toil, 
ee ee hove, aad friendship’s 

smile 


In war’s red field, where loud alarms 

Repeat the battle-cry---To arms ! 

Where Fate demands his victim's breath, 

And frieads and foes are join'’d in death, 

Grim vultares wait their destined prey, 

And carnage marks the closing day :-- 

Bat when, the fearful conflict o’er, 

Bach soldier seeks his wish’d-§or shore, 
He feels that home will every care beguile, 
With angel woman’s love, and friendship’s 

smile |” 


From the extracts which we have giv- 
en, our readers willallow us to appeal to 
their judgment for the justice of our un- 
qualitied approyal of Mr. Thomson’s 
work :—and the author will not, per- 
haps, refuse our congratulations when we 
add, upon the pledge of our impartial 
opinion, that he need not shrink from 
the critic's eye, nor suffer his modestv 
to question the merit of his muse. We 
have, however, one boon to beg of bim, 
in behalf of the public—that he would 
apply himself to a subject of more im- 
portance, and give to the world some 
regular poem, ‘which we are wel] assured 
his genius and his talents are amply 
competent to produce ; and if we may 
be allowed to suggest the subject, we 
should mention—Chayty. 

June, 1817. 
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ECONOMY OF FRENCH COOKERY. 


From the Monthly Magazine. 


Meaur, in France; Dec. 11, 1816. 
qT this neighbourhood nearly all the 
cottagers are land-owners, that 1s, 
ss from half an acre to five acres, 
and the cultivation of these little spots 
occupies their time, and the produce 
keeps their families. Three-fifths of the 
Jand is planted with vines, hence we may 
conclude the general distress in this 
season of scarcity. To alleviate ita little 
the crop of potatoes is every where 
abundant, and poor families boil half 
a-peck of potatoes, a couple of cabbages, 
and half a pound of bacon, which forms 
their breakfast, dinner, and supper. Itis 
unnecessary to state the quality of the 
soup made from such materials, a little 
improved by two or three carrots and a 
roasted onion. Such is their fare, and 
must be during the winter. Labour is 
also extremely cheap, a man willgo thirty 
moiles with his horse and cart, laden both 
ways, for 7s,; and a master gardener 
earas only 18d. per diem, providing his 
own food. Female labour is from 5d. 
to 73d. per day ; the hire of a horse for 
work, (a sort of galloway,) is 30 sous, 
(15d.) ; and of an ass, 74d, It is an old 
adage, that three Frenchmen would live 
where one Englishman would starve— 
it is very true, and live well. An Eng- 
lishman will broil a stake and lose all 
the fine delicious juice in the fire; a 
Frenchman will boil half the quantity 
with vegetables, have good broth for 
three persons, and meat enough for all ; 
or he will fry it, and, with the juice of 
the meat left in the frying pan, he will 
make a better soup than is frequently to 
be found in English coffee-houses at a 
shilling per bason. In a French kitchen, 
whether great or small nothing is wasted ; 
and a French cook would think it the 
sin against the Holy Ghost, from which 
even the Pope would not absolve him, 
were he to waste or sell IMs dripping. 
We say, the French have no word to 
express comfort ; true, but they have the 
idea and practise it, while we too often 
content ourselves with the name; for 
insiapce, a poor woman who keeps a 


stall in a market from morning to night, 


how miserable is her situation in En- 
gland, she never has a comfortable meal ; 
look at a Brench market-woman, she 
has a morsel of meat anda few vege- 
tables, perhaps only two ounces of 
bacon, beef, or mutton ; she has a little 
earthen furnace like a flower-pot, and a 
peony-worth of charcoal, she svews her 
morsel at her feet in an earthen sauce- 
pan, and with a little bread has two or 
three warm comfortable meals, while the 
charcoal keeps her feet warm all day, 
Can we doubt then as to the relative 
degree of comfort enjoyed by the French 
and English women ? 

In England, if a poor man has no 
home to dress his victuals, he buys a 
morsel of indiflerent meat at the market, 
and takes it to a public-house to drcss, 
where he spends his time and his money, 
and forms bad connexions, In the 
parts of Paris, inhabited by the labouring 
classes, women have stalls with frying- , 
pans, gridirons, chops, herrings, pota- 
toes, (fried,) &c. &c. where, for two- 
pence, a poor man may moke a toler- 
able repast. The gridiron is on the fire, 
and, for ove half-penny beyond the cost 
of the meat, or fish, it is nicely fried, 
The writer of this article has frequently 
stood by and admired the dexterity, the 
cleanliness, and economy of these per- 
sons; he has left the scene, gone to a 
restuurateur’s, ordered the same things 
for hygadinner, costing him three shil- 
lings, “hd found them neither so well 
dressed nor so wellserved. As Eng- 
land suffers from scarcity, these hints, 
circulated by the Monthly Magazine, 
may produce much comfort amongst 
the lower classes ; and, in keeping per- 
sons from public-houses, where they 
now are often obliged to go from ne- 
cessity, public morals will, undoubtedly, 
be benefitted. The scheme would take 
at first from its novelty,and be continued 
from its evident utility, as persons would 
thus make a better meal for three-pence 
than they now do often for a shilling. 

Ss. T. UY. 
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LETTERS FROM A FATHER TO HIS SON. 


From the Buropess Magaziae. 


LETTER Ifif. 


My dear Son, 
[ my last I addressed you somewhat 

at large upon the disposal of your 
time: bot time is so important and ex- 
tensive a subject, and embraces so man 
considerations essentially blended with 
a young man’s happiness, that I must 
take leave to trespass a |ittle farther upon 
your attention, by entering more partic- 
ularly into its discussion, and applying it 
Poy to your situation. I would 

ope, dear G , that you will not 

think me presuming too far upon my 
own experience, if I insist more serious- 
ly upon this topic than what may per- 
haps appear to you to be necessary. 
Remember, a parent is the treasurer of 
his child’s possessions, and it is his duty 
to provide that the store be not diminish- 
ed by careless inconsiderateness on the 
part of either. Of these possessions, 
time may rightly beregarded as the most 
precious, since it materially depends 
upon the right use of this inestimable 
talent, whether the rest prove profitable 
Or pernicious, 

uffer me, then, to dwell somewhat 
at length upon what I esteem as its due 
application ; and should you now feel 
that I attach more restrictions to your 
disposal of it than are warranted by 
your youthful feelings, I have no hesita- 
tion in promising you, that your com- 

lance with them will insure you the 

t satisfactions in your earlier progress 
through life, and the happiest @gnsola- 
tions at that period of it, when your own 
experience shall justify these admoni- 
tions which mine most earnestly recom- 
mends to your most solemn reflections. 


There are few persons, my dear Q—, 
who are engaged in the industrious as- 
sociations of life, that do not frame to 
themselves a standard of gain, either of 
present possession or future prospect, by 
which they calculate the value and profit 
of their Jabour; and the index that 
graduates the scale is their time.—* I 
can make more of my time,” is the com- 
mon reply of such individuals, if they 
consider the proffered remuneration or 
wages of their services, below the rate at 


which they themselves estimate the time 
consumed in the performance of them. 
There is nothing more just than such an 
answer, and nothing more wise than the 
consideration on which it is grounded : 
for he who surrenders his time, gives up 
the most valuable property he can pos- 
sess; and he, in whose employ it is ex- 
pended, adds it to his own, and makes a 
proportionate advantage of the aggregate. 

It seems, then, that even in the most 
subordinate appropriations of time, its 
value is most accurately appreciated by 
those who barter it for pecuniary recom- 
pense; but how much more scrupulous- 
ly oughtevery hour and minute to be 
weighed by those who possess the facili- 
ty of applying it to the higher purposes 
of intellectual attainment! purposes, 
which, so far from placing them in sub- 
ordinacy to others, raise them above the 
general level of society. 

A young man of education, in what- 
ever medium he may be called upon to 
exert himselfas an active member of the 
community to which he belongs, may 
faicly be supposed to be actuated by that 
emulous desire of distinguishing himself, 
which peculiarly characterises the native 
energy of youth. He will not, therefore, 
make a senseless sacrifice of the most 
efficient means which he possesses of se- 
curing such distinction. And when he 
finds that he has sufficient disposal of 
his time to improve the advantages which 
he possesses in a superior degree over his 
compeers in the department of his per- 
sonal employ, he will not rest satisfied, 
if he has any laudable ambition, until he 
extends this superiority beyond the mere 
limits of official agency, The prospec- 
tive value of his time, will be the scale 
by which he will estimate it; and the 
annual stipend which he receives for his 
intermediate application of it, will not 
be regarded by him as marking its posi- 
tive worth. By this popeciye value, 
I would be understood as referring to 
that improvement of his time, which may 
so prepare him for any advance of situa- 
tion, that whenever the promotion is 
placed within his reach, he may not be 
deterred from seeking it, by any con- 
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sciousness of inability, or hazard the 
favourable disposition of those who can 
bestow it, by any known disqualifica- 
tion consequent of an idle or inconsid- 
erate neglect of his opportunities. 

If these remarks have any claim to 
your attention, I would ground it upon 
the following corollary to the proposi- 
tion from which they originate ;—That 
if he who employs bis time in the ser- 
vice of others, calculates its worth with 
so much precision, he who has the pow- 
er of appropriating it to bis own more 
immediate advantuge, ought notto be 
Jess considerate in his application of it. 
But you will perhaps tell me that who- 
ever makes a pecuniary profit of his 
time, may be regarded as employing it 
to his own benefit; and that you are 
doing this while you receive in return 
for your attendance six or eight hours 
in the day, an equivalent salary, and 
that when these hours are elapsed, you 
have a right to dispose of the remaining 
part in throwing away your earnings 
upon what you consider as a requisite 
recreation of your mind after the fatigues 
of its daily toil. 

I should not find much difficulty in 
admitting your answer, could I be assu- 
red that such recreation were not more 
calculated to corrupt and dissipate the 
thoughts, than to recruit and renovate the 
mind ; and did not this consequent pre- 
sent itself to my reflection, that, while you 
are occupied six hours ia business, at a 
‘certain salary, and your leisure hours are 
squandered in the unprofitable pursuits 
of dissipation, you are, as it were, throw- 
ing the remainder of your time into the 
bargain, and for eighty or a hundred 
pounds a year so consumed, you are con- 
tented to sacrifice the best part of your 
life. How much wiser do those think and 
act, who, 10 their plodding calculations 
of the guid pro quo, tell us “they can 
make more of their time.” 

And how much more, my dear G ; 
may not you make of your time! I do 
not mean in a pecuniary way—you are 
paid for your industry as much as the use- 
fulness of your exertions can justly de- 
mand—and for six or eight hours’ daily 
employment, the renumeration is quite 
sufficient ; your responsibility being all 
comprehended in your punctuality of 
attendance and accuracy of transcript 
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and indeed, ifwhat you receive as the 
wages of your service, is to be used only 
for providing the supplies to your plea- 
sures, I should not hesitate to pronounce, 
that it is a great deal too much to be 
left at the disposal of any youth, who 
from living under a paternal roof, and at 
a paternal board, has no other demands 
upon his purse, than what are indispen- 
sable to keep his wardrobe in moderate 
repair. Much money isa possession as 
dangerous to a young map, as much 
leisure, if the one be not prudentially 
ceconomized, and the other wisely im- 
proved ; the profligate waste of the one, 
leads to the pernicious abuse of the oth- 
er; and vicious inclination is too oftea 
found to be commensurate with the 
means of indulgence. But the ruinous 
facilities of both may be avoided by the 
right application of your time; or, in 
the best sense of the phrase, “‘ by make 
ing the most of it.” And how is this te 
be done ? I will tell you. 

Divide it regularly ; 

Employ it profitably ; 

Apply it sedulously ; 

Redeem it anxiously. 

Divide it regularly. 

Business, study, and recreation, make 
up the sum of a young man’s occupation 
oftime. In the first rank of his engage- 
ments ought to be placed the pledge 
which he has given to his employers, to 
fulfil the duties attached to his situation. 
This, therefore, constitutes the first divi- 
sion of his time—and this division will 
comprehend the hours of attendance. 
That it may not trench upon the 
regularity of his system, be will take 
care to accomplish all he has to do with- 
in the given period; and that he muy 
effect this, he will not allow any unsea- 
sonable interruption which he can pre- 
vent, to iagerfere with his purpose: he 
will reflect that he is of no other impor- 
tance in his office, than ashe fulfils the 
duties of his peculiar department; but 
that while he continues to perform these, 
he secures to himself the important char- 
acter of a young man who can be de- 
see upon. In office hours, therefore, 

e must have no other concern than that 
which relates to his official business— 
and every other object must be rejected as 


an irrelevant intrusion upon hig attention. + 


Now, my dearG 


» you are thius 
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aceupied six hours in a day, and you are 
solemnly bound, by an honourable sense 
of your compact, to apply them to the 
service of your engagement. It seldom 
happens, I believe, that in your profession 
the pressure of business exceeds the oppor- 
tunities which the hours set apart for its 
execution afford for itscompletion. You 
may, therefore, reckon upon the entire 
possession of the rest of the day for your 
independent application to your own 
peculiar purposes ;—whatever these pur- 
poses may be, therefore, do not sufter 
them to distract your thoughts, or divert 
your attention from that official direction 
of both to which both ought to be con- 
formed ; but content yourself with the 
conviction that you have time enough 
in the rest of the day to attend to them. 

By this arrangement, pressure will oot 
produce hurry, nor will hurry, should it 
occur from any extraordinary cause, im- 
plicate you in desultory or inaccurate 
performance of your duty. 

By dividing your time, you reduce 
all your pursuits into a regular system 
-of action ; you prevent their interfering 
with and confounding each other ; and, 
what is of greater consequence than all 
this, you effectually obviate all that long 
train of disabilities which invariably fol- 
low from procrastination, that ‘“ thief of 
time” as Young very aptly calls it. Your 
hours of business, therefore, must be ap- 
plied to business only—and I should ad- 
vise you not to fall into that custom 
which prevails among young men, of 
making appointments with their young 
acquaintance to meet them at their place 
of business upon the most trifling occa- 
sions ; and castying thither books either 
of frivolous import, or of a less justifia- 
ble description. 

This caution, unnecessary as it may 
appear, will assume some ayn of im- 
portance, when it is recollected that every 
interruption produces delay in business. 
The value of your time willnever be 
duly appreciated by those who take no 
account of their own ; and while they 
think they have hours to spare, they will 
not reflect that you have nota moment to 
lose. Suchimpertinents you should brush 
away as you would the fly that lights 
upott the paper on which you are writing. 

Your private letters also are as much 
out of place, if you are in the habit of 
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reading and answering them at yous 
desk—and books or parcels which have 
nothing to do with the affairs of your 
business, should not be admitted among 
your professional papers ; the mixturedoes 
not bespeak the man of business, and 
this isthe only character in which you 
should be known at such hours ; and 
here I would protest against that idle 
practice of many of your brother clerks 
who are in the habit of keeping books 
of light or vicious reading io their desks, 
with which they waste many a half-hour 
that might and ought to be otherwise 
employed. Such a practice is apt tq 
produce an estrangement of thought that 
detaches them from their occupation, and 
unfits them for that deliberative part of tt 
which is at all times requisite, even in its 
most cursory claims upon their attention. 
Let it not be thought by you that I carry 
this subject too far, and strain it beyond 
its generalimportance, by minutiz which, 
in your opinion, have no influeuce upon 
the common progress of the business of 
office ;—for the fact is, my dear G : 
that in whatever station a young man is 
placed, his mind displays itself more by 
such deviations, than by the graver ex- 
ercises of his employ—these he is well 
aware if not performed with due con- 
sideration, give a stamp to his character 
atonce, and therefore he keeps himself 
upon his guard, while he concludes, that 
he may indulge in the former without any 
danger of committing himself to the cen- 
sure of his employers. But all such in- 
dulgences, if continued, are very likely 
to clothe his proceedings with that des- 
ultory air, which, in time, will grow into 
character, and willgo a great way towards 
diminishing the estimate of his official 
usefulness, or personal worth. Steadi- 
ness ina youth is a qualification which 
is held ia much higher esteem by his 
superiors, than that sort of quickness 
which he is in the habit of depending 
upon for getting up his lost time, and 
supplying those consequent omissions 
which a uniform tenor of settled applica- 
tion would have enabled him to avoid. 
This steadiness is the satisfactory 
ground of their confidence, but this 
quickness, while they perceive itto be 
the resource of his irregularity, will 
always deter them from giving him any 
agency of extraordinary trust; you will 
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therefore do well to avoid this common plicate you in some inconvenient tres+ 
error of young men similarly situated pass upon the time allotted for the avo- 
with yourself; because whatever of cations of your employ, and in that pro- 


your private pursuits mixes itself with portion the execution of them will be 


you public duties, will be sure to im- 


imperfect, and incomplete. 


Concluded ia our next. 


ON THE VIRTUES OF COFFEE. 


ee 


Brom the Egeopean Magzzine. 


{' is a generally-received opinion, that 
the human frame is not less influenced 
by diet, than by climate; that its dispo- 
sitions, and characteristics, owe their orig- 
Toality as much to food, as those diseas- 
es evidently do, which are the legitimate 
and indisputable issue of it. 

If the preceding position be just, there 
eannot surely by a subject more interest- 
ing to man, than the pursuit of that know- 
Jedge which may instruct him to avoid 
what is hurtful to health, to select for his 
use such things as tend to raise the val- 
we of his condition, and to carry the en- 
yoyments of life to their utmost improve- 
ment, 

In England the use of this berry hith- 
erto has been principally confined to the 
eccasional luxury of individuals; as 
such, it is scarcely an object of public 
concern ; but government, wisely con- 
sidering that this produce of our own 
West India islands is raised by our fel- 
low-subjects, and paid for in our own 
manufactures, has lately reduced the 
duty on the importation of plantation 
coffee ; which has brought it within the 
reach of almost every description of peo- 
ple; and as it is not liable to any per- 
nicioas process in curing it, and is inca- 
pable of adulteration, the use of it will 
probably become greatly extended ; as 


rates the process of digestion, corrects 
crudities, and removes the colic and 
flatulencies, 

Besides its effect in keepibg up the 
harmony of the gastrick powers, it dif- 
fuses a genial warmth that cherishes the 
animal spirits, and takes away the list- 
lessness and languor which so greatly 
embitter the hours of nervous people, 
after any deviation to excess, fatigue, or 
irregularity. 

From the warmth and efficacy of cof- 
fee in attenuating the viscid fluids, and 
increasing the vigour of the circulation, 
it has been used with great success in 
the fluor albus, inthe dropsy, and in worm 
complaints; and in those comatose, 
anasarcous, and such otherdiseases as arise 
from unwholesome food, want of exercise, 
weak fibres, and obstructed perspiration. 

There are but few people who are 
not informed of its utility for the head- 


ache; the steam sometimes is very use- 


ful to mitigate pains of the head :—ia 
the West Indies, where the violent spe- 
cies of head-ache, such as cephala, 
hemicrania, and clavus, are more fre- 
quent and more severe than in Europe, 
coffce is the only medicine that gives re- 
lief. Opiates are sometime used, but 
coffee has an advantage that.opium does 
not possess; it may be taken in all cor- 


in other countries, it may diffuse itself ditions of the stomach ; and at all times 


among the mass of the people, and make 
a considerable ingredient in their daily 
sustenance. 

The extraordinary influence that cof- 
fee, judiciously prepared, imparts to the 


by women, who are most subject to 
these complaints ; as it dissipates those 
congestions and obstructiens that are 
frequently the cause of the disease, and 
which opium is known to increase, when 


stomach, from its tonic and invigorating its temporary relief is past. 


qualities, 1s strongly exemplified by the 


Coffee having the admirable property 


immediate effect produced on taking it, of promoting perspiration, it allays thirst, 
when the stomach is overloaded with and checks preternatural heat. 


food, or nauseated with surfeit, or de- 


bilitated by intemperance. 


The great use of coffee in France is 
supposed to have abated the prevalency 


To constitutionally weak stomachs, it of the gravel. 


affords a pleasing sensation; it acccle- 


In the French Colonies, where coffee 


24 Dr. Moseley on the Virtues of Coffee. 
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is more used than with the English, as 
well asin ‘Turkey, where it is the princi- 
pal beverage, not only the gravel, but the 
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opinion has been received, and propaga- 
ted from him, as he received and prope- 
gated it from its fabulous origin. The 


gout, those tormentors of so many of facts have been refuted by Du Foar, 


the human race, are scarce known. 

It has been found useful in quieting 
the tickling vexatious cough that often 
accompanies the small-pox, and other 
eruptive fevers. A dish of strong cof- 
fee, without milk or sugar, taken fre- 
quently in the paroxysm of an asthma, 
abates the fit; and I have often known 
it to remove the fit entirely. Sir John 
Floyer, who had been afflicted with the 
asthma from the seventeenth year of bis 
age until he was upwards of fourscore, 
found no remedy in all his elaborate re- 
searches, until the latter part of his life, 
when he obtained it by coffee. 

Prepared strong and clear, and diluted 
with a great portion of boiled milk, it be- 
comes a highly nutritious and balsamic 
diet ; proper in hectic, pulmonic, and all 
complaints where a milk diet is useful ; 
and is a great restorative to constitutions 
emaciated by the gout and other chronic 
disorders. 

Long watching and intense study are 
wonderfully supported by it, and without 
_ the ill consequences that succeed the sus- 
pension of rest and sleep, when the ner- 
vous influence has nothing so sustain it. 

Bacon says, ‘ coffee comforts the head 
and heart, and helpsdigestion.” Dr. Wil- 
lis says, “‘ being daily drank, it wonder- 
fully clears and enlightens each part of 
the soul, and disperses all the clouds of 
every function.” The celebrated Dr. 
Hervey used it often; Voltaire lived al- 
most onit; and the learned and seden- 
tary of every country have recourse to it 
to refresh the brain, oppressed by study 
and contemplation. 

It is not to be expected that coffee 
should escape objections; and among its 
most furious enemies was Simon Paulli; 
but he founded his prejudice against cof- 
fee, as he had his prejudices against tea, 
chocolate, and sugar, not on experience, 
but on anecdotes that he had picked up 
by hasty travellers, which had no other 
foundation than absurd report and con- 
jecture :—-but on these absurd tales this 
learned man confesses he supports a no- 
tion that coffee (like tea to the Chinese) 
acted-as a great drierto the Persians, and 
abated apbrodisiacal warmth. This 


and many travellers. 

, Sit Thomas Herbert, who was seve- 
ral years in the East, tells us that the Per- 
sians have a different opinion of coffee = 
—‘“ They say, that coffee comforts the 
brain, expels melancholy and sleep, pur- 
ges choler, lightens the spirits, and begets 
an excellentconcoction: and, by custom, 
becomes delicious, But all these virtues 
do not conciliate their liking of itsomuch, 
as the romantic notion, that it was invent- 
ed and brewed by the Ancet Gasaren 
to restore Mahomet’s decayed moisture, 
which it did effectually. 

A subject like coffee, possessed of ac- 
tive principles and evident operations, 
must necessarily be capable of misappli- 
cation and abuse; and there must be 
particular habits which these operations 
disturb. Slare says he used it in too 
great excess, and it affected his nerves ; 
but Dr. Fothergill, who was a sensible 
man, and did not use it to great excess, 
though he was of a very delicate habit, 
and could not use tea, drank coffee “ al- 
most constantly for many years, without 
receiving any inconvenience from it.” 

But the history of particular cases 
sometimes serves but to prove, that man- 
kind are not all organized alike; and 
that the sympathy of one, and the an- 
tipathy of another, ought by no means to 
render useles that infinite variety which 
pervades all nature; and with which 
the earth is blessed in the vegetable cre- 
ation. Were it so, physic would ac- 
quire but little aid from the toils of phi- 
losophy, when philosophy had no other 
incitement to labour than barren specu- 
lation. 

Jt has long been a custom with many: 
people among us, to add mustard to 
their coffee: mustard, or aromatics, may, 
with great propriety, be added in flatu- 
lent, languid, and scorbutic constitutions ; 
and particularly by invalids, and in such 
cases where warmth or stimulus is ree 
quired. 

The Eastern nations add either cloves, 
cinnamon, cardamoms, cummin-seed, or 
essence of amber, &c. but neither milk 
orsugar. Milk and sugar, without the 
aromatics, are generally used with it in 


~ 
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Europe, America, and the West India 
Islands, except when taken after dinner ; 
then the method of the French is com- 


monly followed, and the milk is omitted. 


A cup or two thus taken after dinner, 
without cream or milk, promotes diges-, 
tion, and has been found very servicea- 
ble to those who are habitually costive. 
If a draught of water is taken before 
coffee, according to the eastern custom, 
it gives ita tendency to act as an aperi- 


ent. 

If a knowledge of the principles of 
coffee, founded on examination and va- 
rious experiments, added to observations 
made on the extensive and indiscriminate 
use of it, cannot authorise us to attribute 
to it any particular circumstance un- 
friendly to the human frame s—if the 
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Dr. Carey on a new Coffee-Simmerer. 


unerring test of experience has confirm- 
ed its utility, In many countries, not ex- 
clusively productive of those inconve- 
niencies, habits, aod diseases, for which 
its peculiar properties seem most appli- 
cable :—let those properties be duly 
considered, and let us reflect on tha 
state of our atmosphere, the food and 
mode of life of the inhabitants, 80 inju- 
rious to youth and beauty, filling the 
large towns and cities with chronical in- 
firmities ; and I think it will be evident 
what advantages will result from the 
general use of coffee in England, as an 
article of diet, from the comforts of 
which the poor are not excluded, and to 
what purposes it may often be employed, 
as a safe and powerful medicine. 
London ; April 8, 1817. 
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From La Belle Assermblee. 


Me. Epiror, 

6 hee use of coffee becoming every 
day more extensive in this country, 
I presume that apy suggestion for the 
improvement of that pleasant and salu- 
brious beverage cannot be unacceptable 

to the public. Under that persuasion, 
. beg leave to communicate a method of 
coffee-making, which I have long prac- 
tised, and which I find to answer my 
purpows better than any other ; although 
bave tried several, and bestowed on the 
subject a share of attention, which your 
readers will hardly deem censurable, 
when apprised that coffee has, for the 
last three years, been my only beverage, 


a morning and evening tea. 

rocess is that of simmering over 
the small but steady flame ofalamp; 4 
processat oncesimple, easy, aod uniformly 
productive of an extract 60 grateful to 
the palate and the stomach as to leave 
me neither the want nor desire of any 
stronger liquor. But to accomplish this, 
a vessel of peculiar construction ig re- 
quisite. Mine is a straight-sided pot, as 
wide at top as at bottom, and inclosed 
in acase of similar shape, to which itis 
voldered air-tight at the top. The case 
s3 above an inch wider than the pot; 
ctescends somewbat Jess than an inch 
Inoclow it, and ig entirely open at the 
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bottom; thus admitting and confining & 
body of hot air all round and underneath 
the pot: the lid is double, and the vessel 
is, of course, furnished with a convenient 
handle and spout. 

The extract may be made either with 
hot or cold water. If intended for 

use hot water will be proper, but 
not actually boiling ; and, the powdered 
coffee being added, nothing remains but 
to close the lid tight, to stop the spout 
with a cork, and plece the vessel over the 
lamp, where it may remain unattended 
until the coffee is wanted for immediate 
use. Itmay then be strained through a 
bag of stout coarse linen, which will 
transmit the liquid so perfectly clear as 
not to contain the smallest particle of 
the powder. The strainer is tied round 
the mouth of an open cylinder, or tube, 
which is fitted into the mouth of the cof- 
fee-pot that is to receive the fluid, asa 
streamer i3 fitted into the mouth of a 
saucepan ; aod if the coffee-pot have a 
cock pear the bottom, the liquid may be 
drawn out as fast and as hot as it flows 
from the strainer. 

If the coffee be notintended for speedy 
use, as is the case with me, who have my 
simmerer placed over my night-lamp at 
bed: time, to produce the beverage which 
Iam to drink the next day at dinner and 
supper time; 10 auch cases cold water 
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may be used with equal, or perhaps 
superior advantage. 

With respect to the lamp, although a 
fountain lamp is undoubtedly preferable, 
any of the common small lamps which 
are seen in every tin-shop, will answer 
the purpose, provided that it contain a 
sufficiency of oil to continue burning 
bright during the requisite length of time. 
The tube, or burner, of my lamp is little 
more than one-eighth of an inch in 
diameter ; and this at the distance of one 
inch and three quarters below the bottom 
of the pot, with the wick little more than 
one-eighth of an inch high, and with 
pure spermaceti oil, has invariably per- 
formed, as above described, without re- 
quiring any trimming or other attention, 
and without producing any smoke ; 
whereas if the wick was too high, or the 
oil not good, the certain consequences 
would be smoke, soot, and extinction. 


Lord Byron's new Poem, “ The Lament of Tasso.” 
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One material advantage attending this 
mode of coffee-making i3, that a smaller 
powdered berry is requisite 
to give the desired strength to the liquor. 
The common methods require that the 
powder be coarse, in which state it does 
not give out its virtue so completely asif 
it were ground finer ; whereas inthis pro- 
cess it may be used as fine as it can con- 
veniently be made; and the finer it is the 
smaller will be the quantity required, or 
the richer the extract, as I have agreeably 
experienced, since I have been enabled 
by the new invention of Messrs. Deakin 
and Duncan, of Isdgate-hill, to have 
my coffee at once reduced to the proper 
degree of fineness by a single operation, 
without the tedious labour of a second 
grinding with the mill tightened.—I am, 
Sir, yours, &c. Joun Carey. 

June 1817. 
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THE LAMENT OF TASSO. 


At Ferrara (io the library) are preserved the 
original MSS, of Tasso’s Gierasalemme and 
tof Guarini’s Pastor Fido, with letters of 
Tasso, one from Titian to Ariasto ; aad the 


All this bath somewhat worn me, and may 
wear 

Bat mast be borne. 1 stoop not to despair : 

For I have battled with mine agony, 


inkstand and chair, the tomb and the house, And 


of the latter. Butas misfortune hasa greater 
interest for posterity, aad little or none for 
the contemporary, the cell where Tasso was 
confined in the hospital of St. Anna attracts 
a more fixed attention than the residence or 
the monument of Ariosto---at | it had 
this effect on me. There are two inscriptions, 
one on the outer gate, the second over the 
cell iwelf, inviting, asnecessarily the wonder 
and the indignation of the spectator. Ferrara 
is much decayed, and 6a 3 the 
castle still exists entire ; and I saw the court 
where Parisina and Huge were beheaded, 
according to the annal of Gibbon. 


I. 
| Pie years !-—-It tries the thrilling frame 
to 


bear 
And eagle-spirit of a Child of Soag-~ 
Long years of outrage, calumny, and wrong ; 
Imputed madness, prisoned solitude, 
And the mied’s canker in its savage mood, 
When the impatient thirst of light and air 
Parches the heart ; and the abhorred grate, 
Marring the sunbeams with its hideous shade, 
Works thro’ the throbbiag eyeball tu the brain 
With a hot sense of heaviness and pain 5 
And bare, at once, Captivity displayed 
Stands scofing thro’ the never-opened gate, 
Which nothing thro’ its bars admits, snve day 
And tasteless food, which I have eat alone 
Till its ansocial bitterness is gone ; 
And I can oe like a beast of prey, 
Sullen and lonely, couching in the cave 
Which is wy lair, and---it may be--my grave. 


nd made me wings werewith to overfly 
The narrow circus of my dungeon wall, 
And freed the Holy Sepulchre from thral), 
And revelied among men and things divine, 
And poured my spirit over Palestine, 
In honour of the sacred war for him, 
The God who was on earth and is in heaven, 
For he hath streugthened me in heart and limb. 
That thro’ this suterunce I might be forgiven, 
I have employed my pesance to record 
How Salem's shrine was won, and bow adored . 


IT. 

But this is ed ca pleasant task is done :--- 

My long-sustaining friend of many years ! 

If I do blot thy final p 

Know, that my sorrows 
none. 

Bat thou, my young creation ! my soul's child | 

Which rd ylag ruund me came and 
smiled, 

And wooed me from myself with thy sweet 


e with tears, 
ve wrung from me 


9 
Thou too art gone-—and so is my delight : 
And therefore do I weep and inly bleed 
With this last brnise upon a broken reed. 
Thou too art ended---what is left me now ? 
For I have anguish yet to bear—and how ? 
I know not that---but in the innate force 
Of my own spirit shall be found resource. 
1 have pot sunk, for I had no remorse, 
Nor ceue ce such: they called me mad---and 


w 
Oh ieonora { wilt not thou reply ? 
I was indeed delirious in my heart 
To life my love so lofty as thou art; 
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But still my frenzy was not of the mind ; 

I knew my fault, and feel my punishment 

Not less because I suffer it unbent. 

That thou wert beautifal, and I not blind, 

Hath ste the sin which shuts me from man- 
sind 5 

But let them go, or torture as they will, 

My heart can multiply thine image still ; 

Successful love may sate itself away, 

The wretched are the faithful ; ’t is their fate 

To have all feeling save the one decay, 

And every passion into one dilate, 

As rapid rivers into ocean pour ; 

Bat ours is fathomless, and hath no sbore. 


III. 
Above me, bark! the long and maniac cry 
Of minds and bodies in captivity. 
And bark ! the Jash and unerenn ne howl, 
Aad the balf-inarticulate blasphemy 
There be some here with worse than frenzy 


oul 
Some who do still goad on the o’er-labourcd 
: 


mind. 

And dim the little light that ’s left behind 
With ocedless torture, as their tyrant will 
Js wound up to the lust of doing ill ; 
With these and with their victims am T classed. 
"Mid sounds and sights like these long years 

__ have passed ; 
"Mid sights and sounds like these my life may 
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8o let it be—-for chen I shall repose. 
IV. 
Ihave been patient, let me be so yet; 
I bad forgotten half 1 would forget, 
Eat it revives—-ob ! would it were my lot 
To be forgetful as I am forgot ! 
Feel — fae with those who bade me 
we 
Jo this vast lazar-house of many woes ? 
Where laughter is not mirth, nor thought the 


mind, 
Nor words a language, nor e’°en men mankind: 
bere cries reply to curses, shrieks to blows, 
And each is tortured in his separate hell—- 
Fer we are crowded in our solitades--- 
Many, but each divided by the wall, 
Which echoes Madness in her babbling 


moods ;-—- — 
While aS bear, nove heed his neighbour's 
None ! save that One, the veriest wretch of 


all 
Who was not made to be the mate of these, 
Nor bound between Distraction and Disease. 
Feel gis on with those who placed me 


ere 
Who have debased me in the minds of men, 
ebarring me the usage of my own, 
Blighting my life in best of its career, 
panting my thoughts as things to shun and 
ear 


Would I not them hack these again, 
Aud teach vi si sorrow’s slited Groat ? 
The struggle to be calin, and cold distress, 
Which undermines our stoical success ? 
No !—still too proud to be viodictive—I 

ve pardoned princes’ insalts, and would die. 
Yes, Sister of my Suvereign! for thy sake ° 
I weed all bitterness from out my breast, 
Ithath no besiness where thou art a guest ; 
Thy brother bates--bat I can not detest; 

pitiest not—-but I can not forsake. 


Vv. 
Look on a love which knows not to despair, 
Bat all engecncnee is still my better part, 
Dwelling deep in my shut and silent heart 


Lord Byron's new Poem, “ The Lament of Tasso.” 
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As dwells the gathered lightning in its cloud 
Encompassed With its dark and rolling shroud, 
Till strack,---forth flies the all-ethereal dart 


_ And thus at the collision of thy name 


The vivid thought still fiashes through my frame, 
Aad for a moment all things as they were ' 
Flit by me ;~—-they ave gone---I am the same. 
And yet my love without ambition grew ; 
I knew tby state, my station,and I knew 
A princess was no love-mate for a bard ; 
I tnd it not, | breathed it not, it was — 
Sufficient to itself, its owa reward; 
Andif my eyes revealed it, they, alas! 
Were punished by the silentness of thine, 
And yet I did not venture to repine. 
Thou wert to me a crysta!-girded shrine, 
Worshipped at holy distance, and around 
Hallowed and meekly kissed the saintly - 
ground ; 

Not for thow wert a princess, bat that Love 
Had robed thee witha glory, and arrayed 
Thy lineaments in beauty that dismayed--- 
Ob! not dismayed—but awed, like One above ; 
And in that sweet severity there was 
A something which all seftness did surpass--- 
I know not how-——thy genius mastered mine--- 
My star stood still before thee :—if it were 
Presumptuous thus to love without design, 
That sad fatality hath cost me dear 3 
But thou art dearest still, and I should be 
Fit for this cell, which wrongs me, but for thce. 
The very love which locked me to my chain 
Hath ligntened half its weight ; and fur the rest, 
Though heavy, lent me vigour to sustain, 
And look to thee with undivided breast, 
And foil the ingenuity of Pain, 

VE. 
It is no marvel-—from my very birth 
My soul was drunk with love which did pervade 
And mingte with whate’er 1 saw on earth; 
Ot objects all inanimate I made 
Idols, and vut of wild and lonely flowers, 
And rocks, whereby they grew, a paradise, 
Where I did lay me down within the shade 
Of waving trees, and dreamed sncounted hours, 
Tho’ | was chid for wandering ; and the wise 
Shook their white aged heads o’er me, and said 
Of such materials wretched men were made, . 
And such a traant boy would end in wo, 
Aad that the only lesson was a blow ; 


_ And then they smote me, and I did not weep, 


Bat cursed them io my heart, andto my baunt 
Returned and wept ajone, and dreamed again 
aah ce which arse al beeen sleep. 

with my years my 90 to pant 
With feelings of strange tumalt and sott pain ; 
And the whole heart exhaled into One Want, 
Bat andefined and wandering, till the day 
I found the thing J sought---and that was thee ; 
Aad then I lost my being all to be 
Absorbed in thine---the world was past away--- 
Thou didst annihilate the earth to me ! 


VIL 
1 loved all solitude-—but little thought 
To spend I knew not what of life, remote 
From all communion with existence, save 
The maniac and histyrant; had I been 
Their fellow, many years ere this had seen 
My mind like theirs corrupted to its grave ; 
But who hath seen me writhe,or heard me rave? 
Perecbance in such a cell we suffer more 
Than the wrecked sailor on his desert shore ; 
The world is all before him-—nsine is here, 
peace wire the space they must accord my 


ier. 
What though he perish, he may Jift his eye 
And with a dying glance upbraid the sky-— 
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I will not raise my own in such reproof, 
Although ’tis cloaded by my dodgeoa roof. 


— VITt.. 
Sa do I feel at times my mind decline, 
ut with a sense of its decay :—I see 
Uawonted lights along my prison shine, 


And a st demon, who is vexing me 
With ilfe D ranks and pett a below 
The feeling of the healthful aad the free ; 


But much to One, who long hath suffered so, 
Sickness of heart, and narrowness of place, 
And ali that may be borne, or can debase. 

I thought mine enemies had been but man, 
But spirits may be leagued with them—all 


Abandons-— Heaven forgets me---in the dearth 

Of such defence the Powers of Fvil can, 

It may be, tempt me further, and prevail 

Against the outworn creature they assuil. 

Ti tee eapering Sey ee loved 
a tempering fire? because I lov 

Because I loved what not to Jove, and see, 


Was more or less than mortal, and tban me. 


IX. 
I once was quick in feeling—that is o’er--- 
My scars are callous, or I should have dashed 
My brain against these bars as the sun flashed 
In mockery through them ;---if I bear and bore 
The much [ have recounted, and the more 
Which hath no words, ’tis that I would not die 
And sanction with self-slanghter the dall lie 
Which snared me here, with the brand of 


Stam anes 

Pp ness deep into my memo 

And woo compassion to a blighted caane: 
Sealing the sentence which my foes proclaim. 
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No-~it shall be immortal !~-and T make 

A fature temple of my ae cell, 

Which nations yet shall visit for my sake. 

While thou, Ferrara ! when no longer dwell 

The ducal chiefs withia thee, shalt all down, 

And cross piecemeal view thy hearthless 
alls, 

A poet's wreath shall be thine only crowo, 

A poet’s dungeon thy most far renown, 

While strangers wonder o’cr thy unpeopled 


walls 
Andthou, Leonora! thou---who wert ashamed 
That such as 1 could love---who blushed to 


hear 
To less than monarchs that thou couldst be 


dear, 
Go! tell thy brother that my heart, untamed 
By grief, years weariness--and it may be 
A taint of that he would impute to me--- 
From long infection of aden like this 
Where the mind rots congenial with the abyss 
Adores thee still ;--and add---that when ¢ 


towers 
And battlements which guard his joyous hours 
Of banquet, dance, and revel, are forgot, 
Or left untended in a dull repose, 
This---this shall be a consecrated spot ! 
But thou--when all that Birth Beauty 


throws 
Of magic round thee is extinct—shalt have 
One half the laurcl which o’ershades my grave. 
No power in death can tear our names =p 
As none in life could rend thee from my heart 
Yes, Leonora ! it shall be our fate 
To be entwined for ever---but too late : 


——- 
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‘ To tbe Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
ry 


i your very valuable publication 
we are informed that a glass botile, 
empty, corked, and sealed at the end,* in 
order, to distinguish the ends, was fasten- 
ed to asca-line, and let down into the 
sea to the depth of 100 fathoms; on 
being drawn up, it was found to be filled 
with water, and the cork inverted, firmly 
fixed into the neck of the bottle ; and, 
being repeatedly done, the same effects 
were produced. A foot cube of sea-wa- 
ter (as I am informed,) weighs 1030 
ounces (avoirdupois). Now, suppose 
the throat of the bottle in width would 
square five-eighths one-sixteenth of an 
inch, the pressure of water on the cork 
would be 125 pounds at the above depth. 
I oe a cork cannot be stuffed into 
a bottle so firm as to resist this weight ; 
I think the neck of the bottle will sooner 
burst ; but, however this may be, I am 
persuaded it was not. By this pressure, 
then, is the cork forced into the bottle, 


and it fills, and by the same pressure is 
¥ See Ath. Vol. p.25. 


the cork fixed again in the bottle’s throat ; 
for, let it be recollected, the water press- 
es in every direction alike ; and, as long 
as any could squeeze in, so long would 
the cork continue to rise towards its place; 
if there was room for only one particle to 
go abreast by the side, or through the 
cork, it would be sufficient to raise It. 
Now, with regard to the cork being in- 
verted, and that repeatedly, I think 1s 
easily accounted for, thus—sealing-wax 
is much heavier than water, and much 
more so than cork; it is very natural 
then for the sealed end to preponderate. 
This is perfectly consistent with the laws 
of gravity: hence the lighter end leads 
the way into the throat of the bottle. 
Apri 1817. W. Broore. 


From La Belie Assembice. 
A PARALLEL TO MADAME LAVALETTF. 
The exertions of Madame Lavalette to 
save her husband have been highly extol- 
led, yet not above their meed. The lady 
of an ancestor of a late Asiatic victor. 
Sir H. ,encountered greater personal 
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danger, and was not less successful in de- 
hveriag her husband from imminent peril. 
M. M , of N ,» was more 
than suspected of treasonable correspon- 
dence with Prince Charles Edward, and 
the poetical and musical John Roy 
Stewart, supported by a party of the 
Scotch Greys, apprehended him. Mr. 
Stewart was by birth a gentleman, but a 
sergeantcy of dragoons wasno mean 
appointment for the son ofa vassal in 
those days, when bon-fires were blazing 
through a very extensive district, because 
the younger brother of a powerful chief 
had obtained an Ensigncy ina regiment 
of foot. When a young gentleman 
determined to take his chance of a hal- 
berd, he prevailed with two or three 
cousins, or friends, to share the adventure, 
and these well-descended soldiers made 
a separate cast in their corps. Mr.Stew- 
art was politely entertained at N “ 
and urged’ to stay all night, with offers 
of every accommodation for the men 
under his command ; but fearing a rescue 
might be attempted he declined the in- 
vitation, which he said would detain him 
beyond the time specified in his orders, 
The lady was in hourly expectation of 
confinement, vet would not be dissuaded 
from attending her husband, wherever 
his destiny might doom hiin to prison. 
She beseeched Mr. Stewart to allow Mr. 
M— to take her behind him on a 
pillion, Mr. Stewart could not deny a 
request so touching. ‘The prisoner rode 
slowly on account of his lady’s situation. 
They came toa lone moor, and about its 
ceatre Mrs. M cried out to Mr. 
Stewart to dispatch his men different 
ways, to call some of her own sex to 
assist her, She pointed out the direc- 
tons nearest to dwelling-houses. The 
men received permission, and rode off. 
Only Mr. Stewart remained; Mrs. 
M—— after a little time, begged his 
help to alight, and in that act clasped 
him so closely round the neck, as to give 
her husband time to escape, by spurring 
his horse to the utmost speed. r. 
Stewart dared not rejoin his regiment. 
He hastened to the rebel army, and died 
acolonel in the French service. John 
Roy Stewart’s Strathspey is probably 
well kaown to our fair readers. We 
have presented them with a specimen of 
his poctry. Though unpolished, it 
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breathes the soul of fire which inforined 
his athletic indefatigable frame. 
TUE BARBERRY-BUSH. 
From the Gtntleman's Magazine. 

Your correspondent R. C. in remark - 
ing, from experiment, that ‘“ neither 
spring-wheat, about thirty yards distant, 
nor Lammas, about fifty, was at all in- 
jured by this (supposed) noxious neigh- 
bour,” has furnished a proof, in addition 
to the many previously existing, of the 
entire harmlessness of the Barberry-bush, 
in respect to its supposed power of mil- 
dewing wheat in proximity with it. I 
hope this gentleman will excuse my ex- 
pressing a wish that he had authenticated 
the above communication with his real 
pame, since he would have been thereby, 
to a greater degree, instrumental in root- 
ing out a nonsensical and groundless pre- 
judice, which has served to root up many 
a harmless Barberry-bush. I refer to the 
Gentleman’s Magazine for November, 
1815, for some observations on this sub- 
ject,resulting from many years experience. 

May 14,1817.  Joun Laurence. 

eee 
PICTURES ON PAINTED GLASS. 

Richness and clearness of colour are 
among the chief sources of pleasure de- 
rived from visible objects. But this co- 
lour never of itself raises that pleasure so 
powerfully as when it is transparent from 
light passing through it. bus the sun 
as he rises and sets in @ serene summer, 
Sometimes shines through the steady 
clouds with a lucidoess, variety and pow- 
er, that put to shame every other display 
of colour whatever : 


*¢ The clouds in thousand liv’ries dight, 
“6 Rob’d in flames and amber light.” 


So in Painting on Glass, the richness and 
clearness of the tints immensely surpass 
all others, owing mainly to the light shi- 
ning through the glass. The very shad- 
ows themselves have considerable trans- 
parency, and appear with a peculiar 
and lustrous charm, by the advance of 
strong light into and its existence io the 
very domain of its natural enemy, shade, 
yet without diminishing that requisite 
shade. In this, and in the excess of 
brizhtness in the lights, especially in the 
warm tints, the imagination revels in vi- 
sual enjoyment. It feels a mental exci- 


tation, at once romantic and keen, from; 
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the novelty and intensity of the scene— 
a species of poetical temperament and 
cast of thought.— Kraminer, July 1817. 


Froco the Eusopean Magazine. 
QUASSIA. 

This valuable commodity has been 
much abused and despised, owing chief- 
ly, I presume, to its having been geoer- 
ally pushed forward as a substitute ; 
whereas, had it been suffered to stand 
forth upon its own merits, it would have 
made its way as @ most welcome auxilia- 
ry in some of the most trying situations 
of life. Three strong, but simple claims, 
it bas to public regard. First, the wood 
burned, powdered, and very finely sifted, 
furnishes a very excellent powder for the 
teeth, harmless in its immediate use, and 
salutary in its effect for cleansing, sweet- 
ening, and preserving them from decay ; 
secondly, a strong decoction of the chips 
of quassia is a certain preventive and 
cure for chilblains (about one: pound of 
chips, value 9d. to two gallons of water 
is sufficient) ; and, thirdly, half a wine 
a of water in which cassia has been 

iled, or long infused, taken in the mor- 
ning fasting, is exceedingly conducive to 
the renovation of health, spirits, and ap- 
petite. Should you consider these plain, 
. important, and unexpensive receipts wor- 
thy to be circulated through the medium 
of your valuable channel of communica- 
tion, I will take the liberty to convey to 
you the result of my experiments, in cases 
of a similar nature. 
ILLUSTRATION OF OBSCURE PROV- 

ERBS, CEREMONIES, Sc. 

The firing of evergreens, luurels,mis- 
tletoe, &c. in houses al Christmas, and 
practice of saluting females under the late 
ter.—Tradition says that the first christian 
churchio Britain was built of boughs ; 
and that the disciples adopted the plan as 
more likely to attract the notice of the peo- 

le, because the monks built their temples 
in that manner, probably in imitation of 
the temples of Saturn, which were always 
under the oak. The great feast of Saturn 
was heldin December ; and as the oaks 
were thea without leaves, the pvop'e 
brought bows and sprigs of evergreens— 


d christians, on the 25th of the same 

th, did the like, from whence orizgi- 

na present custom.——_New Mon. M. 
x 
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PREDICTIONS, 

There are two extraordinary instances 
of predictions being fulfilled, where no 
supernatural means can possibly be sup- 

osed. 

The first is mentioned by the learned 
Bishop of Worcester, in the Prefave 
to bis Sermons on Prophecy. It is part 
of a chorus in the Medea of Sencca :— 

‘ Venient annis 
Secula, seris, quibus Oceanus 
Vincula rerum laxet et ingens 


Patcat tellus, Tiphysqee novos 
Deteget orbes. 


This is obviously fulfilled by the in- 
vention of the compass, and the discovery 
of America. 

The otheris in the first book of Dante's 
Purgatorio. 


J’ mi volsia man’ destro, e paci mente 
AlP altro polo, e vidi quatro stelle 
Non viste mai, fuor ch’ alla prima gente. 


Now this is an exact description of 
the appearance of the four stars near the 
south pole; and yet Dante is known to 
have written before the discovery of the 
southern hemisphere.—Euro, Mag. 


Lord Chesterfield, who died in 1773, 
foretold that the French Monarchy 
would not last to the end of the century : 
Nostradamus, foretold (very clumsily, in 
our opinion) the disastrous death of 
Henry {I. . Regioinontanus foretold the 
capture of Paris, by the Duke of Guise ; 
and now follow more recent foretelling ; 
videlicet, 

‘'There was a lady prophetess atParis, 


Ciconomicusp Madame Normand, with whom Buona- 


parte was often closeted, for the purpose 
of explaining the Emperor’s dreams ; one 
in particular, which he bad dreamt re- 
peatedly, and which was past his finding 
out. It was the dream of the three 
phials ; one full of a colourless, another 
of a red liquor, & the third with nothing 
in it. Madame Normand said, as soon 
as she heard it, “ 1 know what it means ; 
but dare not tell it:” “ But I command 
you,” said the Emperor, “on pain of 
displeasure, tS explain it.” “ Then, if I 
must,” she said, “the red is the blood 
of your subjects, the white the tears of 
their relatives, and the empty phial your 
downfall.” Napoleon would have 
mounted into a furious passion with any © 
one else; but as be had promised for- 
givencss he bridled his rage, and, as he 
respected the prophetess, he dismissed 
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her, muttering to himself, Sc je tombe, je 
me releverat. Tiie fall and the recovery 
both took place, and, as we know, are 
come to pass ; for by the royal amnesty, 
the servants of Napoleon are the servants 
of Louis XVIII, which no Bourbon 
could have believed.’ 

The last prediction of the Parisian 
sooth-sayers was not so fortunate. Early 
in July, 1816, it was rumoured that the 
suo would be extinct on the 18th; and 
oo the 15th the placards began to appear 
in the wax-chandlers’ shops of the Palais 
Royal: * As the sun will be eteint on the 
18th, wd faut faire une provision de 
bougies.’— Panor. 

From the Pasorama. 
BRITISH EMBASSY TO PEKIN. 
The following is given as the most au- 
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his sword, and declared in a loud tone 
of voice he would not stir. The noise 
of his voice disturbed some:of bis suite, 
who being overcome with fatigue, had 
fallen asleep on acouch, ‘They rallied 
about him, and Lord A. seeing Mr. 
Cook, his aid-de-camp, about to draw 
his sword, he called to him, saying, 
‘*Mr. Cook, do not draw yet.” The 
Duke then pacified him, and left him. 
He however returned very shortly, say- 
ing the Emperor had sent a gracious 
message, that they must pow return to 
Tong Chew, and that he would see 
them another day. Consequently, they 
again set cut on their journey, after hay- 
ing been a few hours only at Yuen Min 
Yuen. They passed through the sub- 
urbs of Pekin, but did not enter the city, 
and arrived at Tong Chew late at night 


thentic accoust of the causes which led (I believe) on the second day after they 


tothe failure of the British Embassy, 
under the conduct of Lord Amherst. 
For further particulars we must wait till 
the whole history appears officially. 
Similar circumstances are not new to the 
Chinese Court; a Russian Embassy, 
sent over land, some years ago was stop- 
ped on the same account ; and after sev- 
eral fruitless attempts, gave up the jnten- 
tion of seeing the Chinese Sovereign, 
and returned home. The harmony of 
thetwo countries continued uninterrupted. 

It appears that discussions, negocia- 
tions, and threats, were used at Tong 
Chew, in order to procure the perform- 
aoce of the ceremonies. The point 
seemed to be given up by the Chinese, 
and Lord A. proceeded to Yuen Min 
Yuen, the Imperial gardens near Pe 
King ; and after travelling all night, to 
his great surprise when he alighted from 
his carriage, at six o'clock in the morning, 
he foand himself in the Imperial Court, 
surrounded by the princes, and principal 
Oflicers of state. An attempt was made 
to asher him unshaved, unwashed, and 
without his credentials, into the Empe- 


tor's presence. Something like farce.. 


‘hough not actual force, was nsed. At 
this ume he had thrown himself, over- 
come with fatigue, into a chair in a small 
rvom which was allotted him out of the 
crowd, Finding himself rudely seized 
by the arm, he sprang from his chair, and 
shook the person (the Duke as he is cal- 
ed) off : (I believe) he put his hand on 


had. left it. Every thing now appeared 
settled ; and they expected in a few 
days to be admitted into the presence of 
the Emperor ; but just before the break 
of day, they were all disturbed out of 
their sleep, with an order to prepare in- 
stantly for their journey to Canton. No 
kind of solicitation was made by Lord 
A. to remain, though some of the embas- 
sy say, that the mandarins evidently 
wished it. Ina little time presents were 
brought from the Emperor, and others 
were taken in return by the Chinese, who 
were permitted to make their own selec- 
tion. They then set out on their jour- 
ney, and have been treated with every 
mark of attention ever since. The Em- 
peror has published a Ignd of penitentia-. 
ry edict, complaining of having been de- 
ceived by his mandarins, &c. &c. ; and 
the Chinese that I have conversed with, 
evidently feel themselves disgraced. In 
short, it is the general opinion in the 
factosy, that the spirited manner in which 
Lord A. conducted himself, will be pro- 
ductive of as much, ‘if not more good, 
than had they been.received in the hur- 
ried manner that seemed to be intended. 
Tt has given the Chinese, and particular- 
ly the court, some insight into our spir- 
ited and independent character; and 
they have seen, for the first time, 90 
English ambassador acting with calm- 
ness and dignity, in a most trying situas, --- 
tion, disputing the right of equality yf 
his own soverciga, and despis.ng. ‘es 
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menaces of an Emperor, who declares 
there is but one sun in the beaveng, and 
one emperor on earth. 


Sir George Staunton will return home. 


with Lord Amherst, whose arrival is 
shortly expected.— Pan. July, 1817. 
AN BLRPHANT'S GALLANTRY. 

Petersburgh, April 2, 1817.—A 
wooden house has been built for the ele- 
phants with which the Emperor bas been 
presented by the Shah of Persia: the 
male is seventeen feet high, and is the 
same upon which the Persian monarch 
used to ride under an awning. Some 
Persians have reimained bere to attend 
these animals, A very curious circum- 
stance occarred a few days since. A 
lady who often came to see the elephant, 
was accustomed to bring him bread, 
apples, &c. One day the animal, by 
way of shewing his gratitude, seized the 
lady with his trunk, and put her upoa 
his back, on the place where the driver 
usally sits. The poor woman, terrified 
by this unexpected piece of gullantry, 
shrieked violently, and begged to be tak- 
en down ; but the Persians assured her 
that it was far more prudent to remain 
where she was, She was, therefure, 
obliged to wait till the elephant laid hold 
of her again, and set her down as gently 
as he liad before lifted ber i Bows. 


om—a ==. 
rom the Geatleman’s Magazine 


r 
Selections from the Works of Faller 
and South, &c. By the Rev. Arthur 

Broome. 1817. 

These “Selections” from the Works 
of Fuller and Soh are well calculated 
to instruct by sound precept, and con- 
vince by powerful argument—at the 
same time that they amuse and delight 
by continual sallies of humour and wit. 

“ Jesting.—Harmless mirth is the best 
cordial against the consumption of: the 
spirits; wherefore, jesting i3 not uolawfull, 
if it trespasseth not in quantity, quality, or 
season.—Jest not with the two-edged 
sword of God’s word. Will nothing 
please thee to wash thy hands in, but the 
font? or to drink healths in, but the 
church chalice?) And know, the whole 
aft is learnt at the first admission, and 
asia jeste will come without calling. 

fin the troublesome days of King Ed- 
ward the Fourth, a citizen in Cheapside 
‘was executed as a traitour, for saying he 
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would make his sonne heir to the crown, 
though he only meant his own house, 
having a crown for the signe; more 
dangerous it is, to wit-wanton it with 
the majesty of God. Wherefore, if 
without thine intention, and against thy 
will, by chance-medly thou bitest scrip- 
ture in ordinary discourse, yet fly to the 
city of refuge, and pray to God to forgive 
thee.—Scolf not at the naturall defects 
of any which are not in their power to 
mend. Qh, 'tis crueltie to beat a crip- 
ple with his owa crutches !—Neither 
scorn any for bis profession if honest, 
though poor and painfull.—He that re- 
lates another man’s wicked jest with de- 
light, adopts it for his own.—He that 
will lose his friend for a jest, deserves to 
die a beggar by the bargain.— We read 
that all those who were born in England 
the year after the beginning of the grest 
Mortality in 1349, wanted their foure 
cheek teeth. Such let thy jests be, that 
they may not grinde the credit of thy 
friend, and make not jests so long till 
thou becomest one.” — Fuller. 
NATURAL HISTORY. BEES. 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

Str—<As I was lately walking in a 
garden, T noticed some Be busily em- 
ployed upon the blossoms of some searlet 
runner kidney beans; I was sufprised 
to find that, instead of burying them- 
selves within the blossom, as is their us- 
ual manner with other flowers, they 
alighted onthe outside,and thrust their pro- 
boscis into an opening, which appeared to 
be formed by nature for that purpose, 
and which was found only in those flow- 
ers whose petals were fully expanded. 
T examiued the blossoms of some dwarf 
beans, but could find none of them per- 
forated in a similar manner. As T have 
never met with a notice of this fact,I a 
you will favour it witha place. 

_ INTERIOR HEAT OF TRE BARTII. 

It is well known that the deeper we 
penetrate into the earth the greater is the 
warmth. At Frerberg, they pretend to 
have calculated, that this increase of 
warmth amounts to one degree of the 
thermometer for 150 feet : from which 
it is inferred, that at the depth of 50 
German (225 English) miles, iron must 
melt, and the interior of the earth be u 
sea of liquid fire. 
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MEMOIRS OF EMINENT PERSONS. 
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MEMOIR OF M. TALMA, THE FRENCH GARRICK. (Extracted principally from 
Lady Moresn’s “ France,” a news novel. ) 


Prom the Lonéos Literary Gesette. : 


’ p\abee who is now ia bis fif- 
BA tieth year, was bom in France, 
and remained there till he attained his 
eighth year, when he was seat to receive 
a pert of his education ia England. It 
is @ remarkable circumstance in this easly 
part of his life, that be was selected to 


play, 
before 


French critics have been divided in 
opinion concerning the merits of Talma, 
who is the creator of a new style of dec- 
lamation on the French stage. Some 
have accused him of heaviness in his 
delivery, a hollowness of tone, and a 
voice which is almost always confined, 
and which never developes itself except 
by sudden bursts. Others declare bim to 
of eres it ers an 
arrived at a degree of per- 
before attained, 


rtial. amateurs agree that no qne 


recover froin its effects for some time after equals Talma in the character. of 9 tyrant 


and Mrs. Siddons ia tragedy, he returo- 
ed‘to France in 1786, and to ape 
ply himself to surgery as his future pro- 
feenton ; but his predominant ion sull 
ing bim to the stage, M. Mole, a 
ted comic actor with whom he 
became acquainted, took him under his 
eare, and, from the high opinion he es- 
tertained of his talents, introduced him to 
the committee of the Theatre Frangais, 
by whom he was engaged : in 1787 be 
saade his first a in the character 
of Seid in Woltaire’s Muhomet. He was 
then about 20. | 
_ The debit of Talma excited noenthu- 
siasm. The part of Charles LX. in the 
tragedy of that name, by Chenier, was 
the only one which afforded him an 
opportunity of commencing and establish- 
ing his reputation. Among other things, 
it was obeerved that he devoted such 
miaute attention to his costume and 
head-cress, and gave so peculiar aa €x~ 
pression to bis features, that he preseated 
a striking resemblance to the portraits 
which are preserved of that raonarah. 


or a aonspisator, such as Nero,. Manlius, 
which require spirit, 
nobleness, and dignity, like Tancred, 
Orosmanes, Achilles, &c. they prefer 
La Fond, who at this momeat shares 
with him she tragic sceptre of the Theatre 
Francais. 

The French almost despair of finding 
his equal---his superior they think impos- 
sible. It was not to be expected that 
sych aman as Talma, considering the 
tives in which he lived,cou)d have avoid- 
ed the imputation of party peseln He 
accordingly has been put down as of the 
revolutionary party ; but this is ao error, 
gr rather 8 calumny of his enemies, for 
he was, during the whole course of the 
moderate party, and, whatever his ene- 
mies may say to the contrary, he never 
made himself conspicuous. His com- 
manding talents-—his general acquire- 
ments---and, above all, the excellence of 
his private character, 90 distinguished for 
liberality and baspitality, cannot fuil to 
ensure him a favourable reception in this 
country. He speaks English fluently, 
but does not intend to perform any char- 
acter in an English play, nor indeed is it 
certain that he will ina French one,as he 
came here merely for his amusement. 

he celebrated critic Geoffroy, per- 
baps a little too much imbued with the 
principles of the old school, frequently 
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attacked the acting and declamation of childish solicitude and curiosity, I soon 


Talma in the Journal des Debats, : The 
latter, who was intoxicated with the 
applauses lavished upon him, could not 
endure the pointed cenqures with which 
the old critic daily stung him. One 
evening, whilst Geoffroy was at the 
Theatre Francais, accompanied by his 
wife, and a lady and gentleman their 
friends, the door of his box suddenly 
opened while the performers were on the 
stage. A man appeared, and said ina 
loud voice, ‘“Is‘M. Geoffroy bere?” 
Without waiting for a reply, he entered 
the box, and seizing Geoffroy by the 
hand, “Come out, villain!” continued 
he.—‘ Heavens, ’tis M. Talma!” -ex- 
claimed Madame Geoffroy. The friend 
Of the critic then repelling the tragic 
monarch, whose nails were already im- 
ela in characters of blood upon the 
iand of his censor, succeeded in forcing 
him out of the box and closing the door 
Qpon him. The door was however, 
Opened a second time; the siege of the 
box again commenced, but the occupants 
had the advantage, and remained masters 
of the field of battle. Had such an 
affair as this occurred in England, the 
actor would have been tried for an 
assaull, In France, however, he was 
dismissed with a slight reproof, which 
Savary, who was then minister of police, 
delivered to him with asmile. On’ the 
following day aay! gave a description 
of this scene in the Journal des Debates, 
and was expert enough to turo the joke 
‘against his adversary. 
Napoleon was exceedingly attached to 
Talma, and appointed him his reader. 
We are happy in being able on the 
resent occasion to subjoin an extract 
om ‘Lady Morgan’s forth-coming 
work, further illustrative of the peculiar 
talents of this distinguished actor. 

“ Britunnicus,” says Lady Morgan, 
“go long the fashion, from the inimitable 
performance of Talma in Nero, awaken- 
ed my most anxious expectations; and 
it was not withouf emotion that I saw 
myself, for the first time, in the great 
national theatre of France, and in a box 
chosen and’procured for me by M. Talma 
himself. Still, however great my expec- 
tation, however lively my impatience for 
the rising of the curtain, which recalled 


perceived that I was cold, languid, and 
inanimate to the genuine French audience 
that surrounded me. The bouse wasan 
overflow at an early hour: the orchestra, 
cleared of all its instruments, was filled 
to suffocation ; and the parterre, as usual, 
crowded with men (chiefly from the 
public schools and lycées, whose criti- 
cisms not unfrequently decide the fate of 
new pieces, and give weight to the repu- 
tation of old ones,) exhibited handreds 
of anxious faces, marked countenances, 
and figures and costumes which might 
answer alike for the bands of brigundage, 
or the classes of philosophy. Some were 
reading over the tragedy; others were 
commenting particular passages; 2 low 
murmur of agitation crept through the 
house like the rustling of leaves to a gen- 
tle wind, until the rising of the curtain 
stilled every voice, composed every 
muscle, and riveted the very existence of 
the audience (if I may usethe expression) 
upon the scene. 

“The theatres of other ‘countries 
assemble spectators, but an audience is 
only to be found in a French theatre. 
Through the whole five acts attention 
never flagged fora moment; not an eye 
was averted, not an ear unattending ; 
evury one seemed to have the play by 
heart, and every one attended, as if they 
had never seen it before. 

‘In the famous scene of Britannicus 
where Agrippina is left téte-d-téte with 
her son, to enter on‘her defence, Ma- 
demoiselle . Georges, as the Roman em- 

ress, went through a long speech ofa 

ndred and ten lines, with great clear- 

ness, elegance of enunciation, and grace- 
ful calmness of action. 

‘‘ During the first seventy lines of this 
speech, Talma, as Nero, sat a patient 
and tranquil auditor. No abrupt inter- 
ruption of haughty impatience, disdain- 
ing thecurb ofalong-negiected authonty, 
was furnished by the genius of the author, 
or gave play to the talents of the admira- 
ble actor ; and the little by-play allowed 
him, or rather that he allowed himself, 
was not risked, until towards the close of © 
the speech: it was then, however, ex- 
quisite---it was nature. The constraint 
of forced and half-given attention, the 
Yanguor of exhaustion, the restlessness of 


the long-blunted vivacity of feelings of tedium, and. the struggle between some 
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little remains of filial deference and hab- 
itual respect, blended with the haughty 
impatience of all dictation, were depicted, 
not in strongsymptoms and broad touches 
of grimace gnd action, but witha keep- 
ing, a tact, a fidelity to nature, inde- 
sctibably fine, His transition of attitude ; 
his playing with the embroidered scarf 
round his neck, and which made a part 
of his most classical costume, his almost 
appearing to count its threads, in the 
inanity of his profound ennui, were all 
traits of the highest order of acting. In 
London, this acting would have pro- 
duced a thunder of applause; in Paris 
it was coldly received, because it was 
innovation ; and many a black head in 
the parterre was searching its classical 
recesses, for some example from some 
traditional authority, from Baron, or Le 
‘Kain, of an emperor being restless on his 
chair, or of the incident of playing with 
the handkerchief being at all conformable 
to the necessity ‘de représenter noble- 
ment,” in all kings, since the time of 
Louis le Grand. 

“Whether on the stage at the Thé- 
atre Francais, or in the Thuilleries, 
‘l'alma is ethinently superiorto the school 
whose rules he is obliged to obey. His 
great genius always appeared to me to 
be struzgiing against the methodical ob- 
stacles presented to its exertions. He is 
the Gulliver of the French stage tied 
down by Lilliputian threads. Before 
tulents like his can exert their full force, 
and take their utmost scope, a new 
order of drama must succeed to the 
declamatory and rhyming school which 
now occupies the Frenchstage. Talma 
is a passionate admirer of the English 
drama, and of Shakspeare. He speaks 
English fluently, and told me that he had 
a great desire to play in one of Shak- 
speare’s tragedics. He did not com- 
plain, but he hinted at the restraint under 
which his talents laboured, from that 
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esprit de systéme, which the French 
have banished from every other art, and 
which keeps its last hold on their stage. 
But he said, ‘If I attempt the least in- 
novation ; if I frown a shade deeper to- 
night than I frowned last night, in the 
same charecter, the parterre are sure to 
call me to order.’ 

“The dignity and tragic powers of 
‘Talma, on the stage, are curiously but 
charmingly contrasted with the simplicity, 
playfulness, and gaiety of his most un- 
assuming, unpretending manners off the 
stage. I (who had neverseen Coriolanus 
in the drawing-room, but as I had seen 
Coriolanus in the Forum,) expected to 
meet this great tragedian in private life, 
in all the pomp and solemnity of his pro- 
fession ; the cold address, the measured 
phrase; in a word, I expected to meet 
the actor: but in the simple, unaffected 
manners of this celebrated person, I 
found only the well-bred and accom- 
plished geutleman. Talma had, in bis 
early life, been intimate with Buonaparte ; 
and the ex-emperor (who never forgot 
the friends of the young engineer officer,) 
accorded the petiles-entr¢es of the place 
to the sovereign of the Thcutre Frangar:. 
Yalma saw him constantly ; not, how- 
ever, to give him lessons (an invention 
at which Buonaparte and Talma both 
laughed ;) but to discuss his favourite 
topic, tragedy, of which he was passion- 
ately fond. On this subject, however, 
the actor frequently differed with the 
emperor ; while theemperor as frequently 
dictated to the actor, greeting him with, — 
‘Eh bien! Talma, vous n’avez pas use 
de vos moyens hier au soir.’ Napoleon 
always disputed the merits of comedy, 
and observed to a gentleman, from whom 
I had the anecdote; * Si vous préfere: 
la comédie, c'est parcequevous vivillissez.’ 
—‘ kt vous, Sire,’ replied Monsieur— 
‘vous uimez la trageédie, parceque vous 
éles trop jeune.” 


THE LIFE OF WILLIAM HUTTON. 


Coatiaued. 


{ {t has been observed by some writers of emi- 
pence, Gat if every person would fan put 
down all his daily occurrences, and the 
movements of Ins mind, witiont any attempt 
tu sethims if off as s»upenor to other people, 
he wou.d rea feran acceptable service to the 
world. We are quite certain that no more 


convincing illustration of this remark nora 
better cxample to be adopted, isto be found 
than in the present very Instructive and en- 
tertaing volume, the actor of which was the 
creator of his own fortune. Asa model of 
biographical composition in the form of a 
jo usnal, it is not exceeded even by the de 
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y respects 

y resembled that of William Hotton. 
y were both nearly self-taught, both 
were bred to mechanical papicyecat with- 
but any prospect beyond that ef a decent 
competency, and yet both attained a die 
tinction in the world of letters, acquired in- 


dependence, \if not affluence, in the most 


honourable way, aad reached te a period 
considerably beyond the ordinary limits of 
human life. Mr. Hutton to be an 


author at peti of fifty-six, and he closed 
his own narrative on bis birth-day, October 
31th, 1812, when he entered his nineticth 
year.] New Mon. Mag. 


THE RIOTS OF BIRMINONAM In 1791. 
IRMINGHAM., tho’ nearly with- 


out a government, had continued in 
harmony during the forty years of my 
residence. Religious and political dis- 
putes were expiring, when, like a smoth- 
ered fire, they burst forth with amazing 
fu I have, in the history of this 
place, celebrated the mild and peaceable 
demeanour of the inhabitants, their indus- 
try and hospitality ; but I am extremely 
concerned that I am obliged to soil the 
fair page with the black cinders of their 
burnt buildings. A stranger would be 
tempted to inquire, whether a few Bon- 
ners were not risen from the dead to es- 
tablish religion by*the faggot ? or, whetb- 
er the church was composed of the dregs 
of the universe, formed into a crusade ? 
or, whether the friends of the king were 
the destroyers of men? In the dark ages 
papist went against protestant, but in this 
enlightened one it is protestant against 
protestant. But why should J degrade 
the word religion? He who either 
at or acts such horrid ecenes, can 

ave no religion of his own. 

The delightful harmony of this popu- 
lous place seems to have been disturbed 
by Five occurrenoes. 

A public library having been instituted 
upon an extensive plin, some of the 
members attempted to vote in Dr. Priast- 
ley’s polemical works, to which the 
clergy were averse. This produced two 
parties, and its raturs] c uence, Bii- 
mosity in both. Whether the gentle- 
men of the black gown acted with policy 
is doubtful, for truth never suffers by in- 
vestigation. 

The next was an.attempt to procure 
a repealof the Fest 4ct,.in-which the dis- 
genters todk an active but'a modest part. - 
Ever well-wisbess to their country, the 


with Charles the First, but they only 
meant a reform of abuses. Matters 
however, were soon carried beyond their 
intention, and they lost their power. 
They who brought him into trouble, 
tried to bring him out. They were 
afterwards the first to place bis son, 
Charles the Second, upou the throne, who 
requited them evil for good. After suf- 
fering various insults from the house of 
Stuart, the dissenters were materially 10- 
strumental in promoting the revolution, 
and upon this depended the introduction 
of the Hanoverian line, which, to a man, 
they favoured. In a thousand mobs, in 
1714, to oppose the new government, 
could have been found no more presby- 
terians than in the Birmingham jury who 
tried the riotern Nor was there one 
yterian in the rebellion the follow- 

jng year, nor io that of 1745. In both 
periods they armed in favour of the house 
of Brunswick. Their loyalty has con- 
tinued unshaken to the present day, with- 
out their ever having been disturbers of 
their country. They concluded, there-. 
fore that they had a right to the privileges 
of other subjects. ‘They meant no more, 
Those who charge them with designs 
either against church or state, do not 
know them. No accusation oughit to be 
admitted without proof. Can that peo- 
le be charged with republicanism, who 
have. in the course of one hundred and 
thirty-two years, placed five sovereigns 
on the British throne? As I was a 
member of that committee, I was well 
acquainted with the proceedings, and 
will repeat two expressions uttered at the 
boerd. Mr. William Hunt remarked, 
“That he should be as strenuous in 
supporting the church of England as his 
own.” The whole company, about 
twenty in number, acquiesced in the sen- 
timent. This gentleman verifies his us- 
sertion, by subscribing to more than one 
church. I myself remarked, “That what 
we requested was our right, as-well as that 
of every subject; we ought to recover it ; 
but, ratherthan involve our country in 
dispute, we would resign it.” This also 


swas echoed by the whole body. Theze 


were all the presbyterian plots either 
sgainst church or king 1 ever knew, 
Hence it appears thet presbyterians are 
as true friends to both as any set of men 


vou. 2.] 
whatever, those who hold church 


lands or court favours. 

Controversy was a third cause. Some 
unchantable expressions falling from the 
episcopal pulpits, involved Dr. Priestley 
ina dispute with the clergy. “When 
acrimony is used by two sides, the weuk- 
est is only blameable. ‘T'o dispute with 
the doctor was deemed the road to pre- 


ferment. He had alresdy made two 


bishops, and there were still several heads 
. which wanted mitres, and others who 
cast a more huinbie eye upon tithes and 
glebe lands. The doctor, on his part, 
used some warm expressions, which his 
fnends wished had been omitted. These 
were placed in horrid lights ; and here 
again the stronger. side ever reserves to 
itself the privilege of putting what con- 
struction it pleases upon the words of the 
weaker. However, ifthe peace of so- 
ciety is broken, we cannot but regret it, 
whatever be the cause. 
The fourth occurrence was an inflam- 
matory hand-bill, which operated upea 
the mind like a pestilenea upon the body. 
Wherever it touched it poisoned. No- 
thing could be more unjust than charging 
this bill upon the dissenters ; and, in 
consequence, duoming them ¢o destruc- 
tion, ¢ appears from its very contents 
that it could not proceed from a body: If 
H wus fabricated by a dissenter, is it right 
te punish the whole body with’ fire and 
plunder 2° This is visiting the sins of 
eae man upon anether. ie established 
Mexim is,a man shall only be accountable 
for his own. It might be written by an 
locendiary of another profe-sion, to kin- 
dle a flame. Perhaps the unthinking 
fell upon the dissenters, because they 
Were vexed they could not find the au- 
thor, J have been tempted 10 question 
whether le meant any more than a squib 
to awact public attention ; but it proved 
a dreadful one, which buent our bouses.* 
The fifth was a public dinner at the 
hotel, to commemorate the anniversary 
of the Freack revolution. This, abstract- 
edly considered, was an inoffensive meet- 
ing. Jt only beca-zne an error by being 
ill-umed. As the ininds of men were 
ruffed, it ought to have been omitted. 
* Ita red afterwards that it was fabri- 
Cated in » drougin to Birminzkam, aud 


that a few copies were privately scattered un= 
der the sable at en faa " 
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Thoogh a man ie justified {n doing what 
is right, it may not always be prudent. 
We may rejoice with any society of 
men who were bound and are set free ; 
but the French revolution is more their ’ 
concern than ours. 1 do not approve all 
its maxims, neither do J think it firmly 
fixed. One of its measures however, [ 
admirv, that of establishing itself without 
the axe aud the halter, a practice searcely 
known in revolutions, Should a prince 
and his people differ, the chief passion it 
would excite in me, would be a desire 
to make peace between them. To our 
everlasting dishonour, more mischief was 


done in the Birmingham riots, than in 


overturning the whole French govern- 
ment. Altho’ the public are in possession 
of the toasts drank at the hotel, I shall 
subdjoin them. The company out of re- 
spect to monarchy, had procured (rom AR 
ingenious artiat three Ggures, which were 
placed upon the teble. One, a fine mes 
dallion of the king, enctreled with glory : 
on his right, an emblematieal figure, res 
presenting British Liberty : oa the left 
another, representing Gallic Slavery 
breaking its chains. ‘Phese innocent and 
Joyal devices were ruinous ; for a spy, 
whorw Ff well know, was sent into the 
room, and assured the people without, 
*¢ That the revolutionists had cut off the 
king’s head, and placed it oo the table.” 
Thas a man, with a keen belief, like one 
with a keen appetite, is able to swallow 
the grossest absurdities. ~ 

1. The King and Constitation. 

2. The Nattonal Assembly, and Patriots of 
France, whose virtue and wisdom have raned 
26 millions from the meanest condition ofdespo- 
tism to the dignity and happiness of freemen. 

3. The Majesty of the People. 

4. May the Constitution af France be rrp- 
dered perfect and perpetual. 

5. May Great Britain, Franee, and Ireland, 
friendship ; and nwiy tir 
naly rivalship be, the extension of peace ad 
wae wiedow and girtue. 

6. The rights of man. May all patians hase 
the wisdom to understand, and courage w ar 
sert and defend them. ; 

7. The tree friends of the Constitution of this 
country, who wish to preserve is spinit by 
corsectiag its abuses. 

8. May the peuple of ss Felt never cease 
to rermonstrate till their par eromesa 
true national representation. 

9. The Prince of Wales. ; 

10. The United States of Amertem; sme 
they for cver enjoy the liberty which they 
honourably acquired. 

11. Mag the revotutionin Polané prove the 
harbinger of a wore perfect sytem of Westy 
extending to that great kingdom. : 
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12. May the hations of Europe become so 
enlightened as never more to be deluded into 
savage wars by the ambition of their rulers. 

18. May the sword never be uasheathed but 
for the defence and liberty of our country 3 
and then, may every one cast away the scab- 
bard till the people are safe and free. 

14. To the glorious memory of Hampden, 
Sidney, and other heroes of all ages and na- 
tions, who have fought and bied for liberty. 

15. Tothe memory of Dr. Price, and all 
those illustrioas sages who have enlightened 
mankind in the true principles of civil society. 

16. Peace and good-will to all mankind. 

17. Prosperity to the town of Birmiogham. 


Poetry. 
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18. A bappy meeting to the friends of liber- 
ty on the 14th of July, 1792. 


The sum total of the above toasts 
amounts to this—a solicitude for the per- 


fect freedom of man, arising from a love 
to the spccies. 


It 1 were required to 
explain the words freedom and liberty in 


their full extent, [ should answer in these 


simple words, that each individual think 
and act as he please, provided no other ts 
injured, 


Concluded in our next. 


— ee 
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Prom the Monthly Maegazinac. 
THE MINSTREL’S MEED. 


O Sweet is the breath of the dew-sprink- 
_ led thorn, 
And bright is the gleam of the clear vernal 


ease 
But richer's thesigh that from feeling isdrawn, 
And purer the glance of the soul-kindled eye. 


When deepens the gloom of the tempest around. 
How cheering each sun-beam that glimmers 


oo high, 
When loudest the shricks of wild terror re- 
sou 
How sweet ‘s the voice that breathes, suc- 
cour is nigh. 


More Drigat than the sun-beam that shoots 
through the storm, 
More sweet than the voice that bids lost hope 


return ; 
The glance of affection our griefs can disarm, 
And friendship to blisses our sorrows can 
turn. 
Thus sang the young minstrel, while eve’s 
breezes blew, 
And millions of stars slow emerg'd from the 


BKY 5 
For beauty he sang, and the love-meed he 


rew, 
A sigh from her bosom, a tear from her eye. 
July 1817. 


eames 
From the same. 


LE TEMPS FAIT PASSER L'AMOUR. 


(The following isan imitation ofa copy of 

verses, which was presented to the Iim- 

ress Josephine, when she was Madame 
ubarnots, by an American poet. } 


ESTIN’D with restless foot to roam, 
Old Time, a vencrable sage, 
Reaches ariver's briuk, and “ cone,’ 
He cries, ‘have pity on my age. 
What! on these banks forgotten |, 
Who mark each moment with my glass! 
Hear, damsels, hear my suppliantcry,  * 
And courteously help Time to pass.” 
Disporting on the farther shore, 
all many a gentle nymph look’d on; 
And faiu tospeed his passage o’er, 
Bade Love, their boatman, fetch the crone; 
But one, of all the group most staid, 
Still waro’d her vent’rous mates---** Alas, 
How oft has shipwreck whelm’d the maid 
Whose pity would help Time to paz ;” 
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Lightly his boat across the stream 
Love guides, his hoary freight receives, 
And, fluttering mid the sunny gleam, 
His canvass to the breezes give: 
And plying light bis little oars--- 
In treble now, and now in bass, 
* See, girls,” th’ enraptar’d archin roars, 
‘s How gaily Love makes Time to pas>!”’ 
But soon---"tis Love's proverbial crime-— 
I.xhausted, he his dars let fall ; 
Aud quick those oars are snatch’d by Time, 
And heard ye not the rallier’s call ? 
‘What tired so soon of thy sweet toil, 
Poor child, thou sleepest! I, alas! 
In graver strain repeat the while ; 
My song---’tis Time makes Love to pass: 
July 1817. 
EE —— 
From the Gentleman's Magazine. - 


Mr. URBAN, Feb. 1, 18237. 
I DOUBT not, from the favourable sensations 
with which [have perused the followi 
Ode, writen by one of my friends, that it wi 
prove acceptable to the Readers of yourexe 
cellent Miscellany. It is the canposition of 
a young man, whose age may ip a degree 
apologize for some inaccuracy of perform- 
ance, which the severe impartiality of criti- 
cism might otherwise condemn as unpaf- 
donable. Yours, &c. N. GraInGeER. 


ODE TO MEMORY. 


Nec me meminisse pigebdit, Eris! 
fneid. 1. v. 
ET Fancy weave in lofty song 
L The charm of Hope’s illusive tongue, - 
Invite the youthfal beart to stray 
Indreams which lure but to betray 3 
To climes unknown celestial graces yield, 
Th’ Elysian vale, and flower-ename I'd field ; 
Hear vernal warblers sing in ev'ry grove, 
In ev'ry eye behold the light of Jove. 
Should folly prompt those scenes to bead, 
Ev'n now the fairy guide is fed : 
Lo! nought salutes the aching eye, 
Int heeding crags, a sunless shy, 
Vales where the midnight tyger prowls, 
And hills where endle-s wintec scowls. 
Sy1e:! diese boons are Uhine, and thisthy sway, 
‘Fiauzht) with remorse’s pang in pleasures 
swilt decay. 
Rut hail! thon source of pensive joy, 
Which future iM. can ne'er alloy § 
Si-ter of ner whose mask arrays 
Lite’s diztant woes in gluty's blaze 
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Memory ! beneath thy all-reviving haudy 
Dear, long-lost joys in vivid lustre stand. 
Parent of thought, and nurse of ev'ry grace 
That Genius calls from Natore’s varicd face, 

To thee the plastic powers belong 

Of wiesdom’s voice and Poet's song ; ¢ 

For thee the trophied warrior biceds, . 

fo thee confides bis Gaunting deeds ; 

For thee the Bard lifts high the lay, 

And sighs from thee to grasp bis bay, 
Without whose genial aid, the task how vain ! 
For what would theo reward the sword, or 

heav’nly strain? 
Yet fairer, softer sweets be thine, 

Than woo th’ pod ap soul to shine ; 

Far other wreaths thy brow adorn, 

Than Autumn’s fruits oo April’s morn. 
When age’s wintry eve is cloth’d in gloom, 
Tis thine to wake the flowret ioto bloow ; 
Io hearts ne ray of future hope can warm, 
To breathe ev’n there a momentar 

See, at thy beck, that sunny smile 

The moody i by fits beguile ; 

See, o’er the furrow’d eheek there plays 

A beam that shone in childhood’s days. 

_ Now Fancy paints in spotless vest 


faultless hours eace and rest, 
With rapture dwells on evry fading hue, 
And sighs to ev’ry parted joy a long adieu. 


The cynic heast, who loves to dwell 

Jn shady grot, or cloister’d cell, 

Atevening’s close, and life’s decling, 
grateful incense o’er thy ehrine. 
Has mad Ambition spur’d his soul to fame? 
Has lawless Love consign’d his days to shame? 
Has misery taught bis t feet to roam, 
And fod a sabbath in the lion’s home ? 

Eachantress! wave thy magic wand : 

A forms around him stand : 

Lo! there the gorgeous domes ascend ; 

Here deck'd in smiles his bosom’s friend, 

Aad she, when love aad life were new, 

Who gave time’s sky its purest blue, 
Revive in thought the pleasures of the past, 
Scarce whisp’ring in his ear such bliss tov fair 

to last. 


Rise, Heloise, from thy downy sleep, 
Bat rise not now to think and weep. 
how o’er thy raptur’dsoul 
The lovely visions wont to roll ; . 
How oft amid the convent’s lonely aisle, 
Thou saw’st reveal’d Idalian beauties smile ; 
How oft, as toll’d the curfew’s fitful knell, 
Thy Abelard has sigh’d his last farewell. 
fated Maid! ‘twas thine tu feel 
From Memory’s haod, remorse’s steel. 
Did thoughts of past delight employ 
Thy heart in dreams of faithless joy, 
Repentance harried io the rear, 
To claim atribntary tear ; 
O’er each fond theme thy fancy lov’d to trace, 
Dark Jour'd the cloud of guilt, and frown'd ou 
ev'ry grace. 
Hark! on the pinions of the gale 
Js beard the Maniac’s frenzicd.wail ; 
Ae reason flits ber fev'rish brain, 
She tarns to youthful joys again; 
Views ia the cheerles« sorrows of her lot, 
Gay, lucid scenes by reason’s slaves forgot, 
And hails the form ador'd, as if was seen 
In storms, the rosy morn that once has beén. 
Oh ! she can tell, howe’er deprest, 
That picasures past still proffer zest; — 
Cao still th’ harmonious coucord own, 
ble 4s reason’s string has lost its tone; 
Gay Fancy hers, that spurns controul, 
Aad Lore, the miustrel of the soul ! 
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Then, Memory, hai)! by whose creative power, 
Is nerv’d the Patriot's arm, and sooth’d Afflic- 
tion’s hour. 

When Cynthia mounts her silv’ry car, 

And Venus lights the Western star ; 

When Fancy soars to higher spheres, 

Then welcome Memory’s a ee tears ! 
When the pafe moonbeam gilds the silent sea, 
Then, Laura, then my spirit flies to thee: 
With. thee I seem o’er wonted haunts to rove, 
Or list unseen to tales of hapless love. 

When Evening comes in vermil. dye, 

To tinge with mellow band the sky, 

With thee I seek the lonely wood, 

Where tyrant vigils ne’er intrude ; 

If then perchance I frame a lay 

To scare ideal griefs away, : 

Should fond Affection praise the artless song, 
How rolls the fervid tide with energy along ! 


Sun of my life, whose matin beam 
Has.ceas'd to warm its freezing stream, 
Be thine the mild, meridian ray, ~ 
Which glads the frosty noon of May ; 
And when, at last, Death’s gloomy midnight 
o’er, 
That beam shall cloudless rise to set no more, 
That hallow’d form, and passion-speaking eye, 
Far lovelier glow in immortality ; 
Ye serapbs say, when thron’d above, 
(If ours that promis’d bliss to prove) 
Shall Memory then the song inspire, 
And strike with holier hand the lyre ; 
In Angels’ ears those joys poartray, - 
Which spirit breathe to lifeless clay 5 
And reason, freed from Nature’s servile rein, 
Combine these dreamy hours of pleasure and 
of pain. P. J. 


eae 
From La Belle Assembiee. 


EDWARD'S URN. 
BY MI8s M. L. REDE. 


HE gloom of twilight lightly spread 

Her sombre hue wer iiward's bed ; 
All nature hush’d in silence lay, 
And Cynthia leneher faintest ray : 
No wind disturb’d the winding wave 
That wash’d the willow at his grave ; 
Congenial sadness breath’d around 
When Emma’s footsteps press d the ground. 
So fair her form, so slow her pace, 
She moved a beauteous weeping grace ;--- 
Around the urn herarms she twiu’d, 
Upon the urn her head reclin’d.--- 
Now rising Luna brightly stray’d, 
Oo Emma's cheek the clear beam play’d, 
And show’d in sorrow’s softest grace, 
The angel beauty of her face : 
For thouch from thence the rose had fled 
That tinted once ber cheek with red, 
Yet in its place now lingered there 
A hue so exquisitely fair, 
That Beauty might the rose forego, 
And emulate the soltter glow. 
Toe dews of unght had bath’d her fori, 
When slowly breath’d awakening wuit ; 
The silent shades of night had fled 
Unconscious o'er the mourner’s head ; 

but Oricngmurn’s refulgent beam 

Awak’d liér frow her -orrowing dred. 


“ Ah me!” the beauteous monrner cries, 
“© The blash of morning tints che skies, 

“ Reviving Nature joys to hail 

“The hour that draws night’s dusky veil. 
* Hut ah! this hour so gy, so bright, 

‘* Is hateful to my weary sigi.t; 
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* it bids me qaitt this silent arn, 

‘* Where 1 would ever hang and mourn-— , 

** Would ever shed grief’s vital tear, 

** For ob ! my soul lies buried here ! 

** Cold urn! net colder than my breast, 

** Beneath thee dors my Edward rest ! 

** Dim is that eye where genius beam'd, 

** Whence feeling, love, and splendor stream 'd! 

\ Willever pleusure’s blush renew 

rf. ie pl — a happier hue ? 
ille’er o the morn appear 

** When I shall smile thro’ funinres tear ? 

‘© No! never more shall Emma know 

** Gay pleasure’s swile, or raptare’s glow. 

*¢ The blast of Death destroy'd the torch 

** Of Love at sacred Hymen’s porch--- 

** The morn that made me Ldward’s bride, 

‘* He press’d my band, he dropp'd and died ! 

“( When shall this heact forget his sigh ? 

** The last fond look that lit his eye ? 

‘* What did they tohis Emina telf ? 

““My Edward’s silent---Fare thee well ! 

** Come Death, dread author of my woc, 

** Bring to my breast thy swiftest blow : 

** Bid this wild torturing throbbing cease, 

** And close these streaming eyes in peace.” 


The awful monarch of the grave, 
Darted forth from his ebon cave ; 
His fleshlees arm impelled the dart 
That sought the sinking suflerer’s heart. 
To Edward’s urn mere close she clung, 
To life’s last moment o’er it hang, 
Then sinking ’seeth it, senseless prest 
The ‘ost that cover’d Edward's breast. 
ontueig ies 
From the Gentleman's Mage2iae. 
Mr. Ursan, June 14,1817. 
When 7 aie informed that the following lines 
are the prodaction of 9 youth enly 15 years of 
€,~-and that youth the son-in-law of her 
whose loss he a dave meee will prove alike 
creditable to buth their hearts; to her's, 
whose maternal fondoess inspired such lively 
regard ; and to Ais, which uniformly felt for 
her the dutiful affection of a son. L. B. 


FILIAL SORROWS, 
On the Death of an excellent Mother. 


A hare me to mourn, Urania! sacred maid, 
A dear lov’d Mother’s death, in solemn 


: strains; 
So will I sigh a requiem to her shade,- 
So will I show affection still remains. © 


So, pure departed Spirit! wit! I si heart : 
er e that Acws pt alyedb itn ub the 
For, oh! what solace does to sorrow spring,--- 
What joy in grief does Puésy impart! 
Yet, why thas moucn—from suffering a release 
one, who was by all rever’d, below'd? 
One, who, now bless’d with everlasting peace, 
From humaa care and sorrow is remov'd. 
Long long alas! she was by pain opprese’d; 
Yet, pa ent as a lamb mbeettn dien 
Meek Resignation shed the balm of rest, 
And Hote beam'd brightly from the opening 
sky. : 
Her spirit, fitted with the Blest to live, 
By Angels borne to realms of boundless joy, 
Tastes of the pleasares Death alouve can give 
Pure from the fouat of blies without alloy, ’ 
Then, should I weep as one of hope depriv'd ? 
As if we never were to meet again? 
Forbid it, Heav'n !~—-for, when from dust 
reviv’d, 


We shall unite, oor feel a parting pain. 
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entreat that nothing like 


8 
[vow @ 
Them O my soul! repress tue rising yh 
For, sure shall J behold her face to face, 


In Gud’s own Paradise :—-ne more te die, 
My Friend--my Mother there agaio em 


Be thou my guide, Rericion! heavenly 


- power 
Who tgainel Death's terrers fortified Aor mind, 
Succuar me too, in Sorrow’s trying hour 
Aad ever bless me with thine influence kied ! 


oat 


Written al the Vault that contains her Relics, 
late in the Evening, previously to returning 
early the next Morning to School. 


FAREWELL! Oh be my parting tribete 


id 
Ofduteous tears, my Mother! o’er thy tomb: 
Oh. let them soothe thy conscious geatie Shade, 
While ool now aruvuad me Eveniag's 
gieom. 


Fit hour for couverse with the sacred Dead, 
When solemn stillness reigns thro’ all the aur; 
When weeping dews on Nature’s breast are 


shed, 
And alter’d objects seem not what they are. 
What, tho’ no ura, no animated bust 
Yet bear the tracesuf thy bonoar’d same ;— 
What, tho’ mute stones alowie enshrine th dust, 
Which ne’er thy Worth distinguish’d must 
_ proclaim.* » 
What, tho’ no sculptur’d tribute Abi appear— 
Ne monumental marble meet 
Mine isa better offering —- Dut os 
Mine, are thew prizcst more-—-.4ffection’s 


I come to kiss---to weep on this thy grave,--- 
To moura thy los-—--the loss whioh ail 
deplore ; 
My sorrows thus thy sepulchre shail lave s 
or I shall see thee---love thee here no mere! 
Yet, if ’tis truae—and Scriptere’s words are 
truth path, 
That sainted x Hs guard their favourite’s 
Oh! pd piling toad prophet el oath ! 
Shield me danger, wick and 
‘wrath. 
But, ob! farewell: for darkness rolls arownd, 
And thickening clouds obscare the starry 


sky: 
Nigtit spreads her pali-like mantle o'er tte 


round, 
And warns the living to ptepare to die. 
Dudley Churchyard, T. W. Booxen. 
May 30, 


* A few hours before she expired, the 
mournful directions concerning her interment, 
&c. were closed with these words: “‘ ] earnest] 

f Lag ant mark my 
uneral; por an e eulogy—my 
tomb aia 


Seas 
od 


From the Monthly Maguzing. 
’ RECIPE ror MAKING a WOMAN. 
Brechegy ie om of Love: 
oto ar te; 
A tint of Heanty reain’d above; 
A ray of Summer light. 
A till small accent whispers o'er 
And Music aide the birth; 
A soul of Glory beams before, 
And Womas walks the earth. 


PY antage, Dec. 1816. 
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SUPERSTITION. 
=> 

er ancients adopted a very pecu- ed persan was to rise at midnight, and to 

liar method of pacifying the wan- walk barefooted, silently, only making 
dering spirits of such as had been slain a small noise with his thumb and finger, 
by treachery. ‘he murderer never to keep the disturbed spirit at some dis- 
thought himself safe from being haunted tance : he then must wash his hands 
by the spectre of the person whom he three times in spring water, and fill his 
bad killed, until he had cut off the feet, mouth with beans, which he was to 
the hands, the nose, and the ears, from throw behind him, for the spectre, who 
the slaughtered corpse, and hung them watched his motions, to pick up; he 
- to his own neck, or under his arm-pits. was at the same time to pronounce, 
This appears from the Greek scholiasts “* With these beans I redeem me and 


onSophocles, Eschylus,&c. Deiphobus, mine”—without turifing back his head. 

the husband of Helena, was probably Then after one more ablution, after 

treated in th.s way ; which accounts for striking a vessel of brass, and after ad- 

the uncouth appearance which he made juring the ghost nine several times, by 

before Adneas in the shades. ‘name, to depart, he might turn his head, 
é Lacerum, crudcliter ora, and the ceremony was ended.* 


qeaweeeworsesser j 
Ora, manesque, ambos, populataque tempora, Jy, what manger are we to account for 


raptis, : 
Auribus ee trancas, inbonesto vulncre nares.” the difference between that noble wild- 


us Midst other barbarous devices, ness found in the tales of superstition, 
The Greeks bad cut his face in slices, handed down to us by our Celtic ances- 
Of cheeks, nose, lips, they’d quite bereft him ‘Fes and the pninteresting insipidity of 
And not an inch of ear had left him.” > all the ghost aod witch stories which the 


: latter ages have produced ? Perhaps the 
And this naturally introduces the Ro- cause may be. found in that scien al- 


man method of getting rid of those trous Jowance of preternatural visitations, 
blesome, nocturnal visitors, the Lemure’, which, in former times, pervaded every 
wo named from a transversion of the rank of society, and, of course, encour- 
word Remus, who wes said to have aged the greatest and most fanciful wits 
ae his brother, and murderer, Ro- of ihe time to busy themselves in invent- 
mulus. pe 

On this account, the hag-ridden prince * Tt chould seem that a person who had re- 


snstituted a festival called Lemuria, to solution enough to pass throngh a forin so 

ca 7 very alarming, must have too tirm a mind te 
appease the unquiet dead. The haunt- give any credit tosuch childish expiatory cer 
G = “*Voil. 2. ATHENEU®. cmonies. os : 
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ing and recounting picturesque relations, to conquer and devour the buried sur- 
while in modern days, since the belief of vivor. He added, that the spectre had 
such events has been confined wholly to so far prevailed, as to have feasted on 
the ignorant, the poor, and the superan- the horse, the dog, and half the face of 
nuated, neither genius nor imagination the wretched narrator ; but that he had 
are at hand to raise the tale one degree at length, by the exertion of his old prow- 
above a white sheet, or a pair of saucer ess, overpowered the spectre, and be- 
eyes, nor to supply the spectre with any headed and buried the possessed carcase.” 
language more expressive than that of | 


ecratching, knocking, or fluttering. 

Let us, for example’s sake, recount 
one out of a hundred stories told by the 
ancient northern writers. 

Asuithus and Asmundus were heroes 
and companions in arms : they had 
fought and conquered together during 
many years, and their friendship was 
spoken of as a pattern to the warriors 
of the North. At length, the one, after 
a desperate conflict, was slain in battle: 
the survivor, after causing a spacious 
vault to be constructed for his friend’s 
body, and after having seen his arms, 
his horse, and his favourite dog (as was 
the mode of the times), placed within 
his reach, besides a large store of provi- 
sions, entered the cavern armed as he 
was, and, in consequence of a mutual 
vow which had passed between them, 
insisted on being closed in with his de- 
ceased comrade. The orders of suci a 
man were not to be disputed. The sol- 
diers walled up the opening of the vault, 
heaped over the whole the usual mound 
of earth, and departed, lamenting the 
loss of two such leaders. It chanced 
that, a century afterwards, Eric, a Swe- 
dish Prince,- marching, with his army, 
near the scene of this awful event, was 
incited by the hopes of finding some vast 
treasure to violate the asylum of the dead. 
His pioneers instantly levelled the hil- 
lock, and the arch of the vault soon gave 
way ; when, instead of the expected 
solemn stillness of a tomb, the ghastly 
figure of the surviving hero rushed forth 
all covered with blood, add deprived of 
half his visage. 

‘The tale he told to the Norwegian 
was frightful as his own appearance. 
‘¢ As soon,” he said, “ as the tomb had 
been closed, a hungry cruel spirit had 
taken ion of the body of his 
slaughtered friend, and had, without 
ceasing a moment, employed all the 
force and arms of the deceased in order 


Here the story ends ; and perhaps one 
of the most singular parts of it is, that it 
was told to the Norwegian Prince in ex- 
tempore verse.* A circumstance, which, 
in the mouth of a man who had been 
one hundred years fighting with a gob- 
lin, and who had but half a face left, 
seems uncommon.t But such effusions 
of poetry were usual in former ages, in 
all remarkable occurrences. The mod- 
ern vampire has strong traces of descent 
from the above quoted Gothic phantom. 


Thus we are told by Matthew Paris, 
that, as Gilbert Folliot (afterwards Bish- 
op of London) was, one night, revolving 
in his head certain points in politics, a 
science to which he had a stronger turn 
than to divinity, he was most fearfully 
interrupted in his meditation by Satan, 
who, with ao unpleasant tone of voice, 


* Quid stupetis, qui relictum me colore cer- 


nitus 
Obsolescit nempe vivis omnis inter mortuos 
Nescio que Stigie numinisausu, 
Missus ab inferis, spiritus Assuiti, 
8evis alipedem dentibus edit, 
Infandoque canem prebuit ore. 
Nec contentus equi nec canis esse, 
Mox, in me, rapidos traostulit ungues, 
DiscissAque gena, sustulit aurem, 
Hinc, lacere vultus horret imago, 
Emicat, inque fere vulnere sanguis, 
Haut impune tamen monstrifer ezit, 
Nam ferro secur, mox, caput ejus, 
Profodique nocens stipite corpus. 


+ A Mr. Child, of ni ba tied in Devon- 
shire, was inspired by the Muses, if we may 
believe tradition, on an occasion almost as 
en prom sine fora bard. He was benighted, 
half frozen, and on the point of erisbing, 
when, with the point of his sword, he wrote, 
oe a horse's blood, this testamentary. 
istich ; 


“* Whoever finds, and brings me to my tomb-—- 
The sar of Plimstock---that shall be his 
oom.” ; 


The monks of Ford Abbey are said to have 
gained the estate so bequested by throwing a 
temporary bridge over a river which separated 
the body from their burial ground ; and a 
bridge near the ruins of that religious house, 
still is id ade to bear the name of Guile 
Bridge. Dr. Fuller says he cannot tell the 
date of this tale. 
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thus accosted him in rhyme, *“ O Gil- 
berte Folliot !—Dum revolvis tot et tot 
—Deus tuus est Astarot..—To whom 
the unterrified priest replied, with ie 
er presence of mind than civility, t Men- 
tiris, Demon, Qui est Deus—Sabbaoth, 


est lle meus.” 


Near the abbey of Clairvaux, in Swit- 
zerland, there is a tradition that an evil 
spirit lies beneath a mountain, enchain- 
ed by St. Bernard ; and the smiths of 
that neighbourhood, when they go to 
work in the morning, always think it 
their duty to strike three strokes on their 
anvils to rivet his fetters. 


This infernal being deserves much less 
compassion than those industrious phan- 
toms, who, according to a reputable tra- 
dition, are still to be heard near a south- 
ern cliff in Wales, constantly employed 
in hammering on the brasen wall: which 
Merlin intended for the defence of Bri- 
tain. But the headless enchanter bav- 
ing, after he had set them to work, been 
decoyed by the lady of the lake into a 
perpetual confinement, the poor spirits 
still continue their unavailing labor, and 
must hammer on till Merlin regains his 
freedom. 


< Should a glass-house fire be kept up 
without extinction for a longer term than 
seven years, there is no doubt but that 
a salamander would be generated in the 
cinders.” This very rational idea is much 
more generally credited than wise mea 
would readily believe. 


In a folio book of some price, we 
meet the following recipe :— 


Flow to make a Basiliske. 

“I deny not” (quoth the Author) 
“ but a living creature may be generat- 
ed, that shall poison one by seeing and 
touching, as if it were a Basiliske. But 
take heed, you that try to produce this 
creature, that you do not endanger your- 
self, which, I think, may easily come to 
pass. Infuse fruitful eggs, where you 
have a liquid moisture of arsenic or ser- 


© “While ~ you're revolving on good and 
on evi 
This world is your Heaven, your God is the 
Devil.” 


+ “Satan, thou liest ! the God who evermore 
Both was and is, is him whom I adore.” 
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pants poison, and otber deadly things, 
and let the eggs lie therein for some 
days: set them under hens that do cluck, 
but shake them not in your hands, lest 
you destroy the mischief sought for. 
There is no greater cause to be found to 
produce divers monsters, than by eggs.” 


No man ever gave into popular and 
superstitious prejudices more readily 
than the (otherwise) ingenious and en- 
tertaining antiquarian, John Aubrey. 
His method of relation was always 
arr and sometimes too general, as in 
the following instance :— 


« Anno 1670, not far from Cirences- 
ter, was an apparition. Being demand- 
ed whether a good spirit or a bad ? 
returned no answer, but disappeared 
with a curious perfume and most melo- 
dious twang.” | 


The following anecdote from the same 
writer is more particular :—‘“* When 1” 
(the writer,J.Aubrey) “ was a freshmen 
at Oxford, 1642, I was wont to go to 
Christ Church to see King Charles 1. at 
supper ; where I once heard him say, 
that as he was bawking in Scotland, he 
rode into a quarry. and found the cov- 
ey of partridges falling on the hawk : 
and 1 do remember this expression fur- 
ther; viz. And I will swear upon the 
book ’tis true. When I came to my 
chamber, J told this story to my tufor ; 
said he, * That covey was London.’ ” 


The annals of France report that in 
793 there fell outan uncommon greet 
the ears of corn were all void of su 
stance, and strange preternatural beings 
were heard in the air, proclaiming them- 
selves to be demons who had ravaged the 
harvests in order to revenge the clergy for 
the reluctance of the people as to the 
payment of tythes; which, in conse- 
quence of thisdiabolical interference, were 
ordered to be regularly discharged. St. 
Foix, who relates this story, humour- 
ously asks, “* How the devils came to 
interest themselves so warmly in behalf 
of the priesthood ?” 


King James the First defines a necro- 
mancer to be the devil’s master, and to 
command him by art. A witch his sere 
vant, for whom he works by compact. 


eS ; 
On the Increase of the Glaciers of Chamouni. 


The learned Godwin, in his Antiqui- | With such as these, the rabbis assert 
ties of the Jewish Nation, favors us with that Laban spake. 
the method of composing the Teraphim, py Faller, in his “ Worthies of Eng- 
which were a species of image endued by 1.54” after repeating the old prophetic 


ae art with the power of prophesying. proverb, 
we ‘s When our Lady falls in our Lord’s lap, 


he Teraphim have spokeo vanity.” 
“ Then let England beware a mishap :” 


Zech. x. 2. Rabbi Eliezer is quoted as 
metsniner and after bringing fifteen instances of 

Recipe for making the Teraphim.. — gingular misfortunes, which have happen- 

“ They killed a man that was a first- ed to England when such a conjunction 
born son, and wrung off his head, and of feasts has occurred, warns the next 
seasoned it with salt and spices, and generation to beware of what may fall 
wrote upon 6 plate of gold the name of out in the year 1722: happily, that 
an unclean spirit, and put it under the year is past, and probably another like 
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head on a wall, and lighted candles be- 
fore it and worshipped it.” 


era, without any signal misfortune hap- 


pening to the kingdom.—Aug. 1817. 


ON THE INCREASE OF THE GLACIERS OF CHAMOUNL 


BY PROFESSOR PICTET, OF GENEVA. 
EE 


Vrom the New Monthly Magazinc. 


AVELLERS who have visited 
the valley of Chamouni, and those 
persons also who are acquainted with it 
from description alone, know that the 
prodigiously thick masses of ice which 
cover Mont Blanc, descend into that val- 
ley to the foot of the mountain, fill up the 
broad ravines or rather dales aie by 
nature on the sides of the vast colossus, 
and at length dissolve in the plain far dis- 
tant from the spot which gave them birth. 
These icy vales are called glaciers, and 
each of them has its appropriate name. 
Along the valley of Chameuni there are 
six of these glaciers which follow in this 
order as you go up the valley ; La Gria, 
Taconna, Les Bossons, Les Bois, Ar- 
gentiere, and Le ‘Tu:r. 

Between the continual descent of the 
ice which composes these glaciers, and 
its annual effusion at the foot of them, is 
formed a kind of equilibrium by means 
of which the foot or extremity of the gla- 
cier advances os recedes, according as 
the mean temperature of the year is lower 
or higher. kt the foot of the Bois gla- 
cier, near the source of the Arveron, is 
to be secn a number of larze blocks of 
granite which serve to mark how far the 
glacier that brought them advanced nt 
different periods beyond its present lime 
its. 

Les Bossons, which is one of the most 
accessible and consequently one of the 


most frequented of these glaciers, bad 
made in 1815 such advances as began 
to excite alarm ; for its foot hod actually 
reached woods and meadows from which 
it had before been always more or less 
distant. The guides unanimously agreed 
in the reality of these advances, though 
they widely differed in their estimate of 
the magnitude of thein: and in states 
ments of this kind there is ulways reason 
to apprehend exaggeration. I resolved, 
therefore, at the time of my visit to the 
valley of Chamouni, in August 1815, 
to determine by accurate measurements 
the horizontal distance of some of the 
projecting points of the lowest. mars of 
the glacier, from such spots in the mead- 
ow grounds menaced and partly reached 
by the ice, as were marked by blocks of 
granite. ‘Two of the oldest and most in- 
telligent guides,{ Pierre Balmat and Ga- 
chat, suraamed the Giant, assisted me in 
this operation. I left with them a copy 
of these mexsurements, distinguished by 
numbers, with directions to repeat them 
in the same manner from time to time, 
and to acquaint me with the result, In 
July, 1816, I received from the son of 
one of these men a letter from which the 
following Is an extract. 

“ T hasten to inform you, that agreea- 
bly to your instructions my father mea- 
sured the Bossons glacier on the 30th of 
June, and found as follows :— 
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‘“« Towards the point No. 1, the gla- 
crer has advanced about 50 feet. 

«“ Towards No. 6, 33 feet. 

«“* Towards No. 7, 13 feet. 

« T have also to remark that the Bois, 
or Arveron glacier, has likewise advanced 
considersbly, and actually threatens the 
village.” 
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It is highly probable, or rather certain 
that this year (1816) 20 peculiarly dis- 
tinguished by its low temperature will 
belong to those in which the increase and 
advances of the glaciers have been most 
considerable; and the above data willaf-. 
ford the means of stating theextent ofthat 
increase with some degree of certainty. 


RECENT SKETCHES OF SWISS SCENERY. 


From the Monthly Magazine. 


The Valley of the Rhone. 

My dear Mutam, 
| & this valley are found persons called 

Gottres and Cretins. ‘The former are 
distinguished by swellings of the neck, 
so large as to render them hideous ; this 
disease does not materially diminish the 
number of their days, although it has 
some effect on their general health. ‘The 
cretins are the most powerless, the most 
Joathsome, the moat unlike human beings, 
yet bearing the human form, that ] ever 
beheld ; they are so baneful, that my na- 
ture chills even at the recollection of them. 
They are born idiots ; they never attain 
a maturity of form or of intellect ; their 
youth, their middle age, their latter yeara, 
are the same—a heavy, an unchangeable, 


beheld a shadowing of those attributes 
which are assigned to the Deity! Yet, 
let me hasten to draw a veil before this 
picture of loathsome imbecility ; and 
ought I not to apologize for having 
dwelt eo long on a subject which must 
distress you f I do so, and beg to as- 
sure you, as an apology, that my mind 
was haunted by this aftiicting subject, as 
we are troubied by a frightful dream, 
which clings to our diseased imaginations. 

It is some relief to the feeling mind to 
know, that this maludy, which we have 
reason to believe bas always afilicted the 
Valaisans, has been of late years greatly 
alleviated ; yet a traveller cannot enter 
far into this valley without being afflicted 
with the sight of goitrous persons em- 


a leaden trance, locks up the sources of ployed at their avocations, or cretins in- 


a physical and mentalenergy. They pos- 
sess the appetitive orguns, yet enjoy nei- 
ther sights, por sounds, nor odours, nor 
sensations ; but hunger,hunger approach- 
Ing voracity, appears to supply the dark- 
ness of the other senses, They are sunk 
even beneath the lowest gradation of ani- 
mated beings ; they are incapable of the 
blind attachment of brutes, they have not 
locomotion, for 4 crutin of twenty-five 
yeers cannot stand, but lives in a cradle, 
or in the arms of the wretch whose des- 
tiny it Is to preserve its existence. Add 
to this maturity of years, contracted fea- 
tures of face, a head partially covered 
with hair, bearing the dark hue of man- 
hood, eyes weak and scarcely unclosed, 
and lashes so clotted with thick moisture 
as to deform, rather than ornament, the 
lid, flesh devoid of elasticity, with the 
discoloration of death ;—picture all this, 
and you may think that you hehold the 
creature that has no parallel. Yet this 
being, fallen as it is below the vilest of 
the brute species, bears the human form ! 
the form of man, in whom is sometimes 


active and insensible, reclining to chairs, 
or in the arms of their parents. 

In considering the sources of these dis- 
orders, Mr. Coxe appears to offer a the- 
ory for the first only ; it is his opinion 
that this disease is attributable to a calca- 
reous deposit, found in the waters of the 
valleys where goitres reside; that the 
adhesion of this to the glands of the throat, 
at that early period when they are most 
susceptible, causes this expansion, which 
at length becomes monstrous ;_ he asserts 
that animals also are affected in the same 
manner. This disorder is.not peculiar 
to Switzerland, or even Europe, it is 
known to exist in Asia, for goitrous per- 
sons are found in the valleys of all moun 
tainous countries, excepting those 1a a 
high northern latitude. Ido not hear, 
indeed, that they are found farther north 
than our own vale of Derbyshire. Mr. 
Coxe, in proof of what he seems to con- 
sider no longer hypothetical, informs us 
that this calcareous deposit has been 
found in the throats ef such men and an- 
imals as havejbeen dissected. 
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Saussure denies the truth of this theory, 
which has long prevailed, and attributes 
the goitrous affection, which is local, and 
cretinism, which pervades the system, to 
the same cause, namely—the extreme 
heat of the sun, which, by being contined 
in valleys whose-extremities do not open 
upon plains or tracts of country where 
the air circulates freely, generates a spe- 
cies of corruption, the nature of which is 
not precisely known. This impure atinos- 

here, acting upon the tender frame of 
infants, causes that relaxation not only 
productive of the goitrous swelling, but 
of a general atony of the system, which 
is indeed the distinguishing character of 
this loathsome malady. 

In tracing the scale of this disorder 
(to adinit Saussure’s theory), from creli- 
nisi down to goitre we observe, as he 
reinarks, that some can utter only inarti- 
Culate sounds ; others, with painful hesi- 
tation, stammer out a few words ; some, 
without the exercise of reason, partake of 
_ the domestic labours of the house, not 
from instruction, but from imitation only ; 
while others marry, and sustain the du- 
ties of parents and their rank in society, 
with no inconsiderable share of respecta- 
bility. 

Au opinion has long prevailed among 
the natives that cretinism ia attributable 
to impure atmosphere, for they send their 
offspring to be nursed on heights, which 
are supposed to be removed from the 
Impurity of the valley ; and it does not 
untrequently happen that the accouche- 
mets of the Valaisans take place among 
the mountains, A portion of intellect, 
little exceeding instinct would dictate 
this ;—they observe tle health, strength, 
and perfect forms of those who are born 
on lofty situations, and, compuring them 
with the loathsome disease, or, at best, 
the imperfect health which invariably at- 
tends their own offspring, a conclusion 
naturally follows : the cause is mysteri- 
ous, but the effect must have been obser- 
ved from generation to generutioa. 

In support oF his theory, Saussure in- 
forms us that goitres are not found on 
mountains, or even in the lofty valleys of 
mountainous countries ; and he adds, 
that, if a person possessing only a super- 
ficial knowledge of physiognomy were 
to visit Martigny on a fair-day, when the 
natives of the valley and of the heights 
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above it are assembled, he might, by in- 
specting their countenances and forms, 
decide with confidence on the altitude at 
which each individual was born. 

Coxe’s theory of the goitrous affection 
may be correct, but it is more probable 
that Saussure is right in supposing that 
cretinism and goitre are both induced by 
heated and impure atmosphere ; and 
there is this fact in proof of the truth of 
his theory, that neither goitres nor cre- 
tins are found 1n high northern latitudes. 

I like to propose doubts, they are the 
tests of science and of wisdom ; the tena- 
cious adherent of system is, in my esti- 
mation, a species of bigot ; temerity and 
cowardice are most doxically united 
in bim—he has the hardibood to assert 
that his opinions are true and incontro- 
vertible, yet has he the cowardice to shun 
discussion ; and, associated with these, 
invariably meet with loss of temper, 
which is indicative of shame and defeat. 
Would that the spirit of academic phi- 
losophy were engrafted in all hearts ! 

How refreshing was it to turn our eyes 
from Meville, where we had been gazing 
on an object in whom was united the 
years which border on manhood, with 
the helplessness and mental non-existence 
of infancy ; and behold the magnificent 
and beautiful Salenche falling, as it were, 
from a mountaio-sumimit into the vale 
before us! The fall of this river, called, 
par excellence, 1 presume, Pissevuche, 
unites the extremes of beauty and subli- 
mity. ‘To be seen to the greatest advan- 
tage, the traveller should approach the 
base of the mountain on the north-west 


‘side of the cascade; from this point of 


view it appears to descend from the pure 
ether that surmountsit : its immense vol- 
ume, dashing in the descent from its bed 
upon a rugged shelving of rock, produces 
an appearance the most singular and en- 
chanting. The effect of reflected light 
on its (ar-spreading foam, which is waft- 
ed like clouds into the valley, gives ex- 
istence to the rainbow, and presents eve- 
ry colour and combination of the prisin ; 
but this diversity of refraction is to be 
witnessed about suo-rise only. Jn con- 
sequence of the violence with which the 
river fails on the projecting rock, it rises 
into the atmosphere in a variety of shapes, 
too various and too extraordinary for the 
memory to 1elain—somectmes in the form 
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of sky-rockets, which the eye traces for 
a time, until they lose their first form, 
and soon afterwards vanish from the 
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cent is its termination !—from an ele 
tion exceeding two hundred and fif 
feet it falls with a tumultuous sound and 


sight: such too was the appearance of displays a brilliancy and sublimity in 


the distant spray, which appeared to fade 
away hke exhalation, while the foam, 
with which the person of the traveller is 
surrounded, makes him fancy that he is 
enveloped in a shower of liquid silver. 
You cannot conceive with what delicious 
abandonment I gave loose to my imagi- 
nation ; the visions of faéry were uever 
more beauteous than the sights which all 
may behold here, but those especially 
which Fancy, with her piercing eye, her 
soft voice, and busy finger, assisted mein 
discovering. | 

This river, which rises among the 
Pennine Alps, acquires in its course a 
volume which would have conferred on 
it fame and honour if it had watered a 
region more habitable than that where 
Nature has placed it ; yet how maguifi- 


a 
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death that the majestic Rhone, which re- 
ceives its almost lifeless remains,no-where 
presents: it calls to my mind the prema- 


ture decease of virtue, amiability, and 


loveliness, destined apparently to have 
enjoyed a long,an useful,and a happy life. 


The only object which arrested my 


attention before we entered Martigny, 
was the mouth of the river called /’ Haw 


Noire, or Triant, at the village of Verre- 
rie, which- rises near Valorsine ; after 
dasbing through a narrow, deep, rugged, 
and gloomy chasm, it flows sluggishly 


into the Rhone : its dark course, its pas- 
sive and unpicturesque termination, are 


strikingly contrasted with the lofty bed, 


and the brilliant and impetuous fall of 


the Salenche. . . H. 
Mon. Mag. July 1817. 
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From the Eusopese Magazine. 


URING the short period in which 

the British forces were in Madrid, 

a Colonel V. , of the -- th regiment 
of foot, was returning from the Retiro to 
his quarters in the city, late at night— 
the evening was bright and serene—his 
pace was leisurely ; and as he rode, his 
thoughts wandered to England, where 
he had left a most amiable young lady to 
whom he was engaged, the daughter of 
an eminent barrister. Amid the deep 
musings of bis heart, his attention w:s sud- 
denly roused by the most piercing shrieks 
of a female calling for help—almost ‘at 
the same instant he beheld a woman fly- 
ing ata distance before two men who 
were pursuing—the Colonel spurred on 
bis horse to overtake them, when the 
woman fell, and the persons in pursuit 
had just reached her as he came u ne 
goanieh, 


of them exclaimed, in bad 
‘What shall we do with her? she’s 
dead * Ah,’ replied the other, ‘ never 
fear; we'll dispose of her somehow or 
other.’—His sudden appearance seemed 
to startle them, when he demanded who 
they pwere, and what they were doing. 
Tbe foremost of the two instantly clis- 


j 


charged a pistol at the Colonel, but with 
no effect—the other, with his sword 
drawn, seized the bridle of his horse, 
and commanded him to turn back if he 
valued his life. This was a dictate 
which the Colonel felt by no means dis- 
posed to obey ; and drawing his pistol 
from the holster, he returned the fire 
with so good an aim as to drop the as 
sailant ; but perceiving his fellow rush- 
ing towards him, and brandishing a long 
toledo with horrible imprecations in 
French, he instantly alighted and drew 
his sabre, and with so much adroitness 
met his antagonist’s impetuosity as to 
disarm him. The wretch sprang for- 
ward, and closed with the Colonel, when 
both fell to the ground by the side of the 
prostrate fugitive. At that moment her 
senseg revived ; and raising herself upon 
her knces, with the most *heart-rending 
cries besought them to destroy her, rath- 
er than persist in their purpose— O 
spare me, spare me—the daughter of 
him who protected, who sheltered, who 
saved you from the English. With one 
spring the fellow disengaged himself 
fromthe Colonel ; and, drawing a dag- 
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gm, made a blow at the unbappy lady.” mother, who, with a look of astonish- 
Colonel V——~ instantly rushed for- ment, and an emotion that almost choak- 
ward, and wresting the dagger from the ed her utterance,—** What is all tuis? 
villain’s hand, with one blow felled him Why is my daughter thus agitated ? 
to the earth. He then turned towards Speak, my child—tell me, Don Alonzo, 
the prostrate female, whose horror and what has happened to your cousin.”— 
affright seemed to have anticipated the “ Alas! Madam, I know no more than 
stab of the assassin; she lay to all ap- what this gentleman, an English Colon- 
oes lifeless, and Colonel V——— el, can better explain. 1 found him en- 
ad scarcely raised her from the ground, gaged in a contest with a man, whose 
when a Spanish officer, who had the companion he had killed before I happi- 
command of u neighbouring picquet, ly came up to the spot where I bebeld 
came to the spot ; he challenged Colonel Dona Miranda apparently lifeleas on the 
V——- who answered by requesting his ground, It should seem that she had 
assistance. The officer fired a pistol as been pursued by these two villains, aod 
a signal to his men, who in a few minutes this brave Englishman rescued her from 
obeyed the summons with torches. The their power.” Colonel V—— then re- 
Spaniard advancing towards the Lady, counted to the mother that part of the 
‘RO Sooner caught a glimpse of ber fea- adventure in which he had been engag- 
tures, than he started back, exclaiming ed. The alarmed parent poured forth 
~~“ Good heavens, Dona Miranda Fo- her grateful acknowledgments, and re- 
deya, whence is this, why do I see you quested they would await the arrival of 
thus 7”—-At the sound of her name she Don Emanuel Fodeya, ber husband, 
uttered a piercing shriek ; “ Ah! save who, she said, left his house this morn- 
me, save me, Don Alonzo; I am be- ing early, to communicate with the Ka- 
trayed, I fly from the basest of men.”— glish General at head quarters. Scarce- 
“‘ Madam, you are now in safety,” re- ly had she uttered these words, when 
plied the Officer ; “ honor Col. V——-. Don Emanuel rushed in with breathless 
or myself with your commands, and we haste. “ Where is my daughter, my 
will conduct you whithersoever you persecuted child—where is she—is she 
lease.” The Lady, looking around safe? O God of Heaven! I thank 
er with wildness, seemed fora moment thee. Wretched old man that I am, 
“struggling to collect her affrighted forgive me, my child, forgive me, I 
‘thoughts. “Are you sure J am safe? am the cause of all thy sufferings. — 
Who are these men ?”—The Officer sat- Here be sunk down at the feet of his 
isfied her inquiry, and repeated his as- daughter, who still lay in the arms of her 
surances, With a trembling hesitation mother, overpowered by the conflicting 
she permitted hereelf to be supported on feelings which assailed her. Colonel 
his arm; and then addressed Colonel V-—-~ and the Officer stood in mute 
Vv “ To you, Sir, I am indebted surprise at the scene which they beheld. 
for my life, and the preservation of my When Don Emanuel starting up, and 
honor. My cousin, Don Alonzo, will unmindful of all around bim, burst forth 
thaok you more effectually than my pres- into the most furious execrations: ‘‘ In- 
ent terrots will allow me to do. He famous tyrant! is this the return for my 
will take ‘me to my father’s house, and confidence? Am I, then, the instru- 
you, Sir, will accompany him, when I ment of thine accursed delusions ? Have 
will relate to both the cause of my being I risked the life of my child, bave I 
thus compelled to trespass upon your at- thrown into thine atrocious grasp the 
tention.” Colonel V most readily bonor of my family 2 Misers..2 wretch 
offered his services ; and giving the as- that Iam; but my vengeanee 5! 11! pire 
sassin in charge to the picquet guard, sue the usurper ; my eternal fated de 
with strict injuactions to keep him in votes him and his cause to desiruch a. 
close custody, he proceeded with the Look up, my beloved, look upo:, ('y {a- 
Spanish Officer to eonduct Dona Fodeya ther, who has betrayed thee. =‘ v>. i 15 
towards Madrid. Arrived at her home, on me alone your contempt siuiid fs: 
she threw herself into the arms of her O, Sirs, if the blessings of a ma: wr. 
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has outraged every fceling of parental 
duty, can be acceptable, take them as the 
deliverers of a daughter whom a father 
had consigned to misery unutterable ; 
but you have preserved her from worse 
than death ; for know that the vain and 
wicked ambition of a foolish and de- 
ceived old man had led him to trust the 
professions and promises of the usurper 
of his Monarch’s throne ; and the help- 
bess child of his old age was to have been 

made the sacrifice, the victim which he 
had destined to be offered on the altar 
of his criminal hope of personal aggran- 

dizement.”—* What do I hear 2” cried 
the mother of Dona Miranda. “ No, no, 
I will not believe it; it is phrenzy ; it 
is the raving of a disordered intellect ; 
but see, my child recovers. Colonel 
V——, forgive the seeming coldness 
with which you have been received ; 
here is some horrible secret with which 
I am unacquainted—perhaps it were 
better developed to those who are alone 
concerned ; suffer me to say, that we 
shall be most happy to be honoured by 
your presence to-morrow: Don Alonzo, 
as one of the family, will see the proprie- 
ty & my suggestion. Don Emanuel 
labours under some self-accusing im- 
pression, which I am sure you, Col. V— 
cannot desire to increase by the shame 
which it must cost him to explain before 
a stranger. Cousin, you will have the 
goodness to bring the Colonel with you 
atan early bour of dinner, and it will af- 
ford me the highest satisfaction to receive 
bim as the most inestimable friend of our 
house.” Don Emanuel, while bis wife 
was speaking, appeared lost in a vacan- 
cy of mind which evidently shewed lhe 
was insensible to what was passing. ‘Tiie 
storm of passion had subsided into a 
<alm of portentous silence which threat- 
ened the worst effects upon his intellect. 
And Col. V——, apprehensive of the 
consequences, entreated Dou Alonzo to. 
remain where he was, while he would 

find his way to his lodgings by himself. 

—I will do myself the honour, Colon- 
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wish you a good night. I shall return - 
to my men before dawn, that I may 6x- 
amine the villain whom you gave in 
charge to them. Adieu, sir, for the pre- 
sent.’ —The Colonel withdrew, filled 
with the most disquieting conjectures 
a what had passed. He knew Don 
manuel to be a favourite with the in- 
famous Godoy. He kuew also, that he 
had been in the confidence of Jose 
Buonaparte, the Usurper of Ferdinand’s 
throne ; but he was unwilling to follow 
the progress of bis suspicions created by 
the broken sentences of- the wretched 
father. The daughter was of eminent 
beauty, to which the agitation of her 
mind had given a character of superior 
influence, which had not failed of its im- 
aap effect. He felt, also, something 
ike gratification, of uliar interest to 
his heart, at having the fortunate 
means of her escape from an implication 
which, although he could not as yet ful- 
ly comprehend, he was enabled to guess 


at as involving many extraordinary 


events,” 

Arrived at his quarters, Col. V. 
found a letter brought by a soldier from 
the General of his division, requesting to 
see him as early in the morning as"os- 
sible. The picquet guard had taken the 
surviving bravo to the next in command, 
in the absence of Don Alonzo; the 
man had made a confession of the whole 


affair, and the officer had thought it ins 


cumbent upon him to scad him to the 
general, who, understanding that Col. 
V bad attended the Lady to her 
family, sent for him that he might be 
made acquainted with the circumstances, 
and regulate his conduct accordingly. 
At break of day, therefore the Colone} 
hastened to head-quarters ; for as be “ 
intended to repair to Don Emanuel Fo- 
deya’s house in the morning, he was 
anxious to lose no time in the interva}s 

besides, he felt an irresistible curiosity to _ 
be made acquainted with the cause of an 
event that as yet appeared to have no 
clue of developement. As soon as he 


el, to see you to-morrow eurly,” replied joined the General, the latter ordered the 


the Officer: “ here is something more 

serious than I am aware of—it behoves 

me tp stop awhile where I am—my 

counsel may be required. Colonel, I 
H Vol. 2. Argeveom. . 


prisoner to be brought in. There wasa 
savage air about the fellow which well 
accorded with his employ—-a scowl of 
horrible malignity spoke the disappoint- 
meat of his design. There was a eet- 
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tled indigdation io his eye while he be- 
held Colonel V , that shewed he 
wes not abashed at the remembrance of 
the deed which he meditated ; and the 
steadfast features of his sallow counte- 
nance, from which be deliberately cast 
baek his matted black hair, proved that 
the trade of murder was familiar to him. 
~~‘ Prisoner,’ said the General, ‘ I com- 


mand you to repeat the confession which 
you made to me last night.'—* You are 
welcome to all that I know about the 
business,’ replied the fellow ; ‘ for as I 
have been fool enough to suffer your 
friend there to defeat my designs, in- 
stead of shooting him at once when he 
first came up, I care not what is known, 
or who knowsit. Eu. Mag..dug.1817- 


To be contiaued. 
— oOo ee ooo : 
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A QUOTATION from, and a wood- 
engraving of Spencer, on the title 
page of Mr. Keats’ volume, is very 
judiciously and appropriately introduced, 
as the poetical beauties of this volume 
remind us much of that elegant and ro- 
mantic writer. 

For the grand, elaborate, and abstract- 
ed music of nature our author has a fine 
ear, and now and then catchesa few 
notes from passages of that never-ending 
harmony which God. made to retain in 
exaltation and purity the spirits of our 
first parents. In “places of Nestling- 
grean for poets made,” we have this 
gentle address to Cynthia : 


“ O maker of sweet poets! dear delight 

Of this fair world, and all its gentle livers ; 

Spangler of clouds, halo of crystal rivers, 

Mingler with leaves, and dew, and tumbling 
streams, 

Closer of lovely eyes to levely dreams, 

Lover of loneliness and wandering, 

Of upcast eyesand tender pondering ! 

Thee, must I praise, above all other glories 

That smilest as on to tell delightful stories.”’ 


And also in his last poem, concern- 
ing sleep, the following interrogations 
and apostrophes are very pleasing : 


‘6 What is more gentle thana wind in summer ? 
What is more soothing than the pretty hummer 
That stays one moment in an open flower, 
And buzzes cheerily from bower to bower? 
What is more tranquil than a musk rose blowing 
In agreea island, farfrom all men’s knowing? 
More healthful than the leafings of dalcs? 
More secret than a nest of nightingales ? 

More serene than Cordelia’s countenance ? 
More fall of visions than a high romance ? 
What but thee, sleep !”’ 


The volume before us indeed is full 


of imaginations and descriptions equally 
delicate and elegant with these ; but, 
although we have looked into it with 
pleasure, and strongly recommend it to 
the perusal of all lovers of real poetry, 
we cannot, as another critic has injudi- 
ciously attempted, roll the name of Byron, 
Moore, Campbell and Rogers, into the 
milky way of literature, because Keats 
is pouring forth his splendors in the 
Orient. edo not imagine that the 
fame of one poet, depends upon the fall 
of another, or that our morning and our 
evening stars necessanily eclipse the con- 
stellations of the meridian. " 


Too much praise is more injurious 
than censure, and forms that magnify- 
ing lens, through which, the faults and 
deformities of its object are augmented 
and enlarged; while true merit looks 
more lovely beaming through the clouds 
of prejudice and.envy, because it adds 
to admiration and esteem the associa- 
tion of superior feelings. 


We cannot then advance for our 
author equal claim to public notice for 
maturity of thought, propriety of feeling, 
or felicity of style. But while we blame 
the slovenly independence of his versifi- 
cation, we must allow that thought, sen- 
timent, and feeling, particularly in the 
active use and poetical display of them, 
belong more to the maturity of summer 
fruits than to the infancy of vernal 
blossoms; to that knowledge of the 
human mind and heart which is acquired 
only by observation and experience, 
than to the early age, or fervid imagina- 
tion of our promising author. But if 
the gay colours and the sweet fragrance 
of bursting blossoms be the promise of 
future treasures, then may we prophecy 
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boldly of the future eminence of our 
young poet, for we have no where found 
them so early or so beautifully displayed 
asin the pages of the volume before us. 
The youthful architect may be dis- 
covered in the petty arguments of his 
principal pieces. These poetical strne- 
tures may be compared to no gorgeous 
palaces, no solemn temples; and in his 
enmity to the French school, and to the 
Augustan age of England, he seems to 
have a principle, that plan and arrange- 
ment are prejudicial to natural poetry. 
The principal conception of his first 
poem is the same as that of a contem- 
porary author; Mr. Wordsworth, and 
presumes that the most ancient poets, 
who are the inventors of the Heathen 
Mythology, imagined those fables chief- 
ly by the personification of many ap- 
pearances in nature ; just as the astro- 
nomers of Ecypt gave name and figure 
to many of our constellations, and as 
the late Dr. Darwin ingeniously illus- 
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trated the science of Botany in a poem 
called “the Loves of the Plants.” 

“After having painted a few ‘“‘ places 
of nestling green, for poets made,” thus 
Mr. Keats; 


‘¢ What first inspired a bard of old to sing 
Narcissus pining o’er the untainted spring 2 

In some delicious ramble he had found 

A little space, with boughs all woven round, 
And in the midst of all a clearer pool . 
Than were reflected in its pleasant cool 

The blue sky, here and there serenely peeping 
Thro’ tendril wreaths fantastically creeping. 
And onthe bank a lonely flower he spied, 

A meek and forlorn flower, with nought of 


Drooping ie beauty o’er the watery clearness 
To woo its own sad image into nearncss ; 
Deaf to light Zephyrus, it would not move ; 
Bat still would seem to droop, to pine,to love ;~ 
So while the poet stood in this sweet spot, 
Some fainter gleamings o’er his fancy shot ; 
Nor was it leng ere he had told the tale 

Of young Narcissus and sad Echo’s bale !” 

/ “<1 Kuro, Mag. May 1817. 
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CONCLUSION OF LETTER III. 

OU will perhaps tell me, that these 
avocations are not always equally 
pressing, and that instances frequently 
occurin which you have nothing to do for 
an hour or two together. Such an occur- 
rence, however, 1s no excuse for any 
waste of the intermediate time—the tem- 
porary cessation of business gives you, at 
all events, an ‘opportunity to fill up the 
space-with some improving pursuit that 
relates to the gubjects which your situa- 
tion etmbraces;—for this purpose I 
would recommend you to substitute for 
the useless reading to which I have 
adverted, some of those publications 
which I referred to in my last, that treat 
upoa commercial topicy.—There is an 
excellent book lately published, called 
“ the Universal Cambist” which would 
put you in possession of much valuable 
information; this you might keep by 
you in reserve for such unemployed pe- 
riods ; it is a book of business .and will 


not he out of its place. At all events,. 


my dear G 


time as undivided as possible which 
makes up the hours of official employ ; 
and with this arrangement in view, you 
will never be at a Joss to devise some 
profitable application of these intervals 
of remission, that shall preserve yous 
thoughts in the same direction. With 
your natural strength of intellect, you 
will not experience any serious difficulty. 
in doing this for a few hours in the day ; 
and I venture to predict, that if you 
adhere to this industrious system, you 
will reap one certain fruit of it which 
will encourage your emulation ;—you 
will find your aptness for business grad- 
ually increased far above that of your 
compeers, who so blindly forfeit thei 
best opportunities of qualifying themselves 
for the higher departments of official life. 
In such progress the adage, “ Dimde et 
impera,” will be well exemplified by 
your advancement in those powers of 
ae intelligence and professional 
nowledge, which nothing but this regu- 
lar distribution of your time can secure. 


» let it be your constant You will be better enabled to command 


object to preserve that portion of your your opportunities of official information, 
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end to seize those facilities ofrecommend- 
ing yourself to the notice of your superiors, 
on which your hopes of promotion de- 
Your assiduity will thus be 
acknowledged, and your merits will not 
be disappointed of their reward. 
I confess to you, my dear G , that 
I should very intimately feel your dis- 
comfiture, were any such disappoint- 
ment to ensue; still I would flatter my- 
self (and a father’s hopes are not easily 
supported by any oa self-persuasions 
without some more rational ground than 
his own feelings) that the advice which 
I have given you, if admitted into your 
rules of conduct, will furnish you with 
ample means of escaping such disup- 
pointment. But if you should not con- 
struct your expectations upon the same 
grounds as my anxiety for your prospe- 
rous progress has formed its anticipa- 
tions, let meappeal to yourself-reference ; 
aod if your sense of duty should fail, let 
me retain your pride on my side ;—you 
have received a liberal education—you 
are blest with intellectual powers above 
the common standard—you have enjoy- 
ed opportunities which few of young men 
sround you have had the advantage of 
cultivating—would it not then reflect 
very seriously upon yourself, if you were 
to reject from your consideration, all these 
_ essentials, and for the want of assiduity, 
were to forfeit all the concurrent chances 
in your favour? If you be disposed to 
commit so palpable a suicide upon your 
hopes, let one of our modern poets, 
whom I quote by recollection, stimulate 
you to the action ; 


“think of some 

Assiduous booby mounting o’er your head, 

And thence with saucy interest looking dow, 

Think of (Refiection’s stab!) the pitying 
friend, 

With shoulders shrugg’d and sorry—think 
that Time 

Has golden minetes if discreetly seized.” 


I am unwilling, my dear G——, to 
suppose that another's sentiments will 
have more influence upon your mind 
than a father’s, otherwise [ could mul- 
tiply my quotations, not mercly from 
our own writers on this important ques- 
tion, but from your old acquaintance 
among your school classics. However, I 


will persuade myself that your common 
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sense will admit as deserving of your 
notice, what every man has sooner or 
later in life acknowledged in its advan- 
tages, or lamented in the loss of them; 
for the value of time is what every one 
can appreciate, although every man does 
not apply it to the most valuable purpo- 
ses. have endeavoured, therefore, to 
avoid the numerous trite sayings which 
have spoken the language of this expe- 
rience in those general terms in which 
it is accustomed to express itself—all I 
have in view is to save you the pain of 
fruitless regret, and to point out the way 
by which you may avoid it. I shall not 
urge my admonitions on this head far- 
ther than to add, that he who does not 
reckon the worth of that part of bis me 
for which he is paid, according to the 
standard of its usefulness by which he 
has pledged it to his employers, is not 
likely to meet their expectations or pro- 
mote his own,—and as the latter mus: in 
your case matcrially depend upon the 
former, it becomes the individual interest 
of your official relation, as well as the 
moral duty of your personal character, 
to provide that neither he disappotksted. 
I shall now proceed to the next divi- 
sion of your time, the hours to be allot- 
ted to study : for I cannot allow myself 
to suppose for a moment, that you can 
remain satisfied with the scanty stcre of 
knowledge which your scholastic ac- 
quirements have put you in possession 
of : but admitting that such a supposti- 
tion might be made without apy injuri- 
ous reflection upon the active powers of 
our mind, it would etill infer that you 
eep up those acquirements, and not 
degrade the togaof manhood because you 
have thrown uside the pretezta of the 
schoolboy. I could wish that the form- 
er may be worn with dignity, and be- 
lieve me, a well cultivated intellect is the 
only qualification that can give a step of 
superiority corresponding with the garb. 
Do not then suppose that you have no- 
thing further to do with learning, bes 
cause you have escaped from the tram- 
els of first-form lessous. I have often 
heard it said by some of the first men of 
the age, that they have learned more af- 
ter they left school than they had ac- 
quired during the whole time which they 
had passed there. But whence does 
this remark proceed ? why, from a ma- 
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tunity of reflection which has enabled ways respected for what he knows, and 
them to apply what they had learned, courted for what he communicates ; he 
with a more apposite sense of its drift is acceptable to all and in every station : 
and meaping.—At your age, the powers but when we speak of a man of reading, 
of reflection begin ‘to expand themselves, we mean a man of literary acquirements ; 
and the judgment to feel its strength ; and this every young man may become 
and unless 1 am much mistaken in the who has had the foundation already laid 
character of your mind, it would repel in his mind by classical tuition. ‘Two 
with indignant emotion, the charge of hours’ study in a day, if regularly per- 
acting in direct opposition to either : but severed in, will goa great way in the 
it often happens, in this case as well as course of the year towards eoriching 
in matters of more moral import, that your intellectual store ; and I am not 
we may individually adopt the poet’s exacting too much, when I advise you 
confession—meliora probo, deteriora se- to seize these hours in the earlier part of 
quor, so with respect to the suggestions the morning. This will not interfere 
of reflection and the convictions of our with that season of repose which is usual- 
Judgment, we may be fully capable of ly applied to the recruiting of your men- 
estimating an advantage, and of calculat- tal and bodily vigour by sleep ; because, 
ing our opportunities to improve it, yet seven hours of sleep ought to be reckon- 
at the same time we are not unfrequent- ed sufficient for any man, and especially 
ly led by the insinuating influence of the a young man. Throughout three parts 
-gayer pursuits of life to sacrifice the one of the year this appropriation may be 
and neglect the other. If I could think easily effected ; and I will not admit the 
that you were already so well acquainted supposition for a moment, that you 
with all shose subjects of general know- would rather lose so precious an oppor- 
ledge, which are go essential to complete tunity in the senseless sloth of the slug- 
a well-informed man, I should not be gard: for there cannot be a more de- 
disposed, perhaps, to urge the necessity grading surrender of the faculties than 
for devoting two hours a day at least to that which aslothfulness is sure to pro- 
that sort of reading which would quali- duce : always despicable in every one, 
fy you for supporting this character, As in a young man it is disgusting, and 
&@ young man, you may indeed be already gives to all who know him the meancst 
better informed than those with whom opinion of his understanding. 
you associate ; you know something of — « © tisten not to that enchantress, Sloth, 
chess, and you therefore know thata with seeming smile ; her palatable cup 
moderate player will never become an By standing grows insipid ; and beware 
adept at the game, if he contends only The bottom, for there’s poison in the lees.”’ 
witb those who are inferior to himself ; 
so le who iscontented with being thought In the winter months you may transfer 
learned by the ignorant, will be conscious this division of your time from the morn- 
of no stimulus to increase bis knowledge: ing to the evening, or reserve one hour 
he may be a giant among pigmies, but for each part of the day. 
must himself be a pigmy among those I need not again mention those sub- 
whose loftier stature of genius, and more jects of your study which I have already 
powerful grasp of comprehension, have particularised as peculiarly appertaining 
been formed by continued study and in- to the business of your station ; but it 
te!lectual research ; and if by fortuitons may be useful for me to observe, that 
Interest such an one rises above that lev- there are others which belong to what is 
e| which far exceeds the just meed of his called ornamental reading, that must not 
ment, he may fancy himselfa great man, be omitted ; such as the works of our 
use he is invested with authority poets and essayists, and the acquiring a 
Over others who have not had to boast a of foreign languages: the 
Of so much adventitious support as him- latter you will find to be a much easier 
self; but, if his knowledge be not also task, after having obtained a competent 
above the level of those below him, he knowledge of Greek aod Latin. You 
waill at once be feared and despised. A_ will naturally conclude, my dear G . 
man of reading, on the contrary, is al- that I submit all this enumeration to 
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your peculiar turn of mind, and not mean 
to insist upon the dictate farther than 
your taste may decide. What [ wish 
you to understand by it is, that at all 
events I am saxious for your employing 
a part of your leisure in gainiug such 
knowledge as will always be useful and 
gratifying to yourself and others ; and 
without which you will find yourself 
shut out from the wisest and the most 
profitable associations in life, such as it 
1s both honourable and praiseworthy in. 
& young man to cultivate. Bacon, who 
is one of the essayists that I should earn- 
estly recommend you to read, as being 
in himself a host of original thought and 
practical precept, has the following pas- 
sage upon study, which I quote as ap- 
plicable to this part of my subject, more 
especially as blended with what has gone 
before : * Studies serve for delight, for 
ornament, and for ability. ‘The chief 
use for delight is in privateness and re- 
tiring ; for ornament, is in discourse ; 
and for ability, is in the judgment and 
disposition of business. Crafty men 
contemn studies, simple men admire 
them, and wise men use them. Read- 
ing maketh a full man, conference a 
ready man, and writing an exact man: 
and therefore, if a man write little, he 
- had need have a great memory ; if he 
confer little, he had need have a present 
wit ; and if heread little, he had need 
have much cunning to seem to know that 
which he doth not.” 

To combine all this useful application, 
I should wish you to make use of 
Locke’s Common-place book, for the 
insertion of such passages of the authors 
which yon read, as you may think most 
worthy of selection, and deserving of 
being impressed upon your particular at- 
tention. You will thus read with more 
advantage, and will secure to yoursclf a 
treasure of reference whenever you may 
desire to give weight to your own senti- 
ments by authorities which the world 
has long been in the habit of admitting 
as such. Besides, by this practice idcus 
will be furnished to your recollecticn, 
which will give a substance to your con- 
versation, that will render it worth the 
while of those with whom you converse 
to attend to what you say: the wize will 
listen to you with pleasure, from thcir 
conviction of your good sense and stndi- 
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ous application : and the less intelligent 
will hear you, with a grateful participa- 
tion in your knowledge. 

I now come to that part of the divi- 
sion of your time, which at our first in- 
troduction into life we are apt to consid - 
er as no less important than those points 
which I have discussed ; and so it cer- 
tainly is, for more depends upon the 
arrangement of our amusements than we 
are perhaps at first aware of. The very 
meaning of the word recreation, which 
we use, as comprehending them all un- 
der one head, implies, that some portion 
of our time is necessary for that renova- 
tion of the mental powers which enables 
us to pursue our studies with more ef- 
fect, and to return to our occupations of 
business with more inclination to fulfil 
their respective duties; but then you 


will perceive, that this renovation is al- | 


together opposite to that inconsiderate 
dissipation of our time, which disquali- 
fies us for all true relish of the one, and 
a conscientious discharge of the other. 
In my next letter, my dear G | 
shall attempt to delineate those false no- 
tions of recreation, which young men of 
your condition in life are too apt to form 
of it; and tocontrastthem with those by 
which the judicious and virtuous part of 
society has more correctly characterised it. 

I am aware, my dearG , that the 
preceptive form of these letters may 
assume a less acceptable shape of admo- 
nition than what the lively impressions 
of a young mind may willingly acknow- 
ledge: but you will reflect, that what is 
serious is sincere, and that nothing can 
be more serious or sincere than the pre- 
cepts of a father, which have for their 
object the welfare of his child; because 
there cannot be a more solema respon- 
sibility than that with which the former 
is invested by the Creator of both, or a 
more agonising remorse than that which 
will assuredly follow from dereliction of 
duty in either. | 

You will then accept my anxieties to 
acquit myself of my obligation, and al- 
lew me to hope that you will take in 
good part what flows from the most un- 
furened wish to ptomote your happiness ; 
a teeling which, whether acknowledged 
or not by you, will never cease to actuate 
with the teiiderest interest the mind and 
heart of Your affectionate father, W. 


‘Nike Sit aig 
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SIMILARITIES IN ANCIENT AND MODERN WRITINGS. 


aa 


To the Editor of the European Magazine. 
SIR, | 

ens. is so striking asimilarity be- 

tween the language of the author of 
Rasselas, in describing the philosopher, 
after the death of his child, as quoted in 
your Number for May, and a passage 
in the sublime book of Job, that it 
seems reasonable to suppose Dr. John- 
_ son selected it, for the purpose of giv- 
ing so excellent an amplification of the 
sentiments it contains. 


‘6 Behold, thou hast instructed many, and 
thou bast strengthened the weak hands. 

Thy words have upholden him that was 
falling, and thou hast strengthened the feeble 
knees ; 

Bat now it is come upon thee, and thou 
faintest; it toucheth thee, and thou art 
troubled 


Is not this th fear, thy confidence, thy 
hope, and the uprightness of thy days.” 
C. iv. v. 3--6. 


Virgil and Ossian were of two dif- 
ferent ages and countries, and ignorant 
of each other’s existence; but there 
are two passages in their works of pre- 
cisely the same import. 

Possunt quia posse videntur. HE. 5, ¥. Wi. 


Thus Englished by Dryden; 


For they can conquer who believe they can. 


They best succeed who dare. Fingal, B. iii. 


Neither of the above two poets ever 
saw the Bible; yet Ossian says, in the 
poem already mentioned, 


Fallen isthe arm of battle; the mighty 
among the valiant is low ! Book v. 


and in that called the battle of Lora, 


ee ee, 


How hast thou fallen on our mountains? 
How is the mighty low? 


which is not unlike the beautiful ex- 
clamation of David, when he bewailed 


the death of Saul and Jonathan : 


The beauty of Israel is slain upon thy high 
places: how are the mighty fallen! 
1 Sam. i. 19. 
In Thomas Moore's new work, Lalla 
Rookh, he appears to have selected this 
passage from Sterne : 
“The accusing spirit which flew up to 
Heaven’s chancery with the oath, blushed as 
hegave itin; and the recording angel who 


wrote it down dropped a tear, and blotted it 
out for ever.” 


and to have embodied the sentiment 
in poetical language, when, after des- 
cribing the criminal life of one who 
suddenly became repentant, and al- 
luding to the record of his actions in 
Heaven, he says, 7 
there written, all, 

Black ds the damning drops that fal 

From the denouncing Angel’s pen, 

Ere Mercy weeps them out again. 

Paradise and the Peri. 

It may not be sltogether useless to 
point out a forcible passage in Isaiah to 
the consideration of a certain class of 
men, called monopolizers; of whom, 
some in land, 3ome in corn, and others 
in different things, are ever busy in ac- 
cumulating. | 


Wo unto them that join house to house, 
that lay field to Geld, till there be ao place, 
that they may be placed alone in the midst of 
the earth. v. & 
Your's, obediently. 

(I 


7th June, 1817. 
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ON PRODIGIES. 
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From the Ecropeas Magazine. 


Quippe eterim quam multa tibi jam fingens 
postum 

Somnia, gue vite rationes vertere possuit, 

Fortunasque tuas omnes turhare timore. 


Lucrer. Lib. 1. 
I HAD passed the evening over Livy, 
@. and was amusing myself by consider- 
ing the precision with which the prodigies 
that accurred are recorded ineach ycur, 
and the detail of them given with as mucti 
regularity and gravity as the succes=!01 
of magistratesswhile I was trying to recon- 


cile to myself the influence they obtained. 
and the care with which they were con- 
stantly expiated, I fell into a contempla- 
tion on the subjection of the human mind 
to whatever manifests itself in a shape be- 
yond the common course of nature. And 
as I ran over in my mind the battlesthat 
have been decided by incidents that were 
judged ominous, the changes and entire 
revolutions that have been effected iu 
states by oracles and portents, aud even 
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the . sects and divisions that have beea 
created in religion by the persuasion of 
superior interference, [ found it necessary, 
for the sake of defining the feeling more 
clearly, to confine myself to inquiring in- 
dividually into the cause of the subservi- 
ence of mankind to what are called super- 
natural appearances. A sense of religion 
is undoubtedly the foundation on which 
this cause must be raised ; but itis reli- 
gioo carried to excess, and degenerated 
to that sentiment which Lucretius implies, 
that gives it immediate action. 

Tantum religio potuit suadere malorum. 

Such were the ills from superstition sprang. 

We kaoow not of any nation, however 
barbarous, which has not an object of 
worship ; and itis an innate feeling io 
every unenlightened people, to dread the 
Being they bow to as all-powerful : this 
itself would be a satisfactory explanation 
of the awe inspired into them by any 
unlooked-for phenomenon, if it was only 
a story of barbarous tradition, and we 
read of the terrors of an earthquake or 
meteor merely to smile at them: though 
these relations were transmitted through 
the most polisbed times of the Roman 
Commonwealth, when their gods were no 
longer a bugbear, and they had even be- 
gun to doubt ; and they are given to the 
world by their latest writers with reve- 
rence, tho’ sometimes qualified, Livy 
has been cavilled at for the improbability 
of the stories he relates, notwithstanding 
he does not always vouch for their au- 
thenticity ; and Tacitus is boldly accused 
of superstition on much the same ground. 
But many of the prodigies recorded by 
the former are well known in our times, 
have frequently occurred, and are become 
facts in philosophy ; and while we im- 
pute the credit given at the time, to the 
most extravagant of them, to the impulse 
of religious principle, we must recollect 
that, even in that early period, their no- 
tions of religion were wavering, and the 
innovation of modern ceremonies more 
than once obliged the government to ex- 
ercise the extremity of their authority. It 
was the interest of the nobles, who retain- 
ed the administration of the sacred offices 
in’ their own hands, to bind the people to 
their peculiar rites, and by the ngour 
with which they punished every deviation 
from the established ceremonies, and the 
solemnity of their sacrifices, to appease 
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what was declared a manifestation of the 
anger, or a token of the will of their du- 
ties, to increase their veneration for those 
powers ; and they themselves, who made 
religion their policy, were frequently de- 
Ee of the prospects of their ambition 

y the indispensable duties of that reli- 
gion, and the expiations of those signs 
which were held up to awe the people : 
and the strict observance of these duties 
became a necessity in confirming their 
authority, as a magistrate who neglected 
them was considered impious ; and we 
find examples where disaster and infamy 
followed those who ventured to despise 
oromit them. Inthe modern world, 
there are rash and impatient men, whose 
temper seldom alfws them to be success- 
ful, but in those ages their failure was at- 
tributed to the vengeance of the gods they 
slighted. With a people thus impressed 
and educated, it is natural enough that 
any thing uncommon should be worked 
up into a miracle, aod take possession of 
their senses so completely as to preclude 
them from searching it further than the 
terror induced. But how is it that, living 
in atime so improved and enlightened 
as the present, with every assistance of 
philosophy and science, the same terrors 
and the same weakness should possess an 
almost equal influence ? We read of the 
prodigies of former ages, we see many of 
them accounted for by our own philoso- 
phers, and many we disbelieve and ridi- 
cule ; yet with all our wisdom and in- 
credulity, the same extraordinary acci- 
dents are retailed amongst ourselves, and 
the same dread expressed of their agency, 
that we reproach with so little mercy ia 
those who had neither our extent of 
knowledge nor ourlight of religion. Many 
stubborn sophists and grave commenta- 
tors have enjoyed the laugh at poor Livy, 
for venturing to assert that a cow spoke ; 
yet our own chronicles, of not a very re- 
mote date, have published the same un- 
doubted fact, without contradiction. The 
Roman says, on one occasion, it rained 
flesh—every Christian admits the shower 
of Manna: and this is at least bread to 
his meat. But to leave the levity of com- 
parison, if we wish to flatter ourselves that 
we are past the age of credulity, there are, 
unfortunately, jugglers and prophets ri- 
sing every day to bring us back to the 
consciousness of its power. 
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It is a little more than a century since 
it was thought necessary to provide spe- 
cial laws against the exercise ot witch- 
craft ; and we look back with astonish- 
ment and horror on the persecutions suf- 
fered by inoffensive aod ignorant beings, 
under that imputation. Our legislature 
has become astiamed of its folly ; but 
still every village has its witch, and tho’ 
it is no longer a breach of law for an old 
woman to keep a cat, it has not ceased’ 
to render her obnoxious to ‘the taunts 
and hatred of her ignorant neighbours. 
Religious events ie ceremonies arv no 
longer interwoven into civil history ; the 
worship is sober and the sacrifice indi- 
vidual: our annals seldom record’ a 
thanksgiving or supplication, and we do 
not know how many have been driven to 
eburch by a comet or an earthquake: But 
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curacy of the historian ; the trath of bris- 
tory cannot unshackle us from credulity, 
and the most gonstrous fables, if they 
take us on the side of religton, will be 
readily admitted by the bigotted ‘or eager= 
ly followed by the superstitious. Reeli« 
gion makes a'man receive with respect 
whatever is supposed to from 
Divine interference, but the firmness ‘of 
his sense assists him to’ detect the come 
motions of nature or’ the falsehoods of 
design ; while'an enthusiastic or weak 
disposition is involved in that degraded’ 
sentiment, which exposes it to: the ‘mas’ 


-chinations' of’ cunning, or the encroache 


ments of 'tyrariny, and the man enfeebled’ 
by its qeelglit; is unablé to look ‘at and’ 
question the phantom that overpowers 
him. The dismal‘effects ofthis debase- 
ment we witness in another country end’ 


ifa Chronicler should appear emulous of a different worship ; but what is nearer 


the labours of Stowe and Holinsbed, it 
would startle us to see in the records of 
our own time—this year a mermaid was 
seen—a hen laid miraculous eggs—a 
great sensation wus excited among all 
ranks of people by the asserted pregnan- 
cy of a woman turned sixty, and even the 
Inghest class were eager to purchase from 
her passports to salvation—a prophet in 
an obscure town chaunted the destruc- 
tion of the world, and his denunciation 
was spread over all Europe. Wonders 
of this sort would recur constantly to 
swell our histories, if it was found coo- 
venient to apply them to political pur- 
poses, for the popular mind is and ever 
will be swayed by preternatural occur- 


rences, and it will always prove the surest’ 


instrument in working on the imagina- 
tions of the multitude. Nature has given 
us a love for fiction, end we praise the 
invention of the poet more than the ac- 


to us, we see our own felfow citizens 
yielding every day “to ridiculous fears, 
and assisting in propagating scandalous’ 
and absurd fabrications, from’ the same’ 
impulse though with a different degree’ 
of force. These reflections will afford 
some apology for the Roman histortang,: 
in admitting iocidents which may be’ 
considered as iatimately connected with 
the conduct of their republic, and it is to, 
be considered that the same superstition’ 
which is softened into credulity’ now,’ 


-will ever predominaté io minds- not 


strengthened by culture, and’ it is‘suré to 
be supplied with abundgnt food when-' 
ever any a ai is to-be answered by 
making use of it: every kKnave can pie~ 
tend to extraotdinary powers, and turn 
the variations of nature Into portents, for 
which he will not lack true believers, aod’ 
each of hig monsters'may have, as Auto-’ 
licus says, “* three justices’ hands to it.” 


Prom the Monthly Magazine. . . : | i 
MR. LANCASTER ON FURTHER IMPROVEMENTS IN | 
EDUCATION. 


To the Editor of tke Monthly Magazine. 
RESPECTED FRIEND, 

A LLOW «me to request, hy the me- 

dium of thy pages, ta communicate 

to the public, in an authenticated shape, 

#2 outline of some results from my _ re- 

eat labours in the cause of education—a 

cause for the sake of which I have pre- 

t Arereszoum. Vol, 2. 


ferred privation and labour to- ease: and: 
emolument~o0 which | have been de+ 
voted with an undaunted | zeal during 
twenty years ; for which I have ‘lived, 


and in advancihg which I have bees 


willing to live or to dig, 


I have endeavoured, during ‘the Jast:— 
. three years, in travelling above ‘6000 


| 
a 


| 
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miles, to avail myself of the opportunities ter himself. Now these statements all 
which intervals from visiting schools al- appear very paradoxical ; and the ques- 
lowed, to visit all manufactories which tion with the reflecting mind naturally is, 


might be open to me, and gather instruc- 
tion, as the bee gathers honey, from every 
flower. In Great Britain, especially, a 
vast field of instruction has thus been 
opened before me: my object in this 
paw has been, first, to see if I could 
nd mechanical inventions which, by a 
different application from their present 
use, might extend the progress, by cheap- 
ening the materials used for education ; 
nor has my intention failed of its effect. 
My second object was, to attain a perfect 
knowledge, by inspection of machinery, 
and conversation with commercial men, 
in matters relative to the objects of com- 
mercial education, and which I could on- 
ly gaa from such en authentic source. 
have also endeavoured, not merely 

to travel as a teacher but as a learner ; 
and, while calling the public attention to 


e Lancasterian system of education, I 


have been endeavouring by continual at- 
tention to the subject, practically to ap- 
ply its principles, and perfect its power, 
In such a manner as will prove it possess- 
es greater facilities than bas ever been 
imagined by its most zealous friends. 

he results of which I now write will 
be admitted by aux to be of bigh impor- 
tance to the cause of education, IF THEY 


how they can be true. Yet that quest on 
has for a considerable time been almost 
out of date, and the evcomiums now 
passed on the system are for its tacility 
and simplicity—the days of wonder are 
passed away ; and yet, marked as the 
first statements made by me were, no 
mano has ever charged me with making @ 
mystery of the system ; I gave it to the 
public freely, as soon as ever a publica- 
tion was ready for press by subscrip~ 
tion ; which enabled me to print 5500 
copies of my first book, for which I re- 
ceived above 1 300i. and applied the pro- 
fits to advance thé*public cause in which 
I was, and am still, engaged. 

At present I have a subscription open 
for another book, of which several hun- 
dred copies are engaged tor by most re- 
spectable persons; when the number 
comes to 2000 copies the work will in- 
stantly goto press. It will,inan appendix, 
contain ao account of the new improve- 
ments,the outlines of which are as follow : 

1. Lessons of every kind may be fur- 
nished for schools cheaper than Jorn Ys 
and better adapted to the end of instruc- 
tion. The first particular by cheapening 
and simplifying the material ; Uke second 
is the result of arrangement, arising 


BE REAL: they are stated in a manner from more mature experience, 


paradoxically, for the sake of striking the 
miod more impressively with their im- 
sila ae But I anticipate that, when 

lty known, the surprise will be, that 
they have not been found out before, and 
that such simple easy matters should 
have so long possessed powers of such 
extent, and not been rendered actively 
useful to mankind. 

When, I first commenced making 
known my system of education to the 
public, I stated that one master could 
govern a school, however large ; that a 
simple principle of order would enable 
him to govern huadreds of pupils, and 
thus prepare for their instruction ; that 
one book would serve to teach a whole 
school to spell, one book for reading, and 
one for arithmetic; that 500 pupils 
might write and spell at the same time, 
and all together ; and that a boy who 
knew nothing about arithmetic, might, 
on this system, teach it as well as the mas- 


2. The copious variety of lessons to be 
afforded by these inventions is beyond 
precedent or calculalion—the exrpence 
continuing the same, but the vuriety of 
lessons almost endless. 

3. Lancuace does not bound their 
powers—the application will answer for 
one language us well as another. he 
lessons will answer for spelling, reading, 
and arithmelic—in one language aswell 


as another, and with nearly equal facility. _ 


inevery written language. The increase 
of the powers of these materials of instruc- 
tion will apply to clussic as well as any 
other authors, 

4. It seems, from the facility with 
which any one school destitute of lessons 
may be provided, that it is possible that 
the schools of u lurge empire may be sup- 
plied with lessons, in vast variely, al ur- 
expense of a most moderate nature, and 
nearly with as much ease as the schools 
of a large metropolis. 
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5. To all lovers of their Bible, to all 
who are anxious for the spreading of the 
sacred writings over the habitable earth, 


Loousts. 


and 
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results are correct, a new lever is found 
wherewith to move the mental energies of 
man, and promote the civilization of the 


it will be a pleasure to learn, that these world. 


tnventions will afford an almost tndescri- 
bable facility to spread copious extracts 
of the sacred writings, 90 as to enable any 
missionury schoolmaster to supply his 
school or schools with extracts from the 
best of books, in any written language, 
or any olime of ihe’ sort ; the sarees 
only limited by the boundaries of the 
books used. 

6. These inventions being especially 
calculuted to fix the attention of children, 
ample in thetr use, and cheap in their 
cost, will be udupted to private tuition in 
@ small family, and also aid mothers in 
teuching very young children before they 
are of age to attend school, or havea 
teacher. 

7. With some little variety in the ap- 
plication, these lessons will not only appl 
to every written language in the worl 
diving or dead, but they will equally an- 
swer for the blind, and be of essential 
service to the deaf and dumb. 

8. As to lessons in writing, the same 
application and benefit ati obtained 
as from reading, arithmetic, or other 


lessons. The reader will see that, if these 


Incredible as these things may appear, 
three or four words would imply a know- 
ledge of their powers, and a few pages 
place them, from description, beyond a 
doubt ; and I am happy to assure the 
reader they will be found as simple and 
cheap as correct and true. 

Nor do I wish to conceal them one 
hour after the public shall enable me to 
publish them ; it only remains for the 
friends of education and their Bibles, to 
aid the publication ; and, while the fair 
proceedings of it will be some pecuniary 
recompense for the time, study, and loss 
sustained in carrying these inventions to 
perfection, I shall be happy to prove to 
my country that, however I may have 


been rewarded for past exertions, the 


happiness of serving its youth, and ex- 
tending similar blessings to every nation, 
kindred, tongue, and people, will be a 
reward beyond that man can give or take 
away. 

T remain, in the cause of education, 
the public’s most devoted servant, 

Southamplon ; Jos. Lancaster. 
4th month ( April), 9th. 1817. 
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LOCUSTS. 
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To the Editor of the Literary Panorama. 
SiR, 

CpRSERVING in your Panorama for 

Nov. 1816, some account of the lo- 
custs of North America, I] take the lib- 
erty of writing you some additional no- 
tices on that subject, which seems to be 
a branch of entomology bat little knowa. 


In the month of June, 1798, as I was 
crossing the State of Pennsylvania on 
foot, having passed several of the ridges 
of mountains called properly the Apala- 
chian mountains, my attention was at- 
tracted by an unusual hum, or buzz in 
the air; and looking up I saw several 
large insects on the wing; they were 
brown, and flew heavily ; about an inch 
in length, and having four gauze-like 
wings. Their note there is no describ- 
ing—it wag rather Jong, and somewhat 


tone, as if divided into two syllables, 
which (together with the religious lean- 
ing of the people) produces the notion 
that they say “ Puaroan.” While I 
was but entering on the confines of the 
tract of land which they then covered, I 
could distinguish the beginning and end 
of the note of each insect I saw ; but in 
a short space (a few miles) they were so 
bumerous as to excite great attention ; tho’ 
I still had formed no distinet idea what 
they-‘Were. In two days journey after- 
wards, arriving at Pittsburg (at the head 
of the Ohio) I found the people all talk- 
ing of nothing else but the locusta, which 
indeed was no wonder, for they were so 
numerous that the hum continued with- 


out iotermission the wholeday, and by | 


dint of numbers was disagreeably loud 
and importunate.—I did not then stay 


piercing—having a slight inflection of long in Pittaburg, but pursued my expe. 


\ 
i 
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dition down the Ohio to Kentucky, and 
returned in about a month through the 
Ohio State (unsettled territory) to Pitts- 
burg again : the noise was far from be- 
ing over ; but I began to observe a phe- 
Homenon on the trees which I could not 
account for. Every tree whether in the 
woods, or in the gardens, in the town or 
out of it, was hung with dead twigs, 
having their leaves on, but dried and turn- 
ed of various colours Jike autumo. I en- 
quired of the people the reason of this 
appearance, and found that it was occa- 

oned hy the locusts. I was now 
anxious to examine the process of their 
ravages, and I found that twigs of the 
Iast year’s shoot were perforated to the 
pith, by holes in rows placed as near 
together as the teeth in.a fine ivory comb 
(and of course as small) and as many as 
could be bored between the knots of the 
twig, in two or three places on each. 
On large trees some hundreds of twigs 
were so perlorated, and in every hole 
was deposited an egg, or embryo of a 
maggot.—Owing to the heat of the 
summer, the twigs so injured were killed, 
aod twisting with the process of drying 
away, they hung as I have described, 
giving the woods a most singular and 
unnatural appearance. 

Jt may seem astonishing in the econo- 
my of nature asto the re-production of 
these creatures, but the larve: in every 
twig that dies, dies also; nor could I 
find living maggots in any shrub or tree 
bat only in the twigs of the sasufras; 
these twigs being more tenacious of life, 
sustained the puncturing. without yielding 
to the drought; I cut off any of them, 
and s.icing a small knife along the punc- 
tures, deeper than the bark, cut through a 
tow of small white maggots, which gave 
out a milky moisture. At the latter end 
of the year the locusts disappeared, and 
ho one considered how, or what got them. 
They might perhaps, occupy a tract of 

land about 100 miles square. 

In the year 1800 I was at Baltimore, 
and walking in Howard's park (in the 
beginning of June) at the back of that 
city, I observed innumerable holes under 
the trees (like the holes out of which our 
black beetles arise in spring.) and looking 
into the trees I ived the under sides 
of their luaves filled with wingless insects 
which adhered to them.;. every leaf that 
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I could distinctly see had three or four 
onit. Inafew days the whole atmos- 
phere was alive with locusts, and the 
hum was loud and unceasing; the ex- 
uviz dropped speedily from the leaves, 
aud lay under the trees in such quantities 
that bushels might soon have been 
gathered. I now perceived that the 
creatures made their way out of tbe earth, 
without wings, and crept up the trees, 
fastening themselves underneath 
leaves, where in a short time they were 
perfected; a suture then opened down 
the back, and the winged insect dropped 
out (certainly upon his wings.) being 
thenceforth a tenant of the air. This 
was the second flight that I had the 
Opportunity of observing—but at a con- 
siderable distance from the first, and I 
had no means of ascertaining how far 
they extended. Neither can 1 specify 
the period of their return—but I remem- 
ber their public papers called the insect 
the cicada septemdecem. 

Tam afraid it would be in vain to 
speculate from these imperfect notices, 
upon the mode of their reproduction, or 
the period they remain inactive, or the 
changes they may undergo. It appears 
to be certain that they become a maggot 
before winter sets in, but whether this 


maggot (or grub) descends into the earth, 


I know not. 

I was at Carlisle (Pennsylvania) in 
1794, but not in 1796—but I pased 
through it in 1798 during the early part 
of my excursion belore named. It is 
porn that some tract or other of the 

nited States is every year visited by 
these swarms; but I cannot agree with 
the statement in your extract of the 
locusts creeping immediately out of their 
husks, and hanging by thetr fore-feet 
like tallow candles ; the contrary is much 
more probable, and their exuvie will 
continue sticking under the leaves some 
days after the insect has flown.—The 
holes they make in rising may be about 
three quarters of an inch in diameter, and 
the former error in that particular may be 
an error of the press. 

Jf you think this worth inserting you 
are welcome to it—and I may probably 
hereafter recollect some interesting pars 
ticulars relative to that country. 

. Bss, Hoxpren. 

June 1817. , 
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DRUNKENNESS. 


——— a 
From the Europesa Mageeine- 


Q! that men should put an enemy inte their 
mouths to steal away their brains. 
BHAKSPEARE. 


AH the erimes en earth do not destroy 50 

ce of the Auman race, nor alienate so 
property, as DRUNK SHNESS. 

Lorp Bacon. 


F you wish to be always thirsty, bea 
drunkard ; for the oftener and mare 
you-drink, the oftener end more thirsty 
you will be. | 
If you seek to prevent your friends 
rising you in the world, be adrenkerd ; 
for that will defeat all their efforts. 

Ifyou would effectua'ly counteract yoer 
own attempts to do well, be a drunkard 
and you will not be disappointed. 

If you wish to repel the endeavowis of 
the whele human race to raise you to char 


e 
3 


acter,credit,and prosperity,be a drunkard; * er 


and you will most assuredly triumph. 

If you ure determined to be poor, be a 
drunkerd; and you will soon be ragged 
aad penanyless. 

If you would wish to starve your fam- 
iy, be a drunkard ; for that will con- 
eume the means of their support. 

If you would be spunged on by 
knaves, be a drunkard ; and thet will 
make their task easy. 

If you wish to be rabbed, be a drunk- 
ard; which will enable the thief to do 
it with more safety. 

If you wish to blunt your senses, be a 


drunkard 5 and you will soon be more ii 


stupid than aw ass. 

If you would become a fool, be a 
drunkard ; and you will soon lose your 
understanding. 

If you wish to incapacitate yourself 
from rational intercourse, be a drunkard ; 
for that will render you wholty unfit for it. 

If you wish all your prospects in life 
to be clouded, be a drunkard; aad they 
wilt soon be derk enough. 

If you would destroy your body, be a 
drunkard ; as drunkenness is the mother 
of disease. 3 

If you mean to rain your soul, be a 
drunkard ; that you may be excluded 
from Heaven. 

If you are resolved on suicide, be a 


drunkard ; that being a sure mode of 


destruction. 


Ifyou would expos both yourfolly and 
your secrets, be a drunkard; “and they will 
goon run out while the liquor runs in. 

If you are plagued ‘with bodily 
strength, be a drunkard ; and it will soon 
be eubdued by sv powerful an antagonist. 

If you would get rid of your money 
without knowing how, be a drunkard ; 
and it will vanish ingensibly. 

If you would have no resource when 
past labour but a workhouse, bea drunke 
ard; and you willbe unable to provide any. 

If you are determined to expel all do- 
mestic harmony from your house, be a 
drunkard ; and discord, witb all her evil 
train, will soon enter. 

If you would be always under strong 
icion, bea drunkurd ; for,little as you 
think it,all agree that those who steal from 
thenrselves and families will rob others. 

If you would be reduced to the ne- 
ceesity of shunning your creditors, be a 
drunkard ; and you will soon have rea- 
son to prefer the bye-paths to the public 
streets. 

If you like the amusethents of a court 
of conscience, be a drunkard ; and you 
may be often gratified. 

If you would be a dead weight on the 
community, and “ cumber the ground,” 
be a drunkard ; for that will render you 
useless, helpless, burdensome, and ex- 
nsive. 

If you would be 
drunkard ; for the approach ofa 
ard is like that of a dunghill. 

If you woald he odious to your fam- 
ily and friends, be a drunkard ; and you 
will soon be more than disagrevable. 

If you would be a pest to society, be 
a drunkard ; and you will be avoided 
as infectious. 

Jf you dread reformation of your 
faults, be a drunkard ; and you will be 
impervious to all admonition. 

f you would smash windows, break 
the peace, get your hones broken, tum- 
ble under carts and horses, and be locked 
up in watch-houses, be a drunkard ; and 
it will be strange if you do not succeed. 


Finally, if you are determined to be 
utterly destroyed, in estate, body, and 


a nuisance, be a- 


drunk- 
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soul, be a drunkard ; and you will soon 
know that it is impossible to adopt a 
more effectual means to accomplish 
your—Enp. 
Drunkenness expels reason—drowns 
the memory—defaces beauty—diminish- 
es strength—inflames the blood—causes 
internal, external, and incerable wounds 
——is a witch to the senses, a devil to 
the soul, a thief to the purse—the beg- 
gar's companion, a wife's woe, and chil- 
dren’s sorrow—imakes a strong man 
weak, and a wise man a fool. He is 
worse than a beast, and is a sell-murder- 


Exotic Flowers and Fruits. 
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er, who drinks to other's good health, 
and robs himself of his own. 


Fly drunkenness, whose vile incontinence 
Takes both away the reason and the sense, 
Till with Circean cups thy mind possest, 
Leaves to be man, and wholly turns a beast. 
Think, wh'lt thou swallow'st the capacionw 


Ww : 
Thos let'st in seas to wreck and drown the 
soul**** 
*##Quite leave this vice, and turn not to't 


ain 
Upon Srecampiian of a stronger brain : 
For he that holds more wine than others caa, 
I rather count u hogshead than a man. 
Raxpowrs. 


VARIETIES : 


CRITICAL, LITERARY, ann HISTORICAL. 


ER 
Prom the Monthly Magaciee. 


{We are reminded of the literary pleasures of 
our youth in the appearance of a third vol- 
ume of Mr. d Israelis Curiosities of Litera- 
ture. Weremember no work, since their 
first appearance, that bas gratified oer pal- 
ate in an equal degree. They did not con- 
sistof sirloin and plum-pudding, but they 
presented a feast of sweetmeats and delica- 
cies, derived from all seasois and countries, 
which were capable of gratifying a literary 
epicare. The present volume sparkles less 
with that vivacity of manner, which, in his 
former works, has sometimes been ascribed 
to the author as a fault s;---in this featare he 
seems to have corrected himself, while, in 
his discrimination of subjects, he bas heen 
quite as happy as io his former volumes. 

fis entire table of contents is, in trath,a 
hint of curiosities, and no book ever answer- 
ed better to its pretensions, The Historical 
Essay on Pantomimical Characters, oa 
Charles the First and bis Queen, and on 
Liceosess of the Press, are peculiarly pleas- 
ing and original; the Anecdotes uf Audley 
the Miser, of Felton, and of Tea and Coffee 
are rare and curions; and the defences o 
Defoe, and of the partizans of Mary Stuart, 
are just and genercas; while every article 
is marked by the goo. taste of its criticisms, 
by the propriety of its selection, and by the 
pur.ty and elegance of its style. Mr. d’ls- 
rael. tas had many imitators, and he must 
expect to see many others, but he will have 
few rivals in this walk of literatere. 

That we have not over-praised the labours of 
Mr. D'Israect will be evident from the fol- 
lowing extracts. } 


EXOTIC FLOWERS AND FRUITS. ! 

ft lise great number of our exotic flow- 
ers and fruits were carefully trans- 

ed into thiscountry by many of our 


travelled nobility and gentry; some. 


names have been casually preserved. 
The tearned Linacre first brought, on his 
return from Italy, the damask-rose ; and 


with three different plums. In the reiga 
of Elizabeth, Edward Grindal, atter- 
wards archbishop of Canterbury, re- 
turniag from exile, transported here the 
medicinal plant of the Tamerisk : the first 
oranges appear to have been brought in- 
to England by one of the Carew family ; 
for a century after, they still flourished 
at the family geat at Beddington, in 
Surrey. The cherry orchards of Keot 
were first planted about Sittingbourne, 
by a gardener of Henry VIII.: and the 
currant-bush was transported when our 
commerce with the Island of Zante was 
first opened in the same reign. To Sir 
Walter Rawleigh, we have not beea 
indebted solely for the luxury of the 
tobacco-plant, but for that. infinitely 
useful root, which forms a part of our 
daily meal, and often the entire meal of 
the poor man——the potatoe, which de 
served to have been called a Raneleigh. 
Sir Anthony Ashley first planted cab- 
bages in ¢his coentry, and a cabbage at 
his feet appears on his monument. - Sif 
Richard Weston first broughtclover grass 
into England from Flanders, in 1645; 
and the figs planted by Cardinal Pole at 
Lambeth, 20 far back as the reign of 
Henry VIII. are said by Gough to be 
still remaining there; nor is this sur 
prising, for Spilman, who set up the first 
peper-mill in England, at. Dartford, 10 
1590, is suid to have brought over in bis 
portmanteau che two first kime-trees, 


Thomas Lord Cromwell, io the reign ef. which be planted here, and which are 
Henry VIII. enriched our fruit-gardens still growing, and worth seeing. The 


ak 
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first roulberry-trees in this country are 
now standing at Sion-house. 

The very names of many of our vege- 
table kingdom indicate their locality : 
from the majestic Cedar of Lebanon, 
to the small cos-lettuce, which came 
from the isle of Cos; the cherries from 
Cerasuntis, a city of Pontus; the peach, 
or Persicum, or mala Persica, Persican 
apples, from Persia; the Pistachio, or 
Psitiacia, is the Syrian word for that 
put, The chesnut, or Chalaigne, in 
French, and Castagna in Italian, from 
Castagna, a town of Magnesia. Our 

lums coming chiefly from Syria and 
amascus, the damson, or Damascene 
plum, gives us a recollection of its distant 
origin. 

Some lines at the close of Peacham’s 
emblems give an idea of an English fruit- 


garden in 1612. He mentions that: 
cherries were not long known, and gives: 


an origin to the name of Filbert. 
“The Persian peach, and fruitful quince ; 
And there the forward almond grew, 
With cherries known no long time since ; 
The winter warden, orchard’s pride; 
The philibert that loves the vale, 
And red queen-apple, so envide 
Of school-boies, passing by the pale.” 

ee ee 


ROBINSON CRUSOE. 


Rosinson Crusor, the favourite of 
the learned and the unlearned, of the 
youth and the adult; the book that was 
to constitute the library of Rousseau’s 
Kwilius, owes its secret ‘charm to its 
being a new representation of human na- 
ture, yet drawn from an existing state : 
this picture of self-education, sell-in- 
quiry, self-happiness, is scarcely a fiction, 
although it includes all the magic of ro- 
mance; and is not a mere narrative of 
truth, since it displays all the forcible ge- 
mas of one of the most original minds 
eur hiteraturecan boast. The history of 
the work is therefore interesting. It was 
treated in the author's time as a mere idle 
romance, for the philosophy was-not 
discovered in the story ; after his death 
it was considered to have been pillaged 
from the papers of Alexander Selkirk, 
confided to the author; and the honour, 
as well as the genius, of De Foe, were 
alike questioned. 

The entire history of this work of ge- 
nius may now be traced, from the first 


De Foe’s “ Robinson Crusoe.” 
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hints to the mature state, to which only 
the genius of De Foe could have wrought 
it. Captain Burney, in the fourth vol- 
ume of his ‘ voyages and discoveries to 
the South Sea,” has arranged the evi- 
dence in the clearest manner, and finally 
settled a point hitherto obscure and un- 
cértain. I have little to add; but, as 
the origin of this universal book is not 
likely to be sought for in Captain Bur- 
ney’s valuable volumes of voyages, here 
itmay not be out of its place. 

The adventures of Selkirk are well 
knowo; he was found on the desert 
island of Juan Fernandez, where he had 
formerly been left, by Woodes Rogers 
and Edward Cooke, who in 1712 pub- 
lished their voyages, and told the extra- 
ordinary history of Crusoe’s prototype, 
with all those curious and minute par- 
ticulars which Selkirk had freely commu- 
nicated to them. ‘This narrative of ite. 
self is extremely interesting; and has 
been given entire by Captain Burney ; it 
may also be found in the Biographia Bri- 
tannica. 

. Ia this artless narrative .we may dis- 
cover more than the embryo of Robinson 
Crusoe.—The first appearance of Sel- 
kirk, ‘a man clothed in goats’ skins, who 
looked more wild than the first owners of 
them.” The two huts he had built, the 
one to dress his victuals, the other to 
sleep in; his contrivance to get fire by 
rubbing two pieces of pimento wood. to- 
gether: hig distress for the want of bread 
and salt till he came to relish his meat 
withont either; his wearing out his shoes, 
till he grew so accustomed to be without 
them, that he eould not for a long time 
afterwards, on his return home, use them 
without inconvenience; his bedstead of 
his own contriving, and his bed of goat- 
skins; when his guo-powder failed, his 
teaching himself by continual exercise to 
run as swiftly as the goats; his falling 
from a precipice in catching hold ofa 


goat, stunned and bruised, till, coming to 


his senses, he found the goat dead under 
him; his taming kids to divert bimself 
by dancing with them and his cats ; his 
converting a nail into a needle; his 
sewing his goat-shins with little thongs 
ofthe same; and, when his knife was 
worn to the back, contriving to make 
blades out of some iron-hoops. His 
solacing himself in this solitude by sing- 
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ing psaleas, and preserving a social feeling 
in his fervent prayers. And the habi- 
tation which Seikirk had raised, to reach 
which, they followed him, “ with deffi- 
culty climbing up aad creeping dewa 
many.rocks, ull they came at last to a 
pleasant spot of ground, full of grass and 
of trees, where stood his two buts, and 
his numerous tame goats shewed bis 
solitary retreat ;” and, finally, bis ia- 
difference to return to a world, from 
which his feelings had been so periectly. 
weaned,—Such were the first rude 
materials. of a new situation in human 
nature; an European.ie a primeval state, 
with the habita or mind of a savage. 

The year after this account was pub- 
lished, Selkirk and his advcntures ate. 
tracted the notive of Steele; who was 
not likely: to pass unobserved a man and 
astory so strange and so new. In his 

per of “the Englishman,” Dec. 1713, 
be communicates further particulars of 
Selkirk. Steele became acquainted with 
him; he says, that ‘he could discera 
that he had been much separated from 
cempany, from his aspect and gesture. 
There was a strong but cheerful serious- 
ness in his looks, and a certain disregard 
tothe ordinary things bout him, as if 
he had been sunk in thought. The man 
frequently bewailed his :cturn to the 
world, which could not, he said, with all 
its enjayments, restore him to the tran- 
quillity of his solitude.” Steele adds 
another curious change in this wild mao, 
which occurred some time after he had 
seen him. “ Though I had frequently 
conversed with him, after a few months 
absence, he met mein the street, and, 
though he spoke to me, I could not re- 
collect that I had.scen him. Familiar 
converse in this town had taken off the.. 
loneliness of his aspect, and quite altered 
the air of his face. Du Foe could not 
fail of being struck by these interesting 

rticulars of the character of Selkirk ; 

ut probably it was anothor observation 
of Steele, which threw the germ of 
Robinson Crusoe into the mind of De 
Foe. ‘ It was matter of great curiosity 
to hear him, as he was a man of sense, 
give an account of the different revolu- 
tions in his own mind in that long sol- 
tude.” 

The work of De Foe, however, was 


no sudden ebulliuon; long engaged in 


Varieties : Critioal, Lxtererg, and Historical. 
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political warfare, condemned te” suffer 
imprisonment, and at length struck by a 
fit of apoplexy, this unbappy and-unpros- 
perous:man of genius on his recovery was 
reduced to a comparative state of soli- 
tude. ‘Fo his injured feelings and lonely 
contemplations, Selkirk in bis desert iste, 
and Steele's vivitying hint,often oecurred; 
and to all these we aps.owe the in- 
structive and delightful tale, which: shews 
man what he can do for. himself, and 
what the fortitude of piety does for men. 
Even the personage of Fridey is not a 
mere coinage of his brain ; a Mosquito- 
Indian described by Dampier was the 
protoiype, Robinson Crusoe was not 
given.to- the world uil 17195 seven 
after the publication of Selkirk’s Adven- 
tures. Selkirk could have no: claim on 
De Foe ; for he had only supplied the - 
man of genius with that which lies open 
to all; and.which no one had, or perbaps 
could have, converted tato the wonderful 
story we possess but De Foe himeelf. 
Had De Foe not written Hobinsos 
Crusoe, the name and story of Selkirk 
had been. passed ever like others of the 
same sort; yet Selkirk has the ment of 
having detailed his own history, ina 
manner so interesting,asto have attracted 
the notice of Steele, aid to have inspired 
the genius of De Foe. » 

After this, the originality of Robinson 
Crusoe wil: no longer be suspected ; and 


the idle tale which Dr. Benttie has re- 


peated of Selkirk haviog supplied the 
materials of his story to De Foe, from 
which our author borrowed his work, 
and published for bis own profit, will be 
finally putto rest. This is due to the 
injured honour and the genius of De Foe. 
Parthee extrecte la our sext. 
From the New Monthly Mageaisa. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS IN JULY, 1817, wiTm 
CRITICAL REMARKS. 


France. By Lady Morgan. 

The fair author of this interestiag work-is! 
already so well known by her publications, 
that we cannot help thinking she would have 
acted wisely in suppressing the ebailition of 
her resentment against some of the reviewers 
for the asperity with which they treated her 
early productions, This would have been the 
more advisable, as we fear there are some 
things in the present performance which will 
farnish ample scope for still severer criticism, 
Our satisfaction, however, at the treat which 
this ingenious Jady has spread before as, will 
furnish a ready upulogy tor much of that 
cgotian and superstitious eeaceit which she 
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has displayed while doing the honors ef the 
table. The variety of anecdote here exhibited, 
and the characteristic sketches of manners and 
epinions, cannot but prove highty amusing to 
every class of readers. whether acquai 
with Frauce or not; thoogh we shoald bave 
bccn mach better pleased bad Lady oe 
told what she saw rather than what she felt, 
and had been content with giving us the reswit 
of her own observations, instead of weakening 
them by adding the designing reports of others. 
We have been induced to make this remark, 
not from any wish to undervalue a work which 
ison many accounts rich io statistical intel- 
ligence and entertaining description, butsole] 
from a desire to render the useful matter which 


it contains more substantially beneficial. The h 


rformance is divided into eight beoks and 

r appendices; the former by Lady Morgan 
and the latter by her husband. The first book 
exbibits a view of the ntry of France be- 
fore und since the Revolution, with much 
wpen manners, rural economy, and 
pees subjects. The second and third. 
ks are desotee to a more poe Dede of 
society, with a larger portion 0 itics than 
we could have wisked.” The three next books 
are devoted to Paris; the seventh to the French 
theatre ; and the last to eminent and literary 
characters, among whem the principalis La 
Fayette, who appears to be a prime favourite 
with the author. The Appendices by Sir 
Charies Morgan are on the state of law. finance, 
medicine, aod political opinion in France; 
epoo all which subjects much diligent inquiry 
has been employed, in a spirit of strict can- 
doar with the obvious view of practical utility. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Biographia Literaria; or Biographical 
Sketches of my Literary Life aud Opin- 
ions. By S. 'T’. Coleridge, esq. 

Self. biography isa very delicate underta- 
king, and few instances can be mentioned 
wherein it has yielded satisfaction. The late 
Gilbert Wakefield, of learned but irascible 
memory, gave a sad example of the vanity of 
buman wisdom, and Mr. Cumberland who wa3 
not a whit less irritable, published a memoir 
of himself in a much better spirit. Afterall, 
however, the very act of drawing public at- 
tention to the private history of a man’s own 
temper and stadies savours 80 much of that 
self-importance, happily ridiculed in the ‘* Me- 
moirs of P. P. clerk of this Parish,” we are 

to see this practice taken up by any per- 
son of extensive knowledge and approved 
principles. Bat genius an madness are very 
nearly allied, and of the tenuity of the parti- 
tron the present volumes exhibit, we think, 3 
geclancholy illustration. Here and there some 
amusement and information will be found ; 
bat the whole that is valuable is intermingled 
with such a cloudiness of a tsearesaL a 
fn the mystical language of the Platonists and 
schoolmen, of Kant aud Jacob Bekmen, as to 
effect which it might bave pro- 
daced had it been presented with more simpli- 
city. One chapter upon the misfortune of 
making authorship a profession is worth all 
the rest; but it is too short, and appears to 
disadvantage amidst disqnisitions on poetry 
and the abstractions of the human intellect 3 
the aswociations of ideas, and the progress 0 
ghe doctrine of materialism. We are whirled 
aboat insach rapid confusion from Aristove 
to Hobbes, from Thomas Aquinas to Hume, 
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lose the good 


then by abrupt transitions to and 
Cowley, to Wordsworth and Milton, ¢ at ia 
the endless maze we forget our company, t 
sabjects on which we have been engaged, and 
are asglad to escape from the literary life 
and opinions of Mr. Coleridge, a3 we would 
to the light of day from the darkened cell ofa 
religious enthusiast whose visions and prophe- 
cies have rendered confloemeat necessary for 
bianself and society. 
EDUCATION. 


Rachel: a Tale. 

We were at a loss under what bead to class 
this excellent little piece ; some 
ray at first of giving it a place under the 
lead of romance ; bat upon second considera- 
tion the book appeared to be too good for such 
an allotment, and not well knowiog how to 
announce it, we have mentioned it bere as ad- 
mirably calculated for female education. The 
story is simple, but forcibly instructive, 
exhibits, with great life, the contrast between 
affected sentiment and the sensibility of nature. 
There are also many valuable remarks scatter- 
edth out on the necessity of cultivating the 
art of pleasing, no less than of adhering firmly 
to the simplicity and candour of trath. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Characters of Shakspeare’s Plays. By 


William Hazlitt. 

We have long since been disgusted with the 
commentators and illustrators of Shakspeare, 
who continue, however, to swarm in abun- 
dance every season, as if there was somethin 
new to be said pon the geniosof that immor 
bard. The volame before us is a fresh offspring 
of vanity, and exhibits no other novelty than 

rofanencss, of which we shall give an instance 

a what the critic saysof the wit of Falstaff :--- 
He carves out his jokes as he would a capon 
or a haunch of venison, where there is cut and 
come again ; ant pours ont apon them the oil 
of ness. His tongue drops fatness, and in 
the chambers of his brain it snows of meat aod 
drink. He keeps up perpetual holiday, and | 
apen house, 2@ welive with him ina rousd 
of invitations toa rump and dozen.” ; 

Poor Shakspeare! when will thy spirit be 
suffered to rest from the exorcising tortare of 
criticism | To our readers, however, we owe 
perhaps an apology for this extract, in which 
ft would be dificult. to shew whether the 
blasphemy or the stupidity be mest prevalent. 
In bis preface the author abases Dr. Johnson 
as an ignoramus, who had neither gu nor 
taste; but who measured every su ject by 2 
two foot rule, or counted it upon ten Gngers. 
Krom the passage we have selected, and many 
others, we might with more reason infer, that 
the calumniator of the great moralist has ue 
higner sense than that which is attracted by 
the charms of a full flask, ov a rump and 
dozen ! 

Louis XVITI. and a Husbandman of 
Gallarden, or a Narrative of the Extra- 
ordinary Circumstances which have 
occurred respecting the Predictions of 
Thomas Ignatius Martin: his Exam- 


ination before the Bishop of Versailles 


i and the Ministers of Police, &c.: and 


his interview with the King. 
no doobt, are already well ac- 
apparition of 


finally, 
Our readers, 
quainted with the story of the 
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the archange! Raphael, as the guardian of 
France, to a ploaghman near Chartres, and of 
the commission which the latter was entrusted 
to bear to the King. The particulars are here 
narrated at lenzil and may be amusing— 
Duy, perhaps ey ne: to some credulous 
persons, whose faith will not be staggered by 
an archangel’s appearing out of the usual 
costume, and taking upon himself the garb of 
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a country farmer, buttoned up in along great 
coat, and his head covered with a high crown- 
ed hat. This masquerade is totally contrary to 
all ancieut wsage, no less than to the Horatian 
rule; and yet the editor of the varrative has 
very gravely supported the credit and pro- 
priety of the incongruities which abound in 
the tale by scriptural authorities, and among 
the rest, he apocryphal story of Tobit. 


— 


MEMOIRS OF EMINENT PERSONS. 


—_— 
From the New Monthly Magazine. 


TILE BARONESS DE STAEL-HOLSTEIN, 


6 hes lady, whose literary performan- 


ces have ranked her as one of the 
first, if not the very first, of the female 
writers of the age, was the daughter of 
She was 
born ig 1768, at Paris, where she was 
educated under the immediate superinten- 
dance of her parents, She had not reach- 
ed her tenth year, when her father, who 


the celebrated minister Necker. 


had acquired a considerable fortune as a 
partner in the house of a banker named 
Thellusson, and who, by some political 


pamphlets, . particularly an eulogy of 
Colbert, which was crowned by the 


French Academy, had acquired an in- 


cipient celubrity, was appvuinted to the 


directorship of the tinances of France un- 
der Lewis XVI. Her mother, Susan 
Curchod, who had attracted the admira- 
tion of Gibbon during his residence in 
Switzerland, was the daughter of a Pro- 
testantclergyman. A virtuous education 


and solitary studies, says Muarmontel, 


adorned her mind with all that instruc- 


tion can add to an excelleat understand- 


ing. She had no fault but a too passion- 
ate attachment to literature and an un- 
bounded desire of obtaining a great ce- 
lebrity for herself and her husband. 

No sooner was M, Necker appointed 
to the management of the finances, than 


Maciame Necker made his power serve 


to enlarge the exercise of her active be- 
nevolence. She contributed to the im- 


provement of the internal regulations of 


the infirmaries of the metropolis, and un- 
dertook the special superintendence of a 
hospital which she founded at her own 
expense, near Paris, and which became 
the model of foundations of that kind. 
All her literary productions attest ber 
cure for suffering humanity. Her Essay 
on too precipitate Burials, her Observu- 


lions on the founding of Hospitals, and 
her Thoughts on Divorce, breathe an at- 
dent zeal tor the happiness of her tellow- 
creatures; and her sentiments were 
always in unison with ber writings. 

To make her husband known, and to 
gain him the favour of literary men, the 
dispensers of fame, Madame Necker 
formed a literary society, which used to 
meet once a week at her house. Besides — 
Thomas, Buffon, Diderot, Marnontel, 
Saint Lambert, aud other ce ebrated 
writers who attended these meetings, 
they were honoured with the presence of 
the most distinguished residents of foreign 
courts, and among others of the Count de 
Creutz, the Swedish ambaxsador, whose 
mild philosophy, mocest virtue, and em- 
nent talents, every where rcceived an 
equal share of esteem and admiration. 

Bat, of all the academicians with 
whom Madame Necker associated, in 
order to strengthen her mind by the aid 
of their genius, she placed none upon a 
level with Thomus and Buffon, The 
former she used to cail the man of the 
age, and the latter, dhe man of all ages. 
‘The veneration and attachment she telt 
for these two persons, bordered on adcra- 
tion ; she considered their authority as 
part of her creed. It was particulariy in 
the school of ‘humus, a school so fertile 
in tinsel wit and confused metaphysics. 
that she became a slave to that affected 
style which, as it is continually aiming at 
elevation and grandeur, conceals her 
amiable mind, and fatigues, without in- 
teresting the reader, 

Under the guidance of such a parent. 
her daughter acquired with ease, that va- 
riety of knowledge which astouishes in 
her writings, and that brilliant superiority 
of style Which renders then so delightful. 
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notwithstanding a degree of affectation 
which they occasionally betray. Charm- 
ed with their early display, her parents 
negiected nothing to cultivate her talents. 
Taoey were soon enabled to devote all 
their time to this object in a rural retreat. 

Her father, impelled by an eager de- 
sire to become eminent, which torment- 
ed him during the whole course of his 
lite, published the Account rendered to 
the King of his administration ; and 
availing himself of the unexampled ap- 
plause with whichit wasreceived through- 
out France, demanded to be admitted 
into the privy council, In vain his re- 
ligion was urged as an obstacle. He 
flattered himself that the fear of losing 
him would overcome this religious scru- 
ple: he threatened to resign; but he 
became the victim of his presun:ption. 
His resignation was accepted on the 
25th of May, 1781. He retired to 
Switzerland, where he purchased the 
baronial estate-of Copet, and he there 
publishel bis work Or the Administra- 
tion of the Finances, 

Alter a few years, Necker reappeared 
occasionally at Paris. Those of his 
friends who were really such, and not 
the friends of his situation, visited his 
house as they had done while he was in 
office. Count de Creutz introduced to 
him the Baron de Staél Holstein, who 
was attached to the Swedish embussy, 
and the latter was immediately admitted 
into Necker’s society. Young and 
handsome, he had the good fortune to 
please his daughter. The King of Swe- 
den shortly after recalled Count de 
Creutz to place him at the head of the 
department of foreign affairs, in his own 
country, and he was succeeded by the 
Baron, who soon became the husband 
of a nich heiress who had been courted in 
vaio by many Fre:ich noblemen. ' His 
happiness, however, was not much to be 
envied ; not that Madame de Stael was 
without attractions, Her person, though 
not handsome, was pleasing ; her de- 
portment dignified. She was of the 
middle size, graceful in‘ her expressions 
and in her manpers, She had much vi- 
vacity in her eyes, and much acuteness in 
her countenance, which seemed to height- 
en the pointed wit of her remarks. Her 
faults consisted in too great a carelessness 
in dress, and an extreme desire of shining 
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in conversation. She spoke little, but in 
aphorisms, and with the evident intention 
to produce effect. ‘The unhappy anxie- 
ty tobecomérenowned, which she derived 
from her father, and the pedantic tonv- 
which she could not help contracting in 
the society of her mother and M. ‘Tho- 
mas, must no doubt have been disagree- 
able to a man, simple and unaffected in 
bis words and actions. But it was chief- 
ly the ggeat superiority of her talents 
over those of the Baron, that soon de- 
stroyed that happy harmony which reigns 
among couples more equally allied in this 
respect. ‘The distance was indeed im- 
mense. ‘The Baron had even few of 
those light graces by means of which 
French vivacity frequently conceals a 
want of intellectual resources. 

It was, however, in consequence of 
this marriage, that Necker settled again 
in France, at a time when the prodigality 
of his successor must necessarily have 
increased his reputation. But as M. de 
Calonne had attacked the veracity of his 
Account presented to the King, in the 
speech he pronounced at the opening of 
the meeting of the Notables in.1787, 
Necker sent a justification of this account 
to Louis XVI. ; and although the mon- 
arch expres-ly desired that it might 
not become known, his love of import- 
ance and glory could not keep him from 
publishing it. As soon as the king was 
informed that his answer to the speech 
of Culonne was printed, he banished him 
to the distance of forty leagues from Pa- 
ris, ‘The Baroness de Staél, who in 
the month of August of the same year 
had given birth to a dcughter, accompa- 
nied her father in his exile. It lasted 
only four months. On the 25th of Au- 
gust, 1788, the king recalled Necker 
into administration immediately after he 
had published his work On the Import- 
ance of Religious Opinions, 

The period of this second ministerial 
rcign, which-on the Lith of July 1789, 
ended in a second evil, is the time when 
Madame de Staél eatered the path of lit- 
erature. She began with some Letters 
on the Writings and Character of J. J. 
Rousseaa, which met with deserved ap- 
plause, Before she had reached the age 
of twenty, she had fried her talent in 
writing three short novels, which she 
printed at Lausanne in 1795, with an 
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Essay on Fictions and a poetic Epistle 
to Misfortune, composed during tbe ty- 
ranoy of Robespierre and his infamous 
coadjutors ; the whole under the title of 
a Collection of detached Pieces, la one 
of these novels, called Mirza, Madatne 
de Stel appears to have anticipated the 
plao which the African Society of London 
ig now endeavouring to realize. She 
makes a traveller in Senegal relate that 
“‘the governor had induced a negro fa- 
mily to settle at the distance of a few 
leagues, in order to establish a planta- 
tion similar to those of St. ‘Domingo; 
hoping, no doubt that such an example 
would excite the Africans to raise sugar, 
and that a free trade with this commo- 
dity in their own country would leave 
no inducement to Europeans to snatch 
them from their native soil,in order tosub- 
ject them tothe dreadful yoke of slavery.” 

This publication was followed by her 
Essays on Fictions, in which she has en- 
deavoured to prove, that novels, which 
should give a sagacious, eloquent, pro- 

‘found, and moral picture of real life, 
would be the most useful of all kinds of 
fictions. The imitation of truth con- 
stantly produces greater effects than are 
produced by supernatural means. She 
disapproves of novela founded upon 
historical acts. She pleads for natural 
fictions, and wishes to see the gift of 
exciting emotions applied to the pus- 
sions of all ages—to the dutics of all 
situations, But she was aot long per- 
mitted to enjoy her first literary suc- 
cesses in peace. ‘The crisis of the re- 
volution, which embittered ber life, was 
fast approaching. 

On the 11th of July, 1789, ber father 
Was going to sit down to table with se- 
veral guests, when the secretary of state 
for the naval department came to him, 
took hin aside, and delivered to him a 
letter from the king, which commanded 
him to resiga and to quit the French 
territory in silence. Madame Necker, 
whose health was rather precarious, did 
not take with her any domestic, nor any 
change of apparel, that their departure 
might not be suspected. They made 
use of the carriage in which they gene- 
rally took aride in the evening, aod 
hastened cowards night and day to Brus- 
sel. When the Baroness de Stael 
joined them three days afterwards with 
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her busband, they were still wearing the 
same dress in which, after the grand din- 
ner, duriug which no one had suspected 
their agitation, they had silently quitted 
France, their home, and their friends. 
Necker set off from Brussels accompa- 
nied only by the Baron de Staél, to go 
to Basle through Gernany. Madame 
Necker aed the Baroness de Staei fol- 
lowed. They were overtaken at Franc- 
fort by letters from the king and the 
national agsembiy, which recalled Necker 
for a third time iato administration. As 
soonas Madamede Stael and her mother 
had joiaed bim at Basle, he resolved to 
return to France. This journey from 
Basle to Paris was the most interesting 
moment of Madame de Stael’s life. 
Her father whs as it were borne is 
itiumph, and she anticipated for the 
future none but happy days. 

But these deceitful hopes soon vanish- 
ed. During the fifteen months of Ins 
being in office for the last time, Necker 
was constantly involved in a fruitless 
struggle in behalf of the executive power, 
and as he saw no prospect of being 
useful, he retired to his estates at Copcet 
towards the end of 1790. Madame de 
Staéi shortly after followed him thither. 
She returned to Parisin the first months 
of 1791, and took perhay:3 a more lively 
concern in the political events of the day 
than became the wife of a foreign am- 
bessador. it has even been asserted, 
that, moved by the misfortunes with 
which Louis XVI. was threatened, sho 
formed the project of saving him by 
affording him a secret retreat at an ea 
tute of the Duke of Orleans in Norman- 
dy, which was then to be disposed of; 
but the king preferred to entrust himeelf 
to Count de Fersen, and took the road 
to Montmedia. She has also been te- 
proached for her irtimacy with Talley- 
rand, Noailles, the Lameths, Barnave, 
Count Louis de Narbonne, Verginaud, 
and other distinguished members of the 
constituent and first legislative assemblies; 
and it has been said that she accompanied 
Count Narbonne on his circuit to inspect 
the fortresses of the frontiers, immedi- 
ately after his having been called to the 
head of the wur department towards the 
end of 1791. Be this as it may, it 1s cer- 
tain that she continued at Paris with her 
husbaud till the reign of terror. Jt was 
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not til 1793 that she fled with bim to 
Copet, and thence came to England, 
where she resided several months. ‘I'hey 
did not return toF rance till the year 1795, 
after the Duke of Sudermania, regent of 
the kingdom of Sweden, during the mi- 
nonty of the unfortunate Gustavus Adol- 
phus I'V., had appointed Baron de Staél 
his ambassador to the French Republic. 
It was also nearly about this time that 
Madame de Staé| published her Thoughis 
on Peace, addressed to Mr. Pitt ane the 
French People,to which Sir F. d’Ivernois 
replied by his Thoughts on War, 

It is possible that, born with a lively 
disposition, and anxiously wishing for 
the return of order and tranquillity, Ma- 
dame de Staél frequently exerted all her 
eloquence to animate her friends in those 
disastrous times, to pul an end to troubles 
that were continually renewed. In 
_ 1795, Legendre, that Parisian butcher, 
who was the friend of Marat, Danton, 
aod Robespierre, declaimed more than 
ance against her as being at the head of 
the intrigues that had a tendency to mo- 
deration. She says somewhere in her 
work on jiterature: “If, to beighten ber 
mi3fortune, it were in the midst of po- 
litical dissensions that a female should 
acquire a remarkable celebrity, her in- 
fluence would be supposed unbounded, 
though null in reality ; she would be ac- 
cused of the deeds of her friends; she 
would be hated for whatever is dear to 
her, and the defenceless objects would 
be attacked in preference to those who 
ought yet to be feared :” and it was ber 
own experience which suggested these 
expressions, Madame de Stoel hud (elt 
what she complains of; during the in- 
ternal dissensions of France she was 
_ crushed by all parties, astonished to find 
her an jioteresied bystander during the 
comfliet of their passions. 

The last illness of her mother recalled 
her to Copet. To assuage her grief for 
the joss of a parent, and to repel the 
malicious attacks to which she was ex- 
en for opinions which were not hers, 

adame de Stae]l composed at Lau- 
sanne the first part of a philosophical 
essay On the Influence of ihe Puszions 
upon the Happiness of Indiriduals and 
Nuatioas, which she published at Paris in 
3796, and of which she printed the sec- 
ond part in 1797. The merit of this 
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work has been acknowledged alike in 
France, in England, and in Germany. It 
abounds tn interesting remarks,and views 
many objects in a novel and striking 
manner. Its style is elegant throughout, 
and but very rarely obscure. It was 
translated into English in 1798, 

Madame de Stael was witb ber father 
at Copet when the French troops entered 
Switzerland. By one of the decrees 
paseed durjag the reign of terror, Necker, 
although an alien, had been placed on 
the list of emigrants, end any one whose 
name was on that fatal list was to be 
condemned to death if found on @ terri- 
tory occupied by the French: armies. But 
the French generals shewed him the 
most respectful regard, and the Directory 
afterwards erased bis neine from the list. 

This moderation induced Madame de 
Staéi to repair once more to her husband 
in France. But at the end of a few 
months, weary of the various persecu- 
tions to which she was unceasingly ex- 
posed, she hastened back to her father, 
upbraiding herself for being upable to live 
like bim in solitude,and toexist withoutthat 
competition of thoughts and glory which 
doubles our existence and our powers, 

In 1798 the declining health of Baron 
de Staél again called his wife to Paris, 
where he expired in her arms. About 
this time she published a work On the 
Influence of Revolutions wpon Litera- 
ture ; and a drainatic piece of her com- 
position entitled, The Secret Sentrment. 
After the death of her husband she spent 
the greatest part of her time with her 
father at Copet and Lausanne. 

In 1800, when Buonaparte passed 
through Geneva, he had the curiosity to 
visit Necker at Copet, where Madame 
de Stae] happened to be with her futher. 
The interview waz not long, but it has 
been reported that Madame de Stuél re- 
quested a private audience, during which 
she spoke to the First Consul of the 
powerful means which his situation af- 
forded him to provide for the happiness 
of France ; and made an eloquent dis- 
play of some plans of her own, which 
she thought particalarly calculated to ac- 
complish this object. Buonaparte ap- 
peared to give her an attentive bearing : 
but when she hed done speaking he sar- 
castically asked :—** Who educates your 
children, madam 2?” 
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It was chiefly in Switzerland that Ma- 
dame de Staél wrote the novel called 
Delphine, which was printed at Geneva 
in 1812, ‘The moral object of this novel 
has been equally censured in France, 
England and Germany ; and yet it has 
been read every where with the same 
eagerness, 

Madame de Staél could not habituate 
herself to live in a country of which she 
was not a native, and where sciences are 
much more cultivated than literature. 
Her father perceived her struggles be- 
tween her predilection for the bril- 
lant societies of Paris and the sorrow 
she felt at the idea of leaving him, and en- 
couraged her partiality for France. Ac- 
tuated probably by the secret desire of 
shining at the court of the First Consul, 
or at least of collecting in the French 
metropolis the meed of praise due to her 
literary successes, she easily yielded to 
the persuasions of her father, and re-ap- 
peared at Paris in 1803. But her resi- 
dence in that city was not of long dura- 
tion, Whether the activity of her supe- 
rior genius was still feared, or she had 
ventured too sarcastic observations upon 
the events of the day, or whether the 
First Consul had so little generosity as 
to revenge himself on the daughter for a 
work published against the consular £OV- 
ernment by the father, Buonaparte secon 
pronounced against her a sertence of 
banishment to the distance of forty 
leagues trom Paris ; and it has been re- 
ported that Madame de Staél had the 
firmness to say tohim: “ You are giv= 
ing me a cruel celebrity ; I shall occupy 
a line in your history.” 

Madame de Stuél at first retired to 
Auxerre ; but not meeting with suitable 
society, she removed to Rouen. As this 
city 13 only thirty-two leagues from Pa- 
rig, she fancied she might draw a little 
nearer to the metropolis, and took a 
house in the valley of Montmorency ; but 
the French government ordered her to 
withdraw within the limits assigned in 
the sentence of her exile. She then set 
out attended by her eldest daughter ond 
accompanied by M. Benjamin Constant, 
for Francfort, and thence proceeded to 
Berlin, where she fornied the plan of her 
work on Germany. From that capital 
she was summoned by the death of her 
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father at Geneva, on the 9th of Apnil, 
1804. Soon after this event she selected 
the most interesting of his papers, and 
published them at Geneva in 1804, with 
a short account of his character and pri- 
vate life, under the title of Manusert 
of Mr. Necker ; published by his 
Daughter. She took care to ingert in 
them a compliment paid to the character 
of Buonaparte. But this flattery pro- 
duced no alteration in the disposition of 
the First Consul: towards Madame de 
Stael. The sentence of her banishment 
was not revoked, and the novel of Corin- 
ma, which appeared soon after his eleva- 
tion to the imperial throne, rendered it 
irrevocable, 

Madame de Staél, now determined to 
travel, visited Italy. To this journey 
the world is indebted for Corinna or 
Htaly, which is considered as the most 
splendid monument of the taste, erudi- 
tion, lively sensibility, and ardent imagi- 
nation of its author. . 

After the completion of this work Ma- 
dame de Staél resided some time at Jena, 
where in the society of some of the most 
eminent scholars she devoted her atten- 
tion to the study of the literature, philo- 
sophy, and manners of Germany, with a 
view to qualify herself to exhibit a pic- 
ture of them to her countrymen. Mean- 
while she undertook the modest office of 
an editor, and pnblished two volumes of . 
Letters and Reflections of the Prince de 
Ligne, which were translated into Eng- 
lish by Mr. D. Boileau. Driven from 
Germany by the military operations in 
1813, Madame de Staél repaired to Swe- 
den, and at Stockholm formed a close in- 
timacy with the Crown Prince, Berna- 
dottc, to whom she dedicated in a very 
flattering stylean Essay on Suicide. The 
result of her observations on Germany 
had meanwhile been printed at Paris un- 
der the title of DeT Allemagne, iv three 
8vo. volumes, but the whole edition was 
destroyed by command of Buonaparte, 
As England now offered the only market 
where she was likely to obtain a suitable 
remuneration for her labour, the author 
passed from Sweden to this country. 
Here she is said to have received up- 
wards of 2,0001. for her work, and it ac- 
cordingly appeared during her residence 
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restoration of Louis X VIIJ. terminated 
the long exile of Madame de Stzel, and 
she joyfully repaired to Paris, which was 
in teuth her proper sphere, where her 
peculiar talents were calculated to pro- 
duce the greatest effect and to be best 
appreciated. Her house became the 
rendezvous of persons the most distin- 
guished in the career of literature and 
politics; and she had the satisfaction 
not long since to unite her eldest daugh- 
ter to the Duc de Broglio, a peer of 
France. Her death took place afier a 
long illness, July 16,in her 49th year. 
A Paris paper, in giving a sort of 
sketch of the character of this lady, ob- 
serves :-—‘* The life of Madame de Stueél 
has been of short duration, but i has 
been embellished by every thing that cun 
gratify desire, Possessed of fame, ho- 
mage, and a fortune which enabled her 
to traverse and inhabit the most delizht- 
ful regions of the earth; united with 
every ulustrious person of her uge ; she 
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had opportunities of exercising the facul- 
ty of sc ie which she possessed ina 
superior degree to any other person. Her 
lite was altogether poetical.’—We are 
not disposed to question the general ac- 
curacy of this picture. ‘That Madame 
de Staél po-sessed a high cultivated 
raind, and talents of the first order, fame, 
and fortune, cannot be disputed. The 
productions of her superior genius entitle 
her to our admiration: but that con- 
tempt which, if we are rightly informed, 
she manifested throuch life for all that, 
according to our old-fashioned morality, 
is estimable in the female character—that 
eagerness with which she seized every 
opportunity to gratify desire, to unite 
herself with every illustrious person of 
her age, and to exercise the fuculty of 
enjoyment—as her panegyrist expresses 
it—are qualities which, however amiable 
they may appear in ¥rance, will, we 
trust, never become naturalized among 
the tair females of our own country. 


THE LIVE OF WILLIAM HUTTON. 


Concluded. 


THE RIOTS OF BIRWINGIIAM. 
VRNHE fatal 14th of July was now ar- 

rived ; a day that will mark Bir- 
mingham with disgrace for ages to come. 
The laws ltad Jost their protection, every 
security of the inhabitants was given up, 
the black fiends of hell were whistled to- 
gether, and let loose for unmerited de- 
struction, She has reason to keep thut 


not make this remark without having 
heard hostile expressions fall from the gen- 
tlemen,which proves a preconcerted plan. 

It was now between eight and nine, 
the numbers of the mob were increased, 
their spirits were inflamed. Dr. Priest- 
ley was sought for, but he had not dined 
atthe hotel, The magistrates who had 
dined at the Swan, a neighbouring ta- 


anniversary in sackcloth andashes, About vern, by way of counterbalance, huzzaed 
eighty persons of various denominations, Church and King, waving their hats, 


dined together at the hotel, Duringdin- 
ner, which was short, perheps fron three 
to five o'clock, the infant mob collected 
under the auspices of a few in elevated 
hfe, began with hooting, crying Church 
and King, and broke the hotel windows. 

As Mr. Chillingworth walked by the 
hotel early in the afternoon of the 1-4th, 
_ twenty or thirty people were assembled, 
all quiet: he heard one of the town- 
beadles say to another, “ this will be 
such a day as we never saw.” =‘ Why 
so?” says Chillingworth. After repeated 
Inquiries, one of them replied, “ The 
geutlemen will not suffer this treatment 
from the presbyterians; they will be 
pissed on no longer.” The beadles eculd 


which inspired fresh vigour into the mob, 
so that they verily thought and often de- 
clared, they acted with the approbation 
at least of the higher powers, and that 
what they did was right. The windows 
of the hotel being broken, a gentleman 
said, “ You have done mischief enough 
here, go to the meetings.” A simple re- 
mark, and almost without a precise 
meaning, but it involved a dreadful com- 
bination of ideas. There was no need 
to say, “Go and burn the meetings,” 
The mob marched down Bull-street un- 
der the simles of mazistrates. It has 
been said that these were compelled to 
echo the cry of the multitude. butit ts 
not wholly true. 
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The New Meeting was broken open 
without ceremony ; the pews, cushions, 
books, and polpit were dashed to pieces ; 
and, in half an hour, the whole was in a 
dlaze, while the savage multtude re- 
joiced at the view. 

The Old Mceting was the next mark 
of the mob. This underwent the fate of 
the New: and here again a system 
seems to have been adopted, for the 
engines were suffered to play‘upon the 
adjoining houses to prevent their taking 
fire, but not upon the mevting-house, 
which was levelled with the ground. 

The mob then undertook a march of 
more than a mile, to the house of Dr. 
Priestley, which was plundered and 
burnt without mercy, the doctor and his 
family barely escaping. Exclusive of 
the furniture, a very large and valuable 
library was destroyed, the collection of a 
long and assiduous life. 

But the greatest logs that Dr. Priest- 
ley sustained, was in the destruction of 
his philosophical apparatus, and his re- 
marks. These can never be replaced. 
I am inclined to think he would not have 
destroyed his apparatus and manuscripts 
for any sum of money that could have 
been offered him. His love to man was 
great, his usefulness greater. I have 
been informed by the faculty that his ex- 
perimental discoveries on air, applied to 
Medical purposes, have preserved the 
lives of thousands; and, in return, be 
can scarcely preserve his own. 

Breaking the windows of the hotel, 
burning the two meeting-houses, and Dr. 
Priestley’s, finished the dreadful work of 
Thursday night. To all this I was a per- 
fect stranger, for I had left the town early 
in the evening, and slept in the country. 

When I arose the next morning, July 
15, my servant told me what had hap- 
pened. I was inclined to believe it only 
areport; but, coming to the town, I 
found it a melancholy truth, and matters 
wore an unfavourable aspect, for one 
mob cannot continue long unactive, and 
there were two or three floating up and 
down, seeking whom they might devour, 
though [ was not under the least appre- 
hension of danger to myself. The af- 
frighted inhabitants came in bodies to 
ask my opinion. As the danger admitted 
of no delay, I gave this short answer: 
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“ Apply to the magistrates, and request 
four things. ‘T'o swear in ag many coa- 
stables as are willing, and arm them; to 
apply to the commanding officer of the 
recruiting parties for his assistance; to 
apply to Lord Beauchamp to call out the 
militia to the neighbourhood; and to 
write to the Secretary at War for a mili- 
tary force.” What became of my four 
biats is uncertain, but the result proved 
they were lost. 

‘Towards noon a body of near a thou- 
sand attacked the mansion of my friend 
John Ryland, Esq. at Easy-bill. He 
was not at the dinner. Every room was 
entered with eagerness; but the cellar, 
ip which were wines to the amount of 
300l., with ferocity. Here they regaled 
till the roof fell in with the flames, and 
six or seven lost their lives, I was sur- 
prised at this rude attack, for I considered 
Mr. Ryland as a friend to the whole hn- 
mao race. He had done more pablic 
business than any other within my know- 
ledge, and not ouly without a reward, 
but without a fault. I thought au obe- 
lisk ought rather to have been raised to 
his own honour, than his house burnt 
down to the disgrace of others. 

About this time a person approached 
me in tears, and told me, “my house 
was condemned to fall.” As I had 
never, with design, offended any man, 
nor heard any allegationsagainst my con- 
duct, I could not credit the information. 
Being no man’s enemy, I could not be- 
lieve I had an enemy myself. I 
thought the people, who bad knowa me 
forty years, esteemed me too much to 
injure me. But I drew from fair pren- 
ises false conclusions. My fellow-suffer- 
ers had been guilty of one fault, but I of 
two. I was pot only a dissenter, but an 
active commissioner in the Court of 
Reqnests. With regard to the first, my 
sentiments were never rigid. There 
seems to me as much reason to allow for 
a difference of opinion as of face. Nature 
never designed to make two things alike, - 
Whoever will take the trouble to read 
my works, willoeither find a persecut- 
ing, disloyal, or republican thought. Ia 
the oftice of commissioner, | studied the 
good of others, not my own. Three 
points I ever keptin view: to keep order, 
do justice tempered with lenity, and com- 
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a differences. Armed with power, 
have put a period to thousands of 
quarrels, bave softened the rugged tem 
pers of devouring astaganists, and, with- 
Out expeace to themselves, seat them 
away triends. But the fatal rock upon 
which Laplit waa, I never could find a 
way to let both parties win, If ninety- 
nine were content, and one was not, that 
one would be more soliciteus to injure 
me than the nimety-nine to serve me. 

About noon also sone of my friesds 
advised me “to take care of my goods, 
for my house wuset come down.” I 
treated the advice as ridiculous, aad Fe- 
plied, « That was thete duty, aad the 
daty of every inbabitant, for my case wus 
theirs, I had only the power.of an indi- 
vidual. Besides, fifty wagone could not 
carry off my stock is trade, exolusive of 
the furniture of my house ; and, i{ they 
could, where must I deposit it?” I seot, 
however, a small quantity of paper to a 
neighbour, who returned it,and the whole 
afterwards fell a prey to rapine. 

All business was now at a stead. 
- The shops were shut. The town prison, 
and that of the Court of Requests, we 
thrown open, and their strength were 
added to that of their deliverers. Soine 
gentleman advised the inaurgents assetn- 
bled in New-street to disperse; when 
one, whom | well knew, said, “ Do not 
disperse, they want to sell us. Li you 
will pull down Hatton’s bouse, I will 
give you two guiova’ to drink, bor it was 
owing to him I lost a causetu the Court.” 
The bargain was instantly struck, and 
my building fell. . 

About three o'clock they approached 
me. I expostulated with them, ‘They 
would have “ money.” I gave them ull 
I had, even to a single half-penny, which 
one of them had the meanness to take. 
They wanted moy, “nor would they 
submit to this treatment,” and began to 
break the windows, and atwempted the 

I then borrowed all I instantly 
could, which I gave them, and shook a 
hundred bard and black hands. ‘“ We 
will have some drink.” ‘“ You sball have 


what you please if you will not injure be paid !” 


me.” | was then seized by the collar on 
both sides, aud hauled a prisoner to a 
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haifanbour I found an ale-score against 
me of 329 gallons. 

About five this evening, Friday, I bad 
retreated to my house at Beonets Hill, 
where, avout three hours before, I had 
left my afflicted wife and daughter, and 
had seen a mob at Mr. Tukes's house in 
my road. I found that my people hed 
applied to a neighbour to secure some of 
our furniture, who refused ; to @ second, 
who consented ; but, another shrewdly 
yemarking that be would run a hazard 
of baving bis own house burnt, a denial 
was the consequence. A third request 
was tnade, but cut sbort with a no. The 
fourth man consented, and we emptied 
the hoose into his house and bara. 
Before night, however, he caught the 
terror of the neighbourhood, and ordered 
tbe principal part of the furniture back, 
and we were obliged to obey. 

At midnight I could see from my 
house the flames of Bordsley Hall rise 
with dreadful aepect, I learned that 
‘after I quitted Birmingham the mob at- 
tacked my tiouse there three imes. My 
son bought them off repeatedly ; but, 
ia the fourth, which began about nine 
at night, they laboured till eight the next 
morning, when they had so completely 
ravaged my dwelling, that I write this 
narrative in a house without furniture, 
without roof, door, chimney-piece, wia- 
dow, or window-frame. During this in- 
terval of eleven hours, a lighted candle 
was brought four times, with intent to 
fire the bouse, but, by some humane 
foot, was kicked out, At my return I 
found a large heap of sbavings, chips, 
and faggots, covered with about .three 
bundred weight of coal, in an under 
kitchen, ready for lighting. 

The different pieces of furniture were 
hoisted to the upper windows to com- 
plete their destruction 5 and those pieces 
which survived the (ull, were dashed to 
atoms by three bludgeoners stationed 
below for that service, Flushed with 
this triumphant exercise of lawless power, 
the words, ‘Down with the Court of 
Conscience!” “No mere ale-scores to 
were repeated. A geutleinan 
remarked to the grand slaughterers of 
my goods, ‘ You'll be hanged as the 


neighbouring public-house, where, 10, 6 rioters were in 1780.” “O damn him,” 
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teen shillings in the Court of Con- 
science.” This remark was probubly true, 
for that diabolical character which would 
employ itselfin such base work, was very 
likely to cheat anotherof filteen shillings, 
and [ just as likely to prevent hit. 

Burning Mr. Ryland’s house at Easy 
Hill, Mr. Tay!or’s at Bordesly, and the 
‘destruction of mine at Birmingham, were 
the work of Friday the 15th. 

Saturday the 16th was ushered in with 
fresh calamities to mysclf. The trium- 
phant mob, at four in the evening, at- 
‘tacked my premises at Bennet’s Hill, and 
threw out the furniture I had tried to 
save. It was consumed in three fires, 
the marks of which remain, and the house 
expired in one vast blaze. The wo- 
men were as alert as the men. One 
female, who had stolen some of the pro- 
perty, carried it home while the house 
was in flames; but, returning, saw the 
coach -house and stable unburt, and ex- 
claimed with the decisive tone of an 
Amazon, * Damn thecoach-house, is not 
that down yet! We will not do our 
work by halves.” She instantly brought 
alighted faggot from the building, set 
- fire to the coach-house, and reduced the 
whole to ashes. 

The beautiful and costly mansion of 
George Humphreys, Esq. was the next 
victim. He had prepared for a vigorous 
defence, and would most certainly have 
been victorious, for he had none but rank 
cowards to contend with: but female 
fears overbalanced many courage. One 
pistol, charged with powder, sent them 
away ; and though they returned in greater 
numbers, one blunderbuss would have 
banished them for ever. His hcuse was 
sacked, and the internal parts destroyed. 

The next sacrifice was the house of 
William Russell, Esq. at Showell Green. 
He had prepared men, arms, ammuni- 
tion, and a determined resolution for 
defence ;’ but, finding his auxiliaries rot- 
ten, He gave up his house and its contents 
to the flames. 

* The house of Thomas Russell, Esq. 
and that of Mr. Hawkes at Moseley- 
Wake Green, were the next attacked. 
They were plundered .and greatly in- 
jured, but not burnt. To be a Dissenter 
was a crime not to be forgiven, but a 
rich Dissenter merited the extreme of 
vengeance. 
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Moseley Hall, the property of John 
Taylor, Esq. and inhabited by Lady 
Carhampton, mother to the Duchess of 
Cumberland, was not to be = miseed. 
Neither the years of this lady, being blind 
with age, nor her alliance to the crown, 
were able to protect it. She was ordered 
by the mob to remove her furniture, and 
told, if she wanted help, they would as- 
sist her: but that the mansion must not 
stand. She wastheretore, like Lot hast- 
ened away before the flames arose, but 
not by angels. 

As riches could not save a man, neither 

overty. The mob next fell upon a poor 

t sensible Presbyterian parson, the 
Rev. John Hobson, of Balsall Heath, 
and burnt his all. 

From the house of Mr. Hobson, the 
intoxicated crew proceeded to that of 
William Piddick at King’s Heath, in- 
habited by an inoffensive blind man, 
John Harwood, a Baptist ; and this end- 
ed their work on Saturday the 16th, in 
which were destroyed etyAt houses, ex- 
clusive of Mr. Coates’s, which was plun- 
dered and damaged. 

With regard to myself, I felt more re- 
sentment than fear; and would mest 
willingly have made one, even of asmall 
number, to arm and face them. My 
family, however, would not suflur me to 
stay in Birmingham, and I was, on 
Saturday morning the 16th, obliged to 
run away like a thief, and bide myself 
from the world. [had injured no man, 
and yet durst not face man. I had spent 
a life in distributing justive to others, 
and now wanted it myself. However 
fond of home, and whatever were my 
comforts there, I was obliged, with mv 
family, to throw myself upon the world 
without money in iny pocket. 

We stopped at Sutton Coldfield, and, 
as we had no abous, took apartments 
forthe summer. Flere I fell into com- 
pany with a clergyman, a lawyer, a 
country ‘squire, and two other persons, 
who all lamented the proceedings at 
Birmingham, perhaps through fear, they 
being in its vicinity, and blamed Dr. 
Priestley asthe cause. I asked what he 
had done? “He bas written such lete 
ters! Besides, what. shameful healths 
were drank at the hotel.” As I was 
not atthe dinner, I could not speak ct 
the healths ; but I replied, “ If the Doc - 
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tor, or any one else, had broken the laws 
of his country, those laws were open to 
punish him, but the present mode of re- 
venge wasdetested even by savages.” We 
lettour argument,as argumentsare usually 
left by.disputants, where we found it. 
Things passed on till the evening, when 
the mistress of the house wasseized with 
the fashionable apprehensions of the day, 
and requested us to depart, lest her 
house should be burnt. We were obliged 


to pack up, which was done in one. 


minute, for we had only the clothes which 
covered us, and roll on to Tamworth. 

I asked the people at the Castle Ion 
whether they knew me? They answered 
in the negative. I bad now a most pain- 
ful task to undergo. “Though I have 
entered your house,” said I, “ asa com- 
mon guest, I am a desolate wanderer, 
without money to pay, or property to 
epee The man who had paid his 

ills ducing sixty-eight years, must have 
been sensibly touched to make this de- 
claration. If he had feelings, it will 
call them forth. Their countenance fell 
on hearing it. I farther told them I was 
known to Mr. Robert Bage, a gentle- 
man in the neighbourhood, whom I 
would request to pay my bill. My cred- 
it rose in proportion to the value of the 
naine mentioned. Myself, my wife,son, 
and danghter, passed the night at the 
Castle in Tamworth. 

We now enter upon Sunday the 17th. 
I rose early, not from sleep, but from 
bed. The lively sky, and bright. sun, 
seemed td rejoice the whole creation, 
and dispel every gloom but mine. I 
could see through the eye of every face, 
‘that serenity of mind which I bad lost. 

As the storm in Birmingham was too 
violent to last, it seemed prudent to be 
near the place, that I might embrace the 
first opportunity of protecting the wreck 
of a shattered fortune. We moved to 
Castle Bromwich. 

Ranting, roaring, drinking, burning, 
is a life of too much rapidity for the bu- 
man frame to support. Our black so- 
vereigns had now held it nearly three 
days and nights, when nature called for 
rest; and the bright morning displayed 
the fields, roads, and hedges, lined with 

friends and brother church-men, dead 
drunk. There were, however, enough 
aw ake to kindle new fires. On Satur- 
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day the 17th they bent their course to 
Wharstock, a single house, inhabitec by 
Mr. Cox, and licensed for public wor- 
ship, which, after emptying the cellay,. 
they burat. 

Penetrating one mile farther, they ar-. 
rived at Kingswood meeting-house, 
which they laid in ashes. ‘This solitary 
place had fallen by the band of violence 
in the beginning of George the First, for 
which a person of the name of Dollax 
was executed, and from him it acquired, 
the name of St. Dollaz, which it still 


‘bears. He was the first person who suf- 


fered after passing the Riot Act. 

Tbree bundred yards beyqnd, reat! 
arrived at the parsonage-house, whic 
underwent the same fate. 

Perhaps they found the parish of 
King’s Norton too barren to support 8 
mob in affluence ; for they returned to- 
wards Birmingham, which, though dread- 
fully sacked, yet was better furnished 
with money, strong liquors, and various 
other property. King’s Norton ig an 
extensive manor belonging to the king, 
whose name they were advancing upoa 
the walls, whose honour they were aug- 
menting by burning three places of wor- 
ship in his manor, and by destroying 
nine houses, the property of his peacea- 
ble tenants. 

The Wednesbury colliers now assem- 
bled in a body, and marched into Birm- 
ingham, to join their ‘brethren under 
church and king : but, finding no mob, 
in the town, they durst not venture upon 
ao attack, but retreated in disappoint- 
ment. As they could not, however, re- 
tura with a safe conscience without mis- 
chief, they attacked Mr. Male’s house, 
at Belle Vue, six miles from the town ; 
but he, with that spirit which ought to 
have animated us, beat them off. 

I could not refrain from going to take 
a view of my house at Bennett's Hill, 
above three milés distant from Castle 
Bromwich. Upon Washwood, Heath 
I met four wagons, loaded with Lady 
Carhampton’s furniture, attendedsby & 
body of noters, with their usual arms, 45 
protectors, I passed through the midst 
of them, was known, and insulted, but 
kept a sullen silence. The stupid dun- 
ces vociferated, ‘“* No popery { Down 
with the Pope !” forgetting that presby- 
terians were never remarkable for favour 
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ing the religion of thet potentate, In 
this instance, however, they were igno- 
rantly right; for ¥ consider myself a 
true friend to the Roman Catholics, and 
to every peaceuble profession, but not te 
the spiritual power of any ; for this, in- 
stead of humanizing the mind, and draw- 
ing the affections of one man towards an- 
other, has bound the world in fetters,and 
set at variance those who were friends. 

T saw the ruins yet burning of that 
once bappy spot, which had, for many 
years, been my calm retreat ; the seene 
of contemplation, of domestic (elicity ; 
the source of health and contentment. 
Here I had consulted the dead, and at- 
tempted to amuse the living. Here had 
exchanged the wertd ior my little family. 

Perhaps filty people were enjoying 
themselves upon those rains where I had 
possessed an exclusive night ; but I was 
now viewed as an intruder. The pre- 
Jodiced vulgar, who never inquire into 
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reduced to the sad necessity of humbly 
begging a draught of water at a cottage ! 
What a reverse of situation! How thin 
the barriers between affiaence and pov- 
erty! By the smiles of the inhabitants 
of Birmingham | acquired a foriune ; 
by an astonishing defect in our police I 
lost it. In the morning of the !5th { 
was arich man; in the evening I was 
ruined, At ten at nizht, on the 17th, f 
might have been found leaning on a 
mile-sione upon Sutton Coldfield, with- 
out food, without a home, withowt mo- 
ney, and, what is the last resort of the 
wretched, withont hope. What had f 
done to merit this severe calamity ? 
Why did not I stay at home, oppose the 
villains at my own door, and sell my life 
at the dearest rate! I could have des- 
tvoyed several before I had fallen myself. 
‘This may he counted rush ; but unmer- 
ited distress, like mine, could operate but 
two ways: a man must either sink un- 


causes and effects, or the true state of der it, or become desperate. 


things, fix the idea of criminality upon 
the man who ia borne down by the 
crowd, and every foot is elevated to 
kick him. My premises, laid open by 
ferocious authority, were free to every 
trespasser, and I was the only person 
who did not rejoice in the ruins, It 
was not possible to retreat from that fa- 
vounte place without a gloom tpon the 
mind, which was the result of ill-treat- 
ment, by power without right. This 
excited a contempt of the world. 

. Returning to Castle Bromwich, the 
same rioters were at the door of the inn, 
and J durst not enter. Thus the man, 
who, for misconduct, merited the halter, 
could face the world: and J, who had 
not offended, was obliged to skulk he- 
hind hedges. Night came on. The 
inhabitants of the village surrounded me, 
and seemed alarmed. They told me it 
was dangerous to stay among them, and 
advised me for my own safety to retreat 
to Stonnal. Thus I found it as difficult 
to precure an asylum for myself, as, two 
days before, I had dune for my goods, 
I was avoided asa pestilence ; the waves 
of sorrow rolled over ine, and beat me 
down with multiplied force; every one 
came heavier than the last. My chil- 
dren were distressfd. My wife through 
long affliction, ready to quit iny own 


While surrounded by the gloom of 
night, and the still greater gloom which 
oppressed the mind, a person seemed to 
hover about me who had evidently some 
design. Whether an bonest man ora 
knave gave me no concern ; for I had 
nothing to lose but life, which I esteem- 
ed of little value. He approached near- 
er with seeming diffidence. ‘* Sir, is not 
your name Hutton?” “Yes.” “I 
have good news, ‘The light-horse, some 
time ago, passed through Sutton, in thetr 
way to Birmingham.” As I hod bees 
treated with nine falsehoods for one 
truth, I asked his authority. He replied, 
“ T saw them.” This arrival 1 know 
would put a period to plunder. The in- 
habitants of Birmingham received them 
with open arms, with illuminations, and 
viewed them as their deliverers. 

We left the mob towards evening on 
Sunday the 17th, returning from King's 
Norton, They casta glance upon the 
well-stored cellar and valuable plunder 
of Edgbaston Hall, the residence of Dr. 
Withering, who perhaps never heard a 
Presbyterian xerinon, and yet 13 a8 amia- 
ble a character as he who has. Before 
their work was completed, the words 
Rght-horse sounded in their ears 5 when 
this formidable banditti mouldered away, 
no soul knew how, and not a shadow of 


arms for these of death ; and I myself it could be found. 


~ 
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Exclusive of the devastations above- 
mentioned, the rabble did numberless 
mischiefs. The lower elass among us, 
long inured to fire, had now treated 
themselves with a full regale of their fa- 
vouriteelement. H their teachers are faith- 
ful to their trust, they will present to their 
idea another powerful flame in reversion. 

. Next morning, Monday the 18tb, I 
returned to Birmingham, to be treated 
with the sad spectacle of another house in 


ruins. Every of the mutilated 
building that the hand of vio- 
lesos had been there. 


My [riends reeeived me with joy; and 
though they had not fought for me, they. 
had been assiduous in securing seme of 
my property, which, I was told, “ had 
paved half the streets in Birmingham.” 


HLS OBSERVATIONS AT FOURSCORF. 

- Having arrived at fourscore, allow 
me to state some of the feelings attendant 
upon that advanced age. 

I am strongly attached to old habits 
and old fashions, even though absurd. 
Anstead of longing for a new coat, I part 
with an old one as with an old friend. 

I forget some lessons, and cannot 
learn others, One lesson, however, J 
must learn, to eat without teeth. 

The farther we advance in years, the 
more we are affected with hoth heat and 
cold. In early life our feelings are but 
little inQue by either. 

J can better remember the transactions 
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parted except myself. Upon whatever | 
family J cast a distant eye, 1 remark in 
that family a generation id sprung into 
life, passed through the bloom of the day, 
and sunk into the night. My old (riends 
have slipped off the stage, and J am as 
unfit to unite with the new, es new cloth 
with old. Thus { am become a stranger 
to the world which I have long known. 

As age increanes sleep decreases ; 
when a child in health enters upon life, 
it can sleep twenty-two out of the twen- 
ty-four hours. Its sleep will diminish 
about three hours upon the average every 
year during the next three, when aetivity 
will enable it to nurse itself. That reduc- 
tion will afterwards be nearly one hour 
every ten years, till he arrives at eighty, 


. when fouror five will be his hours of sleep. 


It is curious to contemplate the flucta- 
ations of property. I have seen the man 
of opulence look with disdain upon a 
pauper in rags. I have seen that Sar 
per mount tbe wheel of fortune, and the 
other sink to the bottom. 1 have seen a 
miserable cooper not worth the shavings 
he made, place his son to a baaker, and 
his son become a rich banker, a member 


of purliament, and a baronet. 
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fiom the Menthly Megesine 
TIE POWER OF POETRY: 
Jn Jeregular Ode. 
Br Hesavy Necce 
H ARK ! what mild mellifvous mencares, 
Sarred source of plenteous pleasures, 
Now exulting, now in anguish, 
Now they swell, and now they tanguish, 
Fver changing, ever varying, 
Hoping now, and now despairing, 
Highest joy, and deepest care, 
Love and frantic Hate are there, 
Pleasnre sweeps the string along, 
Bat Sorrow mingles in the song ; 
Who now descends to lead the choir, 
What mights band has struck the lyre ? 


Tsce! Tsee! for who but she 

The strong energetic soul cnn be 
To wake a strain, to breathe a vein, 

Sn heaven-replete with harmony ? 

No trembler treads yon mountain’s brow, 

No son of song enraptures now, 

The mighty mother’s self descends, 

Adoring Nature prostrate bends: 

She shakes her golden locks, she smiles, 
And scatters roses round ; 

Her smile Despair’s discase beguiles, 
And heals Affiiction’s wound, 

She traces on the ductile sand 

A circle for ber airy band 

And mntters many a magic sound, 

That soft and ,oleinn murmors round : 
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Then waves her wand, and calls on all 
The mystic powers that rule the ball, 
The shadowy shapes of dawning day, 
That flutter ia the noon-tide ray, 

Tiat baunt the gloomy midni he hour, 
That court ber smile, or own her power. 


She paused, and swift, obedient to the spell, 
A thousand fairy forms fantastic glide 
Some on the san-beam red exulting ride, 

Aad field and fen, and flowery ell, 
Gave up their wandering spirits all, 
Obedient to the mystic call ; 

And first, adorned with smiling bays, 
Love trod the circie’s magic maze, 

Ww p eyes uprol)’d and arms enfold, 
And loosely flowing locks of gold, 
And, as she trod with looks profound, 
And gestures wild the mystic round, 
He warbled furth with artless ease, 

In sweet melodious cadences, 

A song replete with joy and care, 

Of mingled raptare and despair. 

Next came a strange, disordered train, 
Of Pride and Pity, Peace and Pain; 
Exuit.ng Hope breathed all her fire, 
Wit’ Ardour rush’d to scize the lyre ; 
Fear would have sought the deep profound, 
But durst not disobey the sound ; 

Nay, melting Woe, a.d wrinkled Care, 
Aud fierce infuriate Horror there 
Came, darhly-smiling, hand in band, 
To wingle in the motley band. 


Despair came latest, wandering wide, 
With g:ze of mingled pain and pride, 
With eye that chot infectious flame, 
Witn dark and sullen cheek he came. 
Hope never caeer'd his prospect dim, 
Ad ction had no charm for him ; 
f ud, when arus~ the sweetest song 
Thatever swept the lyre along, 
When Love had joy, and Pleasure sway, 
Aud Raypitre hindied at the lay, 

Stu} sad Despair, 

With freczied air, 
And burned footstep paced the round, 

And his dark hue 

The darker grew, 
The sweeter swelled the sound. 


How dues all Nature honour thee, 

On heaven-descended Poesy ! 

The hill, the dale, the heath, the grove, 
Th~ vu ce of nature and of love ; 

Te burning thought, yee breathing line, 
Tuat melts, that thrills, all, all, are ive. 
In ev’ry shape, in ev’ry vest, 

Come, welcome to a vot’ry’s breast ! 
Come as a goddess, parent, king, 

Vil worship, novor, homage bring: 

A helple-s, weep:ng, foandling be, 

A toster dear rh prove to thee ; 

Or come, a wandering harper wild, 

By wight and pathless plains beguil'd, 
Strike at my soul for entrance fair, 

Aud thou shalt find admittance there, 


The Poet ! hallow’d, honour’d nae, 

The dearest, eldest child of Fame ; 

While life remains green laurels grow, 

A garland for the Poct's brow ; 

But oh { what greenerbays shall bloom 
Eternal round the Port's tomb ? 

The Fairies all shall leave their cells, 
Where Love with Peace and Plenty dwells, 
The mossy cave, and sylvan grot, 

To weep around the ha'low’'d spot; rs 
The Seasons, as they wander by, 

With glittering hand, and sparkling eyc, 
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Shall pause to gaze upen a spot so fair, 
Aad strew their sweetest garlands there ; 
And oft, amid the nights profound, 
When solemn stiliness reigns around, 
The mystic music of the spheres 
Revealed alone to gifted ears, 
In dirges due and clear shall toll 
The knell of that departed soul. 
Kentish Town. 
gpa 
Yrom the Eusopean Magazine. 


The following song has, we believe, appeared 
in one or two London Journals, but we can 
not, on that account, withhold it from our 
readers; there is a gloomy grandeor about 
some of the thoughts, thet reminds one of 


the best passages of Lord Byron’s poetry. 
THE BURIAL OF SIR JOHN MOORE 
Who fell at the Battle of Corunna, in 1808. 
OT adrum was heard, nora funeral note, 
As his corse to the rampart we hurried : 


Not a soldier discharged his farcwell shot 
O’er the grave where our hero was t.° - 4 


We buried him darkly at dead of night, 
The sods with our bayonets turnioz, 


By the struggling moonbeam’s misty light, 


And the lantern dimly burning. 


No useless coffin enclosed his breast 3 
Nor in sheets, nor inshroud, we boucd bim. 
Ba’ he lay like a warrior taking his rest, 
With his martial cloak around him. 


Few and short were the prayers we said : 
And we spoke not a word of sorrow, 
But we steadfastly gazed on the face of the 


And we bitterly thonght of the morrow. 


We thought, as we hollow'd his narrow bed, 
And smooth'd down his lowly pillow, 
That the foe and the stranger would tread on 
his head, 
And we far away on the billow. 
Lightly they'll talk of the spirit that’s gone, 
And erhis cold ashes upbraid him, 
But nothing he'll reck, if they let him sleep oo, 
Iu the grave wherea Briton bas laid bim. 


But half our heavy task wag done, ; 
When the clock toll‘d the hour for retising, 

And we heard by the distant and random gud, 
That the foe was suddenly firing. 


Slowly and sadly we laid him down, 
From the field of bis fame fresh and gory, 
We carved not a line, we raised not a stone, 
But we left him alone in bis glory. 


PARAPHRASE OF PSALM XC. 
Jrom the New MonthlyMagazine. 

RE great Jenovag, is our refuge still, 

B Though rolling bring the sons of men 
Back (o their native dust, and ever flows 
The rapid tide that sweeps them all arty 
Before yon lofty mountains frown’d on high, 
Or earth that bears them from deep chaos rove, 
Before yon spacious firmament display’d 
Teu thousand worldsrevolving in their spheres 
From everlasting thou art Gop alone, 
And to thy name, immortal source of life, 
Be endless, everlasting honours paid. 
Lo! inthe flight of time our finite sense 
Can trace its progress only by its loss ; 
But to Thy view, Omniscient, PRESENT, PAST, 
Aud FuTURE, are the same: --thy boundless 


arasp ; 
Takes in a thousand years, and deems it brief 
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As the nocturnal watch :-—-thy fiat gives 

To baman forms their being and their bliss. 

As the young plant imbibesthe genial warmth 

Of vernal suns, and showers, and vigorous 

shoots 

To full maturity of health and bloom, 

But if no friendly shade its beauties screen 

From noon-tide fervours or the tempest’s rage, 
- We see it wither ere the evening close, 

And leave no vestige that it once bas been— 

So we, great parent ! at thy kindling ire, 

Sink down to dust, and perish in our crimes. 

Ab! tell me wisat is life ?--That little space 

Mark’d out with sighs and groans, with toil 


and ye 

Obecared with grief, and blotted so with sin, 

That did not mercy dart her radiant bean 

Across the vale of tears and urge us on, 
°*T were but a gulf of misery and despair. 

What is the life of man ?--This hour he breathes, 

To-morrow isno more. Ere yon bright sun 

Has traced the zodiac three score times and ten, 

This haman wonder acts the different parts 
, Of sou and sire ; ur, should the vital springs, 

Tenacious, agitate the frail machine 

Till he have counted up his eightieth year, 

Siow waste the buoyant spirits, na(ure droopes, 
The leaden eye, the lingering step, proclaim 

Tht age is but another name for woe. 

Sd * * * * * * * * 
Oh, turn thee to thy suffering servants, Lord ! 
Tura thee with site indulgent. Let thy love 
Heal the deep wounds thy justice has approved, 
That oar declining sun may set iu peace. 
» * e rf * * 2 * * 
Awake! Oh harp of Judah! Raise to Heav’n 
Tne dalcet notes cf melody and praise, 

While I with humble voice invoke Him whom 
The Heav'n of Heav’ns itself cannot contain, 
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Health, beauty, opalence. and mental power 
Shrink in ao instant, like a shriveil’d flower. 


How sinks the heart in sorrow’s gulf profeund, 
When hope’s gay visions are in vapours 
\ 


And friendship fails ns in the trying hour ! 


¥ct all the troubles that on mortals wait, 
Dark as they are, new scenes of light portend, 


Teaching the soul to triumph over fate, 
And rise from deep depression more elate. 
Our chastened thoughts, as they to Heaven 


ascend, 
Find but in God the never-failing friend. 


From the European Magazine. 
ODL 
To the Memory of the late Mr. Samuer Wespe, 
Written by W. Linney, Esq. 
And composed by Lorv Burcuersu. 


Ce we the requiem, solemn, sad, and 
8 


weet s--- 
-And mate awhile, amid the festive throng, 


Be Joy’s inspiring song ! 
Strew we with cypress boughs the Muses’ seat ; 
For he, the father of the varying lay, 
SE oa and sickness long the suffering prey, 
Sin to the grave ; and leaves uustrung the 


eee hk ae 
Silent each liquid note-—-extinct its sacred fire. 


List to that plaintive strain ! 
Was it ** Thy voice, O Harmony !* that sung 
Anselmo’s magic lyre unstrung--- 
Ne’er on th’ enraptur’d sense to burst again 
Those chords, so sweetly wild, so full, so clear? 


It was thy ** awful sound !”’---the distant bell 
Beats slow, responsive to the anthem’s swell 


That He would bless these lowly lays of mine, /"That pours the parting tribute o’er his hallow- 


‘ 


And, blessing would receive. So shall my days 
With amaranthine wreath of joy be crown’ 
Aud prospeross gales shall waft me o'er 


gu 
That bounds th’ immortal shore, and bear me on 
To the loved haven where my svul would rest 
On the soft bosom of eternal peace. 
Beeston Parsonage. 
— i=. 
From the Gentteman’s Magaz.ine. 
LINES by Wirtrax Haver, Esq. 
HIS blooming world is but a thorny 
bower. 
Where treacherous sweets and latent stings 


abound, 
Where ills in ambush every path surround ; 


ed bier. 


‘6 When winds breathe soft” + where rests 
Anselmo’s clay, 

Roand our lamented Minstrel’s shrine 

Shall ‘‘ forms unseen ” { the deathless wreath 
intwine, 

Soft warbling in the breeze the tributary lay. 


* ¢Thy voice, O Harmony, with awfal 
eound.’--- Webbe’s Gices. 
+ * When winds breathe soft along the si- 
lent deep.’---J bid. 
} * By fairy hands th®ir knell is rung, 
By forms unseco their dirge is sung, 
Collins. 
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Prom THE Lonpon Montary Macazine, Aucust, 1817. 


A MERICAN literature has not yet enjoyed 
the advantages of what in London is known 
by the name of ** Magazine-day,” on the last 
day of every month, wheu all the Magazines, 
Reviews, and Journals appear; and when, 
in consequence, a species of Book- Fair is cre- 
ated inthe vicinity of Paternoster-row. The 
fourscore periodical works published on that 
day caase returns, within a few hours, in ready 
aoe & of little short of three thousand pounds, 
and the whole are distributed over London by 
booksellers and newsmen ; and over the coun- 
try, chiefly in coach-parcels, on the same eve- 
ning. This trade, in pctiodical works, neces- 
sarily produces asimn)taneons one in hooks, of 


at least equal amount; and thus English lite- 
rature enjoys an advantage po-sessed by that 
of no other nation, in twelve Bool: Fairs in the 
year. In America, on the contrary, the pro- 
prietors of periodical works labour ander the 
disadvantage of being their own distributors, 
and instead of being patd in ready money, in 
large sums, by whoelsale booksellers, they de- 
pend un precarious returns from indiv:daal 
subscribers scattered over the wide-spread re- 
gions of the United States. Thus we sec, in 
these Journals, incessant complaints of the 
caprice and negligence of subsenbers ; and 
thns it is, that, however great the merit of 
some Amcrican iterany Journals, the proprie - 
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tors ure inadcquatcly remunerated, and often 
evershelmed by the muitstade of small debts 
dae from negligent patrons, The 
number of Ne rs whieb appear in every 
State tend, also, to supercede the sober claims 
of science and literature. 

Periodical literature must, however, con- 
@oue uta low ebb in the United States, until 
the apa ip deat reader tt worth the while of 


orders fur Magazines and boo n a free 
country, supported by public intelligence, it 
might, however, be supposed, that the Post- 
Office, as in some countries in Europe, would 
afford facilities for the conveyance of periodi- 
cal works at atrifiing charge to the subscribers. 


Mr. Accum has in the press, Chemical dmuse- : 


ments, comprising a series of curious instruc- 
tive experiments in chemistry, which are easi- 
ly | saeco and anattended with danger. 

_ Elements of History aad Geog ¥, an- 
cient and moderna, exemplified and illustrated 
by the principles of chronology, by the Rev. 
J. Jovcs; will soon appear in two octavo 
volumes, with several maps. 

The Essay on Pablic Credit, by Davin 

Howe, will shortly he re-published. 

Memoirs, with a Selection from the Cor- 
respondence and other unpublished Writings 
of the late Mrs. Exrzasera Hawtrton, are 


aah petlh: for the press. 
iss A. M. Poarter is preparing the Knight 
of 8t. Joha, a Romance. 

Mr. Ww. -Macxenziz, of Edinburgh, has 
bn rad press, a poem, called the Swiss Pat- 
rio 

M. Tessten, of the Academy of Sciences 
and the Society of Agriculture, has publishe 
& notice on great services of swallows to 
agricultureg’in destroying caterpillars, and 
Dunierous other mischievous insects: he pro- 
poses that a law should be made against shoot- 
ing swallows. 

Baron Larrev has inthe press, the Surgi- 
cal Campaiga of Bussia in 1812-13, one vol- 
ume, octavo, plates. An English edition will 
as 2 pad about the same time. 

The Archdake Caanzeshas pablished the 
Principies of the Art of War, elucidated by 
the campaign of 1796, $ vols. octavo. 

Ano apothecary’s shopman at Manich being 
engaged in beating up, in a mortar of scrpen- 
tine stone, a mixture of oxymariate of potash, 
sulphar, sugar, and cinnabar, for the perpes 
of making chemical matches, a terrible ex- 
plosion took place, which killed the person 
who was making the mixture, wounded the 
apothecary, who at that instant entered, blew 
the mortar to pieces, and damaged the stove 
and furniture of the room. 

A paper of Dr. Leach, of the British Muse- 
um, has been read to the Royal Society, con- 
taining some observations on a new genus of 
marine animals jiubabiting the argonaut and 
nautilusshells. It was observed hy Sit Joseph 
Banks, that the animal found in these shells is 
not the fabricator of them, but a parasite 
which has taken up its occasional abode there 
when it chooses to shield itself from the direct 
action of the waves. Sir E. Home also pre- 
sented a paper somewhat similar, detailing 
his remarks on the mode and period of genera- 
tion of the animal found in nautilus and argo- 
naot shells. He found them to be oviparoas 
animals, to be nourished nearly like spails. 
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scattering of the stars, and on the best mede ef 
dividin m into classes, so as to ferm 2 cor- 
rect and conveniest catalogue. ; 
Professor Moriccam!, of Rowe, having 
discovered the magnetising power of the vie- 
let raysef the beg 
eurs Ripesri pacc in magnetising 
two needies, the oncin thirty, the other in 
rp Mal minutes ; = peal pow charge with 
e magnetic er, by same process, as 
reany Pecdles ashe pleas. The abedies thus 
magnetised (namely, by directing on and 
for a of not lees 
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as avery extraordinary discovery. 

In seme observations on the great Comet of 
1811, by M. Scanorraa, ke states that the 
real length of the tail of the Coaret was 
13, 185,250 ceoner ae Ole ; 

As we consider improvements in the meass 
of communicating knowledge to be of the 
highest degree of importance, so we heave git- 
en conspicaoags insertion in our current nea 
ber to 
of Josern Lancaster, and we shall be hap- 
py to be one mediom of conveying to him any 
subscriptions to assist him in carrying the same 
inte effect. From similar feelings we have 
the satisfaction, in like manner, to invite pub- 
ke attention to the pretensions of Mr. Durier, 
a gentiemas who has receatly arrived in 
Londoo from Philadetphia, for the parpose ot 
introducing into Europe a plas of teaching 
languages, by means of which OWE MASTER, 
without assistants, may teach any foreign laa- 
guage to one or two thousand popits at the 
same time. This plaa he has exemplified, in 
regard to the French and English ; and to the 
Spanish and Koglish languages, in two works, 
called “* Nature Displayed in the Mode of teack- 
ing Languages to Mam ;” one adapted to the 
French and the other to the Spanish languages. 
His improvements are two-fold—-the first con- 
sists in teaching words in their-combinations in 
sentences, and the other in peblic repetitions 
of those sentences, by all the pupils, after the 
enunciation of the master. These improve- 
ments are of great consequence to patriotic 
and enlightened governments, as means of 
enabling them to give uniformity to the lan- 
guages of the same empire. Thus the Empe- 
ror of Russia might, by multiplying masters, 
teach, after Mr. Dorter’s system, all the tribes 
in his vast territories to speak the Rasssian 
language within three or four months ; or the 
British government might, by suitable arrange- 
ments, render the English language familiar 
in the same short space of time to the millions 
who ple the banks of the Ganges, to tae 
Candians, the Hottentots, the Negroes at Sier- 
ra Leone, the Maltese, the Charibbs, the Ca- 
nadians, the Irish, the Scotch, and the Welsh. 
He is about to publish lis plan of tuition for 
the gratification of public curiosity, and for 
the information of those who may undertake 
the office of tutors. 
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CULTIVATION OF LITERATURE. 


How charming is divine philosophy ! 
Not barsh and erabbed, as dull fools suppose, 
But musical as is Apollo’s lute, 
And a perpetual feast of nectar'd sweets, 
Where no csade surfeit reigns. 
Mi.ton---Comus. 
ITE cultivation of literature, aod 
its consequent effects on the mind, 
deserve, in this age of politeness, parti- 
cular consideration, and presest a wide 
field for inquiry and speculation of the 
Most agreeable kind. To trace the 
evolutions of genius from its first bold, 
nervous, but rude efforts, to the soft 
languor and effeminacy of overstrained 
refinement, is a study peculiarly plea- 
sant to the man of taste, and one which, 
whilst it corrects the exuberance of 
fancy, enlarges the understanding and 
improves the heart. No one can rea- 
sonably deny that the cultivation of 
literature is intimately connected with 
Virtue, and that the former tends to re- 
strain the violence of passion and appe- 
tite within the bounds of reason, and 
leads them as it were by a silken cord to 
subservient to designs ofa more no- 
ble and elevated kind. Man in his na- 
tural state is rude, barbarous, and crucl, 
agitated by uncontrolled passions, and 
prone to follow their dictates with in- 
temperate ardour. He is but one re- 
move from the beast of the forest. But 
the wise Creator of the universe has im- 
planted in his nature a gem, which, if 
upattended to, lies concealed, but which, 
ME OAtTHENevw. Vol. 2. 
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if duly polished, bursts forth with sur 
passing radiance, and gives him a de- 
cided superiority over all other animal 
productions. This gem is Reason. 
Since, then, we are placed at the head 
of animate nature by the means of this 
splendid and valuable gift, how ought 
we not to improve it? Should it not be 
the business of life to cultivate those 
powers which form its chief ornament, 
and which enable us not merdy to fulfil 
the active duties of this world, but also 
to soar In imagination to the next? To 
us, who live in a Jand where the arts are 
universally cultivated and admired, and 
where excellence is sure to meet with its 
reward, there is every incitement to im- 
prove the mind, and to strike off the 
shackles of ignorance. Ambition, emu- 
lation, even interest, urges us on to the 
task, But there isa feeling distinct 
from those above mentioned, which 
almost of itself repays any labour we 
may undergo, and which certainly 
supports our efforts toexcel. Iv is the 
consciousness of performing the purpose 
for which we were sent into the world, 
joined withthe hope that our endeavours 
will prove beneficial to society ; the 
thought inspires us with ardour, and, 
possessed of such sentiments, study will 
appear rather as a pleasure than a task. — 
Various are the paths of science which 
the learned choose to explore. Some, 
whose souls burn to discover. the phee- 
nomena every-where around them, dive 
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into the depths of natural philosophy, 
calculate the rotation of the planetary 
systein, pierce the surface of the earth 
for its minerals, ransack the vegetable 
kingdom, and even pluck the coral from 
the reluctant wave. Others wander 
anid the labyrinths of metaphysical 
speculation, and employ whole lives in 
the subtleties of an useless philosophy. 
But no study tends so much to improve 
the taste, enlarge the faculties of the 
mind, and to feed th- imagination, as 
as that which is commonly denominated 
Classical Literature. There are ages in 
which it seems that Nature has poured 
forth genius with a profuse fertility, in 
which the circumstances. of the mes 
have proved peculiarly favourable to it, 
and the most illustrious characters of the 
age have been either men of learning 
themselves, or the patronizers of it in 
others, Such was the Grecian age io 
the time of Pericles, the Roman under 
Augustus, and the Italian under the 
Medici. 
these states was in the zenith of its power 
during the lives of these luminaries of 
science. The two first ages are called 
purely classical, the productions of which 
are now, and have been for several 
centuries past, the study and delight of 
Europe; but why they should be so, it 
will.not be, perhaps, superfluous to ex- 
plain, and at the same time to comment 
on the advantages derived from them. 
Are there any who wish to acquire 
greatness of mind, unshaken fidelity, 
contempt of human grandeur, unbounded 
love of their coustry, and a firmness and 
magnanimity that will enable them to 
buffet the boisterous waves in the sea of 
hfe, let them study the authors of Greece 
and Rome. Let those who wish to 
exalt themselves above their fellow-mor- 
tals by refinement of sentiment, elegance 
of diction, and noble dignity of style, 
store the writings of those great men in 
‘their souls, and consider them as friends, 
and as the companions of their solitude. 
In studying the ancients, they will not 
be confined to one subject, or one style 
of composition; they may there revel in 
every thing that is noble and beautiful. 
Do they wish for sublimity of thought 
and grandeur of expression, let them 
turn to the pages of Homer, /Bschylus, 
and Pindar. Would they trifle away a 
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We may observe that each of Xenophon and Cesar. 
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moment, and relax their minds from care, 
let them take up Martial and Anacreon, 
who play very prettily at the foot of 
Parnassus with the Loves and Graces, 
and pluck those flowers which a severer 
Muse would have disdained. Look they 
for tenderness, give them the epistles of 
Ovid or the tragedies of the Pellean 
bard, let them peruse the parting of 
Hector and Andromache, and, if they 
can, let them retuse a tributary tear to 
the sorrows ot Dido. Would they 
study the graces of oratory, refer them 
to the forcible and manly eloquence of 
Demosthenes, of to the tull and flowing 
magnificence of Cicero! In short, the 
classics will afford them models of ex- 
cellence in every department of literature 
that can gratify the imagination, or im- 
prove the taste. In history, they have 
the natvelé and sweetness of Herodotus, 
the strength and conciseness of ‘Thucy- 
dides and Tacitus, the painting of Sallust, 
and the beautiful narration of Livy and 
In tragedy, the 
morality and tenderness of Euripides, 
the sublimity of Sophocles, and the 
severer strains of Adschylus. In comedy, 
the spirit of Plautus, the politeness and 
elegance o. Terence, together with the 
fire and wit of Aristophanes. Such are 
the allurements which classical literature 
hold out; and, thanks to the liberality 
of our forefathers, there are seminaries 
established which permit not merely the 
powerful and opulent, but even the poor, 
if they are so inclined, to enjoy all these 
sweets ; and genius, though in poverty, 
has thus an opportunity of rescuing itself 
from oblivion and undeserved neglect. 
But the benefits of classical literature 
would be small indeed, did it only tend 
to the improvement of the taste and 
style; ithas a higher point in view. It 
acts as a safeguard to the treasures from 
whence we derive our holy religion, and 
prevents the intrusions of interpolators 
and the corruptions of dogmatists. Can 
there be a higher commendation thaa 
this, that through its means the fountaia 
of our belief is kept pure and uncon- 
taminated, and that the contrivances of 
scepticism and faction may endeavour in 
vain to disturb the waters of faith, The 
siinple and unaffected language in which 
the Apostles wrote, the natural, and, no 
doubt, inspired, senuments which they 
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breathe, and the fine and awful descrip- 
tions they give us of the Deity and his 
attributes, would indisputably have been 
forever lost to the world, had they not 
been written in a language which was 
destined never to die; for they would 
have doubtless been altered to answer 
the views of sectarians, and their sublime 
precepts overwhelmed with a load of tin- 
sel and contradiction. While literature is 
cultivated, while a liberal spirit of edu- 
eating their children in a knowledge of 
classical science prevails amongst parents, 
the grand basis of our religion will still 
be secured, and the power of the state, 
so intimately connected with that of the 
church, will s¢zl retain its solidity. With 
what horror must we contemplate those 
dark and barharous ages which imme- 
diately followed upon the destruction 
of the western empire. Indeed, for 
several centuries betore that celebrated 
event, Europe had been buried in pro- 
found ignorance ; the savage hordes who 
had so often made inroads upon the 
empire, and not unfrequently been in- 
corporated with it, had already vitiated 
the languages of ancient Greece and 
Rome, and the purity and correctness of 
Virgil and Homer had finally disappeared. 
The productions of those ages of taste 
and refinement lay neglected amid the 
dusty shelves of monastic libraries, and, 
being immured amongst the ponderous 
volumes of commentators, were seldom 
or never noticed. What was the con- 
sequence of this contempt of refinement 
and learning? It is painful to declare it. 
The lower orders of society were worse 
than barbarous, Taught to consider 
knowledge as an attribute they had no 
" business to aim at, they were compelled 
to serve in order that they might subsist, 
and were made tools of ambition and 
the victims of monkish craft. Nor were 
they the only sufferers at the shrine of 
ignorance, Barons and princes, even 
kings and emperors themselves, were 
under the influence of this detestable 
scourge. Led, or rather compelled, to 
believe that the keys of divine grace were 
In the possession of the see of Rome, 
they dared not to resist its mandates, or 
to negitive its demands, Passing all 
their time in war, in hunting, tourna- 
ments, or other amusements of the age, 
they never thought of perusing the scrip- 
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tures, in order that they might be con- 
vinced of the holy mission of the Pope, 
but left that to priests, vast numbers of 
whom, living at their expense, and prac- 
tising every vice, were employed to 
wing their souls to the joys of heaven, 
or to release them from the pangs of 
purgatory. Oh incredible credulity! To 
what a state of darkness and error must 
the human mind have arrived !—Super- 
stition is founded upon ignorance, and 
the effects of the one may be justly 
attributed to the effects of the other. 
Thus it was that this detestable tyrant 
of the soul extended wide its dominion 
over all Europe. Hundreds of thousands 
were led to perish on the plains of 
Palestine, through the blind rage of.a 
fanatic ;_ and the inquisition, thatdreadful 
engine of papal tyranny, spread its 
murderous influence far and wide. 
Fathers were dragged from their children, 
from their wives, and from all they held 
dear, immured in damp and lonely dun- 
geons, and at length tortured into a 
confession of sins they had, perhaps, 
never committed. Should a spirit of 
opposition arise, should any dare to ex- 
press sentiments hostile to the pupal 
ower or to its institutions, they were 
immediately dragged away as devoted 
victims, and, after certain ceremonies, 
burnt atthe stake in the very sight of 
multitudes! [t argues a want ofspirit aud 
feeling, a blind and mean submission, 
that the spectators of these horrible 
tragedies did not fall upon the actors, 
and, by extirpating them at once, put 
wn end to the fatal curse. But their 
feelings were obscured by ignorance, 
and their actions guided by superstition. 
But this does not finish the catalogue of 
the evils that afflicted mankind dun 
those ages in which science was dea 
and civilization languished. Even the 
fairsex were doomed to drink the bitter 
cup of confinement and restraint. Nuo- 
neries, priories, monasteries, and abbeys, 
every-where alounded, raised by the 
pious, but mistaken, zeal of the great. 
Enclosed within their glaoiny recesses, 
and subject tothe rule of haughty and 
rigid superiors, youth, beauty, and 
accomplishments, dragged on a weary 
und insipid life, Compelled by poverty, 
tempted by affliction, or deluded by the 
artitices of interested priests, they entered 
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these asylums of woe. To the minds of these mighty effects? It is sufficient to 


young tematles, which are generally ro- 
Mautic, the distant contemplation of a 
secluded life is pleasant; to be able to 
forset or despise the allurements of the 
world, to commune with their Maker, 
and to associate with nove but those 
who entertain the same opinions with 
themseives, is highly desirable. But 
how dreadfully reversed did they find the 
picture, Confined in narrow cells, with 
no other companions than a scull and 
crucifix, forced to the observance of 
innumerable rites and ceremonies as 
ridiculous as they were gloomy, they 
saw their companions languish and drop 
off in succession, and contemplated their 
turo as not far distant. Thus were many 
ofthe most amiable of their sex lost to 
soviety, not to enjoya life of philosophic 
seclusion, but to wander listlessly amongst 
gloomy cloisters, as miserable as melan- 
choly and regret could make them. 

The fifteenth century saw Constanti- 
nople in ashes; saw those few who yet 
cultivated classical literature wanderers 
over Europe, neglected and despised. 
But in the same age Providence raised 
up one family who were destined to 
gather together the dying embers, and 
blow them intoa flame. Florence was 
happy, free, and prosperous under the 
guidance o: the celebrated family of the 
Medicis, who were rich from commerce, 
noble from them ancestors, refined from 
learning, and liberal from nature; they 
collected around them the Grecian fugi- 
tives, and by unbounded munificence 
incited them to explore every quarter 
of Europe and Asia in search of the 
productions of Roman and Grecian lite- 
rature. Learning begun to revive, the 
eld authors were found, read, and ad- 
mired, Glorious was the consequence 
—gloridus in the cause of literature, but 
fatal to the power of superstition. In 
the fifteenth century, the century in 
which learning was revived, Luther 
broke through the shackles of papal 
tyranny, and the Reformation was be- 

in. In the fifteenth century, a passion 
for discovery was encouraged, and 
America was unveiled to admiring Eu- 
rope. Io the fifteenth century, printing 
was invented, and through its means 
Jearniog disseminated through all ranks. 
And what was the primal cause of all 


answer, the revival of classical literature. 

Since so great, then, are the benefits 
of classical literature, the pursuit of it 
must surely be arduous! So would the 
inexperienced argue, for they naturally 
attach difficulty and |~bour to things 
that are of extensive utility. Nor in this 
respect would they be much mistaken. 
To cultivate the classics with success, 
requires no little, application, no litte 
exercise of the mind. But it 3s like 


travelling on a hard and uneven road, 


from whence the most beautiful and 
sublime prospects meet the eye, and 
divert the attention from the unpleasant- 
ness of the path, Are the pains we 
take in turning over the leaves of a 
dictionary, and the perplexity we are at 
first involved in with regard to construc- 
tion, to be compared with the pleasure 
we receive whea some fine and nobie 
sentiment or decription is developed ? 
Surely not; our labour repays itsell, and 
the more pains we take the more pertect 
is the gratification we receive. How 
greata fund of rational delight do they 
lose who neglect the attainment of classi- 
cal knowledge merely from the difficulty 
they encounter at the commencement, 
who consider the grammatical foundation 
as a sort of post which warns them not 
to trespass into a garden flewing with 
tbe miik and honey of the mind. How 
innumerable are the adv intages and de- 
lights which await those who by uu- 
wearied perseverance have at length ob- 
tained admittance. They may then 
with the divine Plato listen to the dis- 
courses of Socrates, and commune with 
the simple and elegant Xenophon amid 
the shades of Scyllus, or, with Euripides, 
court the tragic Muse in the romantic 
cave of Salamis, With Horace they 
may politely ridicule the errors of the 
age, or with Juvenal level the boldest 
shafts of satire at the vices of the great. 
—But cnough ! to enter into a recapitu- 
lation of all the advantages to be derived 
from classical literature would fill a 
volume; Jet those whom the liberality of 
friends have enabled to unfold the 
treasures of classic lore, not neglect the 
golden opportunity, lest, by attending 
too much to the amusements of youth, 
they lose what will afford sterling and 
lasting gratification to old age. ~ 
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LEGENDS OF LAMPIDOSA.* 


From the European Magazine. 


THE BELGIAN. 

LBERT ALTENBERG, one of 
. the richest citizens of Brussels, lay 
on his death-béd with no consolations, 
except that he had a son capable of 
atoning for the errors into which avarice 
had betrayed him. ‘“ Herman!" he 
said, as the young man sat by his bed 
studying the last expression of his glaz- 
ing eyes—" I leave you wealthy, and 
your uncles, if they are still living, have 
no other heir—but we had once a sister 
—read these papers, and do justice to 
my memory.”—Herman assented by a 
silent pressure of the hand, wuich clung 
to his till it became lifeless. Soon after 
his father’s funeral, an extraordinary 
change appeared in his character. In- 
stead of the hospitality, the beneficence, 
and spirit of enterprize, which old Al- 
tenberg had been studious to repress, the 
heir discovered even more frugality and 
caution than his father. He converted 
all the scattered wealth he inherited into 
one fund, but its depository was a pro- 
found secret. At length its amount 
was doubted, and the reserve of his de- 
meanor seemed the consequence of ne- 
cessary retrenchment. Presently his 
fellow-citizens discovered that be spent 
no more than-the moderate sum requir- 
ed for mere subsistence ; and it was 
easier to discern that he was poor than 
that he might be virtuous. His friends 
gradually changed their assiduons cour- 
tesy into those cold and stately conde- 
scensions which are practised to humble 
the receiver, During two or three years 
he continued to frequent societies where 
his entrance was noticed at last only by 
a scornful smile or a careless familiarity, 
which he affected to receive with indo- 
leat indifference. But the result of sus- 
pected poverty was not unfelt, and he 
had not courage enough to conten it. 
He left Brussels in secret, without leav- 
ing any trace of his route, as some sup- 
posed to join the Emperor Joseph's ar- 
my as a volunteer, or, ag many more be- 

lieved, to perish by suicide. 
The great clock of a noted inn at 
Brussele had struck twelve, when the 
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half-clothed waiting-damsel ran into one 
of the most crouded dormitories, and 
shaking a sleeper’s shoulder, exclaimed 
in his ear, “ Monsieur !—monsieur has 
mistaken the room—this bed is engaged 
to a lady.” This bed!” returned the 
angry traveller— this vile composition 
of rushes and fir-shavings !—Must a 
man be disturbed even in purgatory *”’ 
—The soubrette, arranging the stiff 
wings of her cap, began an oration on 
the lady’s prior claims, and the guest 
professed his belief that women , belong 
to one of the nine classes of demons sup- 
posed by a Flemish doctor, ‘ Sir,” 
said a young student from Gottengen, 
“it is some consolation to know that 
every great man for the last forty-two 
centuries has been equally tormented.” 
—“ A glorious comfort, truly ” ree 
torted the grumbler, “ that three or four 
hundred fools have been remembered by 
greater fools than themselves ! 1 want 
neither Skenkius, nor Jacobus de Don- 
din, nor Grunnius Coracotta, to tell me 
why women love to teaze and a goose 
to go barefoot.” 

This torrent waa interrupted in hrs 
way down-stairs by meeting the cause 
of his disturbance, a plain ancient gen- 
tle-woman, whose ugliness restored him 
to good-humour. Grace or beauty 
would have made him furious, py les- 
sening his pretext for spleen: and as 
angry men usually submit to any evil 
they are allowed to murmur at, the mal- 
content seated himself in “ grim repose 
by the kitchen-fire. There some Bel- 
gian soldiers were congratulating them- 
selves on their future quarters at the 
farm of a decrepit and solitary widow, 
celebrated for wealth and avarice. Their 
new auditor, concealed in a recess, |is- 
tened to their ribaldry, perhaps for the 
first time, without disgust, because lis 
misanthropy found an excuse in the vices 
Before the dawn of a morn-. 
ing over-cast with Belgian fogs, a dili- 
gence left this inn-door, containing only 
M. Von Grumboldt and one female 
passenger, Our traveler, with no small 
chagriu, recognised the close coif and 
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grey redingote of his midnight disturber, 
while she A le y considered his singular 
aspect.” Very little of his face was visi- 
ble, except the contemptuous curl of his 
under lip, and the prominence of that 
feature which 1s said to express disdain. 
A broad hat, enormous boots, and a 
coarse wide wrapping coat, deprived his 
figure of all symmetry or character, ex- 
cept that of a busy aud important burgo- 
master. As the daylight increased, M. 
Von Grumboldt discovered indications 
of curiosity, shrewishness, and other 
feminine virtues, in the thin lips and 
wrinkled forehead of his meagre com- 
paaion, especiaily when she ventured an 
aquiry respecting the next ian. A cup 
of coffee at Quatre-Bras, since so cele- 
brated in military annals, removed a few 
furrows from his brow, and enabled hiin 
to perceive that it was prepared by a 
fair and well-shaped hand, decorated 
with a ring of some valuc. But he 
chose to sleep, till suddenly seving the 
place of his destination, he alizhted from 
the diligence with no other ceremony 
than an abrupt and scowling farewell. 
His humble fellow-traveller continued 
her journey a few hours longer, and 
when the carriage stopped at the end of 
a lonely lane, among the cornfields which 
surrounded her residence, she entered it 
on foot, without any attendant. Though 
the night was far advanced, no one 
seemed to have awaited her coming, 
and the Brussels diligence was soon far 
outof sight. Lighted by a full harvest- 
moon, she was selecting her steps with 
Flemish neatness and nonchalance along 
the solitary avenue, when a man’s shad- 
ow crossed her path. Se looked up 
calmly, though not without a sense of 
danger, and saw the traveller whd had 
called himself Von Grumboldt. — His 
lingering pace and mufHed fiure might 
have justified suspicion, but she only 
said, * We are stil! travellers, it seems, 
on the same road.”—* Do you walk 
alone, and at this hour, to the White 
Farm 2?” returned Von Gruinboldt, in a 
low voice—* Take my arm, then—we 
may be useful to each other.”—Hesita- 
tion would have been danger, and she 
yielded to the offer without shrinking, 
though the pressure of her arm ayainst a 
concealed pistol, and the motion of a 
sabre as she walked by his side, seemed 
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to reveal his true purpose.—*“ It is 
strange,” she said, trembling, “ that I 
see no lanthorn’s light, and no one here 
to meet me !”——Her escort was silent till 
they reached the square court-yard of 
the farm, sheltered, according to Belgian 
fashion, oo three sides by the mansion 
and its wings. All was desolately dark, 
and the defenceless mistress, gathering 
courage trom her danger, said, in a frank 
tone, ** Let us enter—-though my -ervant 
is heedless, and probably absent, I ehall 
find enough to turmsh a supper for my 
protector.” —‘“ Dere you trust me, 
tben !” returned Von Grumboldt, in 
atone which betrayed strong emotion. 
—‘ You have not wronged yoursel{— 
but this is no place for you—here is but 
one concealment among the hollow elins 
round the dove-cot.”—‘ You are no 
stranger here !” she exclaimed, firmly. 
— Trust me only a little longer,” he 
answerea—* but wait for my signal.” 
—The courageous woman took her sta- 
tion in the hollow elm to which he point- 
ed, and his gentle knock at the farm door 
was answered from the window by a 
ruffian-voiee—* Why so late, Caspar ? 
It will be day before we find ber hoards.” 
—Von Grumboidt’s reply was a shnll 
whistle, and six men concealed amung 
the elms rushed through the unbarred 
door into the farm-house, while their 
guide seized the ruffian admitted by a 
treacherous servant. He and his ic- 
complice were soon in irons, while ihe 
armed stranger returned to seek the mis- 
tress of the mansion he had preserved 
from plunder.—* These are my soldiers, 
madam,” said he, in a gentler tone ; 
“and you will not refuse their colonel 
permission to be your guest. IT heara 
the business of this night planned by 
the felons who designed to execute it ; 
therefore I chose to assist in its deteat 
myvelf."—-The modest Flemish farmer- 
ess looked at her preserver with a re- 
spectful silence more affecting than 
words, and taking the dicmond rin 

from her finger, offered it to bis—*s 

have net forgotien your invitation,” said 
the Cclone!, resuming his blunt austerity 
while he brushed a sudden moisture 
from his eyes—-*¢ you will find a vora- 
cious guest at your supper-table.”— 
Without blushing at the humility of the 
task our heroie arranged the ample con- 
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tents of her store-room on her best table, 
and provided. an abundant sideboard 
for her new visitor's attendants. <A 
chamber, whose neat furniture bad chiet- 
ly proceeded trom her own distaff, was 
allotted to the Colonel, who would not 
have chosen to conteas, even on the 
rack, how many tender and deep regrets 
haunted his pillow. Almost at day- 
break he rose, and found his bostess bu- 
sied in ber simple domestic avocations. 
—‘* I do not ask you,” said she, “to 
admire my garden-vines, or the beauti- 
ful slope of this valley, for they appear 
to be remembered.”—* Perhaps,” re- 
plied her guest, “ they resemble -- or 
remind me of scenes long since past— 
and who can remember the past without 
regret? But though you have the good- 
nexs to ask nothing, I am come to claim 
a reward.”—The farmeress raised her 
eyes from the spiced bowl she was pre- 
paring for the first repast, and consider- 
ed the speaker’s countenance. If the 
lower part contained those strong lines 
aod curves which students suppose to 
indicate the darker passions, his clear 
eye and ample forehead would have 
impressed the most unlearned observer 
with an idea of vigorous intellects and a 
rapid spint. While she paused, the 
Belgian officer was equally attentive to 
her looks, but his glance was an inquisi- 
tion and his smile a satire ; for he se- 
cretly derided the vain coquetry which 
he thought expressed in her hesitation. 
And with more coldness than respect, 


he added, “ The premium IT ask for a’ 


trifling and accidental service, is to re- 
main a few days or weeks in this house 
—lIt suits my military duties, my love 
vf rural manners, and my health, which 
a terrible disorder has laid waste.”——His 
entertainer answered, with a kinder smile, 
* My father wasa physician educated in 
Antwerp ; be bequeathed me a book 
which contains the symptoms aod reme- 
dies best ascertained ; and I think your 
illness has a well-known name.”—The 
Colonel, scowling coutemptuously, bade 
his doctress_ proceed.—‘ It is the mala- 
dy of poets, philosophers, statesmen, and 
kings—the symptoms are a leaden col- 
our, a hollow eye, a sour smile, and a 
g venomous wit—It is called wisdom, but 
sts true name is melancholy.”—Strick 


by the boldaess ef this speech, Von 
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Grumboldt forced a painful laugh, and 
desired to know the remedy.—‘ Old 
Finius of Antwerp,” said she, closing the 
volume from which she had seemed to 
quote, ‘would have prescribed 600 
herbs, the bone found in a stag’s heart, 
a ring made from a wolf’s hoof—or per- 
haps a cup of wine: but my father 
taught me another remedy, which I 
keep among my hoards—those which 
the robbers could not find.” —Her guest, 
silenced by. confused and sudden feel- 
ings, followed into the next apartment, 
where, supported by pillows in an easy 
chair, sat en aged man, whose pale grey 
eye and fixed features shewed the quiet 
Imbecility of second childhood. But 
the deep seams in his forehead, the knot- 
ted muscles about his lip, and the strong 
contraction of his dark eye-brows, also 
iudicated what malignant passions had 
once been busy there. A boy and two 
infant girls were busied in wreathing his 
footstool with the forget-me-not, and 
other beautiful wild-flowers, so abun- 
dant in the fields near Waterloo.— 
‘‘ This unfortunate man,” said Vor 
Grumboldt’s conductress, ‘* was tempt- 
ed by anxious fondness for his children 
to confuse his sister’s fortune with his 
own, which vanished away as if the 
embezzled part had been a brand that 
consumed the whole. Those who aid- 
ed him to rob her are gone, and no one 
remembers him. When I feel the be- 
ginning of that distrustful, envious, pee- 
vish, and timorous spirit which the world 
calls melancholy, I look at this forlorn 
old man and those orphan children ; 
and their gratitude makes my _ heart 
good.”"—'The colonel shuddered as he 
replied. ‘ fs this human ruin an enliv- 


ening* spectacle 2? And those orphans, . 


whose dependence is the school of craft, 


envy, and avarice !—is not their fate a 
motive rather than a medicine for melan-- 


choly ?”—* It might be,” answered the 
matron, “if I held myself responsible 
for events, but I am satisfied with good 
inteations, and leave their success to 
another arbiter. Though this human 
vegetable is not conscious of my pre- 
sence, and never soothed by any cares- 
ses—thouch those children may be un- 
quiet, sordid, or deceitful, it is pleasure 
enough to love and deserve to be loved 
by them.”— Ah madan: !” said her 


guest, uncovering his head with an emo- 
tion of respect he had not felt before, 
“you have said truly that gratitude 
makes the heart good, but ungrateful 
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ment f"—“ It is not necessary, perhaps,” 
she replied, “ but he is my brother, and 
was my enemy! I must pity and relieve 
his wretchedness, unless I endure the 


men have corrupted mine. The horri- mizery of hating him, which would be 
ble weariness of life, the death of spirit greater even than-his. And the evil be 
which comes upon me every day, has no caused me ceased when I forgot it.”— 
remedy. I have learned to hope, to Von Grumboldt started, and examined 
esteem, and to cherish nothing—but I her with wild and eager eyes, while she 
remember every thing—and this terrible added, “ This is my cure for melancho- 


remembrance, this cruel experience of ly:—lI cannot give 


false and hollow hearts, convinces me 
that even your bounty is a melancholy 
illusion, It will make one ungrateful 
and two discoatented—it will leave you 
in a desolate old-age with no employ- 
ment but to hate and regret.”—'* My 
_ good friend, I have not yet told you my 
father’s most precious prescription. Ma- 
ny, perhaps, equalled him in science, a 
few in eloquence—but what a divine 
world would this be if all resembled him 
in gentleness !—His only maxim was, 
“ Forget evil”—and there is in these 
two words a talisman which assuages 
the heart, lightens the head, and com- 
poses all enmities, Was your frightful 
languor and despair present while you 
rescued me from robbery and assassina- 
tion ?”——** No—because we cannot re- 
member injuries while we are conferring 
benefits :—but benefits are forgotten !” 
—‘* Ah! now you shew me the gan- 
grene of the wound—you have been 
misunderstood gnd insulted. Well, 
take courage—I have been charged 
with improvidence jg gy youth, because 
it was easier to trust than to suspect ; 
and now [ am called a muser by those 
who cannot know for whom.I am amas- 
sing a future competence.” —‘ You 
seem poor, then, only to enrich others !” 
said the discontented man, sighing— 
“but is it necessary to suffer this rustic 
and \aborious servitude, with the igno- 
miny of imputed avarice, for the benefit 
of alien children and an insensible man, 
whose wretchedness is his due punish- 
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physician’s talisman, but the mng you 
received from me last night may have 
equal virtue. It is the only legacy I 
designed for a nephew noble enough to 
abstain from borrowed wealth, and to 
redeem his father’s honour by retiring 
himself into poverty, though with such 
a bitter feeling of its disadvantages.” 
Neither the natural sang-froid of a 
Belgian, nor the acquired sterhness of 4 , 
veteran, could repress the soldier's tears, 
when he recognized his father’s sister, 
so long lost and so deeply injured. ‘This 
intérview, this opportunity to offer an 
ample restitution of all that her brother 
had accumulated unjustly, completed his 
only wish and most sacred purpose, 
which had been baffled many years by 
the humble seclusion she had chosen 
from generous motives. Thus having 
retrieved his father’s name from blemish, 
he appeared again in Brussels among 
his former friends, who readily paid to 
the successful and distinguished Colonel 
VonG the homage they had refus- 
ed to Herman Altenberg in his supposed 
indigence. But he had learhed its true 
value, aod preferred the white farm 
where his benevolent auot resided in the 
loveliness of charity and peace. She 
bequeathed him all that his filial integri- 
ty had restored to her, but he divided it 
among her less fortunate relatives, re- 
serving only the ring, which, by recalling 
the beauty of patience and forgiveness 
to bis recollection, became his talismen 
against melancholy. 


~ QUACK MEDICINES, PECTORAL BALSAMS, COUGH 
DROPS, AND LOTIONS. 
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HEN we consider the fatal effects 
consequent to the exhibition of 
some of the more powerful quack-medi- 


cines, especially when admipistered to 

children, whose tender frames are ill-cal- 

culated to withstand their operation— 

common humanity inculcates the neces: 
( 


ly 
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sity of pointing out their history, io a 
faithful aod unprejudiced manner ; we 
are well aware, however, that any obwer- 
vation we can make will have but little 
weight with the greatest part of those 
who make use of them ; but there are 
many sensible and respectable people 
who, from an ignorance of the conse- 
quences, or through the advice of impor- 
tunate aad ignorant persons, suffer them- 
selves, from an ill-judged credulity, when 
they see their friends suffer under any 
distressing malady, to be led to the use 
of reputed remedies—the influence of 
which, for the while, perhaps, lulls the 
patient ; and their use, on this account, 
is persisted in, till at last a habit is in- 
duced which caa never afterwards be 
shaken off. 

Ia the case of Laudanum, Balm of 
Gilead, God{rey’s Cordial, &c. we have 
seen many instances of their daily em- 
ployment producing auch a necessity for 
repeated stimuli to the stomach, that 

r aud larger doses have been re- 
q td produce the same effect ; or the 
victim of inconsiderate indulgence has, 
through advice, or his own opinion, that 
a longer continuance would be injurious, 
laid them aside. The uneasiness, indi- 
gestion, &c. produced by the want of the 
accustomed stimulus, have, however, 
been so distressing, and the determina- 
ton to leave off the other so fixed, that a 
swall quannty of any spirituous liquor 
has been made use of to remove the un- 
easy sensations—which effect it produ- 
ces; and, upon a recurrence of the same 
symptoms, is again and again repeated, 
till an habitual dram-drioking is induced, 


. with all its distressing sequele. It may 


be said that those circumstances are but 
of rare occurrence ; but that is not the 
case—those who have suffered pernicious 
hahits to spring forth in this manner are 
never disposed to allow it; but it is a 
fact too glaring to be contradicted, and 
cannot be reprobated in too severe terms. 
From using the laudanum as a medicine, 
and occasionally to remove ennui, the 
female of rank tinds every day fresh . oc- 
caston for it,and a larger and larger quan- 
tity is required, till at length she feels it 
Impossible to subsist without it, and is 
never in spirits till hes accustomed pota- 
ton has taken. Onevof the first 
N  Avaeneum. Vol. 2. 
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literati of the present day can never sit 


down to his studies till the invigorating . -- 


effects of the opiate, to which he regular- 
ly accustoms himself, are exerted over the 
whole system. The same observation 
holds with regard to the tippler—in the 
morning atter rising he finds his 

sooseeeeees cooesee’® his languid frame, 

Vapid and sunk from yesterday’s debauch,” 


his mental faculties unhinged, and his 
hand so unsteady, that, to perform any 
operation requiring nicety and firmness is 
utterly impossible ; but the impediments 
are removed when be has entered upon his 
accustomed round of intemperance. It 
ay be said that this has nothing to do 
with the subject of quackery—but the 
habit is evidently continued from this 
principle ; the feeling of depression, af- 
ter the effects are over, being considered, 
as disease, and a fresh potion required 
to take off the very symptoms of which it 
had been previously the occasion. 

Of all quack-medicines, those which, 
contain opium are attended with the 
worst consequences ; we do not wish to 
be understood, that a small quantity of, 
the ** pectoral balsams,” “ cough-drops,” 
&c. when only given occasionally, in ca- 
tarrhal affections, can produce any bad. 
effects ; but it is their continued employ- 
ment, in cases which absolutely do not 
require it, that ought to be reprobated. 
In instances of depression of spirits, we 
might as well have recone to the bran- 
dy, as the laudapum, Hortle—both being 
followed by the sanfé'fesults in the long 
run. It may be gaid that opium cannot 
be so injurious, as we see the Turks, and 
magy of the orientals, in the daily habit 
of chewing large quantities of it; we. 
grant that, in the adult frame, its effects. 
may not be so immediately percepuble, 
but Time, “ whose ample sweep strikes 
empires from the root,” sufficiently. dis- 
covers them. 
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dine aesGoreseween “ Life rolls apace, 

And that incurable disease, old age, 

To youthful bodies mere severely felt, 

More sternly active,shakes their blasted prime; * 

Except kind Nature, by some hasty blow, 

Prevent the ling’ring fates. For knaw, whate 
e’er 


Beyond its natural fervour hurries oa 
The sanguine tide—whether the frequeut bow), 
High-season’d fure, or exercise to tell 
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Protracted--spurs to its last stage tir’d life, 
And sows the temples with untimely snow.” 


The evils however, which result to the 
adult age from the use of empirical rem- 
edies, are not nearly so numerous as 
those which we see daily happen to chil- 
dren : nurses are too apt, whenever the 
child exhibits the least restlessness, to 
run immediately to the syrup of poppies, 
Godfrey’s Cordial, &c. tll it is never at 
rest except when under their influence ; 
and it is easy to see, in the tender consti- 
tutions of infants, what must be-the issue 
of such a practice. 


‘* The vigour sinks, the habit melts away, 
- The cheerfal, pure, and animated bloom 

Dies from the face, with squalid atrophy 

Devoor’d, in sallow melancholy clad.” 


Dr. Clarke, of Nottingham, is of opin- 
1on that one-fourth of the deaths, during 
the period of infancy, which occur in 
that town, is to be attributed to the abuse 
of opium : this certainly seems a great 
proportion, but it is sufficient to shew 
that the abuse is very extensive. He ob- 
serves, ‘“‘ very few are sensible to what 
an extent this practice prevails in large 
manufacturing towns; the drugzgist’s 
shop is the grand emporium for this 
dead|y poison, nearly half his time is em- 
ployed in forming or dispensing its com- 
pounds: the quantity sold to the poorer 
class is far beyond the conjecture of 
those who have not made it an object of 
enquiry :—from a rough estimate, which 
the reporter has procured from the ven- 
ders of these articles, in this town (Not- 
tingham), he is enabled to affirm, that 
upwards of 2U0lbs, of opium. and above 
600 pints of Godfrey’s Cordial, are re- 
tailed to the poorer class jn the year.* 
Tt would be difficult to form an estimate 
of the quantity sold in this metropolis ; 
but it evidently must be immense. What 
must be the affection of a mother, who 
can, for the sake of a few moments’ ease 
to herself, ruin the health of her offspring; 
and, if not carry it off in its infancy, lay 
the foundation of innumerable diseases 
in more advanced life ? 

It has been the lot of the writer of this 


article to meet lately with two cases of 


* Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal, 
vol. iv.--N.B. Each ounce of Godfrey’s Cor- 
dial, besides the oleaginous and spirituous por- 


tions, contains 14 grain of opiam. 
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what he considered evident fatal effects 
from opium ; they both occurred in chil- 
dren under the age of three months, and 
they were both the children of poor pa- 
rents. In the first, on account of a diar- 
rheea, which had reduced the little suffer- 
er to a state of great emaciation, about 
one-third of a grain of opium had been 
imprudently given ; in the course of half 
an hour afterwards it was seized with 
drowsiness, attended at first with convul- 
sions ; but these soon went off, and left 
it in a state of complete insensibility— 
the pupils dilated, and the breathing very 
laborious : in this state it continued for 
five hours, at the end of which time the 
writer saw it ; but the vital powers wereso 
far exhausted, that no probability of its 
surviving many minutes appeared ; ef- 
deavours were made to produce evacua- 
tion by the proper means, but withoat 
success ; the child died about half aa 
hour after we first saw it. In the second 
case (which happened so lately as the 
last week,)the mother, on account of rest- 
lessness, which she ascribed to gripes, 
had been in the habit of administering, 
on these occasions, Dalby’s Carminative ; 
the infant, however, still continued rest- 
less, when recourse was had to the syrup 
of poppies. On the morning in which 
the child was taken violently ill, a tea- 
spoonful of this last medicine had bees 
given with two or three tea-spoonfuls'of 
Daiby’s Carminative ; about half an hour 
afterwards the same train of symptoms 
followed as in the last case, and, from 
some unaccountable neglect, no advice 
was sought after till toe late ; as the child 
died, notwithstanding every attention. 
It may perhaps be observed that these 
symptoms might have arisen, whether 
opium had been given or not ; but cet: 
tainly, as far as circumstantial evidence 
can go, we may confidently ascribe them 
to that poison, as, in both, the same 
symptoms took place, and about the same 
period after its exhibition. We do oe 
mean to say, that a small quantity of the 
syrup of poppies will be always at 

with these distressing effects ; but evet 
if there be but a probability that they 
may occur, surely it becomes a matter 
the highest importance never to allow 
them to be given, excapt in cases of abs0- 
lute necessity, and where their utility ' 
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confirmed by skilful persons ; and we 
strongly caution parents against adminis- 
tering opium to children uoder any form 
whatever, whether under that of syrup of 
poppies, Godfrey’s Cordial, or any other 
—the firet of which is at best but a very 
uncertain preparation even when proper- 
ly prepared : but it is frequently formed 
by dry, vists, in order to save trouble, by 
addiaffw@aty-five drops of laudanum to 
an ouncé of syrup. More than half a 
tea-spoooful of this should never be given 
to a child under six months old, and it 
should, even then, on no account be con- 
joined with the use of Godfrey’s Cordial, 
or any other quack-medicine presumed 
to contain opium: and in every instance, 
where practicable, we should recommend 
the question to be put to a medical man 
—whether or no it may be given with 
safety ; where this cannot be convenient- 
ly done, however, no harm in most in- 
stances, we are persuaded, could occur, 
from employing it as above stated ; when 
the child is above six months old, a tea- 
spoonful may be ventured upon, and so 
on as the child advances in age. Care 
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ought also to be taken that the dose 1s not 
too frequently repeated, otherwise the 
same effects would more tardily, but not 
less certainly, arise, as if a larger had 
been taken at first. 

It was the writer’s intention to bave 
entered into the consideration of the ef- 
fects of many other empirical remedies— 
but this he has given up ; as well on ac- 
count of the prolixity of the preceding 
history, as from the hope that he shall be 
able to pursue it at another opportunity. 
In an enlightened nation, like our own, 
it is, however, a singular circumstance, 
that the government, for the sake of in- 
creasing its revenue, should set at stake 
the health, and even lives, of its subjects ; 
and that, in spite of the numerous in- 
stances of fatal effects ascribed to quack- 
remedies, no remedy has been proposed. 
But we earnestly express a hope that, at 
at no distant period, thro’ the exertions 
of some philanthropic individual, the sub- 
ject may be brought before, and meet 
with that attention from the legislature, 
which it so highly merits. 

Aug. 1817. 
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POISONING OF THE SICK FRENCH TROOPS 
BEFORE ACRE. 

ARON Desgenettes, physician in 

chief to the French army under 
Buonapaate, was taken prisoner at Wil- 
na in 1818, but the Emperor Alexander 
generously sent him back to France. 
Sir Robert Wilson, who’ was at that 
ume at the Russian head-quarters, show- 
ed much friendship to Desgenettes, and 
used his influence in his behalf. When 
this officer arrived in Paris in July 1814, 
after Buonaparte’s return from Elba, be 
there met with Dexenettes, who iaform- 
ed him that Buonapurte, after nis retreat 
from Russia, had questioned bim con- 
cerning Wilson (who in his History of 
the Cainpaign in Egypt, bad first made 
public the poisoning of the wounded 
French before St. Jean d’ Acre—a com- 
mission which Buonaparte gave to Des- 


genettes but which was indignantly ree ‘The following account, 


fused by the latter) and thus expressed ry of these two personages, 
be tormerly cut so conspicuous a figure on 


himself : —“ General Wilson may 


right in censuring this action tn a phi- 
losophical point of view ; but he dves 
not pay a suffictent regard to the Mel 
al side of the question, nor does he con- 
sider that above all I could not let them 


fall into the hands of the Turks.” Sir 


Robert requested Desgenettes to repeat 
these words before Sir Charles Stuart, 
our ambassador at Paris, and his aide- 


de-camp Captain Charles, 


LAFAYETTE, 
Buonaparte said of Lafayette: Il n'y 
aquun Republican en France ; c'est 
ce fou de Lufayette. Lafayette protest- 
ed against Napoleon’s assumption of the 
imperial digaity—but afterwards addres- 
sed to him a memoir of four pages, filled 
with excuses explanatory of his motives. 
—New Mon. Mag. Aug. 1817. 
BUONAPARTE AND MURAT. 
in the histo- 
who have 


Parisian Ancedotes—Revel’s Statement. 


the grand theatre of human life,is chiefly Plaigne and a very wicked woman, the 
gleaned from the attestations of Mr. marriage took place at St. Germania, in 
_———-, the verity of whose statements, the neighbourhood of Madame Caw- 

relative to the Napoleon family and con- pan’s residence, and with her knowledge. 
nections, we have as hitherto had little About two months after, the unfortunate 
’ yeason to doubt; and though our pages Revel was thrown into a dungeon, false- 
are never dedicated toaught that can bear ly accused of having forged a bill of ex- 
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the shadow of scandal on any individual, change, and after enduring many berbe 
the depravity of manpers exemplified rous acts of oppression, his cansggt toa 
in the most conspicuous female cheracters divorce was extorted from a 


in the following history, ought, we 
think, to be set up as a distinguished 


eondition of dropping the prosecutico 
against him : bis wife, about ‘the time 


mark for the disgust and deprecation of that he was cast into prison, became aa 


every virtuous female in a land where a 
Vitiation of moral sentiment has not yet, 
we thank Heaven, amongst all our inno- 
vations, been put in practice, or, we hope, 
even imagined. 
The following piece of “ Secret His- 
” comprises Murat, Buonaparte, 
Madame Campan, and Messrs. Le Bon 
and Masson, advocates. What will 
appear extraordinary, M. Lally Tollen- 
alias of Louis the Eighteenth’s prin- 
cipel favourites, in order to invalidate 
the charge against Madame Campan, 
brought by the offended party, of ber 
being an infamous deluder of young fe- 
males to their ruin, thought proper late- 
ly to insert a letter in the French papers, 
praising her for her virtues and for her 
excellent manner of educating her pu- 
pils,tho’ it is notorious that this disgrace 
to the title of matron introduced them 
to Napoleon and Murat for several years. 
Madame Campan vas formerly femme 
de chambre to Marie Antoinette, and 
no doubt the old court was as much in- 
debted to her kind offices as that of Na- 
poleon. Sometime about the year 18Q5, 
an officer of Dragoons, of the name of 
Revel, paid his addresses to Mademoi- 
selle Eleonore La Plaigne, a native of 
Paris, and then only sixteen years of 
age. Revel first eaw her at the play, 
was introduced to her family by means 
of a friend ; and soon obtaining the 
ission of her parents to solicit her 
fand, in some time after she accepted 
his addresses, and they were married at 
St. Germain. . When Revel first saw 
his future spouse, she was then at home 
for the vacation from Madame Campan’s 
boarding-school, to which she returned 
before her marriage. On account of 


inmate in the family of Murat, under the 
specious denomination of Lectrice e 
dame d'annonoe to the Princess Car- 
line, the wife of Musat, but in reality a 
bis mistress, and subsequently she be- 
came the mistsess of Buonaparte. The 
divorce was, as the husband declares, 
sztorted by violence ; but, not contest 
with that, bis persecutors kept him un- 
der a state of surveillance eight years, 
distant from his home and 
from his two children, which he had by 
a former marriage, and who, during all 
that time, were deprived of every sup- 
port and assistance, for when first ar 
rested he was robbed of all his money, 
amounting to one hundred thousand 
livres, and his household furniture. His 
allowance in prison was only eighteen 
sous per diem. To give due weight 
and interest, however, to this event, !t 
is requisite to narrate it in the words of 
Revel himself, who pleaded his ows 
cause on the process, Dec.1815, and who 
speaks in the following affecting manner, 
on the course of life adopted by his wife 
: REVEL'S STATEMENT. 

“ Who could have imagined that the 
modest Elconore, the very model of pu- 
rity and attention to her duties, tbat i0- 
teresting virgin whose face was covered 
with innocent blushes when she first 
heard me mention the word love, who, 
I repeat, could have imagined that in two 
months after her marriage she would 
sacrifice her husband, and afterwards 
her parents for the purpose of throwing 
herself headlong into a course of infamy ! 
Who would have thought that the 
daughter of a La Plaigne would have 
crowned heads bowing at her feet ; that 
she would be able to enchain the mon- 


same difference between Madame La ster wiich had devoured vo many liming 
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beings, and which had covered Europe instructress nothing ; she who hed ena- 

with the cloth of mourning, and filled it Sled ker to play ostensibly the character 
with funeral urns! Such, nevertheless, of a theatrical Princess on the stage of 
is the part which Eleonore La Plaigne the world. When the first side of an 
has played, and who even pushes her affair pleases, the others seduce. Mad- 
effrontery to that length, as to be willing ame Murat saw, that io affording protuc- 
to shew at this day the deformity of her tion to Eleonore she would enjoy a 
soul at the same tribunal where she dar- reputation with the public for sensibility 
ed_to appear under the character of an of soul, for generosity,and for virtue. She 
a woman, in order to disannul made no hesitation ; Bleonore became 
ber first marriage, by means of a judg- her companion, ber confidante, and recei- 
ment'as much to be condemned as her ved the title of her Lectrice dame d'an- 
own life, nonce, 

“The history of her wickedness would =“ The introduction of Eleonore tate 
fill volumes, but then it would be requi- the palace of Murat, with the approba- 
site to follow her through all the wander- tion of his wife, was the chief end of the 
ings, of a courtezan ;* to me only be- contrivance—the very knot of the in- 


longs, in pleading against her, for the 
purpose of recovering my right, to pub- 
lish nothing but the tacts connected with 
my cause. After my arrest, Eleosore 
presented herself to Madame Murat as 
the victim of a criminal and degraded 
husband. Madame Campan. recom- 
mended the interesting, afflicted lady, 
this beloved child, this angel of pru- 
dence, reared by her bands. 

“ This august lady could sot see the 
unfortunate companion of her school 
days at her feet, without feeling the ten- 
derest sympathy in her distress, She 
pressed Eleonore to her bosom, and 
granted her, together with her powerful 


trigue ; and she paid by her dishonour 
the heroic Prince for that hospitality 
which his better half bad permitted him 
to indulge, 

“ This commerce continued some 
time, and I never well knew why Eleo- 
nore was sent to a boarding-school at 
Chantilly : doubtless it was to edify the 
morals of the establishment that this 
vestal was there iatroduced. In their 
processions she carried the bennes. Col- 
onel Fiteau, whe was im garrison with 
his regiment at Chantilly, recognized 


her in a ceremony, carrying the standard 


of salvation, which her hands profaned ; 
he could not help laughing at the choice 


protection, an asylum in her palace. of the tanocent lady who had been the 
“ Madame Murat, who is as avari- object of their selection. The Colonel 
cious as she is jealous, would have re- knew me, heewas acquainted with my 
fused the smallest assistance, had not re- history and that of my wife, but being a 
couge been had to strategem, and would prudent man he divulged nothing, aod 
have rather sought to remove at a dis- the Lecisice dame d'unnonce, now be- 
tance than to bave brought nigh to hg come a boarder, was not knowa in the 
person a young woman distinguished interior of the establishment. 
for attractions, which must have alarm- “ The return of Eleonore to the house 
ed her coquettish disposition. But of Madame Murat, proves that her com- 
Madame Campaa enjoyed every de- merce with the husband was net known 
gree of power over the Princesses to the wife. Madame Campan alone 
oi the imperial dynasty, as she ber- can explain the mystery of the seminary 
self told me at St. Germain. Her where Eleonore resided at Chantilly. 
former pupil, Madame Murat, who was Her commerce with the Prince being re- 
indebted to her for the formal part of sumed, Madame Murat began to per~ 
her education, forthe elegance of her ceive the treachery of her fair compan- 
toilettes, and, above all, for the perfec- ion : ferocious at having furnished her- 
top of her curtesies, could refuse her self with a rival, she ran to . 
* We have found ourselves under the ne- denounced the pare of criminsis, and 
cesity of mutilating a part of this speech ; demanded vengeance. 
the expressions in some places of an injured + The great man é his sister 
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siness. He announced his intention a 
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“ Buonaparte enjoyed repose from the 


short time after, and a féte was prepar-. cares of government in the visits that he 


ed for him: the sentence was to be 
pronounced at table. The guilty lady, 
intimidated, and with eyes bent on the 
ground, awaited her condemnation: the 
judge had examined her a long time in 
silence ; he drew near, and eitber from 
accideat, absence of mind, or trick, let 
fail upon ber gown a cup of coffee, 
which he held in his hand. 

«“ EKleonore, who was well instructed 
by Madame Campan in the art of feign- 
ing emotion, possessed, in a very high 
degree, the talent of shedding tears. 
Under the present circumstances, agitat- 
ed with fears for the future, and piqued, 
On account of the accident which expos- 
ed her to ridicule, she wept, in the midst 
of laughs and sarcasms, with a degree 
of grace and modesty which was en- 
chanting. Buonaparte felt, for the first 
time, that he had a heart ; he declared 
his flame in the language of a lover, in 
the ear of Eleonore, and signified bis 
choice in the manner of a sovereign, by 
a look towards his favourite. 

“ The courtiers, who had been amus- 
ing themselves with the critical situation 
in which Eleonore was placed in the féle, 
in which she figured as the accused par- 
ty, trembled the moment they beheld 
her elevation. She became the person 
thro’ whom they must pay their homage 
to him. Buonaparte’s avowing a mis- 
tress was hitherto to them a thing with- 
out example. The event astonished 
them, and opinions were divided ; each 
‘formed his projects of making limself 
agreeable to her who was thus proclaim- 
ed sultaness: Madame Murat herself 
dissembled her resentment. Had Eleo- 
nore the talents of Madaine 
Dubarri, she might have dispensed fa- 
vours as she did; but, a mere statue, 
without soul, she limited her ambition to 
carriages, to gowns, to gold, and dia- 
monds. Transported beyond her sphere, 
she knew not how to profit by her good 
fortune—Madame Campan made more 
of it. 

+ Madame Plaigne seeing her daugh- 
ter exalted to such a degree of elevation, 
ted her of the scene at St. Germain, 
which Eleonore did not forget, and she 


asked pardpy—necessity obtained it. 


wy 


paid his mistress ; but as he really loved 
ber, he required a letter from her every 
day : Eleonore, who was devoid of nat- 
ural talents, was still more deficient is 
that spirit of intrigue aud levity which 
suited such a correspondence. Madame 
Campan might become her sec ; 
but fortune makes people proud 
Madame Campan was not a person dis- 
posed to glean after the harvest was over. 
Madame Plaigne, with less erudition and 
rectitude, possessed as much ingenulty, 
and more activity : Eleonore nominated 
her her secretary, and constituted herself 
transcriber. 

“ This epistolary correspondence bad 
charms for Buonaparte. The letters of 
Eleonore recompensed bim for the anxie- 
ties which Europe gave him ; but these 
letters, full of gaiety, became all at once 
cold and languid: the here was astonish- 
ed, and wished to know the reason of the 
change ;—a quarrel between Eleonore 
and her mother was the cause. 

“ Eleonore had a little sister, of whose 
education and fortune she had takeo 
charge : means were not wanting to her 
accoinplishing the promises she had 
made her mother io favour of the little 
Zuima ; but entirely engrossed by the 
most sordid avarice, she refused to sup- 
ply her with the essential and even mod- 
erate articles, Madame La Plaigne fre- 
quently reproached her with this uegli- 
gence, and Eleonore, indolent and sel- 
fish, did not correct it. The petulgnce 
of Madame La Plaicne could not be 
cepfined by equivocal expressions ; she 
spoke in the tone of a mother, and Hleo- 
nore in that of an angry Princvss, and 
she turned her mother and sister oat of 
doors, and thus awkwardly deprived her- 
selt of the pen which till then had pro- 
longed the enchantment. 

*¢ Buonaparte ordered his mistressto St. 
Cloud, and wished her to explain the 
enigma of her style ; she had recourse to 
tears, but these tears no longer resembled 
those of Neuilly ; possession had destroy- 
ed the illusion, and Eleonore took her 
departure almost in disgrace. 

“She alighted in Paris at Madame 
Campan's, and recounted her misadven- 
ture. This celebrated instructress mnea- 
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sured the depth of the abyss, on the brink husband, to declare the above tale to be 
of which Eleonore was then placed, and no fiction ; it requires but little com- 
told her of what she herself was ignorant, ment ; it serves to show to what a pitch 
that she was in a way to be soon a moth- of depravity the female, who wilfully 
er. Eleonore wrote a letter under the departs from the rectitude of conduct and 
direction of this celebrated lady, in which, purity of principle, may arrive; and tho’ 
after deploring her misfortune, io losing her imperial lover provided his Eleonore 
the affections of her lover, she announc- with a husband,a M. Augier de la Saus- 
ed herself a mother ! saye, who was destined to cast a veil. 

‘‘ Buonaparte on hearing this news for- over the disrepute of her former life, yet 
got his displeasure ; he saw himself the no cloak, however ample its folds, or 
father of a child of whom decency would impenetrable its texture, can conceal the 
make it in some degree necessary for deformity of her mind, or any colour of 
him to conceal the origin. It is easy to reputation varnish over her neglect and 
conceive to what a height the credit of cruelty to the author of her being, and 
the mother of the imperial scion bad hercontempt of the most sacred duties.— 
risen. Gold was lavished inabundance; La Belle Assem. 
Regnault de St. Jean s\ngely supplied 
the rouleaus ; and Regnault has never 
forgotten the maxim, that charity begins 
at home ;—the greatest share of the cash 
did not fall to El:onore. 

‘“‘ Though this pregnancy was an in- 
vention of Madaine Campan’s, chance 


made it real ; Eleonore did actually be- ten ia oumber, being designed for the 
come a mother, and was delivered of a sick and diseased : and the latter, which 
son on the 13th of December, 1506, amount to nine, affording a provision foc 
which was christened by the name of helpless infancy and poor persons afllic- 
_ Leon, the diminutive of Napoleon.* ted with incurable infirmities. The Ho- 

From that moment the credit of Eleo- te Dieu, the most ancient of the Hospi- 

nore knew no bounds; Buonaparte grant- tals, contains 1200 beds. The generat 
ed her every thing she asked. The ex- mortality in the hospitals has been 1 in 


cellent pupil of Madame Campan requir- 71, and in the hospices 1 in 64; and it 
ed that her mother should be arrested, it hag been more considerable among the 


was done at once ; Madame La Plaigne women than the men. It is found that 
was conveyed to the Madelonettes, She wherever rooms of the same size are 
afterwards desired she might be transport- placed one over another, the mortality 
ed, and the minister of police gave orders j¢ greatest in the uppermost. In the 
to that effect.” 7 Hospice de 0 Accouchement, in 1814. 

We have the authority of the injured ghere were delivered 2,700 females, of 


— whom 2,400 acknowledged that they 


PARISIAN HOSPITALS. 

A report made to the council-general 
of Hospitals in Paris, relative to the state 
of those establishments from 1803 to 
1814 contains some important facts. 
They are divided into two classes called 
Hospitaux and Hospices ; the former, 


® <xtract from the registry of births for the 
year 1806 :---** Monday, the | 5thot December, 
1806, registry of the birth of Leon,a male,born 
en the 13th of the said month, at two o’rlock 
in the morning, in the Rue de ta Victoire, the 
son of Mademoiselle E}cuiore Desuel, aged 
tweoty years, born in Pics, and of a futher 
who isabsent. The witnesses have been M. 
M. Jacquis Rene Marie Ayme, an officer and 
Treasurer of the Legion of Honour, dwelling 
in Rae St. George, No. 24, and Guillaume An- 
deal, Doctor of Mediesve, and Physician to 
the Hospital of the Invalids, dwelling there, 
wpon the requisition of M. Pierre Marchais, 
accouckenr, dwelling in the Rue des Fosses of 
St. Germain |’ Auxerrois, No. 21, who, and the 
above-mentioned witnesses, have signed with 
us, Louis Picard, the Mayor's Adjunct, who 
bave drawn ap the present registry of birth. 

igned, after reading it, 

.Mancuas, Aymz, ANDBAL, and Picarp.” 


were unmarried. In the ten years from 
1804 to 1814, there were admitied into 
the Hospice de  Allaitement, or Found- 
ling Hospital, 23,458 boys, and 22,463 
girls, total 45,921 children, only 4,130 
of whom were presumed to be legiti- 
mate. The mortality’of dnfants in the 
first year after their birth was under 2. 
Duning the ten years, 355,000 sick were 
admitted into the hospitals, and 59,0CO 
poor persons into the hospices. ‘The 
total number that received rehef out of 
these estabhshments in 1813, which 
gives about the average of that period, 
was 103,000, of whom 21,000 belonged 
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to the department of the Seine. Some and with the others, the derangement of 
pains have been taken to aacertain the their affairs, that most frequently pro- 
different causes of mental derangement. duces this effect. The calamities of the 
It appears that among the maniacs the revolution were another cause of madness 
number of women is generally greater in both sexes: aad it is worthy of re- 
than that of men. Among the youoger mark, that the men were mad with 
females, love is the most common cause aristocracy, the women with democracy. 
of insanity; and among the others, Excessive grief occasioned lunacy in the 

- Jealousy or domestic discord. Among men; whereas the minds of the females 
"the younger class of males, it is the too were deranged by ideas of independence 
speedy development of the passions; and equality.—New Mon.M. May 1817. 


POETICAL CHARACTER OF DENHAM. 


From the European Magazine. 
decies repetita placebit. Hor. by introducing moral, political, and his- 
Will please the-more, the oftener re-perased. torical reflections, he has given an addi- 
YV HEN an author has acquired un- tional charm and interest to the whole, 
usual celebrity hy a small com- He has pourtrayed the rapacious and 
position, it is natural to inquire into the despotic Henry the Eighth ia just and 
circumstances oa which that celebrity is vivid colours ; he has so expressed him- 
founded. Perhaps noliterary performance self on the subject of the Thames, as to 
of equal size ever conferred upon its wri- have associated his name with that river, 
ter a portion of fame equal to that which so long as that river shall run ; and who 
Denham derived from his ‘Cooper’sHill.” can read his description of the Hunted 
To what has this been owing? Wasit be- Stag, without mixed emotions of melan- 
cause, according to Johnson, it was the choly delight ? 
first specimen among British authors of | But if Cooper's Hill has many beau- 
local poetry? Doubtless this was a prin- ties, it has also some imperfections. ‘The 
cipal cause; though Shakspeare had long versification is in many places rugged 
before introduced into one of his plays a and inharmonious; and we too often 
beautiful sketch of real local scenery, in meet with sentences continued from the 
‘the instance of Dover Cliff. Still, how- end of one line into the beginning of 
ever, Cooper’s Hill may be considered another, (a beauty in blank verse, but a 
as the first distinct and complete speci- fault in couplet composition), instead of 
men in the English language of land- having the expression completed with 
scape poetry embracing objects not ficli- the word that rhymes. The illustrations 
tious, but real. ‘This, therefore, was the are sometimes absurd aod unnatural. 
principal cause of the author’s celebrity ;¢For instance : 
yet this alone would not have been suffi- _As rivers lost in seas, some secret vein 
cient ; other concurring circumstances Thence reconveys, there to be lust again. 
must be joined with it; namely, the Never was a river lost in the sea, and 
choice of landscape, and the manner in thence reconveyed by any secret vein of 
which it has been executed. 3 subterraneous channel, therein to be lost 
The point of view which Denham se- again, except in a poet's fancy. - 
lected exhibited grand and interesting ~ Again; the comparison of the Thames 
scenery. London is the farthest range to a bird in the act of incubation, 
of the eye—here the royal battlements of (... shichhe kind! yepreads hisipacivel Wink, 


W indsor—there the ruins of an ancient 
: And hatches plenty for th’ i 
abbey—the plain of Runnymede—and a ec ach aaa Sa ela. 


the Th jestically flowing 1 
aa eal none ene There is much obscurity, if pot unio- 


It must be confessed that the poet haw telligibility in the following lines : 
depicted with great spirit the various ob- Can pvenicee have no bound, bat mast ad- 
jects that appeared before him; and that So far, to make us wish for ignorance, 


_—_ 


is without fitness or dignity. 
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And rather in the dark to grope our way, 
Tban ted by a false guide to err by day ? 

As before remarked, the character of 
Henry the Kighth is well delineated. But 
why lamentso much over the destruction 
of an abbey ? The suppression of mo- 
nastic institutions was a happy event for 
Great Britain, although we cannot but. 
execrate the motives which actuated the 

n by whom that work was accom 
plished. In this instance, the vices of 
the Sovereign, paradoxical as it may 
sound, were a blessing to the nation. 

After all, it may be doubted whether 
the descriptive poem under considera- 
tion would have conferred upon its au- 
thor that high degree of celebrity which 
it did, but for the number of general re- 
flections or axioms with whichit abounds; 
as, when mentioning the inhabitants of 
the metropolis, the poet says, 

Where with like haste, tho’ several ways they 


re 9 1 
Some “e undo, and some to be undone. 
Aad when marking the rapacity of Hen- 
ry the Kighth, he says, 


Present State of the Greeks in Asia- Minor. 
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But wealth is crime enough to bim that’s poor. 
And when describing that tyrant’s abuse 
of power, he says, 
Bat princes’ swords are sharper than their 
styles. 

When depicting the distress and perplex- 
ity of the Hunted Stag; 

Like a declining statesman left forlorn 

To his friend’s pity and pursuer’s scorn. 
And again : 

Finds that ancertain ways unsafest are, 
And doubt a greater mischief that despair. 
Then on the relative condition between 

the sovereign and the people : 


Tyrant and slave, those names of hate and fear, 
The happier style of king and subject bear ; 
Happy when both to the same centre move, 
When kings give liberty, and subjects love. 

The immediately succeeding lines of 
this poem are full of animation and just 
sentiment ; and the concluding simile is 
natural and illustrative. 

July, 1817. 
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From the Monthly Magszise. 


[Captain Beavrort’s Voyage along the South 
Coast of Asia- Minor, just from the press, is 
a work of \ittle pretension, but of great 
merit. 
to make this Survey in a national frigate, 
and he bas rendered his voyage bighly sub- 
servient to the interests of literature. Few 

arts of the world are more interesting to 
ers of ancient history and classical an- 
tiqaities than these provinces; aud the 
wretched aspect of misery and desolation 
which they present, affords to political econ- 
om.sts and moralists an effective exam le af 
the dire consequences of despotism. = It a)- 
pears that the sea, which formerly had re- 
treated from this coast, is encroaching again; 
and some other facts will prove interesting 
to geological inquirers. } 
KARAMANIA. 
HE name of Karamania is common- 
ly applied, by Huropeans, to that 
mountainous tract of country which forms 
the southero shore of Asia-Minor ; but, 
however convenient such a general ap- 
pellation may be, asa geographical dis- 
tinction, it is neither used by the present 
smbabitants, nor is it recoguized as the 
seat of government, 
The names and boundaries of the an- 
cient provuices. are obliterated ; and the 
© § Atagxsus. Vol. 2. 


He was permitted by the admiralty 


limits, even of the present states, cannot 
be ascertained with any precision. Shel- 
tered from all effectual control of the 
Porte by the great barrier of Mount Tau- 
rus, the half-independeot and turbulent 
pashas, amongst whom they are paf- 
celled, are engaged in constant petty io 
tilities with each other ; so that their 
respective frontiers change with the issue 
of every skirmsh, Groaning under chat 
worst kind of despotism, this unfortunate 
country has been a continued scene of 
anarchy, rapine, and contention : her 
former cities are deserted,—her fertile 
vallics untilled,—and her rivers and har- 
bours idle. 

This country was colonized by that re- 
dundant population of ancient Greece, 
which had gradually spread over the rest 
of Asia-Minor, and which had every 
where introduced the same splendid con- 
ceptions, the same superiority in the arts, 
that had immortalized the parent countrys 
_—it was once the seat of learning and 
riches, and the theatre of some of the 
most celebrated events that histoty was 
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folds : it was signalized by the exploits 
of Cyrus and Alexander ; and was dig- 
nified by the birth and labours of the 1l- 
lustrious apostle of the Gentiles. 


THE BURNING BUSH. 


We liad seen from the ship, the pre- 
ceding night, a small but steady light 
among the hills: on mentioning the cir- 
cumstance to the inhabitants. we learned 
that it was a yanar, or volcanic flame, 
and they offered to supply us with horses 
and cuides to examine it. 

We rode about two miles, through a 
fertile plain, partly cultivated ; and then 
winding up a rocky and thickly wooded 
glen, we arrived at the place. In the in- 
ner corner of a ruined building the wall 
is undermined, #o as to leave an aper- 
ture of about three feet diameter, and 
shaped like the mouth of an oven;—from 
thence the flame issues, giving out an ip- 
tense heat, yet producing no smoke on 
the wall: and, tho’ trom the neck of the 
opeaing we detached some small lumps 
oj caked soot, the walls were hardly dis- 
coloured. Trees, brushwood, and weeds, 
grow close round this little crater ; a small 
stream trickles down the hill hard by, 
and the ground does not appear to feel 
the effect of its heat at more than a few 
feet distance. The hill is composed of 
the crumbly serpentine already mention- 
ed, with ovcasional loose blocks of lime- 
stone, and we perceived no volcanic pro- 
ductions whatever in the neighbourhood. 

At a short distance, lower down the 
side of the hill, there is another hole, 
which has apparently been at some time 
the vent of a similar flame ; but our guide 
asserted, that in the memory of man, 
there had been but the one, and that it had 
never changed its present size or ap- 
pearance. It was never accompanied, 
be said, by earthquakes or noises ; and it 
ejected no stones, smoke, nor any nox- 
ious vapours—notbing but a brilliant and 


[vou 2 
ably this is the place to which Pliny al- 
ludes io the following :—“Mount 
Chimera, near Phases, envits an unceas- 
ing flame, that burns day and night.” 
We did not, however, perceive that the 
adjacent mountains of Hephzstia were 
quite so inflammable as he describes 
them. The late Colonel Rooke, who 
lived for many years among the islands 
of the Archipelago, informed me that, 
high up on the westero mountain of Sa- 
mos, he had seen a flame of the same 
kind, but that it was intermittent. 

Five miles north-east from Deliktash 
there are some small uninhabited islands, 
called by Turks and Greeks, the Three 
islands, They are unnoticed by Strabo 
and Ptolemy, but are probably the Three 
barren Cypria of Pliny. 

Opposite to these islands, and about 
five miles in shore, ts the great moua- 
tain of Takhtalu. The base, which is 
composed of the crumbly rock before- 
mentioned, is irregularly broken into 
deep ravines, and covered with small 
trees ; the middle zone appeera to be 
limestone, with scattered evergreen bush- 
es ; and its bold summit rises in an insu- 
lated peak 7,800 feet above the sea. 
There were a few streaks of snow left oa 
the peak in the month of August ; but 


‘many of the distant mountains of the in- 


terior were completely white for nearly 
a fourth down their sides. It may 
inferred from thence, that the elevation 
of this part of Mount Taurus is not less 
than 10,000 feet, which is equal to that 
of Mount Astna. 

It is natural that such a striking fea- 
ture as this stupendous mountain, in a 
country inhabited by an illiterate and 
credulous people, should be the subject 
of numerous tales and traditions: accord- 
ingly we were informed by the peasants, 
that there is a perpetual flow of the pur- 
est water froin the very apex ; and that, 
notwithstanding the snow, which we 


perpetual flame, which no quantity of saw still lingering in the chasms, roses 


water could quench. The shepherds, 
he added, frequently cooked their vic- 
tuals there ; and he affirmed, with equal 
composure, that it was notorious that the 
— would not roast meat which had 
n stolen. 
” ‘This phenomenon appears to have ex- 
Asted here for many ages ; as unquestion- 


blow there all the year round. The 
agha of Deliktash assured us that every 
autumn a mighty groan is heard to issue 
from the summit of the mountain, louder 
than the report of any cannon, but unac- 
companied by fire or smoke. He pro- 
fessed his ignorance of the cause ; but, 
on being pressed for his opinion, he 
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gravely replied, that he believed it was 
_ an annual summons to the elect to make 
the best of their way to Paradise. How- 
ever amusing the agha’s theory, it may 
possibly be true that such explosions take 
place. The mountain artillery described 


by Captains Lewis and Clarke, ia their. 


travels in North America, and similar 
phenomena which are said to have occur- 
red in South America, seem to lend some 
probability to the account. They have 
alsu a tradition, that, when Moses fled 
from Egypt, be took up his abode near 
this mountain, which was therefore called 
Moossa-daghy, or the mountain of Mo- 
ses. May there not be some fanciful 
connexion between this story and the 
Yanar already described ? That place 
aod this mountain are not many miles 
asunder ; and the flame issuing from the 
thicket there, may have led to some con- 
fused association, with the burning-bush 
on Mount Horeb, recorded in Exodus. 


THE COUNTRY. 


From this singular spot we returned 
by a different road, and halted at some 
Turkish huts, or (more properly speak- 
ing) heaps of loose stones, which, scarce- 
ly arranged into walls, support, by way 
of roof, a covering of branches, leaves, 
and grass ; neither chimney nor window 
was to be seen; and nothing more 
wretched can be conceived than these 
habitations, This, however, applies only 
to the outside ; for, on our approach, the 
ladies had quickly retreated to their 
houses, and our infidel eyes were not 
allowed to peep into those hallowed pre- 
cincts, In fine weather (and in that cli- 
mate three-fourths of the year are fine) 
the men live under the shade of a tree. 
To the branches are suspended their 
hammocks and their little utensils ; on 
the ground they spread carpets, upoo 
which the day is chiefly passed in smok- 
ing; & mouniuin-stream, near which 
they always chuse this umbrageous abode, 
serves for their ablutions and their hever- 
age ; and the rich clusters of grapes, 
which hang from every branch of the 
tree, invite them to the ready repast. 

‘The vines are not cultivated in this 
pert of Asia, in the game manner as in 
the wine countries, where each plant is 
every yeer pruned down to the hare 
stalk ; they are here trained up to some 
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tall tree, frequently a plum or an apricot; 
the tendrils reach tbe loftiest as well as 
the lowest branches, and the tree thus 
seems to be loaded with a double crop of 
fruit. Nothing can present a more de- 
lightful appearance than the intimately 
blended greens and the two species of 
fruit, luxuriaotly mingled. How allur- 
ing to the parched and weary traveller 
in these sun-burned regions! and in 
none perhaps will he meet with a more 
hearty welcome. In the Turkish 
character there is a striking contrast of 
good and bad qualities ;—-though insa- 
tiably avaricious, a Turk is always hos- 
pitable, and frequently generous; though 
to get, and that by any means, seems to 
be the first law of his nature, to give is 
not the last. The affluent Mussulman 
freely distributes his aspera; the needy 
traveller is sure of receiving refreshment, 
and sometimes even the honour of shar- 
ing his pipe. His religion binds him to 
supply his greatest enemy with bread 
and water; and, on the public roads, 
khans, where gratuitous lodging is given, 
and numerous fountains {or the benefit 
of the thirsty passenger and _ his cattle, 
have been constructed by individual be- 
nevolence. 

In this point of view, the character of 
the modern Greeks would ill bear a com- 
parison with that of their oppressors. 
Such a comparison, however, would be 
unfair, for slavery necessarily entails a 

uliar train of vices; but it may be 

oped, that the growing enefgy, which 
must one day free them from political 
slavery, will also emancipate them from 
its moral effects, 


THE RAMAZAN. 


The Ramazan is a fast of a month's 
duration, and is kept with real strictness ; 
the traveller and the sick being alone 
exempted from its restraints. Between 
sun-rise and sun-set the Vurks abstain 
from all victuals, and (what is to them a 
far more rigorous sacrifice,) from the use 
of tohacco. The rich and the idle, in- 
deed, suffer but little; they sleep during 
the day, and feast and sinoke all night ; 
but the labouring classes feel it severely, 
particularly when this fast, which takes 
place every twelfth lunar month, occurs 
during the long and sultry days of sum- 
mer. It is a singular incongruity in the 
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human mind, that the more burdensome 
is the ritual of any religion, the more 


The Wanderer. 
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rigid do we find the observance of its 
injunctions and prohibitions, =, 


Coacloded ia our sent. 
ee eeeEE—T—T—TTT————eeeee 


From the Eeropean Magsaine. 


Chapter I, 

rpue Major threw himself into a cor- 

ner of the chaise, and fell into a 
kind of waking nap, in which the gay 
visions of Hope were mingled, such as 
you may fancy (to save me the trouble 
of describing them) to occupy the mind 
of a man just arrived from the East 
Todies, and enduring all the miseries of 
travelling during a December night in 
unfrequented cross roads, impelled by 
the strong desire of once more beholding 
the authors of his being and the place of 
his birth—he was fancying the mingled 
pleasure and surprise of his revered 
parents, on their beholding him after a 
period of ten years—when time had 
transformed the fair boy of fifteen, who 
with a heavy heart left their tostering 
care, seeking fame and fortune in a 
foreign clime, to the full-grown man, 
Who returned with rank and riches equal 
to his loftiest ambition. 

He was indulging most luxuriously 
in these fairy visions, when the pos- 
tillion, with a carelessness usual to bia 
fraternity, in gulloping his horses down 
‘asteep declivity, threw down one of 
the unfortunate animals; and the chaise 
Overturning, broke at the same moment 
one of the wheels and the chain of the 
Major’s thought, in a manner no less 
abrupt than unpleasant. 

Luckily he was not hurt; and having 
extricated himself from the shatlered 
‘Vehicle, hé vented his anger in some 
pretty sharp reproofs on the luckless 
driver, who made all possible atteinpts 
to avert his displeasure, by assuring him, 
that the fault lay in the horse, or rather 
in the horse-dealer—* Please your 
honor,” said he, “it’s all the fault o’ 
that cheating tyke, Ralph Martingale, 
the Y orkshire horse-dealer—he warranted 
the horse sound wind and limb, and free 
from blemish, only a week ago—and 
now he turns out both lame and blind ; 
be bas been out only three times, and 
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every time be has come down, but never 
so bad as this before.” —This he accom- 
panied with touching bis hat at every 
syllable, and repeating “ Your Honor” 
at the end of every word, according to 
the rule most religiously observed by all 
post-hoys.— Maurice stopped his excuses, 
by inquiring whether there was any 
house near where the chaise could be 
sufficiently repaired to enable him to coo- 
tinue bis journey. ‘The lad said that 
there was a small ale-house at a short 
distance, but that he doubted whether 
at that hour he should be able to pro- 
cure any assistance, Maurice was much 
vexed ; big anxiety to reach his home, 
then but a few miles distant, had been 
gradually increasing as he drew nearer, 
and now his hopes were likely to be 
disappointed ; the darkness was impe- 
netrable on either side, and a vivlent 
thunder-storm, accompanied witha heavy 
rain, began to pour upon them. He 
desired the boy to go on to the house he 
had mentioned ; who taking one of the 
chaise lampsin his hand, and leaving 
the horses, of whose running away he 
said there was not the least danger, one 
being lamed with the fall and the other 
quite blind, they proceeded to the house, 
which was withio a few hundred yards 
A comfortable fire in a large sanded 
kitchen, the only sitting room in the 
house, greeted him on the door being 
opened ; the rustics who sureounded it 
instantly drew away to make room for 
the stranger. Maurice took off his 
coat; and while the boy was gone with 
the man who officiated as waiter, boots, 
hostler, &c. &c. to ascertain the damage 
done to the chaise, he sat down before 
the fire, to observe the characters in the 
room. On a bench at the further end 
sate some labourera, who were dis- 
cussing over their evening draughts the 
affairs of their different masters and the 
state of crops, &c, in the same mannef 
as the mechanics of London talk of the 
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thinistry and the price of stocks, Upon 
aseat near the fire sate a Jew, who 
travelled with his box of merchuandize 
through the country villages, selling 
trinkets, rhubarb, &c.: this worthy was 
a native of Duke’s-place; but having 
been in bis youth in the occupation of a 
candle-snuffer at a minor theatre, where 
he had studied stage-effect, and fancying 
that a foreign dress would confer an 
imposing appearance, and was calculated 
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right ia bis miad ; for although ot some 
times quite cheerful and merry, he was 
at others absent, and did not seem to 
know what he was doing—that he would 
sometimes waik about in the church- 
yards all might—and added, that she 
thought he had been crossed in love, 
poor gentleman, for that he wore a 
miniature of alady tied about his neck 
with a black ribbon. She said, thae 
every one respected him, the children of 


to give importance to the medical part of the village all doated on him, he was the 
his profea-ion, he had taken the habit of companion of their sports, and their 


a Turk, in which he now travelled. 

While Maurice was amusing himself 
with observing these characters, the post- 
boy returned with intelligence that the 
chaise was too much damaged to admit 
of his proceeding on his journey. Maur- 
ice was much vexed—the post-boy made 
an attempt at what he considered con- 
solation, by telling him, that if the chaise 
had not been so much damaged, the 
horse was too lame to goon. No horses 
or conveyance cou'd be obtained from 
the house; and even if he bad been in- 
clined to proceed on foot, the storm con- 
tinuing with unabated violence would 
have prevented him. He found, there- 
fore, that he must stay there all night, 
however unwillingly ; and he made up 
hi- mind to endure the evils which he 
could not remedy, with a degree of re- 
signation and philosophy, which I would 
recommend as an example for my irrita- 

-ble readers, 

The countrymen had by this time de- 
parted, and the Jew had retired to the 
Jott. Maurice now asked the landlady 
whether be could be accommodated 
with a bed. She said she feared but 
indifferently, for that the room appro- 
priated to the guests was occupied by a 
young man who was supposed to be 
then at the point of death—but added, 
sue would do the best she could to 
re.cer him comfortable. He thanked 
her; and then asked her, whether the 
dying man was a gnest, or one of her 
own tamily. She said he was a guest— 
that he had lived there for some months 
about three years ago ; since which time 
she had notseen him until within the 
last two months, when he came again 
evidently much broken in constitution, 


She said she ‘feared he was not quite 


adviser in all their difficulttes—he had 
now kept his bed for some days, and she 
feared he would never quit it alive—ske 
believed be was in a decline—the.clergy- 
man of the parish was then with him, at 
his own request. 

Manrice was much interested in the 
woman’s agcount of the dying man: 
and the truth of it was undoubted in 
his mind, for during the recital the teare 
had stood in her eyes, He expressed a 
wish to see the gentleman, for the pur- 
pose of offering his assistance, if it could 
be of service, The landludy thanked 
him, and requested him to tollow her: 
leading the way up a small staircase, she 
conducted him to a chamber, the door 
of which she gently opened, and ina 
whisper desired bim to walk in—he 
entered, 

Upon a low bed at the end of a 
small, but clean, room, lay the emaciated 
form of a young man—the light of a 
candle on a chair, shaded hy the form of 
the clergyman of the parnsh, who was 
kneeling by the bed side, cast a gleam on 
the countenance of the sick man; some 
curls of dark brown hair, which had 
escaped from under his cap, bent over 
his cheek, which bore a hectic flush, and 
but for the sunken appearance of his face, 
and the languor of his eyes, might have 
been wistaken for the glow of bealth—a 
little girl ahout twelve years old, the 
daughter of the hostess, stood beside him 
sobbing with suppressed but violent 
emotion ;—the ecclesiastic had conclude. 
ed his prayer, in which the dying man 
appeared to have been joining; and 
breathing a low but fervent assent to 
the devotions he had been engaged in, 
he drew his eyes from the upra: ed 
position in which they had been placed, 
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and turning them on the weeping girl, he 
calmed her sorrow, and endeavoured to 
console her. Maurice had entered the 
room unobserved, aud continued so uatil 
now ; when drawing forward, ina few 
words he apologised tu the sick man for 
bis intrusion, and said, that passing 
accidentally, be had heard of a gentle- 
man’s having been taking ill, he therefore 
to offer Lim any assistance in his 
wer. Thesick man raised himself on 
is elbow as well as his failing strength 
would allow ; and thanking him tor his 
kind attention to one so perfectly a 
stranger, added, that he now felt himself 
happily beyond the want of any assis- 
tance which man could offer. As he 
spoke this, although his voice was per- 
fectly gentle, and bis eye beamed with 
gratitude to the person making the offer, 
be seemed to utter it with a tone of gentile 
ttiumph, and laid an ironical emphasis 
en the sentiment, which did not accord 
with the mildoess of his manner—it was 
a remnant of humanity, the last tinge of a 
bitterness of spirit which was not nat: 
val to bim, but which the cruelty of the 
world had infused into the milk of his 
disposition—'twas but a passing emotion. 
Requesting the Major to take a seat near 
him, he told him, that be had tor some 
time past been in the habit of travelling 
much on foot ; and coming to this vil- 
lage, where he intended to stay soime 
time, he had been taken ill—he contin- 
ued, ‘“* You now see me, sir, on the eve 
of my departure from this world—-my 
death is fast approaching, but sorrow has 
taught me to jook on death rather as a 
relief than as a terror.” : 

Maurice asked if he wished to send 
for any of his iriends—* No,” he replied, 
“ T have lived in the world the latter 
part of my life as a mere stranger ; my 
disposition has so little accorded with 
the generality of mankind, that I have 
felt no desire to form acquaintances—I 
have borne with mea broken spirit, which 
my intercourse with the world has not 
served to heal. 
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He here sunk on his pillow exhausted : 
he soon, however, recovered himself ; 
and addressing himself to Maurice, con- 
tinued, “ I know no right that I have to 
trespass on your patience by the history 
of my misfortunes—but the early friend- 
ship which subsisted between us, and 
which was broken by your departure tor 
the Indies, impels me.” The Major 
looked astonished—the stranger proceed - 
ed—** Sorrow and Time may have made 
such ravages in my form as to prevent 
your recollecting Valentine Wharton ; 
but the moment you entered the room, I 
remembered the companion of my boy- 
ish sports, the friend of my youth.” The 
Major immediately recognized, in the 
emaciated form belore him, one whom 
he had loved with all the ardour of 
youthful friendship—they had been to- 
getuer at a public school, and had both 
quitted it at the time Maurice embarked 
for India. 

He now repeated his offers of assist- 
ance, and begged he would have some 
medical advice.—** No, Maurice,” said 
the dying man, “ ’tis too iate; far be- 
yond the reach of medicine lies the dis- 
ease which brings me to an untimely 
grave—the hand of Death is on me—his 
approaches have been slow, but too sure 
to be mistaken—my life has been,though 
short, a melancholy one; to any but 
yourself it might not be interesting, but 
you will read with commiseration the 
circumstances of it—it has been some al- 
leviation of my misery to trace them, 
and,” presenting him with a small parch- 
ment-covered book, “* you will find them 
here.” 

A cold sweat hung on his brow, and 
fainting Nature geemed now drawing to 
a close—he pressed Maurice's band with 
as much energy as his weakness allowed 
him, and in a low whisper he thanked 
Heaven for bringing his friend at such a 
time—he cast his eyes affectionately on 
Maurice, then threw them up to Heaven, 
and in that position,and without a yroan,. 
he ceased to breathe. 


To be coutiaved. 
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Prom the Moathiy Magazine. 
CORNUCOPIA. 


{ Under this superscription it is intended to scatter detached flowers and fruits of literature.—Ovid 
tells us, in his Fasti. that the she-goat which suckled Jupiter broke off one horn against a tree s 
that his nurse Amalthea picked it up, wreathed it with garlands, filled it with grapes and oran- 


ges, and thus 


saade a constellation tn memory of tt, and promoted Amalthea to be the goddess of 


esented it Lo young Jove. whe made it his favourite play-thing. JWhen he was 
grown up, and had acquired the dominion of the heavens, he remembered his horn of 


stecetmeats, 
plenty, or 


JSortune, whose symbol it became. This horn is called cornucopia, and is feigned by the mythol- 
ogists incessantly to shed a variety of good things. } 


—— 


LALANDE AND MADAME DE STAEL. 


Lavanpg dined one day at the 
eauuse of Recamier, the bank. r; 
he was seated between the celebrated 
beauty, Madame Recamier and Madame 
de Swaél, equally distinguished for ber wit. 
Wishing to say somthing pretty to the 
ludies, the astronomer exclaimed, “ How 
happy I am to be thus placed between 
wit and beauty !” “ Yes, M. Lalande,” 
garcastically replied Madame de Staél, 
“and without possessing either.” 


AMERICAN WONDERS. 

Two of the greatest natural curiosities 
io the world are within the United States, 
and yet scarcely known to the best in- 
formed of our geographers and natural- 
ists. The one is a beautiful water-fall, 
in Franklin county, Georgia: the other 
a stupendous precipice, in Pendleton 
district, South Carolina. The Ticcoa 
fall is much higher than the falls of Ni- 
agara: the column of water is propelled 
beautifully over a perpendicular rock ; 
and, when the stream is full, it passes 
down the steep without being broken. 

The Table Mountain, in Pendleton 
district, South Carolina, is un awful 
precipice of 900 feet. Very few per- 
sons, who have once cast a glimpse into 
the almost boundless abyss, can again 
exercise sufficient fortitude to approach 
the margin of the chasm: almost every 
ene, on looking over, involuntary falls to 
the ground senseless, nerveless, and help- 
less ; and would inevitably be precipi- 
tated, and dashed to atoms, were it not 
for measures of catition and security, that 
have always been deeincd indispensable 
to a safe indulgence of the curiosity of 
the visitor or spectator. Every one on 
proceeding to the spot, whence it is us- 
ual to gaze over the wonderful deep, bas 
in his imagination, a limitation, gradua- 


ted by a reference to distances with 


which his eye has been familiar. But in 

a moment, eternity, as it were, is pre- 

sented to his astounded senses; and he 

is instautly overwhelmed: his whole- 
system is no longer subject to his volition 

or his reason, and he falls like a mass of 
lead, obedient only to the common laws 

of mere matter. He then revives, and, in 

wild delirium surveys a scene which, for 
awhile he is unable to define by de- 

scription or limitation. 


DANCE IN SPANISH AMERICA. 

Among the dances called folias, there 
is one named cupuchinu—the air im 
which is composed of three parts ; the 
first two are expressed by singing, to 
which the dancers must pay particular 
attention, The dancers place theim- 
selves in acircle, the fomale keeping al- 
ways on the le(t of her partner : the mu- 
sicians begin by singing a couplct ; du- 
ring which time the man foots it with 
his partner, then with the female next te 
her. This being finished, the musicians 
sing alternately a dialogue, according te 
the meaning of which the dance is car- 
ried on. 

1. Give me your fair hand. 

2. I consent. 

1. Go backwards one step, and hold 
ine in your aris, ; 

2. With pleasure. 

1. Approach a little and kiss me, that 
I may know the sweetness of your 
mouth. . 

2. With all my heart. 

This singing dialogue being ended, 
the ins ruments play the third part of the 
air; when the dancers dence round 
each other, describing the figure of 
an S. till each returns to his own place, 
or rather advances one step in the 
dance. This continues till the men. 
have danced with every female of the | 
company. 
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EPITAPHS. 


At Sparta epitaphs were only allowed 
to those who died in combat, and in the 
gervice of the country—a custom found- 
ed rather on the genius of the republic 
than on the political constitution of its 
government, which recognized no virtue 
but military virtue, 

In epitaphs sometimes the dead is 
supposed to speak in the form of proso- 
popeia ; we have a fiue example of it, 
worthy of the age of Augustus, in the 
manuscript antholozia, in the royal li- 
brary ; where a young person, who died 
an the flower of his age, expresses him- 
self thus :—* Bora in Libya, buried in 
the flower of my years under Antonian 
dust, [ repose near Rome, beneath the 
sandy banks of Tiber, The illus- 
trious Pompeia, who educated me with 
the tenderness of a mother, wept my 
my fate, and has deposited my ashes in 
a tomb which equals me with freemen. 
The fire of my funeral pile prevents that 
of Hymen, which she had anxiously pre- 
pared for me ; the torch of Proserpine 
has cheated all our hopes.” : 

Epitaphs are generally composed o 
praise, or a moral lesson, aud sometimes 
of both. 

The epitaph of that man, so great, so 
simple, so valiant, and so humane, to 
whoin antiquity could at most have op- 
posed only Scipio and Caesar, if the for- 
mer had possessed more modesty, and 
the latter less ambition ;—this epitapb, 
now only found in books (Turenne 
HAS HIS TOMB AMONG THOSE OF OUR 
KtNnos*), is more glorious to Louis XIV. 
than ‘Turenne himself. 

His friends have inscribed on the 
tomb of Dryden simply the word— 

“ DRYDEN. 
And the Italians on the tomb of Tasso— 
“HERE LIE THE BONES OF TASSO.” 


An epitaph to the honour of the dead 
is of all praise the most noble and the 
most pure, especially when it expresses 
the character and actions of the good 
man. Private virtues are as much enti- 
tled to this homage as public ones ; and 
the titles of a good parent, a good frend, 


* AtSt. Denys; and, amidst the universal 
Bavoc of the monaments of royalty in the be- 
ginning of the revolution,the tomb of Turenze 
was held sacred. _* 
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a good citizen, merit richly to be engra- 
ven im marble. 

Some others have written their own 
epitaphs ; it were to be wished that ev- 
ery man would make his own at an early 
period, in the moet flattenog style possi- 
ble, and that he would employ the re- 
mainder of his life to merit it. 


THE NUMMING-BIRD. 

Of all animated beings the humming- 
bird is the most elegant in form and su- 
perb in colours, The ahgince stones, 
polished by art, cannot be compared to 
this jewel of nature. Her miniature pro- 
ductions are ever the most wonderful ; 
she has placed in it the order of birds, at 
the bottom of the scale of magnitude ; 
but all the talents that are only shared 
amongst the others, she has bestowed pro- 
fusely on this little favourite. The eme- 
rald, the ruby, and the topaz, sparkle in 
its plumage, which is never soiled with 
the dust of the ground. It is inconceiva- 
ble how much these briliiant birds add 
to the high finish and beauty of the wes- 
tern landscape. No sooner is the sua 
risen, than numerous kinds are seen flut- 
tering abroad ; their wings are so rapid 
in motion, that it is impossible to discern 
their colours, except by their glittering ; 
they are never still, but continually visit- 
ing flower after flower, and extracting 
the honey. For this purpose they are 
furnished with a forked tongue, which 
enters the cup of the flower, ind enables 
them to sip the nectared tribute ; upon 
this alone they subsist. In their flight, 
they make a buzzing noise, not unlike a 
spinning-wheel ; whence they have their 
name. a. 
6¢ The ourissia, bee-like in its size, 
Humming from flower to flower delighted flies, 
And in a wondrous living rainbow drest, 
Shifts all its colours on its wings and breast.” 

M. Brown. 

The nests of these birds are not less 
curious than their form: they are suspen - 
ded in the air at the extremity of an 
orange branch, a pomegranate, or & 
citron tree, and sometimes even to a 
straw pendent from abut, if they find 
one convenient for the purpose. The 
female is the architect, while the male 
goes in quest of materials, such as fine 
cotton, moss, and the fibres of vegetables. 
The nest is about the size of half a wal- 
nut. They lay two eggs, in appearance 


ee 
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like small peas, as white as snow, with 
here and therea yellow speck, The time 
of{ncubation continues twelve days, at 
the end of which time the young ones ap- 
pear, being then not larger than a blue- 
ttle fly. ‘I could never perceive (says 
Father Dutertre) how the mother fed 
them, except that she presented the tongue 
covered with honey extracted from flow- 
ers” ‘Those who have tried to feed them 
with syrups could not keep them alive 
more than a few weeks ; these aliments, 
though of easy digestion, are very dif- 
ferent from the delicate nectar collected 
from the fresh blossoms. It has been 
alledged by various naturalists, that dur- 
ing the winter season they remain torpid, 
suspended by the bill from the bark of a 
tree, and are awakened into life when the 
flowers begin to blow ; but these fictions 
are rejected, for Catesby saw them 
through the year at St. Domingo ond 
Mexico, where nature never entirely 
loses her bloom. Sloane says the same 
of Jamaica, only that they are more numme- 
rous after the rainy season ; and prior to 
both, Marcgrave mentions them as being 
frequent the whole year in the woods of 
Brazil. 
The method of obtaining these mi- 
nute birds is to shoot them with sand, or 
by means of the trunk-gun 5 they allow 
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one to approach within five or six paces 
of them. It is easy to lay hold of the 
little creature while it hums at the blos- 
gom. It diessoon after it is caught, and 
serves to decorate the Indian girls, who 
wear two of these charming birds as pen- 
dants from their ears. The Indians, in- 
deed, are so struck and dazzled with the 
brilliancy of their various hues, that they 
have named them the Beams, or Locks of 
the Sun. Such is the history of this lit- 
tle being, “who flutters from flower to 
flower, breathes their freshness, waatons 
on the wings of the cooling zephyrs, sips 
the nectar of a thousand sweets, and re- 
sides in climes where reigns the beauty 
of eternal spring*. 

Le charmant colibri 
Qui, de flears, de rosée et de vapeurs nourri, 
Jamais sur chaque tige an instant ne demeure; 
Glisse et ne pose pas,suce moins qu'il n’effleare: 
Phénomene leger, chef-d’ceuvre a€rien 
De quila graceest toat,et le corps presque rien, 
Vif, prompt, gai, de la vie aimable et fréle 


esquisse ; 
Ft des dieux, s'ils en ont, le plus charmant ca- 
price. DELILLE. 


* ‘Companion to Mr. Bullock's Museum, 
Piccadilly, p. 66. In this delightfal reposi- 
tory of natural history, there is a case contain- 
ing more than one hundred humming-birds, the 
finest collection in Europe of this beautiful lite 
tle creature. 
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To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


SIR, 

ch cause of the singular phenom- 
enon, for which your correspondent 
reugests an explanation,” respecting the 
death of Captain Downie, has elicited 
the opinions of some intelligent philoso- 
pliers, although it has never met with 
that attention which might and ought, 
from the importance of the subject, to 

have been afforded it. 
Sir Gilbert Blane, in his Observations 


April 1782,) ofa ball passing close ta 
the stomacb,and producing instant death. 
The one was a lieutenant of the Royal 
Oak, the other a common sailor of the 
Bedford. A man, in another ship, 10 
consequence of a ball passiug close to 
his belly, remained without sense or mo- 
tion for some time, and a large livid tu- 
mor arose on the part, but be recovered, 
He mentions, also, the case of a man 
whom he attended at the hospital at. 
Barbadoes, who had the buttons of his’ 


on the Diseases of Seamen, has entered *trowsers carried off by 8 cannon-ball, 


partially into the consideration of it, and 
related many historical cases, similar to 
that of the heroic Commander whose fate 
has given rise to the present essay. He 
observes, ** there were two instances in 


the last battle, (in the Weat Indies, in epaulette carried off by 
Charlestowa, in consequeace of which — 


* Ath, Vol. 1. p. 737. 
P Aruenec. Vol. 2. 


Ye 


fhe shoulder and adjacent parts 


without any breach in the skio : in this 
‘nstance the bladder was much affected 
for nearly three moat:3, but the event 
was fortunate ;—and also that of a 
“ young officer in the army, who had his 
a cannon-ball at: ' 


of the 
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neck were affected for some time.” Sir 
Gilbert remarks, however, that he never 
knew death the consequence of a wind 
of a ball on the head, altho’ he narrates 
an instance of an officer at the battle of 
Grenada, who was struck inseosible,and 
remained so for some time, by a shot 
agsing close to bis temple ; but Mr. El- 
is* mentions the case of a Sepoy who 
died in forty-eight hours, in consequence 
of a ball passing near his head. Many 
other cases are algo related by both the 
preceding gentlemen, and where tha 
nes were fractured without any mark 
of contusion externally. 

With respect to the cause, it was the 
opinion of Dr. Blane that it proceeded, 
“ perhaps, from compression and tremor 
of the air, in consequence of its. resist- 
ance to the motion of the ball ;” but from 
the bones being sometimes broken, he 
considers that there must be some coa- 
tact, which he explains as follows :-—* It 
hus been ascertained that all balls and 
bullets, except those from rifled pieces, 
have a rotary motion in their flight. It 
is evident, that this motion on one side 
of the ball will coincide with the direc- 
. tion of its flight, and the other will be in 
the opposite direction. Now, if the lat- 
tér part should come in contact with any 
part of the body, it is conceivable that in 
place of carrying it away, 1t would roll 
over it, as it were, and only muke a con- 
tusion.” 

Mr. Ellis, however, is of a different 
Opinion, and observes, “that the effects 
usually ascribed to the wind gf a bull 
may be considered as in their nature truly 
electrical, and as really caused by the 
agency of the subtile matter developed by 
the condensation of the air, during the 
projectile’s rapid motion ;” and, in sup- 
port of his opinion, adduces the analogy 

ween the phenomena observed in 
these cases, and death from lightning. 
When we consider, however, the won- 
derful effects produced by the compres- 
sion of air, and the excessive impulse 
given to the surrounding medium by the 
centrifugal force of bodies moving with 
such velocity, we are apt to adopt con- 
clusions diametrically opposite to those of 
Mr. Ellis, who says, that “ no force im- 
pressed upon the air, nor any motion 
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communicated toa ball, can enable these 
agents, ina mechanical manner, to impair 
vision, paralyze the bladder, break 
the bones, and even to destroy life, 
without inflicting any visible external in- 
jury or breach of the parts.” 

Independent of the improbahility that 
any conductor as a metallic body could 
be so converted, as to act the part of a 
non-conductor, and afford electric mat- 
ter by friction in its passage through the 
air, the theory of its being produced by 
compression appears to us to be the most 
philosophical. 

Need we be surprised at the effects 
above-mentioned, when we turn our eyes 
to many familiar examples of the exces- 
sive power of compressed air! Atmos- 
pheric air, when suddenly condensed, 
produces such a considerable extrication 
of caloric, that cotton, and even heated 
charcoal, have been set on fire by it. The 
air-gun, and compressing pumps for 
kindling tinder by means of violent com- 
pression of air from a single quick stroke 
of the piston, are also examples ; and 
many others might also be adduced of 
the same nature. It appears to us, there- 
fore, that the death of Captain Downie 
was owing to the wind of a ball, or to 
the air being so forcibly compressed by 
the direct and rotary motions of the ball, 
as to give a shock which the vital pow- 
ers could not withstand, and without 
producing any contusion externally. 

London ; July 2, 1817, Puitos. 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 


[N your last number T see an at- 
attempt to account for the death of 
Capt. Downie—an event that has exci- 
ted the attention of many ; but it appears 
to me, that your correspondent has not 
considered it in the right point of view ; 
in fact, I believe, in all the cases he men- 
tions, the injury was the effect,not of the 
condensation of air, but of its expansion. 

He says truly, that we have a striking 
instance of the power of condensation in 
extricating caloric from air in the experi- 
ment of kindling tinder by air suddenly 
compressed in a syringe; but this very 
circumstance, if fully considered, would 
have clearly shown-him, that the action 
was of a different kind ; for no appear- 
ance of buroing or scorching is mention- 
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ed in any of the cases, and we must 
therefore infer none was exhibited. Be- 
sides, where was the cavity for com- 
pressing the air? The piston of the 
condensing syringe acts in an air-tight 
cylinder, but the ball is in the open at- 
mosphere. 

For my part, I have no doubt that, in 
all cases of the kind, the effect is occa- 
sioned by the vacuum which the swift 
passage of the ball through the air pro- 
duces behind it. When bones were 
fractured wilhout any external mark of 
contusion, we may ascribe this to the 
sndden expansion of the air within the 
part, ta consequence of the vacuum with- 
out: but surely, if the external air were 
compressed with such force as to fracture 
the bone of the scull, the scalp, placed 
between the fractured bone and the 
compressed air, must exhibit marks of 
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pretty violent contusion. In Capt. 
Dowaie's case, | suspect, the immediate 
cause of death was somewhat different : 
he was cheering his men at the moment, 
—ol course exerting his voice strongly. 
If we suppose the passing ball produced 
a vacuum belore his mouth, at the instant 
when he was attempting to fetch his 
breath, after this forcible expiration, he 
svould have been at once suffocated, and 
dropped down dead from this cause— 
without any perceptible mark of violence 
to indicate the occasion of his deeth, gi- 
ther external or internal. 

Such acase may not occur again for 
ages ; but, should it happen, might not 
the patient be re-animated by restoring 
the function of respiration ? This, it is 
probable, would not be difficult, were no 
internal part injured. T. Noor. 

London ; Aug. 4, 1817. 
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LOYE AND MADNESS, 


_ From the Raropean Magazine. 


CONTINUED PROM P. 50. 

"THE man was proceeding with much 

deliberation to detail the circum- 
stances that led to the event which the 
Colonel had witnessed, when Don 
Alonzo entered the room.—There ap- 
peared much dejection in his counte- 
nance, and he replied to the inquiries of 
the Colonel after the condition of Don 
Fodeya’s family, by informing him, that 
he feared the intelleets of his aged re- 
lative were materially affected. “ When 
you left us, Colonel, my fair cousin 
gradually recovered, and seeing the 
dreadfully agitated state of her futher's 
mind, no longer suffered the alarm which 
she had experienced to occupy her 
thoughts, but applied all her aaxseties to 
soothe his incoherent vehestence—ther 
efforts however only served to increase it, 
and the tenderness of her attentions were 


Don Fodeya’s mind, and that Godoy 
had, by his intervention with the Usur- 
per, strongly recommended him to the 
favour of the latter—That Don Fodeya 
has been deceived I have not a doubt, 
and that his daughter was to have heen 
the victim of thisdeception, ts as evident ; 
and it seems that when deception failed, 
force was employed with the imost dia- 
bolical subtlety of arrangement. Dona 
Miranda was too much indisposed to 
enter into any explanation of her 
alarm ; this, she proposes to do to-mor- 
row, when you are requested to accom- 
xany me; by that time her father will, 

hope, be more tranquil, and it will 
doubtless be found, that the honor of 
Our house has not beea submitted to 
the foul stain of voluutary concurrence 
in the hideous projects of a wretch who 
disgraces the character of man, and has 


answered by repeated sl{-reproacheg, prostituted power tothe vilest enterprizes 


which left us to form the most distressing 
conjectures that some measures of a 


very flagitious description, had been 


of lawless passion—amidst the debauch- 
eries of the court parallel instances to 
this, by which our house was doomed to 


eda blate against the honour of suffer, have been publicly talked of, but 
o 


na Miranda with his own concurrence, 
— But 30 repugnant is the suggestion to 
the hearts of us all, that we cannot pre- 
vail upon ourselves to admitit. I have 
Jong known the ambitious charac’ 


T am anxious to prevent the like publicity 
from applying to this in which Don 
Fodeya's character, and the peace of his 
family are implicated. Hitherto he had 


of retained his mistakep attachment to the 
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Usurper, and from what escaped my 
relation’s lips, proposals had been made 
which flattered his ambitious views— 
misied by the one, and blinded by the 
other, he had well nigh plunged himself 
Into an abyss of dishonor, which would 
have closed in upon one of the most 
antient houses of Spain, and blotted it 
out of the records of our national great- 
ness forever. By the confession of the 


prisoner we shall obtain 4uformation ’ 


that will serve to confirm my suspicion 
of the deception under which Don 
Fodeya has been betrayed; and Dona 
Miranda’s narrative will supply the rest. 
You, General, will pardon this inter- 
ruption, and permit the prisoner to pro- 
ceed with his confession.” —This fellow 
with the utmost concern, then. went on 
with his account of the transaction as far 
as he and his comrade were concerned. 
“TI am a lieutenant in the second 
division of the army of Spain, and ten 
days previous to its retreat from Madrid, 
was employed by Don Fodcya to guard 
some English prisoners seized as spies 
by the police. Among these was a 
merchant who had iong resided in 
Madrid: when he was seized his son 
insisted upon accompanying his father 
in bis imprisonment: Dona Miranda 
interceded with her father in behalf of 
both; and, as I understand, personally 
applied at court for their discharge. I 
do not pretend to understand the lady’s 
motives for the intercession, but, I be- 
heve, her charms were not beheld by 
him to whom she applied, without creat- 
Ing an interest of a very different nature 
to that which she contemplated ; the lady 
herselt, perhaps, may be better able to 
explain this part of the business; one 
action of her's, however, I shall mention, 
asexplaining the observation of having 
saved me from the English :—four days 
after the confinement of the men under 
my care, they rose upon the guard, and 
at the instant of the conflict when they 
had overpowered us, Dona Miranda 
who, accompanied by ancther feinale, 
had arrived to bring some provisions to 
the English prisoners according to the 
custom of the religious order to which 
her companion belonged, by her entrea- 
tiers prevented my being kiiled by the 
merchant's son, at the moment that his 


pistol was levelled at my head, The 
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captives escaped——I_ made my report to 
Don Fodeya, mentioning the circum- 
stance of his daughter’s conduct. The 
fact was mentioned to the coun¢il, and 
the day before the army’s retreat, | was 
sent for by the superior officer of my 
company, and was ordered to stay be- 
hind with him, for the purpose of seizing 
Dona Miranda and conveying her to the 
army. For thi8 purpose, we way-\aid 
her on the night you brought me hither ; 
she was walking in the garden of her 
father’s country house; we lurked 
behind a grove of Acacias—she saw us 
and would have fled; we followed her 
until we overtook her; the rest you 
know—I have nothing more to relate— 
and as for the officer who accompanied 
me—him, you have effectually prevented 
from supplying any information, as he is 
dead by your hand, Colonel !” 

From this account, it appeared, that a 
plot had been tormed for bringing Dona 
Miranda by force into the Usurpers 
possession :—but, as they were not able 
to get at any farther particulars from their 
prisoner, the Colonel and Don Alonzo, 
after requesting the general to keep him 
in hold, returned to the City, and the 
next day repaired to Don Fodeya’s 
house, here they found the contusion of 
the former night still more increased by 
the flight of his danghter—she had dis- 
appeared on the previous evening, and 
no tidings could be obtained of the 
direction which she bad taken. Don 
Fodeya had been engaged the whole 
night in pursuit of her, and had not yet 
returned. ‘The mother appeared less 
agitated than might have been expected, 
but this she accounted for by the fol- 
lowing relation—* I lament this step of 


aay daughter, because, it appears to be 


connected with circumstances unfavora- 
ble to the dignity and prudence of her 
sex; but froin what has occurred since 
your departure, Don Alonzo, I am’ nat 
the least surprised at it—my anxieties ate 
@rcat for her safety, and I must oguir 
have recourse to your generous {ater- 
position, Cclonel, for such measures as 
may prevent the evils which I dread. 
Don Fodeya’s distraction subsided into 
a sullen silence; he seemed to be medi- 
tating upon what bad occurred, and at 
length, as if some new idea had struck 
hii = =-ked my daughter who that young 
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man was that was imprisoned with the late, the servants bad heard your shrieks 


Euglish merchant? Dona Miranda 
hesitated at first to answer, when her 
father repeated the question with a 
fierceness which shewed that he was 
resolved to know. “{f I tell you, Sir,” 
she replied, ‘‘ may I hope that his life 
will bespared ?”—* Has he not escaped,” 
he exclaimed, “and by your means? I 
heave been deceived in my hapes of 
raising you toa condition of splendour, 
far above all that I could bave contemn- 
plated ; but, if my suspicions are con- 
firmed, you have yet to tremble for the 
issue of this affair—learn then, that he, 
whom I had acknowledged as my mon- 
arch, (wretch as I know him to be, from 


this recent discovery of nis base inten-. 


tions) proposed to marry you to one of 
his Marshals, and offered me a seat in 
the council. On the morning of your 
application for the rejease of the English 
spies, he sent for me; he expressed 
himself surprised at your intercession— 
aod informed of the circumstance res- 

ing the merchant's son, he coupled 
itwith a probable attachment on your 
part for the young man ; he urged me to 
make instant enquiries into the fact, and 
todemand from yourself a positive an- 
swer upon tbat head, and if it was so, 
tosend you to my country house. I| 
returned home resolved to put this ques- 
tion to you—but, before I reached my 
house J met a courier who brought tid- 
jogs of the approach of the English and 
Spanish forces; the press of business 
delayed the execution of my resolve, 
aud the retreat of the French army with 
the escape of the spies induced me to 
deier it, Last night, however, I dis- 
covered by information given to me by 
one of the guard, to whom the villain 
lieutenant de Mougeon had communi- 
cated his infamous commission, that be 
was to be employed to seize you at the 
first Opportunity, and to convey you 
secretly to the army; from this it was 


clear that the tyrant had no other object, 


in his proposal of marrying you to the 
marshal, than that of getting you into 
his own power. As soon as [ heard of 
the project, I rushed to the English head 
quarters and demanded a body of men to 
guard my country house, to which you 
werethat day gone. They arrived too 


in the direction in which you fled, but 
their search was fruitless. Distracted at 
the information, 1 hastened home to arm 
myself and my servants for the pursuit 
of the villains, when I tonad you rescued 
and safe. Yet, Dona Miranda, much as 
I rejoice ia this result, if I could suppose 
that you have thrown away your affec- 
tions upon an Englishman, whose nation, 
I detest, who is besides a heretic and a 
mere trader, I will instantly, by virtue of 
my authority ag a magistrate, and my 


claims as a parent, coifine you in a, 


nunnery for your life.” The poor girl, 
terrified by the specch of her father, 
which was delivered with all the furious 
accent of a mind enraged by disappoint- 
ment, fell at his feet, and implored him 
to hear her.—‘* What, then, itis as I 
suspected,” cried he, ‘ you have dared 
to love the enemy of your country, aad 
he the plebeian offspring of a tradesman 
—speak, is itnotso? Mark me, Dona 
Miranda ; if your silence confirms my 
fears, I discard you—I cast you off—I 
drive you for ever from my presence—I 
leave you now with your mother—I shall 
returo in the evening, and I expect that 


"you be ready to give me a satislactory 


explanation of your whole conduct in 
this hateful affair.,—As_soon as Don 
Fodeya was gone, my daughter burst 
into a Hood of-tears, aud in an agony of 
grief disclosed to me that she had been 
married to the young man three wecks 
previous to the imprisonment of his 
father, Shocked as I was at these fata! 
tidings, a mother’s fondness filled my 
heart, and as my father was an Irish 
protestant, holding a commission in the 
English army, I did not feel so much at 
her union with one of that religion, as I 
had been prevailed upon by my husband | 
to adopt his profession of faith soon after. . 
our marriage, much against the impres- 
sions of. ny conscience ; and as my con- 
victions still preserve my attachment to 
my former seutiments, I could uot re 
proach ber on this poigt. She shewed 
me the letters which she had. received. . 
from Mr, Mannard,. by which it appear-. 
ed, that he was of a good family ig one . 
of the northern countivs of Eaglapd—. 
that his father had a large concern ip the., 
city of York, which is managed by 
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his brother—and that she will be joyfully 
acknowledged by his family as his wife 
—that as soon as the British army reaches 
Madrid he will apply to the commander- 
in-chief for his intercession with Don 
Fodeya, by which, joined to his son-in- 
law's prospects in life, he hopes he will 


be conciliated ; but my doubts of this. 


are great, knowing, as I do, the strong 
paces of religious sentiment which 
ave possession of bis mind ; although, 
for my own part, the arguments which 
the young man has used in the course of 
his correspondence, may well justify her 
conversion to a religion, the superior 

ucity of which still maintains a powerful 
influence over my own heart. She has 
fled to her husband’s father, who since 
the flight of ‘the tyrant has returned to 
his home ; and as your army, Colonel, is 
now in possession of Madrid, I am de- 
sirous of requesting your intercession is 
behalf of the young couple, with your 
brave and noble-minded chief.” Scarvely 
had she finished ‘her recital, when Don 
Fodeya entered. Fury and despair 
were depicted in his countenance. He 
entered with a bloody sword in his hand, 
the point of which he dropped on seeing 
Don Alonzo and the Colonel—the 
former had never been a favourite with 
him, inconsequence of his having married 
an Englishwoman; and, besides his 
being strongly suspected by him of having 
conformed to the Protestant principles 
of his wife, he had a commission in the 
royal army.—‘I have heard of her,” 
exclaimed the enraged father—* but I 
have not found her—could I do so—this 
sword should put anend at once to her 
dishonour and my fainpy's disgrace.— 
Madam, your daughter is the wife of 
an English heretic—she has fled with her 
paramour—TI traced her to his father’s 
~——I demanded her at his hands—he 
denied all knowledge of her—but avow- 
ed her marnage with his son—he pre- 
tended he knew nothing of his son’s 
previous acquaintance with her—I 
charged him with falsehood—We 
fought—he fell, and in the blood of the 
father I have revenged mysell for the 
villainy of the son. I traced the enilty 
er to his house—she has escaped a 
ather’s vengeance, but my curs: pursues 
her. Now, Madan, she is lost for ever 
to our degraded house; and we must 


é 
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hide our gray hairs ir the grave, the only 
refuge from disgrace. You, Madam, 
were privy to her flight, and thus I 
punish the treachery of a wife"—with a 
plunge of desperate rage he made a 
thrust at the affrighted mother; when 
Don Alonzo caught his arm, seized the 
weapon, and wrested it from his hand. 
Overpowered by the violence of bis 
feelings, he sank powerless into a chair. 
It was long before he recovered suffi- 
ciently from the violent effects which 
his rage had produced upon his frame, 
to listen to che entreaties of the Colone} 
and Don Alonzo, that he would hear 
the exculpation which Dona Fodeya 
was ready to enter into, of her supposed 
cognizance of her daughter's designs. 
He heard it with a vacancy of look 
which proved he took no heed of what 
was mae ; and at length starting from 
his seat, he burst intoa paroxysm of 
grief, in which all the tender recallec- 
tions of the father struggled for the 
mastery over his angry passions. ‘‘She 
is lost—gone for ever—my child I have 
lost thee, thou hast murdered thy father’s 
fondest hope—Was it for this I doated 
on thy infancy—was it for this I reared 
thee, as the cherishing delight of my soul 
—O was it for this | marked with trans- 
port thy blossoming charms, and wore 
thee noxt my heart, as the fairest flower 


of my house—Now thou art torn from 


the parent tree, and I shall in vain 
lament thee—perhaps, already thou 
sinkest beneath the blast—the dews of 


night have bent thy tragile stalk, and thy 


fragrance is wasted on the pitiless storm. 


O my child, my child, come back to thy © 


poor aged father—he repeuts him of his 
guilty ambition—he would clasp thee 
again ia his arms—he would he forgiven, 
aud he would forgive; but blood is 
upon me—] have shed innocent bloud :” 
—here a shudder of horror shook his 
frame, and he fell back upon the seat 
exhausted with sorrow and personal 
fatigue. Colonel V. felt that he was 
called upon to visit Mr. Mannard, 
whom the enraged father in bis impetu- 
osity of passion had so unwarrantably 
assailed; he therefore consulted -with 
Don Alonzo, who assured him that he 
would not leave his wretched relations 
uatil he saw Don Fodeya more com- 


posed. The Colonel found Mr. Mun 
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pard attended by his surgeon, who had ° 


pronounced the wound not mortal, but 
of that nature as to make it necessary for 
his patient to remain quiet and undis- 
turbed; he therefore forbore to muke 
any enquiries of him as to the probable 
situation of the young people; but the 
chief clerk of the house informed him, 
that the young man having prevailed 
upon his father ubout a month since to 
procure him a commission in the royal 
army, and having been called upon to 
join his regiment, he presumed that he 
had most probably set off with that intent. 
No female accompanied him, but a 
youth had called last evening, to whom 
bis employer had given a direction of his 
route. The Colonel immediately went 
back to Don Fodeya’s house, that -he 
might ,communicate the intelligence of 
the expected recovery of Mr. Mannard, 
and free him {from the horror of having 
taken away his life. “Have you heard 
of my daughter, Sir?” asked the unbap- 
py father; “where is she—TI will go to 
her—she shall be my own child again— 
tell me, Sir, whither is she gone ?—is 
she with the wretch that has robbed me 
of her.”—Colonel V. assured him that 
his danghter bad not been at Mr. Man- 
nard’s house; nor had he heard any 
tidings of her; but he was happy to in- 
form him, that the wounded man was 
not in danger. ‘‘ That’s something,” 
said the old man, “I am nota murderer, 
then—bnt, Sir, the son of him Ut have 
wounded is; for he has inthcted a 
wound in my heart which cannot be 
bealed—she is not gone then—-I may 
yet see her come hack to her misersble 
parent—Go, Sir, go to the Enclishman, 
and tell him that a Spanish father can 
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Nothing but French. 
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feel as acutely, as he, or any father of 
his nation can ; and tell him, that 1 will 
receive my daughter if he knows where 
she is—that I will gladly, O bow gladly, 
receive her.” ‘The distracted man had 
forgotten that she was now a wile, and 
that if she had accompanied her hus- 
band, there was little probability of her 
leaving him, or of his permitting her to 
doso. For a week after these events 
Don Fodeya continued in this state of 
mental inquietude. His afflicted wife 
was unremitting in her attentions to him, 
and there appeared to be some hope'that 
he would become more tranquil; when 
Don Alonzo called to inform her that 
the army had received orders to march. 
and that Colonel V not being able 
to wait upon her before his setting off 
with his regiment, had requested bim to 
say, that he would do all he could to find 
out her son-in-law ; and that if he found 
her daughter with him, he would pro- 
cure his discharge or leave of absence, 
and provide them with every facility ot 
returning to Madrid as expeditiously as 
possible, ‘ Meanwhile,” observed Don 
Alonzo, “be assured, that I shall mox 
anxiously second the Colonel in the 
same effort.” He then proceeded to 
Don Fodcya’s chamber, and after some 
conversation upon the purpose of his 
visit, left him somewhat cheered by the 
prospect of the discovery and return of 
his daughter. 


The campnuign was an active one, as 


we all of us know, for the British Gen-— 


eral was not disposed to allow his forces 
to lose the opportunity which offered, 
of driving the Usurper out of a Coun- 
try which he had filed with misery and 
slaughter. ae 
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NOTING BUT FRENCH! 


From the Evusopean Mapezine. 


Omnia Greece ! | 
Nothing but French. 


AS early as the reign of Augustus, 
but more particularly under the suc- 
ceeding Evnperors, a partiality for the 
Greek language and Greek fashions was 
not less prevalent among the Romans, 
than the partiality for the French lan- 
guage and French fashions is, at the 
Present day, among the English. - Two 
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causes concurred to produce jis effect 
—a frequent intercourse between the re- 
spective countries, and a love of novelty 
common to all mankind. 

If the Romans had been content with 
adopting a few only of the’more elegant 
arts and fashions of the Greeks, no mark 
would have sprung up against which 
the shafts of the satirist could have been 
pointed ; bat their imitation of that re- 
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fined and luxurious people exceeded all 


bounds ; it was conspicuous in every 
department and transaction of public and 
private life ; and seemed to threaten the 
total aboliuon of Roman customs and 
snanners, , 

Between ancient Rome and modern 
Britain how exact is the parallel in this 
respect. With the conquerors of Attica, 
every thing was Greek ; with the conquer- 
ors of France,every thing must beFrench, 

It cannot have escaped persons of ob- 
servation, that in the higher orders of 
-ociety, in this country, the French mode 
1s predominant in the dress, at the table, 
in the social amusements. Among the 
women, the glittering silks of the conti- 
nent have supplanted the Jess showy, 
but not less elegant, garmeots of our 
own looms; our tables are now covered 
with ragouts and fricassees, instead of 
plain English dishes; and reels and 
country-dances have given way to waltz- 
eg and quadrilles. 

Nor is it upon our manners alone that 
the evil spirit of Gallicism is exerting its 
‘ntriguing influence. It is intriguing 
also to the corruption of our language. 
In many circles there is an affectation of 
using French phrases on almost every 
topic of conversation ; and the following 
letter froay an English gentleman at Pa- 
sis to his fnend in London, may serve to 
shew in what sort of jargon some per- 
sons of fashion now write : 

‘¢ You mast come to us immediately, my 
dear H----—: you mast en verite-. I have just 


been looking at a house on the Boulevards that 
wit] sait you @ merveille. Colonel G-——, 
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who is cone to Swisserland, was the last tea- 
ant. It is bfen meubire, and vraienent raisona- 
ble. When Mrs. H sees it, lam certais 
she will exclaim c’ est tres jolie and foul a fuit 
ce qu il faut. 

“ Living is extremely agreeable here ; it is 
en veritée. Amusement after amusement sans 
cesse. No time for ennui, mon cher H---—-. 
A mere list of the different spectacles would 
Gill up a whole sheet of paper. 

“© What fools we English are, n’est-re pas ? 
It is the French alone who anderstand ce que 
c est gue de vivre. You have ten times the 
agremens at Paris that you have in Loodon, ex 
verité : and what is worth consideration, pour 
beaucoup moins d argent. . 

** some of our booby -country-men find fault 
with the French cuisine. Pour moi, 1 lihe it 
much better than the English cookery. The 
latter is too insipid ; but there’s some gout in 
the French dishes. Non, non, IU shall acver 
like pla‘n roast and boiled again, en verite. 

** I dine most days at a table d’hote, where 
there are as many Finglist) as Freuch : bat I 
always manauore to sit next toa Frenchman, 
to hear his conversation and to be au fait of all 
that is going on in the capital. The Freach 
are very communicative, en verite, and one 
can’t be surprised that they complain of our 
countrymen, as being trop serres, trop retenne.’" 

“© You will be sorry to hear that our friend 
P----— losta few hundreds last week at the 
Palais Royal. Udoo’t play every night. On 
the whole I have been rather luchy-——guelque 
chose in pocket, mais pas beaucoup. ; 

‘* | wasatthe bal masque giveuh 
It was magnifique, en verité. There were 
about 60 masques, and the ditlerent characters 
were supported avec tout [ esprit possible. In 
the course of the evening there was some wait- 
zing, and illes. I wish you could have 
seca the company at supper. ‘The coup darsl 
was brilliant ad (extreme, and the toul-entier 
was conducted with the greatest eclat. 

“© Believe me, mon cher H--—---,in daily ex- 

tation of secing you, most truly, 
pee \ eae “Yours G. M. 

“ P.S. Thad almost forget to tell you how 
g£aiement we the Sunday here. You know 
what a stupid day it is (n’esl ce pas 3) in Eng- 
land. C'est toute autre chose a Paris, en verite. 
The opera, cards, dancing, &c. Ke. &c.” 

Eur. Mag. Aug. 18170. 
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CONTEMPORARY AUTHORS. 
No. I. 


{ We propose occasionally to present our rea- 
ders with critical estimates of the writings 
of flrose contemporary Aathors whose pro- 
auctions, from time to time lay claim to 

ublic noticc-—-with a view to enable the 
tovers of literature to forma more correct 
and complete judgment of their pretensions 
than can be marie by observations on an 
single work, The successive articles will, 
we presume, be found as instructive in their 
matter, as pleasing and liberal in their 
manner. } 


An Estimate of the Literary Character 
of Ducaup Stewart, g8¢. Professor 


of Moral Philosophy in the University 
of Edinburgh. 
PHILOSOPHICAL view of the 
circumstances which contribute to 
the formation of national character, is a 
desideratum in the literature of every 
language. Few topics present a wider 
range to ingenious speculation, and none 
offer a richer field to learned research or 
to comprehensive induction : it embraces 
all those peculiarities of temperament 
which are commonly ascribed to climate, 
together with the political circumstances 
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which occasionally may have induced an _—It has not been alleged that the indif- 
extraordinary exercise of the mental fa- ferency evinced towards his writings has 
culues ; as wellas the moral effect of been owing to any doubt of the justness 
heroic actions, and the influence of par- and soundness of his principles, nor to 
ticular great examples. any want of perspicuity in his theories 

That there is among every peoplea or explanations: ou the contrary, he has 
peculiar philosopby, as strongly marked been always applauded as one of the 
as their national character, will not be clearest writers, and for bringing forward 
questioned ; and that the Scots are at no hypothesis which the actual knowl- 
present distinguished for metaphysical edge of mankind did not approve. But 
investigation, every reader will readily has he added any thing to the truths of 
admit: an estimate, therefore, of the moral science? Unless this can be ans- 
literary merits of the most eminent ofthe wered decidedly in the affirmative, his 


Edinburgh philosophers may probably merits must be resolved into the mediocre 


be found deserving ofsome attention. quality, of having only stated, with more 

It will not be denied that Mr. Dugald perspicuity than his predecessors, princi- 
Stewart arose in a period of society ples and doctrines previously developed. 
highly favourable to the studies in which But an extreme beauty of manner may 
be is supposed to have excelled ; that entitle an author to the bighest praise— 
bis original condition in life was no less even when the subject is trite and com- 
advantageous ; that he was placed in mon-place. Has it not, however, been 
the very best situation for inculcating his objected to the style of Mr. Dugald 
Opinions with effect; and that hisdoc- Stewart, that his eloquence is sometimes 
trines, by being addressed to young verbose, and his dignity more pompous 
students, were necessarily received with than the occasion requires? If he has, 
a degree of approbation, which they generally speaking, stuted certain truths 
might not have obtained had they been better than they had ever before been 
originally delivered in any other form stated, perbaps with more simplicity he 
than that of college lectures. No pervon might have produced a deeper impression 
has ventured to say that, in othercircum- on his readers. His works have an 
stances, he would probably have been academical and an artificial character, 
found a greater character : such, indeed, which gives them doubtless something of 
has been the singular felicity of his lite- a classical air ; but they want that natu- 


rary fortune, that perhaps it has rarely ral ease,which is no less essential to graces. 


been thought he might, in any other, fulness than it is peculiar to originality. 
have appeared less eminent. There has And, io his subjects, he must be regard- 
been in himself ao uniform urbanity to- ed as addressing himselt to a particular 
wards all things and all men; and all class, rather than to the generality of man- 
towards him bas been equally agreeable. kind. If his attention lias been exclu- 
It would be didicult to mention au sively devoted to the philosophy of his 
author who has been more fortunate, as Own country, the sphere of bis genius 
far ag the respectful esteem of contempo- may be thought still more limited ; and, 


raries 13 a mark of good fortune ;—but from the rank of a genuine philosopher, a. 


whether he should therefore be consi- teacher of mankind, he will sink to that 
dered as entitled to one of the highest of a Scottish professor; but may not 
places among the great of his own class, even this imply great honour ? for the 
IS a question not easily answered, schools of Scotland have in his time proa- 

Itig not invidious to say, that his ta- duced many distinguished men; and he 
lents have been more admired by his can reckon among his pupils all the most 
pupils than by the rest of the world: the eminent. 
most ardent ot his friends will not scruple In this estimate it therefore becomes 
to allow that his merits are in more re- necessary to consider what the Scottish 
pute at Edinburgh than in any other part philosophy really is—for there are per- 
of Scotland ; and unquestionably he is sous who doubt even the utility of that 
More celebrated as an author in that knowledge, of which Mr, Stewart bay 
hingdo:n than in Enzland, been sc cflicient a teacher. 

Q Ataexeum. Vol. % 
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The pinlusopby of the Scottish nation 
is cestamly deeply imbued with metapby- 
sical speculation : but their metapbysics 
are of a more practical kind than those 
of any other people, and are employed 
to elucidate the phenomena of moral a- 
ture more experimentally than the science 


is commonly supposed to admit of. Mr. 
Stewart's theory of dreams is a beautiful 
example of this; and perhaps it is aleo 
the most favourable specimen of his pow- 
ers as an author that we can refer to— 
while it might be chosen as one of the 
strongest instances of the circumecribed 
character of his genius ; for his theory is 
founded on a principle, the complete un- 
derstanding of which would probably 
enable us to explain the whole mysteries 
of the involuntary actions of mankind. 
Few persons suspect thatthe temptations 
of vice are of the same “ stuff thatdreams 


are made of ;” Mr. Stewart has certainly 


not developed the doctrine of associa- 
tion to that extent, but his premises 


afford the only rational principle by 


which the law of moral necessity, in its 


practical operation, can be explained. 


It is the application of metaphysics to 
morals that constitutes the main pecu- 
liarity of the Scottish philosophy ; and 
we think that the ability with which Mr. 
Stewart has managed this in his lectures, 
much more than io his publications, enti- 
tles him to that honourable place among 
his contemporaries which no one has ever 
presumed to think he did not fully 


deserve, 
Having thus explicitly stated the 


ground on which we conceive the fame 
of this distinguished writer and most 


estimable man chiefly rests, and which 
is of a kind that does not promise cele- 
brity in angther age equal to what he 
has obtained in this—we now propose 
to examine more particularly those dif- 
ferent works by which his permanent 
rank asa literary character will be de- 
termined by posterity. These are—his 
Elements of the Philoxophy of the Human 
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the Philosophy qe Human Mind was 
published at Kuinburgh in 1792, at 
winch time he was in full possession of 
the public applause as an instructor; 
and had by his lectures predisposed a 
numerous class of readers in that me- 
tropolis to receive, with deference and 
even veneration, every sentiment which 
he might beinclmed to inculcate. The 
second volume did not appear till tweaty 
years afterwards, and, jor himself, as 
an author, not under such favourable 
circumstances ; for, in the course of that 
long interval, the very frame of society 
had undergone a radical change, and a 
race of young men had sprung up, partly 
invigorated by his owa instruction, aod 
partly by the audacious spirit of the age ; 
who, with the natural intrepidity of 
youth, and the instigations of great 
innate talent, were less acquiescent ‘o 
dogmas of any kind than the readers to 
whom Mr, Stewart had the good fortune 
originally to address himself. It is 
necessary to advert to these circumstances, 
as they have undoubtedly affected his 
literary reputation, by placing him more 
on alevel with the ordinary writers of 
the day, than his admirers, perhaps, ever 
thought likely to happen. 

His “ Elements of the Philosophy of 
the Human Mind” is a work more eniti- 
cal than original: it contains, doubtless, 
many judicious, many ingenious, obser- 
vations, and passages of beautiful writing 
—but the substance of the whole 1s 
deduced from others; and what Mr. 
Stewart has interwoven of hig own Js 
more of the nature of those kind of re- 
flections, with which an able reviewer 
embellishes his strictures, than the tenor 
of a regular work—notwith-tanding the 
systematic form which he has @dopted. 
We can only except from this general 
remark, the fifth section of chap. ¥. 
vol. 1,—the explanation of the pheno- 
mena of dreaming, to which we have 
already alluded. But it is not so much 
to the want of originality that we ob- 


Mind; the Biographical Sketches of ject, as to the limits which Mr, Stewart 
Reid, Robertson, and Smith; and his prescribed to himself in the investiga 


Philosophical Essays. We are not at- 
tempting to write bis memoirs, and 
Ahterefore it is unnecessary to notice 
those minor publications which he has 
given to the world without bis name. 


The first volume of his Elements of thoughts.” 


tion of his subject; for we cannot ima- 
gine that he was not aware of the multi- 
farious ramifications “ of the influence of 
assuct:tion in regulating the succession 


of our actions, as well as “of our. 


He has certainly made & 
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more pleasing work, by confining his 
illustrations of the doctrine to the facul- 
ties usually employed on objects of taste 
and fancy ; but, had he extended his in- 
vestigation farther, he would have seen 
that the whole system of morals rests 
upon the same principle; and possibly 
he might have ascertained that there is a 
class of causes of great efficacy in the 
establishing of our associations, of 
which no account has yet been satisfac- 
torily given. In neither of the two 
quartos on the “ Elements of the Philo- 
sophy of the Human Mind,” nor in the 
Essays, which are justly considered as 
addenda to that work, is there a single 
section of a chapter devoted to the mo- 
ral phenomena of sympathy and antipa- 
thy—a subject which embraces the 
whole elements of virtue and vice, and 
is more closely connectédd with taste in 
art or composition than, perhaps, some 
eritics are willing to allow. But Mr. 
Stewart has confined himself to a judi- 
cious exposition of what others have 
thought, and respecting which the opi- 
nion of the world is almost settled; and 
it did not enter into his plan to examine 
the foundations of a dociiné which, 
however practically admitted, it has 
hitherto been fashionable to decry. We 
are all as averse to expose our moral 
weaknesses as cur bodily infirmities ; 
and the remark may be thought flippant, 
while it is not the less true, that the old 
achool of manners, in which Mr. Stewart 
was bred, probably induced him to avoid 
inquiries, of which the result would, in 
many cases, have been obnoxious to 
existing philosophical dogmas. The 
“Elements of the Philosophy of the 
Human Mind” is, however, not a com- 
pleted work ; and it would be injustice 
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opinionsand principles thus aequired to the. 
general system of map, be will be apt to al- 
low but a narrew compass to the depth 
and extent of Mr. Stewart's acquaintance 
with the world of the human heart. 

Of his “ Biographical Sketches” we 
would comprehensively descnbe ther 
as argumentative eulogiums ; —they 
possess but little merit ay narrations ; 
they are statements calculated to argue 
the reader into an opinion, tbat the per- 
sons spoken of were really the great men 
whom the public had already admitted 
them them to be. They want the linea- 
ments of biography. It would indeesl 
be difficult to point out any work of the 
same clase, in any langnage, written, in 
point of diction, half so well, and yet so 
deficient in that kind of interest which 
constitutes the charm alike of public and 
private histcry. Wecould heve wished, 
for the sake of the author, that he had 
given essays of so much intellectual 
ability any other title than the “ Lives 
of Reid, Robertson, and Adam Smntth.” 

The volume of Essays which he pub- 
lished in 1810, may, as we have already 


remarked, be regarded as belonging to 


that genera! system, of which the “ Hie- 
ments of the Philosophy of the Human 
Mind” is also a part;-—like that work, 
these Essays have but little originality. 
The first division coosista chiefly of ob- 
servations suggested by opinions of 
Locke, Berkeley, Hume, and others, 
with respect to the sources of our ideas ; 
and much of the second division is, in 
the same manner, occupied wi h the con- 
sideration of some notions on the su- 
blime, suggested also by the perusal of a 
manuscript by Mr. Price, in defence of 
Mr. Burke's doctrines—as if, but for 
such writers having treated '@f these sub. 


to consider it as such. The author does jects, Mr. Stewart himself would not 


not unfold a system, and consequently, 
notwithstanding the suavity of his style, 
and the perspicuity of his logic, it would 
be difficult to anaiyse his doctrines: he 
has taken up, as it were, but detached 
portions of a great subject, floating in the 
works of others. The student rises 


have been actuated to examine them. 
It ts the general proof, throughout his 
works, of being thusinfluenced by others 
in his inquiries, and the want of any 
material disquisition entitled to the 
name of primary, that wil probably, 
when the effects of his oral eloquence are 


from the perusal with a consciousness of forgotten, tend to place him lower in 
having acquired a better knowledge of the scale of literary rank than some of 


many things respecting which his ideas 
were previously vague and imperfect ; 


his contemporarics—with whom it would 
be deemed eccentric at present to com- 


but, when be comes to apply the pare him. 
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VARIETIES: ; 
CRITICAL, LITERARY, ann HISTORICAL. 
; a 


TIGER HUNT. 


An Account of a Tiger Hunt having appeared 
in some of the magazines, which is incor- 
rectly stated, we beg tocive an Extract from 
Lieut. Colnett’s own letter to his relatives 
in London, dated tne 8th Sept. 1815, on the 

’ subject of his providential escape from the 
jaws of that ferecious monster. 

Extract of a Letter from Lieut. James 

Richard Colnett, 11th Reg. Nat. Inf. 


dated Secrora (Oude ), 8th Sept.1815. 


N the begioning of May 1815, our 

army, from the hot winds and bad 
weather, became so sickly, that we were 
ordered into quarters, On the 6th May 
We passed through a forest, and encamp- 
ed on its skirts, near a small village, the 
head man of which came and entreated 
us to destroy a large tiger, which had 
killed seven of his men, and was in the 
habit of daily stealing his cattle, and had 
that morning wounded his son. Anoth- 
er officer and myself agreed to attempt 
the destruction of this monster. We 
Immediately ordered seven elephants, 
and went in quest of the animal, whom 
we found sleeping under a bush ; the 
noise of the elephants awoke him, when 
be made a furious charge on us, and my 
elephant received him on her shoulder : 
the other six elephants turned about, and 
ran off, notwithstanding the exertions of 
their riders, and left me in the above sit- 
uation: I had seen many tigers, and 
been at the killing of them, but never so 
large a one as this: the elephant shook 
the tiger off: I then fired two balls, and 
the tiger fell ; but again recovering him- 
self, made a spring at me, and fell short, 
but seized fhe elephant by her hind leg ; 
then receiving a kick from her, and 
another ball from me, he let go his hold, 
and fell a second time : thinking he was 
by this disabled, I very unfortunately 
dismounted, with a pair of pistols, in- 
tending to put an end to his existence ; 
when the monster, who was only couch- 
ing to take another spring, made it at 
that moment, and caught me in his 
mouth ; but it pleased God to give me 
strength and presence of mind, and I 
Immediately fired into his body ; and 
finding that had little effect, I used all 


arm : then directing my other pistol to 
his heart I at length succeeded in des- 
troying him, after receiving twenty-five 
very severe wounds, some of which were 
at first thought mortalg however, I ceased 
the terror of the poor villagers, who ap- 
peared very grateful.— Eu. M. Aug.1817. 
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of. ILLUSTRATION OF OBSCURE CERE- 


MONIES, PROVERBS, &c. 
MAUNDY THURSDAY. 


This day is called in Latin Dies 
Mandati, theday of the command, being 
the day on which our Lord washed the 
feet of his disciples, as recorded in the 
second lesson. This practice was long 
kept up in the monasteries, After the 
ceremony, liberal donations were made 
to the poor, of clothing and of silver 
money, and refreshment was giveo them 
to mitigate the severity of the fast. On 
the 15th April, 1731 (Maundy ‘Thurs 
day), the Archbishop of York washed 
the feet of a certain number of poor 
persons. James II. was the last king 
who performed this in person, A relic 
of this custom is still preserved in the 
donations dispensed at St. James's on 
this day. 

PLOUGH MONDAY. 

On this day, or about this time, in the 
north, the fool-plough goes about, & 
pageant that consists of a number of 
sword-dancers, dragging a plough, with 
music, and one, sometimes two, in a 
very fantastic dress; the Bessy, in the 
grotesque habit of an old woman, and 
the fool, almost covered with skins, 
wearing a bairy cap, and the tail of some 
aoinal hanging from his back. 
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NATURAL HISTORY. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF AIR, IN TIE PRO- 
DUCTION OF LIFE. 

The causes which impel fishes of va- 
tious kinds, but especially Salmon, to 
quit the salt waters of the ocean in order 
to deposit their spawn in fresh water, 
have given occasion to a diversity of 
opinions: the following seems to be 
founded on nature, and merits attention. 
By what instinct the fishes acquire suf- 


wy streagth, and happily disengaged my ficient knowledge of the properties of 
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this air; and of its production by these 
plants, still remains a mystery. 

The impregnated eggs of insects, and 
even fishes, do not produce young onea, 
unless they are supplied with air, that is, 
unless the foetus can respire. I have 
found that the eggs of moths did not pro- 
duce larvee when confined in pure car- 
bonic acid ; and, “when they were ex- 
posed in common air, the oxygen partly 
disappeared, and carbonic acid was 
formed. The fish in the egg or spawn, 
gains its oxygen from the air dissolved 
in water ; and those fishes that spawn 
in spring and summer in still water, such 
as the pike, carp, perch, and bream, de- 
posit their egs upon subaquatic vegrta- 
bles, the leaves of which, in performing 
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their healthy functions, supply oxygen to 
the water. The fish that spawn in win- 
ter, such as the salmon and trout, seek 
spots where there is a constant supply 
of fresh water, as near the scurces of 
streams as possible, and in the most ra- 
pid currents, where all stagnation in pre- 
vented, and where the water is saturated 
with air,to which it bas been exposed dur- 
ing its deposition from clouds. It is the 
instinct leading these fish to seek a sup- 
ply of air for their eggs which carries 
them from seas or lakes into the moun- 
tainous country ; which induces them to 
move against the stream, and to endeav- 
our to overleap weirs, milldams, and 
cataracts.— Pano. May 1817. 
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From the Monthly Magazine. 


SONNET. 


OW sweet, when Day is lull’d to rest, 
And moon-beams tint the mountain 
When dew-drops gem the plover’s nest, 
And fairies flit the mountain. 


How sweet, when Harmony is mute, 
And ev’ ry star is blinking ; 

When plaintilessis the lover's lute, 
And all is hush’d in thinking. | 


How sweet to soothe the bleeding breast, 
Where Grief will ever languish ; 

For Man is faithless--- Love di>tress’de-- 
And all is voic'd in anguish. 


How sweet to breathe the vast serene, 
The walksof woe defining; 

A catch of blis- the soul can glean, 
Each earthly sense refining ! 

dug. 1817. J. 


—— 
From the ease. 
LOVE AND FOLLY. 
By Caevauser LAWRENcB. 


if OVE and Folly, while at school, 
4 Quarrelling on this or that; 
hie call’d her asilly fool, 

She call’d him a saucy brat. 


Love stcikes Folly with his bow, 
Folly in a fary flies, 

And, in vengeance of the blow, 
Scratches out poor Cupid's eyes. 


Venas, all in tribulation, 

To the courts of Jove repairs ; 
And, as a just compensation 

Jove his sov’reign will declares, 


** Since he's blind,” the god decreed, 
* Aad since Folly made him so, 
She the erring hoy shall lead, 
She his guide where’er he go.” 


Ever since, as in a tether, 

She has been the u chin’s guide 3 
They are alway, found together, 

Love and Fully at bis side. * 
Aug. 1817. 
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From the European Magzziae. 


LOMOND’S ISLE. 
A SCOTCH TALE. 

OFT blew the gale on Lomond’s tide 

While Duncan steer'’d his blooming bride, 
Ason the waving helm reclin'd 
She gave her loose locks tothe wind ; 
And smil’d to see the lucid stream 
Catch from her eye another zleam, 


** Now urge the boat---the tide is slow—- 
Yon envious larches hide our foe ; 
His oars are swift---his sails are wide—- 
He skims beneath yon mountain's side : 
Ah! now his bugle’s note I hear--- 
His plume--his milk-white plume is near ¢ 
Ija-te, or a ceuel kinsman’s pow'r 
Will close in blood our bridal hour !” 

‘* Nay, Mona, show thy begaty’s light, 
And cheer with smiles thy falieiut knight : 


. "Tis bat the milk-white solan laves 


His clashing pinion in the waves ; 
Tis but adistant poatherd’s bell 
Wakes echo in the winding dell. 
Yon isle whose cluster’d willows lean 
So lewly o’er their mirror green, 
Shall yield as in its silent breast 

A haveo of untroubled rest. 

Amid the rocks which round it rise 
Li.e giant guards of ee vi 

The chapel’s holy relics still 

Shall flying lovers guard from ill. 


** Believe my faith ! our humble pray’r 
May win a richer blessing there 
Than list’ ning angels ever lent 
To vows on golden altars spent :--- 
Aud he whose hallow’d tand shall twine 
Our pl'ghted hearts im boads divine, 
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Bears in his brow no wintry frowsr 

To wither rosy Pleasare’s crown.--- 

O fear him got! .... tho’ years of care 

Save blanch’d his cheek and thinu'd his hair, 

Yet well my noble Brother loves 

To bless the heart which Beauty movcs ; 

For once be fondly np to trace 

A smile like thine in Beanty’s face.-— 

Perhaps o’er love’s deladed trust, 

Perhaps o'er friendship laid in dust, 

He mourns ;—for oft with bollow eye 

He gazes on the fading sky ; 

Or prints, with slow and palsied band, 

An tmage oo the silver sand : 

But, dearest, soon thy bright eye's beam 

Shall cheer his clouded fancy’s dream, 

And teach him on yon mould’ ring shore 

To gaze ou lifeless shapes a0 more.” 
The lover ceas’d---with bolder stroke 

His oar the sparkling crystal broke, 

While brighter than the carrent’s brim 

Soft Fancy’s mirror shone for him. 

Starts Mona now ?--’tis but tite surge 

Moans on the rocky rampart’s verge, 

As safe beneath the islet’s side 

Led by the waning moon they glide :--- 

Now, Lad » trust thy pilot’s hand, 

The bounding boat has touch’d the strand ! 
Such tints her ice-cold cheek adoru 

As steal-upon the frozen morn 

Such tints as best in Beauty's cheek 

Tell of the doubt that dares not speak. 


$* Why shrinks my love ?---yon torch’s ray 
Is near to gild our level way : 
The pastor of the sacred isle 
Awaits as with a brother’s smile. 
See, from his ivied cascment’s height 
The blazing beacon lends us light | 
Tie faggot, dear to midnight mirth, 
Burns cheerly on his socia} hearth, 
And from his heart---tho’ cold it seems, 
The richest balm of kindness streams, 
As Nature's frolic pencil shews 
Jo frozen spar its rain!-ow hucs 3 
Or as old Nevwa's rock retains 
nd rubies in its veins.—- 
He comes !---thy smile will sweeter prove 
Blest by a gentle brother’s love : 
Our joy will fairer blossoms give 
If Arthor eces and bids them live !" 


She sighs-—but now the sigh is past | 
The guiding torch approaches fast : 
The Priest of Lomond’s louely iste 
Comes with a guardian-brother’s smile-- 
A lover’s hand has half withdrawn 
From Mona’s cheek the shading lawa 
And balf-reveal'd its rosy glow, 


And half her ing neck of snow. 
But why is A r’s form unseen 
Beneath his sable mantle’s screen, 


As o’er their path, with palsied hand 

He waves his half-extinguish’d brand ?--- 
The pressure of that hand might spread 
The icy dew which damps the dead ! 
O’er his pale cheek and hollow eye 
Loose locks their ehbon shade supply—- 

A giance she dares not look upon 

Is there— it giistens, and is gone ! 

So mate, s0 waa, the shrouded gho-t 
Stalks on a drear and deathful coast ! 
Now from the chapel’s sainted ground 
His footsteps call aboding sonnd—- 

The mould’ring aisle is dim and damp, 
Scarce barns the lone funereal lamp--- 
It brightens now with lurid glare 

While Arthar breathes the nuptial pray r. 
His task is done-——the sable veil 

Falls from his visage stern and pale—- 
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‘‘ Depart !---thy far sougtt prize 
Thou ceuld’st not ace and oe her less! 
Thou knew'st not in how dire achain 
Tuy brother liv'd and lov’d io vaia ! 
I thought------’twas but a dream of heay’n| 
That Mona’s faith to me was given ; 
But 1 will slumber now, and dream 
That her’s to thee may faithful seem. 
I give thee at this holy shrive 
The wand’ring heart which once was mine? 
It is not rage which barns my brow— 
It is not grief. I scorg them now ! 
But bear ber farther from my soel 
Than yonder flames that mock the pole |— 
Away !---thy guilty Byren bide— 
Thy ruin’d brother's faithless bride— 
Away ! lest in his burning brain 
No trace of natare’s law remain !” 


Hears Moua yet—her mantle'’s fold 
Is still in gasprug Duncan’s bold : 
But she is gone—--already now 
Sne trembles on the loose rock’s brow, 
While Daocao, dumb, with glaring eye 
Sees but the glance that bids him die. 
"Tis Arthur starts---’tis Arthur calls 
As io the whelming wave she falls-—- 
“ Turn, Mona, toa brother’s hreast ! 
Return, sweet Mona and be blest !” 
He flies---her Aneting veil is there, 
Her tresses quiver still in air : 
He plunges in the watry bed, 
Aud grasps the raiment of the dead. 

-* @ © &#© &© & @. 
The pang is past---—O’er Mona’s woes 
Uuvex’'d the silent waters close : 
Ou Lomond’s isle the chapel grey 
Stull tells of Dunean’s bridal day, 
And still along that lonely shore 
The stranger sees a herm.t hoar 
Who oe on the watry glass 
And bids a long-lov'd image wee 
But Durcao’s eye no record shows 
Of blighted love or cherish’d woes ; 
He shuns the dim and silent hour, 
And talks of peace in Wisdom’s how’r 3 
But when the purple bow! he fills 
While mirth resounds and music trifls, 
He sees in Lomond's glassy tide 
A ruiu'd Brother's buried Bride. 
* * @ # # © 
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From the seme. 
tue DOCTOR anpuis M EDICINECHEST.- 
A TACE. 


SON of Warwick lane, 
’Clep’d Simon Stop, M.D. on pleas 
Or else to fly from pain, ure bent, 
Tmbark’d one day on board tbe ‘ e of Kent: 
Cramm’d fore and aft ;-- a lumbering freight, 
Of precious souls ;-—from Billingsgate 
To Mancata bound : 

A spot io Thanet’s Isle, ; 
Where Glaucus and the Neréids erst did smile, 
Where now, the laughing god, with Folly’s train, 
Usurps a blithe and jovial reigu, 

The summer rouad. 
’Twas in the dog-days’ beat, when by caprice 
Or fashion urg’d ; fin folks of ali degrecs, 
From Cheapside, Cow-cross, Piccadilly, 
From dashing Bob, to Buckram Billy ; 
The plodding Cit, the Artizan, 
Tite Crimp, the Common Council-man, 
Their wives and duughters, 
All bent on sea-side sport : 
With due contempt fursake the Town, 
And to the Kentish shores fock dowa 
To take the waters, 
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And cleanse the stains of city and of court. 
.... Fur sages all agree, a voyage hke this, 
A pieasant trip 
On board a ship 
T’inhale the sea’s sulubsious air, 
And drive away corroding care, 
Fo none can come amiss. 
The thing indeed were well,—--discreetly us’d, 
Bat Margate trips are apt to be abus'd ; 
For, what with getting drank and getting loo’d, 
Numbers ere they come hack to town, 
With swimming heads and faces brown, 
Empty their pockets, and derive no good. 
ooo NOt 80 With Siop: 
He, like a man of s€nse, 
Leok'd to hishealth, and saw’d his pence ; 
Aod tho’ he lov’d a little pleasure, 
Would always take it at his leisure, 
And then, knew where to stop. 
Ieshoald indeed he said, nonethought him fool, 
Tho’ he'd some queerish notions in his head, 
Aad different doctrines held,from every sciwol 
Waere yourtrue, sapient M.D.’s all are dred. 
From College rales turn’d renegado, 
He bore the nickname of Sangrade ; 
For like that sage (tho’ seldom he imbib’d it), 
' 7 so his motto was,—-aod he prescrib’d it. 
e Spanish Doctor, ‘tis well known, 
Lise many others of our own, 
Still holding fast his favourite thesis, 
Woald pull anotzer man’s to pieces ; 
8o Slop, with anger and ill-nature, 
Reviling every thing but water, 
Woald rail at wine in terms severe, 
And even ery down common bers, 
His fav’rite dose exalt, 
Bat while Sangrado’s tribe, I wot, 
Prescribe their waters fresh, and /ol, 
He gave his cold, and salt. 
---In short, sea-tcater was a theme 
On which he'd run to an cxtreme, 
Twat reason far outstripp’d—- 
A patient’s case, thongh gout, lumhago, 
Tenesmas, cramp, or quartian ague, 
His practice not a jat would alter, 
For still he drench’d them with salt water, 
Or, sent them to be dipp’d ! 


Now gliding down the stream in state, 

Far from the fumes of Billingsgate, 

Our Doctor heard the Cackury crew 

“ Vish for a Vind”’-—be wish'd one tuo ; 

Bat no wind came,which prov’ dasericus matter 

And had the calin much longer lasted, 
All their sea stores had been cx uu-ted § 
For long ere Cravesend stood in sigut 
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Some found a dev’lish appetite 
T’attack the ptatter : 
They muster’d every knife and fork, 


— Lage’d out the prog, and fell to work, 
Whilst giblet-pie, and tongue, and German 


ig: sNOSEC) 
ce savory bits, prepar’d to last the passage, 
Wet all le wreck lowe cee 
Others, who felt more qualms than they, 
Found themselves moved a ditferent way, 
Aad some were sick upon the deck. 
A happy time ’twas now for Stor 
_ Trealarge upon his fav’rite drop, 
Who strait resolving not to miss 
A scene 80 apropos as this, 
Uprais'd upona coil of rope, 
Svvun tius began his mouth to ope, 
_ By way of lecture. 

** Right gentie friends,---this circling flood 

Is the best thing to do vou good. 

The Hygeian stream then freely swill--- 

... Against all E-culapian skill 
_ "Cis my director. 

Whate'er the modern schools may say, 
Extolling nauseous drugs and vils, 
And poison brought ten thousand miles, 

Let those that will, their rules obey, 
Vil hold this simple maxim mine, 

That fleulth is Sound in streams saline ¢ 
And this, my friends, | would advise, 
If life, aad health, you daly prize, 
When dire contagion, fever. gont, 

Rheumatic pain, scurvy, or phthisic. 

Begins to maul your frames about, 
Be this your physic.”--—— 

------ More had ue said, when lo ! 

A sudden squall came ou to blow, 

Which soon a tempest rour'd ; 

When, as the boom swept ’cross the deck, 
lt catch’d our Doctor in the aeck, 

And, knock’d him overboard. 

A wanton wag, that sut abaft, 
: dee ee London City, 
‘Instead of shewing Christian pit 
Held both bis sides, nad lancet a 
And when reprov'd by all around 
For this demeanor so unsoand, 
Dryly exclaim’d,...““Why all this pother, 
“When each to save a drowuing brother 
Should try bis best.” 
In this I thougnt you'd all agree 
vo Duo as you piease,...and so let me... 
Pil have meee aud wherc’s the sin? 
-- To see a tor wallowing iu 
_ His Meotctee-Curst 
Islington, May id, 117. 
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come ome 


Mr. Warter Scort’s “History of Scotland” 
ts rapidly advancing at press. 

Lua few days will be published, Caclebs De- 
ceived; by Hararetr Corr. 

Tne celebrated mineralogist, Werner, is 
dead. The day of his death ts not staied, but 
tre Paris papers quote a letter froin Dresden, 
as to the fact. “‘ Elis name,” says the Ietter, 
“was known from the iron mines of Siberia 
to thase of gold in Peru.’ He was interred 
with extraordinary poup at Freyberg. He 
kas bequeathed to the King his valuable col- 
lection of miterais, which is estimated at 
160,000 crowns. . 

Miss Anw Marra Porter, author of the 

se of Norway, will soon publish the 
Kaight of 3t. Jobn, a romance. ° ae 


Zapolva, a dramatic poem, from the por 
Mr. Coreripee, is now in the piess, and «i}f 
appeat in a few days. 

‘ne foliwwing means of curing the Stone 
have lats!y been puolished by an Afeican ne- 
gro :---*Paae a quarter of a prot of expressef 
jurce of horse-miit, aud a Guarter of a pit o2 
red anion juice, every and morning, GUE tne 
cure is perfected. White onivas wall not have 
the same effect as red. To get the juice of 
thom, they may be cut in thin slices, and well 
salted, and bruised between two pewter plates. 
{t is, however, the juice of the horse-mint 
which possesses the most virtue in this disor- 
der; und astrong decoction of this w.ll gener- 
ally, in time. ect a cure.” 

Miss Lucw Atkin is prey arng for the press, 
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Memoirs of the Court of Queen Elizabeth ; 
comprising a minute view of her dome -tic life, 
and notes of the manners, amusements, arts, 
and literature of her reiga, The preseat work 
is composed upon the plan of uniting with tie 
Per-oual lustury of a celebrated female sove- 
reigu, and a connected narrativn of the domes- 
tic events of her reign, a large portion of bioe 
graphical anecdote, private memoir, and tracts 
lucrative of an itcresting period of English 
history. Oviginal letters, speeches, and occa- 
sional poemsare largely interspersed. 

The third volume of the Personal Narrative 
af M. Dc Humbolit’s Travels to the Equinoc- 
tial Regions of the New Continent, during the 
vears 1799-1804, translated by HELEN MARIA 
Witura ss, is nearly ready. 

Soon will be published, by the Author of 
Hardenbrass and Haverill, Contrpan, or the 
St. Kildians, a tale. 

Ro-abella 3-or, the Mother's Marriage, in 
five volumes, by the Author of the Romance 
of the Pyrennees, will shortly appear. Also 
a novel entitled Manners, in three volames. 

Reft Rob, or the Witch of Scot-Muir, com- 
monly called Madge theSnoover. A ScotsTale. 

Corinne Ressuscité, saite de Corinne, ou 
Italie. 

The Banks of Isis, and other Pocms. By 
‘Thomas Gillet. 

Mr. Bictano is pre 
* Letters on Universal History 

Helen Monteagle, a Novel; by Miss Lera- 
gu, is nearly ready for publication. 

WORKS PUBLISHED. . 

The ingenious authoress of Conversations on 
Chemistry, has published a pleasing volume of 
Conversations on Botany, which nothing but 
the inveterate dullness of scientific nomencla- 
ture will prevent from becoming as popular as 
her former work, : 

An cdition, in English, of Madame de Gen- 
lis’ Palace of Truth , her masterpiece, and te 
most instructive moral story extant: and a 
Frenci version of f Enfant Prodigue, both il- 
lustrated with coloured engravings, serve asa 
valuable accession to books of education, 

Essays on the Theory of the Tides, the Fig- 
ure of the Earth, the Atomical Philosophy, 
and the Moon’s Orbit; with engravings; by 
Jos. Locxcock. 

Modern Manners, or a Season at Harrow- 
gate ; a novel. 

Howard Castle, or a Romance from the 
Mountains; bya North Briton. 

A Continuation of the Emerald Isle; by 
C. Parriies, esq. barrister-at-law. 

Another dreadful explosion has taken place 
ina mine near Durham, by the obstinate con- 
duct of a wretched man, whio perished in light- 
inzacandle, Wehave received the following 
extract of a letter from the s 

* Attwo o'clock this moruing (July 1817) 
when the colliers went to work, the Overman 
fouod it necessary to order Davy'’s Lamp to be 
used in certain places, which order seems to 
have been attended to by the first shift of men, 
till nine o'clock, when they were relieved b 
the second shift. An obstinate fe How belong- 
ing to the second shift, when he reheved the 
man who preceded him in the farthest working 
(aif at the same time the most dangerous, be- 
ing in the last of ventilation), persisted in 
lighting a candle, because he thought there 
was no danger, and because he thought he 
could see better with a candle. The poor fel- 
low whom he relieved remonstrated strongly 
against the lighting of the candle, stating that 
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the Overman’s orders were peremptory, aud 
he even put the candle out by force. ‘The io- 
fatnated victim, however, pcrsisted, and light- 
ed his candle again, when the other left him 
working with it. On his way oot to the shaft 
he met with one of the Depaty’s Overmen, 
and told him what had occurred, who went 
with the intention of compelling the delia- 
quent todo what was right orto punish him; 
but whether he reached his destination or not 
we cannot tell, as the explosion took place ia 
a few minutes afterwards. He was tov late. 
Just as the workman and another person who 
had witnessed the fact, got out of the pit, the 
explusion tuok place. itis to be hoped for 
the sake of humanity, that this lameutable 
event will have the tendency of readering the 
workmen cautious, and prevent them from 
neglecting to use that gift of science by which 
security is given tothem. Itis well koowa, 
that during 14 or 15 months, all the accidents 
of explosion that have happened, have arises 
from the imprudent use of candles or naked 
lights. Two days after the above event, 
some pitmen descended into a new pit sear 
the before-mentioned, in order to ascertain 
the injury it had sustained from the explosion 
of the old pit, when, shocking to relate eight 
men were suilocated io consequence of the 
impure state of the air in the mine. 

ON VALENZUELA has discovrred that meat 
may be preserved tresh for many months by 
keep: -g :'t immersed in molasses. 

Me hanical Powers of Navigation.--An e¢x- 
periment is making on the Seine, under the 
inspection of the Lustitate, of a new construc- 
ted boat, with oars, wh.ch is described as 
ses-ing all the advantages of the steam-bout 
without any of its inconveniences and dangers. 
One mau placed in this oar boat, is sufficient 
tourge it onwards with full rapidity, bya 
handle witich resembles the rounce of a print- 
ing-press, and which gives motion to the 
wheels, 1t is added that a single horse, instead 
of a man, would be sufficient for carrying the 
greatest wright. 

Sie Huwpnrey Davy states that fame is 
ga-eous matter heated so highly as to be lu- 
minous, and that to adegree of temperature 
beyond the white heat of solid bodies, as is 
shown by the circumstance, that air not lamin- 
ous will commanicate this degree of heat. 
When an attempt ts madc to pass flame thro’ 
a very fine mesh of wire-gauze at the common 
temperature, the gauze cools each portion of 
the elastic matter that passes through it, so as 
to reduce its temperature below that dezree 
at which it was luminous, and the diminution 
of temperature must be proportional to the 
smallness of the mesh and the mass of the met- 
al. Sir Humphrey Davy is at Paris. M. 
Busca, the learned traveller in Lapland, is 
there also. M. Brorisin Scotland, to assist 
iv the grand trigonometrical survey, &c. and 
to visit the Orcades. M. Murrtana, charged 
by the King of Prussia with continuing the 
trigonometrical survey of the French engi- 
neers, is in France,for that purpose. Colonel 
Muneg, charged with a similar labour by the 
British government, has invited several of the 
savans of France to cross the chanael, and veri- 
fy his operations. The Baron CoquEsert Dt 
MonrTeret, know by his immense laboars on 
the statistics of France, is gone to the southern 
departments, to pursue the geological reseat- 
ches still wanting to complete the physical his- 
tory of the kingdom. M. Prevost, of Genera, 
is on his way to England aad Scotland, 
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NARRATIVE OF A VOYAGE TO NEW-ZEALAND. 


BY JOHN LIDDIARD NICHOLAS, E8Q. 8yo. 


HE world of Islands which the Pa- 
.& cific Ocean has unfolded to the cu- 
Tiosity, and we may now add, to the cul- 
tivation of enlightened Europe, is be- 
coming every day better known to us ; 
and these volumes, connected with the 
subject, are by no means the least valu- 
able and entertaining which have recent- 
ly been submitted to the British public; 
The two Islands called New Zealand 
were first visited by Abel Jansen 'Tas- 
man, a Dutch navigator from Batavia, 
in 1642, who, being attacked on anchor- 
ing by the natives and four of his men 
killed, did nothing more than give them 
' the name they now bear, and that of 
“© Murderers’ Bay” to the strait which 
separates the Islands. Captain Cook 
sailed round them in 1769—1770; and 
in subsequent voyages, in 1773-4, ex- 
tended his own fame_and our knowledge 
by further investigation of their coasts 
and people. They are situated between 
34° 22’ and 47° 25’ south latitude ; and 
between 166° and 180° east longitude ; 
taken together they form an area of 
about 62,160 square miles, or 39,782,- 
400 sq 
fertile, the verdure rich, the climate fa- 
vourable, and the population active, ro- 
bust, and intelligent. What of thoir 
peculiar customs, productions, and con- 
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dition our traveller observed, it will be 
our task to communicate to our readers 
in as condensed'a way as the interest of 
the narrative permits, referring to the 
work itself, as to one full of curious mat- 
ter, for the omissions our limits render 
unavoidable. 

New Zealand is as little, if not the 
least known, of the South Sea Islands, 
though it assumes a high rank among 
them both from its great extent, and nat- 
ural capacity for improvement. The 
Rev. Samuel Marsden, Principal Chap- 
lain of New South Wales, having de- 
termined, with all the zeal of a Mission- 
ary and the benevolence of a Chiristian, 
to carry civilization into this region, salle 
ed from Port Jackson on the 19th No- 
vemher, 1814, inthe Active of 110 tons, 
purchased and fitted ‘out on account of 
the Church Missionary Society, to carry 
his design into effect. Mr. Nicholas, 
who happened to be disengaged from 
mercantile pursuits at that period, ac« 
companied him, and the result of his 
remarks is contained ia thése volumes. 
In the Active sailed also from Port 


uare acres, The soil is generally Jackson three New Zealand Chiefs, 


Shungi, Korra-korra, and Duaterra, the 
latter of whom had been for several years 
a common sailor in the Nnglish merchant 
service, undergoing cruel treatment trom 
several masters of yesselg, and much 
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hardship’ in an attempt to see King 
George, for which purpose he left New 
Zealaod ina whaler, and was brought, 
~ alas! only into the River Thames, de- 
ceived, and abandoned. : 

On the 17th of December, the Active 
arrived off the North Cape of New Zeh- 
land, after a tedious voyage, and imme- 
diately commenced an intercourse with 
the natives, though this part of the coast 
was not their ultimate destination. Their 
Teception by the inhabitants of the North 
Cape district was fnendly ; the chiefs in 
the Active nosed the chiefs who came 
from the shore, such being the term giv- 
en by our sailors to the New Zealander’s 
mode of salutation, which consists in 
touching noses for a length of time ae 
portionate to the respect or regard of the. 
parties, instead of lips, as in European 
countries, The appearance of the na- 
tives here, is thus described, p. 96. 

‘“‘ In the course of the day we had not 
less, I should suppose, than a dozen ca- 
noes along-side the vessel, all filled with 
men of a remarkable fine appearance. 
Though I had often seen New Zealan- 
ders, before I approached their coast, I 
never thought it likely a could be so 
fine a race of people as [ now found 
them. In their persons they generally 
tose above the middle stature, some were 
even six feet and upwards, and all their 
limbs were remarkable for perfect sym- 
metry and great muscular strength.— 
‘Their countenances, with few exceptions, 
were pleasing and intelligent, and had 
none of those indications of ferocity, 
which the imagination naturally attri- 
butes to cannibals, They displayed, on 
the contrary, strong tokens of good na- 
ture and tender feglings ; and I thought 
I could trace in many of them, some of 
the finest evidences of human sympathy.” 

From North Cape, the Active coasted 
along to Doubtless Bay, where our coun- 
trymeo were dissuaded from landing, 
lest they might be delayed by calms. 
They therefore continued their course to 
the harbour of Wangeroa, of bloody 
celebrity, from the recent massacre of 
the crew of the Boyd, an English vessel, 
of which an account is soon after given. 

We pass over the first landing ot the 
voyagers on a little island of the Caval- 
les, and other less attractive affairs, to 
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come more speedily to their communi- 
cations with the tribe of Wangeroa, the 
murderers of their precursors. Anxious 
to learn the particulars of this hornd ca- 
fastrophe, Mr. Marsden, Mr. Nicholas, 
Mr. Kendall a schoolmaster, Mr. Hall a 
carpenter, (two of the intended settlers) 
and the chiefs Shungi and Duaterra went 
on shore, and proceeded cautiously, with 
the latter as an advanced guard, to the 
encampment of these barbarians ; pas- 
sing on their way through a large village, 
the inhabitants of which gazed very 
earnestly at them, but neither spoke to, 
nor interrupted them. 
The moment they were perceived by 
the Wangeroans, one of Rete women 
made a signal * by holding up a red mat 
and waving it in thy air, while she re- 
peatedly cried out at the same time, in 
a loud and shrill voice, Av romat, haromai, 
haromai, (come hither) the customary sa- 
lutation of friendship aud hospitality.” 
Encouraged by this cheering iavitaé 
tion, which is invariably held sacred, 
they advanced, Duaterra and Shungi 
adding to the bond of union by touching 
noses ia the most amicable way with 
George and Tippouie, the opposite 
ehiefs, who stood up while their warriors 
were seated round them with their spears 
stuck in the ground, and paying great 
deference to their leaders. During the 
whole ceremony of introduction, the old 
woinan never ceased waving the red mat, 
and repeating, what Duaterra informed 
the Europeans were, prayers exclusively 
designed forthe occasion. The chiets 


on both sides now fired off their loaded ° 


pistols as a proof of entire confidence, 
and the continued narrative of this re- 
markable interview is so interesting ; 
that we copy it in the words of our 
author. 

“ Duaterra and Shunghi, standing up 
with an air of uoreserved confidence, 
fired off their loaded pistols, while their 
rival chiefs, George, and Tippouie, do- 
ing the same, I thought proper to follow 
their examples, and immediately dis- 
charged my fowling-piece. ‘This con- 
clusive signal of amity was regarded by 
the warriors, who had hitherto remained 
silent spectators, as the prelude to their 
commencing themselves, and instantly a 
report from six or seven muskets was 
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heard to reverberate in onr ears; and art as to bespeak no less the industry 


spears and fire-arms coming together in 
deafening collision, the noise very soon 
became insupportable. It would be 
hard to say which was more tormented 
during this conciliatory exhibition, the 
ear or the eye ; for the war dance now 
commencing, was attended with such 
frightful gesticulations, and such horrible 
varieties of convulsive distortions, that to 
see was no less painful than to hear : 
yells, shrieks, and roars, answered in 
responsive discord to all the clashing fu- 
ry of their weapons ; and the din made 
by this horde of savages, might inspire 
even the most resolute mind with terror 
and dismay. 

“ The chiefs were now in perfect har- 
mony with each other, and the furious 
clamour having ceased, I had an oppor- 
tunity of meditating on the scene before 
me, while Mr. Marsden stood in conver- 
sation with George. Jt was certainly a 
grand and interesting spectacle. The 
savage Warriors, amounting to about a 
bundred and fifty of as fine men as ever 
took the field in any country, were en- 
camped on a hill which rose in a coni- 
cal shape to a considerable height ; and 
the many imposing singularities they 
presented were such as to excite a partic- 
ular interest in the mind of the beholder. 
Few of these men were under six feet 
1a beight, and their brawny limbs, their 
determined countenances, and their firm 
aod martial pace, entitled them very 
justly to the appropriate designation of 
warriors. 

The general effect of their appearance 
was heightened by the variety of their 
dresses, which often consisted of many 
articles that were peculiarly becoming. 
The Chiefs, to distinguish them from the 
common men, wore cloaks of different 
coloured furs, which were attached to 
their mats, and hung down over them in 
a manner not unlike the loose jackets of 
our Huseara, The dress of the com- 
moon warriors ouly wanted the fur cloaks 
to make it equally rich with that of their 
superiors, for it was in every other re- 
spect the same, and sometimes even mong 
showy. Many of them wore mats, 
which were fancifully worked round 
with variegated borders, and decorated 
in other respects with so much curious 


than. the exquisite taste of the ingenious 
maker, The mats of others among them 
were even still more beautiful, for they 
were of a velvet softness and glossy lus- 
tre, while ornamented with devices 
which were equally taseful with those I 
have described. These mats were all 
made from the flax, and some dyed with 
red-ochre, so that the appearance they 
presented was gay and characteristic. 
Each individual wore two of them, and 
some evea more ; the inside one being 
always tied round the waist with a belt, 
similar to that I have already described 
in another part of this work. In this 
belt was stuck their pattoo-pattoo, which 
is their principal war instrument, and 
carried by them at all times, no less for 
the purposes of defence and attack, than 
as a necessary ornamental appendage. 
Indeed there can be nothing extraordi- 
nary in this, for the same is done in 
every country, polished of uaopolished ; 
the only difference being as to the weap- 
ons borne by the various nations; and 
the warrior of Wangeroa is quite as 
proud of his rude pattoo-pattoo, ag the 
vainest military officer can possibly be 
of his dangling sabre. 

* With the exception of the chiefs, 
there were very few of them tattooed ; 
and all had their huir neatly combed and 
collected in a knot upon the top of the 
head, where it was ornamented with the 
long white feathers of the gannet. Ma- 
ny of them had decorations which never 
failed to remind one of their martial fe- 
rocity. These were the teeth of the 
enemies they had slain in battle, which 
hung down from the ears of several of 
them, and were worn ay recording tro- 
phies of their bloody congpests. But 
ornaments less obnoxious than these to 
the civilized beholder were frequently 
seen among them ; and I observed some 
of green jade that were extremely curious, 
However, I could not suppress my emo- 
tions on seeing the dollars that were 
taken from the plunderers of the unfor- 
tunate Boyd, suspended from the breasts 
of some of thetn, and all the borror of 
that cruel transaction was revived in my 
mind. But the ornaments on which 
they set the most value were rude repre- 
sentations of the human form, made of 
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green jade, and carved with some inge- 
nuity. These hung down from their 
es in the same manner as the dol- 
ars. 

“ Their instruments of war were as 
diversitied as their dresses and decora- 
tions, and the weapons of no two of 
them were exactly the same in shape and 
dimensions. The greater part of them 
carried spears ; but these were all of 
different lengths, and otherwise made in 
such a manner as to preclude the idea of 
uniformity, though there wete some par- 
ticulars in which a similarity among the 
whole of them might be observed. I 
remarked many of them with short spears, 
which served them for the same purpose 
that the musket is employed in other 
countries, to attack their enemies ata 
distance ; and this they generally do to 
some effect, by darting these spears at 
them witha sure aim. The long spears, 
which are headed at the end with whale- 
bone worked down to an extremely sharp 
point, they use as lances, and with these 
they do great execution in close attack. 
Battle-axes also were carried by some in- 
dividuals among them, as likewise an 
instrument resembling a serjeant’s hal- 
bert, which had large bunches of the 
all feathers tied round the top of it 

y way of ornament. Others brandish- 
ed in their hands long clubs made of 
whalebone, and al! carried the pattoo- 
pattoo, an instrument of no fixed dimen- 
sions, though generally about eleven or 
twelve inches long. and four broad. In 
shape, it bears some seseinblance to the 
battledore, but is worked out to a sharp 
edge, and one blow from it would in- 
stantly sever the hardest skull. They 
employ them for the purpose of knock- 
ing down tir enemies when they come 
to close combat, and indeed no weapon 
can do this more effectually. Those I 
have seen were variously made of the 
whalebone, the green jade and a dark- 
coloured stone, susceptible ofa high po- 
lish, The ingenuity they evince in ma- 
king these weapons is really surprising ; 
and I am fully convinced that none of 
our best mechanics, with all the aid of 
suitable tools, could finish a more com- 
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plete piece of workmanship in this line, 
than one of these savages, whose whole 
technical apparatus consists of a shell or 
a sharp stone. Tippouie, who, I must 
now observe was the brother of George, 
had a weapon of this description, which 
he had beat out of some bar-iron, and 
the polish it displayed was so very fine, 
that I could not have thought it possible 
for it to have been effected by the sim- 
ple process of a New Zealander, had I 
not many other proofs of the oe 
ingenuity of these people. Thus di 
the savage instruments of death present 
themselves to my view in every shape, 
and the scene gave nse to many power 
ful sensations. 

“The fated crew of the Boyd were 
still present in my mind ; and the idea 
that [ was at that very moment sur- 
rounded by the cannibals who had butch- 
ered them and had seen the very weap- 
ons that had effected their slaughter, 
caused a chilling horror to pervade my 
frame ; while looking only at the deed 
itself, I never once considered that it 
might have been provoked. 

“ But while my mind was thus agitat- 
ed with the reflections produced by this 
shocking massacre, I contemplated with 
surprise the faces of the perpetrators. 
Never did I behold any, witb the excep- 
tion of one countenance, (George's) that 
appeared to betray fewer indications of 
malignant vengeance. I observed, on 
the contrary, an air of frankness and sin- 
cerity pictured in them all; and the 
fierceness they displayed was not that of 
barbarous fury, impatient for destruction, 
but of determined courage, still ready to 
engage, but always prepared to show 
mercy.” 


This long extract forbids us to go on 
to the next in our present Number, es- 
pecially as it is also of considerable 
length, being the appalling history of the 
butchery of the Boyd’s crew, as told by 
the savage perpetrators of that massacre. 
As our review of the voyage will, how- 
ever, occupy several numbers, this sad 
story will appear in the ensuing publi- 
cation. 
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Chapter IT. 

T° Witness the separation of the body 

and its immaterial essence, even 
when the process is accompanied by all 
the forms attendant on dissolution, when 
the quackeries of mourniog and medicine 
through a long illness have marked the 
gradual approach of death, and by dis- 
tracting the reflexions have blunted the 
feelings and relieved the intensity of grief 
—ven then’tis a most painful spectacle : 
one which, striking at the root of our 
self-conceit, convinces us of our insigni- 
ficance, and proclaims aloud that man is 
but “ the child of dust, the brother of 
the worm.” But this, painful as it is, 
cannot be compared with the acute feel- 
ings of grief experienced at beholding the 
sudden death of a beloved friend ; the 
unexpectedness of the occurrence stems, 
43 It were, the usual feeling of unmixed 
sorrow, and produces in its stead a dul] 
depression of soul, a sullen silent grief 
too heavy for utterance, and which seems 
as if toexpress it would increase its weight, 

Maurice beheld his friend’s death with 
the keenest emotion, his feelings over- 
powered him, he sank on a chair near the 
lifeless body, and for some moments was 
overcome by the violence of his emotions; 
he was soon, however, roused by the 
people in the room, and stifling his feel- 
ings, he gave some necessary orders, and 
retired to the bed prepared for him. 

Left to himself, he thought with in- 
creased sorrow of the untimely fate of 
his deceased {riend, and almost depreca- 
ted the chance which had brought him at 
such a moment to witness his death. His 
thoughts then took a retrospective glance 
to the period at which he had known 
him previously to his leaving England. 

Fhey had been together at a public 
school, where Wharton, who was by 
some years Maurice’s senior, had won 
his eternal friendship by the numerous 
kind offices which a bigger boy at a pub. 
lic school can render to his inferior ‘in 
size and age ; he had fought his battles, 
done his lessons, and screened his faults: 
the result was, that there subsisted he- 
tween the friends the wamnest senti- 


ments of affection and esteem : the pas- 
sions of school-boys are stronger than 
those of men, they know less of the 
world, and have not arrived at the. pe- 
riod of thinking most men knaves, and 
knowing many to be so—when, looking 
with coolnesa on the occurrences of life, 
and profiting by their experience, (often 
dearly bought) their attachments become 
rather subservient to their interests, than 
the results of their feelings. 

From the sombre reflections which 
had occupied his mind during the night, 
Maurice rose as soon as the day appear- 
ed, and after visiting his friend’s lifeless 
corse, and giving directions about his 
funeral, which he learned from the land- 
lady Wharton had desired to be as plain 
as possible, and not at all differing from 
these of the villagers, he proceeded to his 
home, where he found his friends as well 
as he could wish, and received a most 
ardent welcome—the joy of the meeting 
was somewhat checked by the melancho- 
ly account of the death of his unfortunate 
friend. 

A week from the day on which Whar- 
ton had died, Maurice followed his bier 
to the grave. It was a most romantic 
spot in which he had desired to be bu- 
ried, upon a small eminence in the vil- 
lage church-yard ; an immense yew- 
tree overshadowed the grave, and the 
wind rustling through its thick branches 
made a sighing*sound at every blast. 
Without any very great effort of the ima- 
gination, it might have seemed to be 
performing a requiem over the dead. In 
this spot, which commandgd a view of 
the village-school aod the surrounding 
country, Wharton had loved to sit for 
hours together ; and here, a short time 
before his death, he had requested to be 
interred, 

Maurice stood in a reverie, almost in- 
sensible to the objects around him, until 
the hollow sound of the heavy earthstrik- 
ing on the coltin roused him—it seem- 
ed to break as it were, the last link of 
the chain which had connected the de- 
ceased to humanity. He listened de- 
voutly to the rémainder of the burial ser- 
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vice, the most sublime of all the offices 
of the church of England, calculated at 
the same time to inspire a resignation to 
the will of the Almighty, and to impart 
consolation to the the mind borne down 
with grief. 

Among Wharton's papers was found 
a note, in which he desired, that after the 
peyment of his funeral, and other ex- 
penses, the remainder of the money he 
possessed, should be given to his hostess, 
as some remuneration for the kindnesses 
he had received from her. Maurice ful- 
filled his friend's intentions, and retired 
lfome with a heavy heart, where, at the 
first opportunity, he opened the manu- 
si) which Wharton had given him. 

n the first leaf, and evidently writtea 
much later than the beginning of the 
book, was written as follows :— 

“ When a man’s mind has become so 
much estranged from bis fellow men (no 
matter whether by his own vices or by 
those of others) that he feels no social 
tie, which causes him to take any interest 
in the affairs of the world and its inhab- 
itants ; when his spirit has been so much 
wounded, that the agcidental collision of 
his own withthe human feelings of others, 
has no effect but that tearing afresh those 
wounds which the hand of time may 
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sear into forgetfulness, but can never re- 
store to health; it is some consola- 
tion to pour forth on paper the over- 
flowings of his heart—at least I find it 
so—and as on looking back upon the 
occurrences of my life, I see many cir- 
cumstances which now seem to have 
been mighty ridiculous, though they 
once appeared of vital importance to me, 
I have determined to put them on peper, 
in order, as Montaigne says, ‘to make 
them ashamed of themselves.” Some 
of them are of a more sombre cast ; and, 
perhaps, when the cold, but friendly 
grasp of death shall have ceased the 
throbbing of the heart which now pants 
from the oppression of the world, some 
congenial spirit may light upon these 
paves, written as cursorily as the feelings 
which prompted them, occurred to the 
mind of the writer. Should such a one 
meet with them when the eyeof the world 
is not upon him, and the hand which now 
traces them shall have mouldered into 
that oblivion which (but that religion 
forbids the murmur) his aching miod 
wishes it never woke from, the recital 
may beguile him of a tear—the suffer- 
ance has cost me many—if this should 
not be the case, they will at all even 
serve to light a fire.” : 


\ 
To be continesd. bie 
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A be fall of the French government 
was among the most memorable 
catastrophes that ever shook the European 
system. Great disasters at home, great 
vicissitudes abroad, the unexampled suf- 
ferings of the, surrounding nations, and 
the consummate triumph of the rival 
power which had fought from the begin- 
ning against her violence and her princi- 
ples, crowded into the last twenty-five 
years a mass of interest utterly une- 

ualled in the memory of civilization, 

be French revolution had another 
interest; it seemed to have been devised 
as a mighty lesson to all ranks of men, 
The period which shewed Sovereigns 
shaken from their thrones, like dust from 
the balance, shewed the most pitiless in- 
cursions on individual happiness. All 
conditions in France bore their share io 


giving this dreadful experience to the 
world. But of all, the highest contn- 
buted the most unmerited and fearful 
share. The royal family of France sat, 
at the close of the American war, on a 
throne the most enviable that ever bore 
a monarch, if in thrones all is not vanity. 
The’kingdom, recovered from the agi- 
tation of a brief war, was returning to 
rapid prosperity: the intelligence of the 
nation was flowing outin energized in- 
dustry, wealth, and literature. [fonoured 
as the central land of European cultiva- 
tion, France was already ascending to 
the heiznt from which she was to look 
down as the great mistress of European 
power, The king was young, popular, 
accomplished, a man of virtue, aad a pa- 
triot; the queen, the finest woman of 
har age, admirable for talent, grace, and 
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beauty,—the daughter of a heroine, and 
with a beart noble as her mother’s; their 
children, full of the promise of beauty 
and virtue, the hope of France. Ina 
moment this brilliant prospect was over- 
shadowed, and if human nature were to 
have been searched for an example of 
the deepest humiliation, it must have 
been found ia the andst of that illustri- 
ous and ruined family. They had one 
consolation, and it was above all that 
the world could give; they were inno- 
cent. With the sufferings of the old con- 
fessors of the gospel, they had their pa- 
rity.. Kcheered them in their prison ; 
it threw dignity around their dying hour ; 
it made their grave glorious; but it 
ed the crime of France. A 
wretched and bloody people, haunted 
by the memory of their murder, and 
driven to lose the last crime in the agita- 
tion of new guilt, wanc cred with fire and 
sword through the nations, its hand 
against every man, and the world’s hatred 
warriog against the world’sencmy. The 
mark of Cain was on its forehead, and 
in due time it was stricken. The inju- 
ries of Europe have been vindicated in 
the punishment of France. The inju- 
ries of her royal family have been left 
to another vindication, gentler but not 
leas decisive. The single survivor of 
their prison has been placed in her old 
' eonspicuous rank, and in it has given evi- 
dence of the admirable qualities which 
lived in that place of martyrdom. She 
has been tried in all the stronger emer- 
gencies that display the noble heart. In 
the endurance of long and hopeless exile, 
in the perils of rebellion, in the sudden 
return to the palace of her ancestors, she 
has had the whole trial that pain, danger, 
aod prosperity could offer for the tempt- 
ation of the spint. In all she has been 
found equal to the exigency. ‘lhe 
Duchess d’Angouleme is now the repre- 
sentative of the virtues which were bu- 
ried in the grave of her parents. ‘The 
memory of Louis and AntoiNerter is 
renewed to the world, in the magnan- 
traity of their child ; and France,awakene 
ed from her delirium, has learned to 
curse the treacherous hands that robbed 
ber of sovereigns, who could possess and 
sag =i the virtues living before their eyes. 
‘The present volume details the early 
‘process of the Revolution down to the 
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release of the Duchess d’Angouleme 
from the Temple. The narrative is of 
unequal excellence ; but it is of high au« 
thority. The memoirs of eye-witnesses 
have been chiefly employed. Hose’s, 
Cuery’s, and the Dechess p Ax- 
GouLEme’s affecting journal have given 
the chief material of the latter part: the 
earlier is from the most authentic docu- 
ments ofthe time. We quote the attack 
on the Bastile, the first open violence 
against the laws and thethrone. | 

‘‘ Apprehensive of disturbances, the 
Governor of the Bastile, the Marquis de 
Launay, had afew days before arranged 
for itsdefence, by placing someadditional 
guns on the walls. A quantity of small 
arma, balls, and cartridges had been alse 
brought in, besides two hundred and 
fifty barrels of powder. The garrison 
consisted of one hundred and fourteeu 
mep, chiefly invalids, besides the Gov- 
ernor’s servants. About two in the 
morning of the 13th, the Governor 
ordered the soldiers to occupy ihe castle, 
and placed sentinels at the gate leading 
to the street of St. Antome. During 
this day no act of violence was com- 
mitted, but some shojs were discharged 
at the guards on the tower. Early on 
the morning of the 14th, the sentinels of 
the gate St. Antoine were taken prisoners 
by the people, and carried to the com- 
Mittee at the town-house. About ten in 
the morning, three deputies came from 
the committee as far as the iron railing 
at the first draw-bridge, and desired to 
speak with the Governor, who went to 
them; but seeing an immense crowd, 
he said that only the three deputies could 
be admitted, and offered to send out as 


many hostages while they remained, | 


which was agrecd to. De la Rozterr, 
a Parisian burrister, and first elector of 
the district of St, Louis, arrived, and at 
his own request wus likewise adinitted. 
He said that he came to represent to the 
Governor, that the cannon, pointed from 
the towers on the different streets, had 
alarmed the inhabitants, and to solicit 
their being withdrawn. The Governor 
urged the impossibility of his compliance, 
without orders from his superiors. He 
observed that they were in places where 
they had been for many years past; 
but that to quiet those alarms, he would 
order them to be drawn. beck within the 
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parapet. Dela Rozier asked permis- your safety with our lives,” They thenre- 


sion to go into the castle, to see that this 
was done. The Governor at first ob- 
jected to this; but on being requested 
by Major de Losue, consented. As 
soon as De la Roziere was withio the 
eastle, he began to beseech the Governor 
and garrison not to fire on the people, 
but quietly yield the place: to this it 
was answered, that they would not fire, 
unless they were attacked ; and that the 
consequences must rest with the aggres- 
sors. After staying a short time, and 
completing the object of his mission, 
which afterwards appeared to have been 
to ascertain the best mode of attack, he 
retired. In about half an hour the 
people appeared in great numbers in the 
street St. Antoine, and in the 

Courte, armed with muskets, sabres, and 
hatchets, exclaiming, “ They must have 
the Bastile! Down with the troops !” &c. 
The officers begzed them from the walls 
to keep back, and represented the danger 
to which they wereexposing themselves : 
they however persisted in advancing, and 
as there were no troops to defend it, 
succeeded in getting down the first draw- 
bridge. The garrison on this, called 
out 'o them again to retire, or they must 
fire upon them ; but they answered by 
continuing to advance, and firing on the 
soldiers. The garrison now returned 
the fire, and drove the insurgents back 
to the first draw-bridze, from which they 
kept up a constant fire upon the ramparts. 
Soon after, a flag was seen advancing 
from the arsenal, followed by an im- 
mense outnber of people in arms, some 
of whomphialted in the first court, called 
the Court of the Elms, while others advan- 
ced to the next, calling out to the garrison 
not to fire, as deputies were come trom 
the town-house. De Lauwnay said that 
the deputies might advance, but that the 
people in arms must not advance be- 
yond the first draw-bridge. The sol- 
diers on the walls called out that they 
would not fire, and in proof ciubbed their 
muskets. After many signs and much 
entreaty, the people stopped, and the 
deputies advanced into the Pussage 
Courle. There they remained about 
ten minutes without advancing, notwith- 
standing the soldiers on the towers called 
out to them, “ Come and speak to the 
Governor; we will be answerable for 


returned to theK:imCourt,where in about 
a quarter of an hour they went away. 

“ The people again came ‘on, and the 
miserable irresolution of the Governor 
and treachery of the garrison gave them 
every advantage. In the teeth of the 
castle guns they set fire to the guard- 
room, and to the Governor’s house. A 
cannoo was then fired at them, the only 
one discharged during the attuck, the 
place having been defended simply with 
muskets ! 

“Tbe French guards, who had been 
seduced from their allegiance, now ap- 
peared, bringing a mortar, two four 
pounders, and a cannon inlaid with 
silver, which had been taken out of the 
Garde Meuble. De Launay having 
neglected to lay in provisions, and the 
people persisting in their determination 
to reduce the plre-e, about four o’clock 
in the afternoon, all the non-commissioa- 
ed officers went to solicit the Governor 
to surrender it! Finding himself in this 
extremity, he endeavoured to fire a 
pistol into the gunpowder which was 
deposited io the ‘Tour dela Liberté, but 
was prevented by two serjeants. He 
asked the garrison what they wished him 
to do? He said his own opinion was, 
thatthey ought to defend themselves to 
the last, and even blow up the place 
rather than fall into the hands of a furi- 
ousmob. But as the garrison continued 
to insist on surrendering, he gave a 
white handkerchief to a serjeant, ordered 
bim to shew it from the battlements, 
and sent adrummerto beat the Chamade. 
The populace, regardless of the siguals, 
and rendered more courageous by the 
cessation of resistance, continued to fire. 
They soon advanced to the draw-bridge 
and ordered it to be let down. The 
officer commanding the Swiss detach- 
ment, spoke to them through a loop hole 
at the side of the gate, and proposed 
that the garrison should be allowed to 
march out with their arms ; but the popu- 
lace exclaimed, “No! No!” He thera 
told them, that the troops would deliver 
wp the place and their arms, if they were 
assured that neither insult nor violence 
ofany kind would be offered to them. 
The insurgents replied, “ Let down the 
bridge, nothing shall happen to you.” 
The Governor om this assurance took 
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the key out of his pocket, and ordered 
two corporals to let down the bridge. It 
Was no sooner down, than the people 
rushed into the court,and attacked the in- 
valids who had laid down their arms, and 
were ranged along the wall on the right. 

“ The Swiss were opposite to them, 
and escaped; not being immediately re- 
marked ; owing probably to the canvas 
frocks which they wore over their uni- 
forms. The people then entered the 
apertments of the officers, where they 
broke the furniture,doors, and windows; 
and so great was the confusion, that 
. Many continued to fire, and, without in- 
tending it, killed and wounded their 
companions. The officers and invalids 
were dragged to the Greve.” 7 

De Laonay was assassinated in front 
6f the town-house by the mob ; his head 
cut off, and paraded through the streets 
on a pike. 

Besides this unfortunate nobleman, 
they murdered M. De Loswe Saeray, 
Major of the Bastile; De Hesseites, 

vost of the Merchants; De Mrray, 
Aide-Major, and Prrran, Lieutenant 
of the Invalids. 

“ The people now, intoxicated with 
their successes, began to search the cells. 
But what was their astonishment to find 
that those dreary dungeons, which they 
expected to find crowded with the vic- 
tims of despotism, contained but seven 
prisoners! Four of those had been 
placed there, preparatory to their trial for 
an extensive forgery of bills of exchange ; 
one, a notorious offender, as a temporary 
punishment ; one, who was insane, and 
whom the mob afterwards sent to a mad- 
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house; and the last, the Count pr 
Sotaces, who by his own detail had 
been arrested at Toulouse, by an order 
from the minister, granted at the request 
of his own father, for dissipation and 
other misconduct. He had been first 
sent to Vincennes, and afterwards re- 
moved to the Bastile in February 1784. 
Having heard the firing, he enquired of 
the turnkey, who had just brought up his 
dinner, what it meant. He was told it 
was occasioned by a revolt of the people, 
on account of the scarcity of bread; but - 
while the tumkey was apologizing for 
being later than usual in bringing him 
his dinner, the room was filled with 
armed men. It wassome time before 
the Count could think himself in safety. 
He was removed to an hotel. The 
populace, of their own impulse, had 
destroyed the Governor's house, and 
some of the other buildings of the Bastile. 
But the committee at the town-house 
resolved that the castle itself should be 
demolished. The city architects were 
appointed to conduct the work, and this 
immense edifice was soon levelled with 
the ground. Many cannon-balls were 
found in the walls, supposed to have 
been lodged there during the war of the: 
Fronde, at the battle in the Faurbourg ~ 
St. Antoine, when the Royal army was 
commanded by Turexye, and that of 
the Fronde, by the great Conner. The 
Bastile was begun to be built in 1369, 
by order. of Charles V., and finished by 
his successor in 1383, as a state prison. 
Upon the acvession of Louis XVIJ., the 
registers had been inspected, and most 
of the prisoners liberated.” 
| ¢ 
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PRESENT STATE OF THE TURCO-OREEKISH lesser districts to the subordinate aghas, 


PROVINCES OF ASIA MINOR. 


who again reimburse themselves by pro- 


(HE Tarkich dominions areaivided gressive extortion. The authority of the 


into a number of provinces, which 
are governed by pashas, or beys,according 


ral 


to their extent. Those officers deai 
a their appointments from t 


orte, bat they soon indemnify them- 
selves for that expence, by selling the 
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superior pashas is almost unlimited, and 
in the remote provinces their allegiance 
is very equivocal. One of their princi- 


ne pal obligations is, to furnish a certain 


proportion of troops, and, when sume 
moned, to accompany them in peréoa to 
the imperial camp. 

Mehemmet, the pasha of Adalia, fora 
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lang tipe hal not only evaded this sums their lives; and the rest, ineluding Ah- 
mons, but had even refused to. seod his med, our Bin Bashy, and about a bun- 
quota. The incensed Porte at first could dred of their followers, threw themselves, 
oly menace, being too fully occupied into, boats, and escaped to sea ip various, 
by the war with Russia either to depose directions. : 

os punish him. Ahmed, bis brother, We afterwards learned that Ahmed, 
apd avowed enemy, at that time, lived with a few attendants, had. taken refuge 
under the protection of Kasa Osman in the barren island of Rashat, where he 
Ogloo, the pasha of Magnesia, and per- was soon discovered and strangled ; and, 
hgpp the most powerful chieftain of Ana- algo, that the vegsel containing the plga- 
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tolia. Through his influence, Ahmed 


secretly purchased, at Conatantinople, a. 


fermau of appointment to his brother’s 


derad treasure had been seiged by the bey 
of Rhodes, and honoyrably restored. 
Adalia is beautifully situated round 9 


pashalik ; for which he was to pay, if small harbour: the streets appear to. rise 


ultimately successful, 150,000. piastres, 
‘The Porte, however, seldom goes farther 
than to grant the ferman :—there jt is; 
get possession as you can, Abmed, 
therefore, accompanied by our passenger, 
the Bin Bashy, proceeded to Scala 
Nuova; and, with the assistance of the 
pasha of Magnesia, embarked about 
three hundred well-armed volunteers in 
small vessels, giving out there that they 
were a reinforcement for the pasha of K- 
egypt. Ina few days they reached Adalia, 
where, pretending that they were trading 
vessels returning from Alexandria, and 
in want of provisions, they entered, the 
harbour without exciting suspicion. After 
dusk the confederates, who had ull 
then been concealed under apparent 
merchandise, suddealy landed, and, seiz- 
1og on the gates of the city, and oo the 


behind each other, like the seats of a 
theatre; and, on the level summit of the 
hill, the city is encloged by a ditch, a 
double wall, and a series of square tower, 
about fifty yards asunder. We endee- 
voured to obtain parmission to. pags along, 
the inside of the walls, and to examine 
them and the towers; but the bey re- 
minded us of the rigid laws of the empire 
on that subject, and, without absolutely - 
refusing, put it to my feglings whether, 
circumstanced as he was with regard to, 
the Porte, I would urge him to do what 
his enemies would not fail to distort into 
a grave offence. There was no answer- 
ing this appeal, and we contented our- - 
selves with an external view. 

The population of Adalia probably 
does notexceed 8000, two-thirds of which 
T understood to be Mohammedan, the 


palace, they proclaimed their leader tobe other third Greek. These Greeks are 
the lawful pasha. Thenextday Ahmed acquainted with no other language than 
rifled Mehemmet’s treasury, wherein, it the Turkish ; yet, though some of their 
is said, @ million of piastres were found; prayers are translated into that tongue, 
and which, for fear of a reverse of fortune, the principal part of the liturgy is re- 
were instantly embarked, and consigned peated in Greek by the papaa, or priests... 
to the care of his patron at Scala Nuova. of whom the greater number are as 
Mehemmet, fortunately for himself, ignorant of the meaning as their congre- 
was in the country when the city had gation. Chandler mentions a similar 
been surprised. He speedily exerted the circumstance at Philadelphia: and in 
resources yet left to him; the best of some of the other inland towns of Asia 
which were the affections of his people: Minor, where the proportion of Greeks . 
aud these he undoubtedly possessed ; for, is but small, the language of their mas- 
. though his capital was taken, his treasure ters prevails as it does here. It is a sin- 
one, aod himself declared a rebel by gular fact, however, that at Scala Nuova, 
ie Porte, he was enabled to present a considerable sea-port near Ephesus, 
himself before the walls of the city, on the contrary takes place ;—few. ‘Purks 
the fourth day, with six thousand faithful there speak Turkish fluently; even the. 
adherents. During two days the conflict agha and the janissaries conversed with 
was doubtful, but at length victory each other in Greek, and explained them- 
crowned his efforts. Two-thirds of his selves imperfectly toour Turkish inter- : 
antagonists payed for their temerity with preter. . 
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Petrified Béach of Sdinty. . AI 
PETRIFIED BEACH. ment for this recently formed ‘rock bas 

The store bounding this plam was been derived; and, perbaps, wherever 
onee e pravdl beach ; but, from the up+ the petrified beach occurs, a similar niode 
per part of the shope to some distauce of accounting for it might be furnished 
yoto thesea, itis now a solid crast of by an attentive investigation of the adja- 
mog-stone, from one to two feet in cént strata. | 
ickness. This petrified beach is not In the island of Rhodes there are hills 
peculiar to the plam of Seltinty: meny ef pudding-stone couvsiderably elevated 
instanees of it, on a smailer scale, had above the sea: I have fragments of st 
been alredy observed ow the coasts of which cannot be distingwished from those 
‘Asia Minor, and:a few in some parts of we had detached from the beach of Se- 
Greeve; and I have been informed that linty, or from that of port Raphti in 
en example of it also occars in Sicily. Greece ; except that its consolidation is 
Being generally covered with loosd sand rather more complete, which may possi~ 
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and pebbles, it presents to the dye 00 ex- 
traordinaty appearanee ; but the anwary 
boat that should mistake {t for a common 
beach of yielding materials, and should 
run upon it before a following surf, mnght 
be fatatly apprized of its error. The spe 
eimens from various places that I have 
examined, differ but Kittle from each 
other: gravel predominates in some, 
coarse sand in others, or they lie in al- 
ternate layers of each. ‘Fhe pebbles in all 
are more or less rounded ; but the more 
jegged-and angular they are, the stronger 
. is the aggregate. The gravel is a collec- 
tion ofa great variety of different species, 
though the greater part of them seem to 
be calcareous. ‘The cement or paste by 
which they are united jis likewise calcare- 
us, and'so tenacious, that a blow saffi- 
cient to break the mass, more frequently 
fractures even the quartz pebbles, than 
dislodges them from their bed. 

Close to the westward of Sidé we had 
found some ledges of roek, partly above 
and partly under water, which appear to 
have been produced in a similar manner. 
This rock contains a large proportion of 
broken ‘tiles, both red and yellow, of 
shells, bits of wood, and of such rabbish 
as might be expected in the vicinity of a 
town. It is uncotnmonly tard ; but, as 
we had no tools in the boat, satisfactory 
specimens could not be detached. Near 
to these rocky ledges, a ridge of low hills 
tises to the height of about eighty feet : 
they tonsist of thin horizontal strata of 
soft grey limestone, or rattier of half in- 
darated marl, and are intersected hy 
deep gullies, which have been worn 
through by streams that trickle across 
‘ the beach into the sed. Perhaps the cal- 
careous putticles thus washed down may 
Point out, the source frdm whence the ce- 


bly arise from the greater ure of the 
incumbent weight, and froth its longer 
ex to the air. It is remarkable 
that d horizontal stratum of stone-mart 
appears to have once covered these hills, 
At Cape Krio, the ancient Cnidus, there 
is also much calcareous breccia, which is 
extremely hard: the base of one of the 
temples is composed of it, though the 
superstructure is of marble. At Phase- 
lis we found a patch of the petrified 
beach, and again at a few miles to the 
eastward of Alaya; where, being thin, 
the sea has undermined and blown it up 
in several places, leaving the subordinate 
gravel in its natural state. It is, how. 
ever, needless to enumerate bere all the 
places where it may be fouad on this 
coast: they are every where expressed 
in the survey, in order to warn the mari- 
ner, as well as for the purpose of enabling 
future visitors to ascertain whether the 
principle continues at work, or whether 
the efforts of the sea arenow employed 
in the subversion of what has been al- 
ready formed. At Pompeiopolis it will 
be necesshry to revert to the subject ; 
but the great length of the: petrified 
beaeh of Sdlinty seemed-to offer a fit 
opportunity for bringing together these 
slight notices upoa a subject, which may 
be curious to those who have not wit- 
nessed similar phenomena; and which 
must be. interesting to all who reflect bow 
rare are the opportunities of observing 
the process of nature when engaged in 
the formation of sew rocks, compared 
“with the every where visible means by 
which the gradual desttuction of the old 
rocks is aceomplished. 
PIRATES, DESCENDANTS OF THE LACE- 
DEMONIANS, 
We weighed in pursuit of a smallarm- 
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‘ed weesel that had tacked off shore on the primati, or magistrates, came off to 

reeiving the frigate at anchor. A express their gratitude for our having de- 

ik, of whom she had been in chace, livered them from one at least of that 
was quickly spoken, and the master pro- fraternity which had so often laid their 
fussing his belief that she was a pirate, island uoder contribution; and they 
redoubled our anxiety to catch her. By pointed out a rock near the ship, where, 
the term pirate is not meant a Barbary three days before, two Mainot pirates had 
corsair: the predatory states of that adjourned to divide the plunder of a 
coast, however rapacious, confine their Tutkish boat; whose crew, consisting of 
hostilities to distinct nations; and, how- five men, they bad massacred there, spar- 
ever inhuman their treatment, the value ing only one passenges; and him they 
of the slave is a guarantee for the life of had deprived of an eer. . The truth of 
the captive: butin the district of Maina, this story was confirmed by the poor fel- 
the southern province of the Morea, low himself, who afterwards came oa 
there is a regularly organized system of board to have his wound dressed; and 
absolute and general piracy. ‘The nume- an officer, who was despatched to the 
ber of their vessels, or armed row-boats, rock, reported that the five bodies were 


fluctuates between twenty and ‘thirty ; 
they lurk behind the headlands and in- 
numerable rocks of the Archipelego. All 
flags are equally their prey, and the life 
or death of the captured crew is merely 
a question of convenience. A ‘Turkish 
prize is the only exception to this rule; 
for, as they expect no mercy if taken by 
Turks, they rarely give them quarter. 
The preceding year we had found one 
of these pirates concealed in a small 
creek of Hermonissi, a barren island to 
the westward of Stampalia : as our boats 
approached, they fired into them from 
the cliffs, and rolled down large stones, 
which wounded two of ourmen. We 
destroyed the vessel, and compelled most 
of the crew to submit: the reat retreated 
to the craggy heights, and we made sail 
in quest of their comrade, who we learn- 
ed was skulking among the neighbouring 
islands; but the darkness of the night, 
and the warning fires from the top of the 
island, enabled him to escape. On re- 
turning to Hermonissi, we found that a 
couple of nights’ starvation had rendered 
the remaining rogues more tractable, for 
they eagerly came down to the boat and 
surrendered themselves. Nothing could 
be more contemptible than the appear- 
ance of this vessel; yet she rowed fast, 
possessed a swivel and twenty muskets, 
and, with the forty ferocious-looking 
villains who manned her, might bave 
carried the largest merchant ship in the 
Mediterranean. Nay, two of these vessels 


had lately secured themselves under a 


rock, and had actually frustrated the 
repeated attacks of a Turkish frigate. 
Having occasion to anchor at Stampalia, 


still lying there, a prey to ionumerable 
birds. The little that is generally known 
of these profligate descendents from the 
Spartans, and of their desperate piracies, 
may perhaps plead a seficon t apology 
for this short digression. 

TARSUS, NOW TERE0OS, THE BIRTH PLACE 

OF ST. PAUL. 

The same motives which bad restrained 
me from visiting in person the ruins of 
Seleucia, and other places remote from 
the coast, here also induced me to relin- 
quish the pleasure of accompanyiog this 
expedition. The temptation was, in- 
deed, great: few cities, in Asia-Minor, 
were more celebrated than the ancient 
Tarsus ; and even the modern city bears 
a respectable rank in the Turkish empire. 

The officera found the distance to Ter- 
soos about four hours, or twelve miles, 
through a level and well cultivated coun- 
trv. On their arnval, they waited oa 
the mooseellim, or governor; but they 
were desired to produce their ferman 
from the Porte, before they could be 
admitted. He detained it along time, 
and on several pretexts evaded granting 
them an audience: at length, however, 
they were admitted to his presence; 
when, alter much haughty and imperti- 
nent examination on his part, and ex- 
postulation on their's, he offered them 
coffee, and permitted them to take a 
walk through the city, but refused chem 
spy protection. He suspected, or pre- 
tended to suspect, that they were travel- 
ling merchants, who ought to have mede 
him a present; but the true cause of thie 
conduct was, that he did not see the 
fngate from the towa; her appearance 
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would have been a more efficient intro- 
duction than either ferman, present, or 
accompanying janiseary: and, indeed, 
we iavariably found the civility of these 
semi-barbarians te be exactly in the in- 
verse ratio of their distance from the ship. 

The permission to walk about the 
town was of hittle avail; as they were 


closely followed by a rabble, who ob-. 


structed and insulted them. They were 
however able to estimate the length of 
the city to be upwards of a mile, and, 
though very straggling, that it must con- 
tain several thousand inhabitants. There 
are many respectable looking mosques 
and minarehs; one of which was dis- 
tinctly seen from on board. All the 
houses are small and wretched, except 
that of the moossellim; but there were 
bazaars well stocked, and the inhabitants 
had a general look of business, At the 
north-west extremity of the town, they 
found the remains of an ancient gate ; 
and near it a very large, and apparently 
artificial, mound, with a flattop, from 
whence they had a view of the adjacent 
plain, and of the river Cydaus, which 
skirts the eastern edge of the city. The 
plain presented the appearance of an 
immense sheet of corn-stubble, dotted 
with small camps of tents, which are 
made of hair cloth, and in which the 
peasantry reside at this season, while the 
harvest is reaping, and the corn treading 
out. Our party were assured by an Ar- 
Tmenian, with whom they conversed, that 
all] the remains of antiquity had been 
destroyed, or converted into modern 
buildings, except the theatre, which lay 
near the river, covered with rubbish and 
bushes. He dissuaded them from search- 
ing for it, or from staying much longer in 
the town; alleging the ferocious disposi- 
tion of the people as well as of the 
governor, and appealing to their counte- 
napees for the truth of his assertion. 
They learned also that, about twenty 
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hours to the northward of Tarsns, there 
is a remarkable defile through a great 
chain of mountains, which are every 
where else inaccessible. This pass, as 
they were informed, admits about eight 
horses abreast, and has been cut through 
the rock to the dépth of about forty feet: 
the marks of the tools are still visible in 
its sides.* 

The party returned by a different route 
to Kazalu, near which place they passed 
the foot of another large flat-topped 
mound ; bat the lateness of the evening 
prevented a closer examination. From 
the ship it had appeared to be artificial ; 
and, from the habit we had acquired of 
appropriating ancient names, it obtained 
that of the tomb of Sardanapalus. 

Tersoos river, the ancient Cydnus, 
which once received the stately galleys 
of Cleopatra, is now inaccessible to a 
but thesmallest boats; though within side 
the bar, which obstructs the entrance, it 
is deep enovgh, and about 160 feet wide, 
Nothing was seen of the stagnant lake, 
Rhegma, which Strabo describes as be- 
ing the harbour of Tarsus ; but it would 
be very satisfactory to trace the river 
from the sea to the city. 

The extreme coldness of this celebrated 
river is said to have occasioned the death 
of Frederick Barbarossa, and to have 
proved nearly futal to Atexander, We 
found the water undoubtedly cold, but 
not more so than that of the other rivers 
which carry down the melted snow of 
Mount Taurus; and we bathed in it 
without feeling any pernicious effects.” 

* Thisappearsto have been the celebrated 
pass by which Cyrus, Alexander, and Severus 
entered Cilicia. According to Xenophon 
(Jib. i.) it was only wide enough to admit a 
single charivt, yet it was abandoned to the, 
two former conquerors without resistance. 
Niger hetter enderstood its importance; and 
but for an extraordinary accident, he would 
there have etlectually stopped the victorious 


career of the Emperor Severus.---Herodian, 
lib. iti. Cartius, lib. iii. 
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From the Litérary Cserctte. 


WRENCH ANECDOTES. 
ie is impossible tq conceive that any 
mental suffering arising from fear 
could exceed that experienced by the 
traveller whose adventure is the subject 


of this Namber. There was no illusion 
ia it, all was real ; yet in him the horror 
of a supernatural enemy superseded all 
dread of a mortal assassin, which his 
midnight intruder might have been sup- 
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posed to have proved. Monsieur de 
Couange, on a wandering excursion 
which be was making with a friend 
through one of the French provinces, 
found it aecessary one night to take re- 
fuge from a storm, in an ion which bad 
dittle else to recommesd it but that the 
host was well knowa to Monsieur de 
Conange. This man had all the inctina- 
tion in the world to accommodate the 
travellers to their satisfaction, but unfor- 
tunately he possessed not the power. 
The situation was desolate, and the few 
chambers the house contained were al- 
ready occupied by other travellers. There 
remained unengaged only a single par- 
Jour on the ground floor, with a closet 
adjoining, with which, inconvenient as 
they were, Monsieur de Conange and his 
friend were obliged tocontent themselves. 
The closet was prepared with a very un- 
inviting bed for the latter, while they 
eupped together in the parlour, where it 
was decided Monsieur de Conange was 
to sleep. As they purposed departing 
very early in the morning, they soon retir- 
ed to their separate beds and ere long fell 
into a profound sleep. Short, however, 
had been Monsieur de Conange’s repose, 
when he was disturbed by the voice of 
his fellow traveller crying out that some- 
thing was strangling him. Though he 
heard his friend speak to him, he could 
not for some time sufficiently rouse him- 
self from his drowsiness. to awaken to a 
full sense of the words his friend had ut- 
tered. ‘That it was in a voice of distress 
“he now perfectly understood, and he 
called anxiously to inquire what was the 
matter—no ans'ver was returned, no 
sound was heard, all was still as death. 
Now seriously alarmed, Monsieur de 
Conange threw bimself out of bed, and 
taking up his candle, proceeded to the 
closet. What was his horror and aston- 
ishment when he beheld his friend lying 
senseless beneath the strangling grasp of 
a dead man, loaded with chains. ‘The 
cries of distress which this dreadful sight 
called forth soon brought the host to his 
ussistance, whose fear and astonishment 
acquitted him of being in any way art 
actor in the tragic scene before them. 
Ie was however a more pressing duty to 
endeavour at recovering the senseless 
traveller than to unravel the mysterious 
event which had reduced him to that 
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state. The barber of: the villege we 
therefore immediately sent for, and in 
the mean time thoy extricated the travel- 
fer from the grasp of the maa, whose 
hand had in death ¢losed on his throet 
with a force which rendered it difficak 
tounclench. While performing this they 
happily ascertained the: the spark of life 
still faintly glowed in the heart of the 
traveller, although wholly fled from thst 
of his ussaulter, ‘The operation of bleed- 
ing, which the barber now arrived te 
perform, gave that spark new vigoar, 
and he was shortly pat to bed out of 
danger, and left to all that could aow be 
of service to him—repose. 

Monsieur de Conange then felt bin 
self at liberty to satisfy his curiosity in 
developing the cause of this strange ad- 
venture, which was quickly effected by 
his host. ‘This man informed him that 
the deceased was bis groom, who bad 
within a few days exhibited sach strong 
proofs of mental derangement as to ren- 
der it absolutely necessary to use coef 
cive measures to prevent his either doing 
mischief to himself or others, and tha 
he had in consequence been confined 
and chained in the stables—but that tt 
was evident his fetters had proved too 
weak to resist the strength of frenzy, and 
that in liberating himself he had passed 
through a little door, imprudently lef 
unlocked, which led from the saddle 
room into the closet in which the trae 
ler slept, and had entered it te die with 
such frightful effects on his bed. 

When in the course of a few days 
Monsieur de Conange’s friend was able 
to converse, he acknowledged that never 
in his life had he suffered so much, and 
that he was confident had he uot fainted, 
madness must have been the const- 
quence of a prolonged state of terror. 

In the year 1807 a frigate was butk 
at Bourdeaux. It was related at the 
time, and contidently believed, that some 
English Naval Officers had come in 
disguise to Bourdeaux, to reconnoitre 
this vessel without being discovered, and 
that they left behind them a letter direct- 
ed to the master shipwright under whose 
direction it was built, saying that the 
frigate was a very fipe one, and desiring 
him to get it ready for sea as soon &s 
possible, because the English were # 
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toant of it. It was in fact taken 3 yoam would say: “I am not: pleased with 
alterwards at the mouth of the river. — mysalf to-day; I have not done any 
ss Oe thing for mazama ; I beve not earned har. 
NUMBER OF KNOWN VEGETABLES. = morning kiss.” When the royal family 
The number of plants yet known, was compelled by the unworthy populace 
amounts, according to the calculation of to remove to Paris, the prince still retain- 
Baron von Humbolt, to 44,000, of which ed this innocent propensity. A piece of 
6000 are agamous, that is, plants which ground was reserved for him in the gar- 
have no sexual organs, such as champig- den of the Tuileries, where he amused 


nons, lichens, &. Of the remainder 
there are found 


In Europe. . . . . . . 7,000 
Ia the temperate regions of Asia .1,500 
Ip Equinoctial Asia and the ad- 
jecent Islands . . . . . mre 
InAffica . 2. 2... 3,000 
In the temperate regions of 
America in both inioneet 4,000 
In Equinoctial America . - 13,000 
ToNew Holland andtheislands? 5,000 
of the Pacific Ocean . . , —— 
38,000 


“A. M. Jeantet, musical instrument- 
maker at Lyons, has made some im- 
provements on the bassoon, which he 
announces as having carried that instru- 
ment to such perfection, as to recommend 
it to supersede in les chunts d' Eglise, the 
Oto Serpent, heretofore so important 
in the Church ! 

An Irish Gentleman, not very cele- 
brated for correctness in pecuniary 
matters, was pressing a friend to lend 


himself every morning and tended his 
flowers, but not without an escort of the 
national guards. Many persons in Pa-. | 
rig yet remember to have seen this fine 
child sporting about there svith all the: 
navuele of his tender years, 
On one of the queen’s birthdays, Louis 
XVI. told his son that he ought that 
morning to gather the very finest nosegay 
he could, and present it to his mothec 
with alittle compliment. The Dauphio, 
after considering a moment, replied :— 
“« Papa, I have in my garden an immor- 
telle (everlasting flower). ‘This shall be 
all my nosegay and my compliment. I 
will present,it to her and say : ‘ Mamma, 
I wish that you may be like this flower!’”. 
After the flight and return of the royad- 
family from Varennes, when the Abbé 
Devaux, his tutor, was about to resume. 
his instructions, he began his first lesson 
by reminding his pupil that he had brok- 
en off in his grammatical studies at the 
degrees of comparison, but, added he, 
“You must have forgotten all this I sup-. 
pose.”’—** Oh no, you ara mistaken,” re- _ 


him a sum of money on bis bill. ‘ But joined the Dauphin; * only hear if I 


if F advance this will you repay me 
punctually,” said his friend: “ By 
Iwill, with the expense of the Protest 
aod all! !” 


THE DAUPAIN (LOUIS XviI.) 

A biography of the last Dauphin of 
France, by M. Eckard, just published 
with the title of Memozres historiques sur 
Louis XVII. contains some interesting 
traits of that unfortunate prince. 

So early as his fifth year, this promis- 
ing child took great delight in gardening; 
and a small plot of ground was laid out 
for him in the park at Versailles, Hith- 
er he repaired every morning and gather- 
ed flowers for a bouquet, which he laid 
upon the queen’s toilet before she rose 
from bed. When the weather prevent- 
ed bim from paying his usual tribute, he 


have, The postlive is when I say: My 
Abbe is a good Abbé—the comparative 
when Tsay: My Abbe is better thaa 
another Abbé—and the superlative,” he 
continucd, fixing his cyes on the queen, , 
“is when [ say: My mamiya ts the 
kindest and best of all mammas,” 
ees 

An author in La Correspondance 
Champenoise, a new publication of con 
siderable humour and merit, published 
at Paris, has the following anecdote in. 


the seventh letter; which, though not 
entirely new, is little known, toere having 


been strong reasons against its circulation 
at the time. 

“On the day on which the coronation 
of Buonaparte took viace, a balloon with 
an immense crown was committed to the 
air; the crowa descended at Rome, aod 


13% 


fell precisely upon the tomb of Nero, 
where it was shivered to pieces. This 
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all possible precaution—* Well,’ said he, 
after a moment's reflection, ‘it is better 


circumstance wastold to Buonaparte with that it should fall there than in the dirt!” 


LETTERS FROM A FATHER. 


oma 
¥rom the Eusopean Magazine. 


LETTER tv. 
afy dear Soa, 
T was said of one of the wisest and 
best men this country ever knew, 
that “ Study was his amusement.”-— 
This man was Lord Chief Justice Hale. 
He was a person of infinite persever- 
ance, and laborious attention, in the 
pee of his professional duties. 
Je felt the pledge he had made to his 
country as the most imperative call upon 
his exertions, and he had no personal 
reservation whatever to consult. The 
business of his official pursuits left him 
but little leisure at his disposal, and that 
lite he applied to the acquirements of 
bis younger days, and to writing many 
of those learned and useful books, for 
which the world is greatly his debtor. 
In his lordship’s instance we have a 
strong evidence of that satisfaction with 
which the mind, when matured in its 
judgment, retires from its severer toils of 
occupation, to the studies of its earlier 
progress ; and this is universally proved 
' to be the case with men of mind,—by 
which expression I mean men of intel- 
lectual reflection, who appreciate, as they 
ought, the opportunities which they en- 
joy of making themselves serviceable to 
society, not only in public life but in 
retirement also. To such a man we 
may naturally conclude, that this mode 


of recreating the mental powers, must’ 


have been productive of much delight- 
ful gratification ; and for this reason,— 
in his public capacity he wascalled upon 
to think for others ; in his season of re- 
wtirement he enjoyed the privilege of 
thinking for himself; and then it was 
that he experienced the pleasure of con- 
templating the effects of his youthful in- 
dustry, which had put him in possession 
of the most pleasing resources for every 
leisure moment that he might be able to 
command. But we must, at the same 
time, infer, that the time which he was 
able to appropriate to himself, when en- 
g2ged in fulfilling the obligations of his 


earlier employ, he did not throw away 
in empty and fruitless amusements. Had 
it been said of this great ornament of his 
country, that, when a young man, “ his 
amusements were his study,” the hon- 
ourable mention of his maturer years 
would never have been heard of ; for, [ 
am sure, you will allow, that nothing can 
be a clearer indication of a frivolous dix 
position, than an anxious desire to con- 
form every pursuit of professional busi- 
ness or official employ, to the” amusive 
recreations of a passing hour. It is not 
only a profligate abuse of the present, 
but a heedless surrender of all power to 


seize the better opportunities of the fue. 


ture. A man who, in his youth, has 
laid up a tolerable store of primary 
knowledge, and has taken care to retain 
it in his possession, by making it the 
subject of his contemplation at every 
season of remission from the graver con- 
cerns of business, will find that he bas 
reserved for himself the most pleasiog 
source of recreation, when he shall bave 
made a greater advance into life. 

But, perhaps, you will tell me, I have 
forgotten that you are not yet arrived at 
that period, when a man has no longer 
a relish for the common amusements 0 
society, and that, in the interim, ] am 
falling into an anachronism, in my ap- 
plication of Lord Hale’s example to 
yourself. I admit, my dear G—, that 
there is something more prospective i 
it, than what an immediate applicatioa 
of it may seem, at first view, to require; 
but, if it should please God, that you 
rise to eminence in the path which ye" 
have chosen for yourself, you will find 
that the most delightful recreation which 
you will then enjoy, will be to go beck 
to the studies of your youth, and to bold 
converse with those authors who formed 
your classical taste, and who gave Up 
their valuable treasures of refined ac 
quirement to your early application. 
And as, from the nature of your situa 
tion, progress towards eminence mus 
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of necessity, be slow, it is more than cy on your part, in permitting them to 
probable, that by the time you reach it, be so ; for I would anxiously hope, my 
your appetite for those amusements, to dear son, that, in this portrait, not a sin- 
which you are now so strongly attached, gle feature of likeness to yourself can be 
will have lost its zest, and you will be found, or will ever hereafter be recogniz- 
conteated to depend upoa yourself for ed in you, by those who have sense 
those seasons and subjects of recreation, enough to despise the similitude ; and, 
which the bustle of pablic entertainments I confess, it is my ambition, that those 
and crowded assemblies, are most cal- alone should be your companions and 
culated to disqualify you from enjoying. fends. 

Let me then be allowed to recommend The man of pleasure is the most 
most earnestly to your serious considera- heartless and most selfish of mankind : 
tion, the propriety and advantage of I had very nearly said, of all God’s crea- 
making the first source of recreation, tures; but I corrected myself, for God 
that which your classical stadies abun- never created a man of pleasure : he is 
dantly bestow, and have always ready a creature of preternatural conception 
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- edverted, the p 


to your hand. 

By such a plan you will, at all events, 
secure that satisfaction to which I have 
rofituble_emp 


of his form. 


and monstrous birth, begotten by the in- 
cubus Folly upon Fashion, and has no- 
thing in common with human kind but 
Is he a son or a brother, is 


our leisure time ; for I really do not he a husband or a father, he disclaims 


w a more desirable profit to be made 
ef the present, than that of providing 
for the future ; and this provision you 
will be assured of, if now, in the young- 
er part of your life, you take care that 
the knowledge of the gentleman be not 
lost in the pursuits of the man of plea- 
sure. These certainly comprehend but 
@ very slight connection with that recre- 
ation which you may wish to obtain, 
both for your mind and body ; not 
that I would be understood as urging an 
ascetic rejection of what are termed the 
pleasurable amusements of society. By 
po means: for it is not only a social 
concession, but a physical fact, that the 
mind cannot be profitably kept upon an 
unbending seretch of application, either 
to business or study ; yet I would have 
it,—pleasure, which, really yields amuse- 
ment,—and amusement, which produces 
something profitable, both in enjoyment 
and reflection. | 

A young man, who is a man of plea- 
sure by choice, and a man of business 
oily from necessity, is one who can 
pever be respected by the wise, nor es- 
teemed by the industrious ; and his 
companions can be only the dissolute 
and the idle. Let me give youa de- 
sctiption of one of these foolish youths, 
and request you will apply the portrait 
to some of those who, if they be your 
eseociates, can only become so in conse- 


1 5 of an inconsiderate complacen- 


’ 


Atmeweus. Vol. A-~ 


the social union of filial and domestic 
relation the instant that the duties of that 
telatioa demand a surrender of his dis- 
solute inclinations, Good principles my 
dear G—, influence the mind, not by 
any natural or physical force, or neces- 
sarily as pleasure or pain affect the body, 
making men attentive to them whether 
they will or not ; but in quite a differ- 
ent manner, and for their agency depend 
upon the permission of the will, the con- 
sent of the heart, and the governing in- 
clinations and passions. But can such 
an improvement and management of 
principles ever be expected from a man 
of pleasure ? whose will and heart and 
passions are the debasing agents of his 
degeneracy ? He studiously flies from 
all impressions of such principles—he is 


-uneasy whenever by chance they steal 


or force themselves into his mind, and 
always feels their visits unseasonable and 
impertinent.—His powers of existence 
are consumed between the sloth of the 
sluggard and the activity of a demon. 
Sensuality is his system, and seduction 
his study—the call of his passions, and 
not the dictate of his conscience, is the 
standard of his conduct ; the luxury of 
living, and not the rectitude of life, is his 
rulinglaw. Extravagant profusionmakes 
up the accounts of the day ; dissipation 
and debaucheries fill up the diary of its 
events. Time is his bitterest enemy, if 
it leaves him to a moment’s reflection, 
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reflection, and therefore his chief anxie- 
ty is to kill this enemy, by a constant 
succession of amusements, follies, and 
yice. He is a fopin his dress, and a 
fool in his talk, the fashion of both is 
his boast. In short, he is a morbid ex- 
cresceuce upon the comfort of the family 
to which he belongs, and carries witb 
him an infectious atmosphere into what- 
ever part of society he curses with his 
presence. 

Now what is there in this character 
that you would wish to engraft into your 
own ? Is there, indeed a single trait 
that you would desire to have blended 
with your own conduct? I should hope 
not; and I should flatter myself that 
you would shunsuch a being as contemp- 
tible in himself as he is unworthy of the 
attention or acquaintance of any one 
who has a manly sense of what is due to 
society and himself. Ask yourself to 
what purpose this disgrace of his kind 
lives? ‘To the worst of all purposes, to 
the indulgence of his own vain selfish- 
ness, and to the idle, unprofitable waste 
of life and the means of life. And can 
it be, my son, that you would ever de- 
grade yourself so low as to call such a 
man your friend, and suffer him to usurp 
an influence over your mind, and induce 
you to deviate from those proprieties 
which your better convictions justify you 
in maintaining? No, my dear G—, I 
will stake my best hope of your future 
progress, that should any one of his per- 
nicious principles have communicated 
the infection of bis manners to your's, 
you will cre long open your eyes, and 
view him nearer, in all the ugliness of 
his heart, and deformity of bis disposi- 
tion, nor suffer that insipid oscitancy, 
which he calls fashionable ease, to de- 
ceive you auy longer, into an adoption 
of his independence of sentiment, which 
is nothing more than a shameless disre- 
gard of all moral and social restraints ; 
or his freedom of speech, which is only 
‘the licentiousness of the libertine— 

“ Hic niger est hunc te Romane Caveto.” 

Who, then, can suppose that the in- 
temperate dissipations of such a man are 
"the amusements which a prudent youth 
would adopt, or his libertine habits 
those recreating pursuits which can re- 
novate the mind, or invigorate the frame ? 
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—No one, not even the fools of fashion, 
whose vices he imitates; for they, as 
well as this compound of crime and folly, 
feel themselves, by a superior influence 
which they cannot resist, compelled to 
pay homage to the very virtues which 
they ridicule. 

The recreation which is alone worthy 
of a wise and virtuous mind, is that 
which unbends it without debasing it, 
and which refreshes without diminishing 
its vigour. ‘There are many resources 
of intellectual amusement that may be 
enjoyed in a degree of refined gratifica- 
tion peculiar to a metropolitan residence. 
The libraries and lectures of the Institu- 
tions ; the Exhibitions ; the Literary 
Societies of this great depository of the 
Arts and Sciences,—all afford to the 
mind a continual feast of rational and 
improving entertainment; and, with 
certain restrictions, I will add to these 
the theatres. I say with certain restric- 
tions, because I cannot divest this amu- 
sive medium of the pernicious latitude 
which it gives to the demoralizing cor- 
ruptions of the age ; and a young man 
who commits himself to such a medium, 
risks the purity of his principles for an 
object of amusement, which conveys but 
little instruction unmixed with something 
which he neither ought to hear nor see ; 
but I doubt I am treading upon what 
you consider hallowed ground, and the 
names of Shakspeare, Otway, and She- 
ndan, will be placed by you in array 
against my observation, which, if you 
do not rejectit as a strait-laced objection, 
you will wave perhaps as an unnecessa- 
ry apprehension. We shall be able to 
judge of this when we discuss the com- 
parative profitableness of the various 
sources of recreation which I have al- 
ready mentioned. For the present, my 
dear G—, I shall not presume that to a 
young man of your sound education it 
will at all be necessary for me to urge 
any other appeal to your judgment, than 
that which it will of itself suggest ; I 
shall therefore content myself with the 
adventitious service of confirming your 
good impressions—fungar vice cotis, but 
I shall certainly avoid all reference to 
that Spartan sentiment—* vice to be 
hated needs but to be seen;” a saying 
which, like many others that have crepe 
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into common acveptatibn, is to be taken 
in a more qualified sense than it general- 
ly has been contemplated in. As far as 

u are concerned in it, I trust you will 
ong continue to be sensible of the ad- 
vantage of virtuous associations, and that 
under such auspices it will never be re- 
quisite for you to claim an intimacy, 
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with vice, in order to discover her hide- 
ous propensities, and ruinous influence. 
With this confidence in your moral for- 
titude, I cordially assure you that al- 
though I am your anxious father, I am 
not the less your assured and affection 
ate friend 
Aug. 1817. 
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ROUGH SKETCHES OF BATH, 


IMITATIONS OF HORACE; AND OTHER POEMS. BY Q: IN THE CORNER. 


aa 


From the Literary Gazette. 


LY 


Weta the publication of the Bath 
Guide, Bath has become a sort of 
nursery for light and humorous poetry. 
To this class belongs the present work, 
which appears to be that of a young 
writer destitute of nether humour nor 
talent, but in some parts rather crudely 
put forth, and not sufficiently attendant 
upon the celebrated rule of the Roman 
bard, who supplies the subjects for sever- 
al imitations : 
Nonumque prematar in annum. 


We do not think so much of the imi- 
tations of Horace. To be only endur- 
ed, pieces of this kind must now be ex- 
quisite ; these are but mediocre. 

The other poems display fancy and 
an easy vein of writing, though not of 
the highest order. We select one of 
them as a specimen, and as worthy of pre- 
serviog, from its familiar description of 
an imposition which attracted much pub- 
lic attention. It may perhaps be allow- 
ed us to preface ‘‘ Caraboo” with an ex- 
tract from Baker’s Chronicle of the 
Reign of King Stephen, which is curious 
in itself, and serves to shew that, after 
all, we do not far excel our rudest an- 
cestors in the novelty or cuaning of our 
3m postures, 

‘“* In this King’s time also, there ap- 
peared two children, a boy and a girl, 
clad in green, in a stuffe unknown, of 
a strange language, and of a strange diet ; 
whereof the boy being baptized, dyed 
shortly after, but the girl lived to be 
very old; and being asked from whence 
they were, she answered, They were of 
the Land of St. Martyn, where there are 
Christian Churches erected ; but that no 
Sun did ever rise unto them : but where 
that land is, and how she came hither, 
she herself knew not. ‘This I the au- 


ther write that we may know there’ are 
other parts of the world, then those 
which to us are known : and this story 
I should not have believed, ifit we not 
testified by so many and so credible wit- 
nesses as it is.” 


CARABOO. 
Oh! aid me, ye Spirits of wonder ! who 


In realms of Romance where none ventured 
before ; ; 
Ye Fairies ! who govern the fancies of men, 


And sit on the point of Monk Lewis's pen ; 
Ye mysterious Elves! who for ever remain 
With Lusus Natures, and Ghosts of Cock- 


ne; ; 
Who ride upon broomsticks, intent to deceive 
All those who appear predisposed to believe, | 


Aad softly repeat from your home in the 
spheres , 


Incredible stories to credulous ears 3 
Withevery thing marvellous, every thing new, 
We'll trace a description of Miss CaRaBoo. 
Johanna’s disciples, who piously came 
To present babies’ caps to the elderly dame, 
Though all hope of the virgin’s accouchement 
i 


so'er, - 
Shall meet with the smile of derision no more ; 


Their wonders were weak, their credulity 
small— 


€araboo was engender'd by nothing at all ! 


And where did she come from ?---and who can 
she be? 


Did she fall from the sky ?---did she rise from 
the sea? 


A seraph of day, or a shadow of night? 

Did she spring upon earth io a stream of gas- 
lig ; 

Did she ride on the back of a fish, or sea-dog? 

A spirit of:health, or adevil incog. ? 


Was she wafted by winds over mountain and 
stream ? ; 
Was she borne to our isle by the impulse of 


steam ? : cere 
Was she found in complete ‘ fascination 


elate ? 

Or discover'd at first ina chrysalis state ? 

Did some philosophic analysis draw 

Her component degrees from some botwwas~" 
spa! f the 
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Did some chemical process occasion her birth ? Leathera moran ber feet; a black shawl 


Did galvanic experiments bring her on earth ? round her hair ; : 
Is she new ? is she old? is she false? isshe | And of black worsted stockings an elegant 
true 


pair; 
Come read me the riddle of Miss Canazoo, Her gown was black stuff, and my readers may 


: uess 
Astronomers sage may exhibit her soon, If her dirs contains as much stuff'as her dress. 


A daughter-in-law to the man in the moon ; Of the famed Indian Jugglers we all must 
Or declare that her visit accounts for the rain have heard, — 


Which happen’d last year, and may happen 4 Who to Eu hr subsistence would swajlew a 


n¢ sword 5 
That oar poe appear in the course she Eat aa hl as anes who helieve tales 
ran, 


: Will andoubted)y swallow whatever you please 
Coeval perhaps with the spots on the sun; Lhave heard ea who SeciGai ac : 
That she may be connected-with Corsairs--all . 


these, wish’d- to deceive, 
And asmapy more possible thin gsas you please. After gist Sil person have lcarn’d to be- 
In whiat hand does she write A—In what Even those who have doubted the trath of hes 
_ tongue does she speak ? case 
Is it Arabic, Persic, Egyptian, or Greek ? Have forgotten their doubts whea they look’d, 
_ She must be a biue-stocking lady indeed, in her face. 


: . . have seen her; but if, when I see 
To write an epistle which no man can read; J never ; : 7 
: ‘ The truth of her tale is apparent to me, 
bh 
Thoug pbb — publishing scribes I 1 will ca n cel these lines, and most gladly re 
pene. earse 
Whose betters will meet with a fate much the Her swimming and fencing in beautiful verse ; 


th f 
She then wore no ear-rings, though still may In the graces and charms of my muse to adorn 


er. 
be seen Shall be the employment of 
The holes in her ears, where her ear-rings had Q. in rae CORNER. 
: been ; Bath, June 10h, 1817. 
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Prom the Moathly Magasiae. 
‘ Martigny ; Sept. 17, 1816. I pictured to myself the army transport- 
The Valley of Triant. Ing its materiel—its cannon, caissons, 
I ADDRESS you, my dear madam, forges, &c. dismounted and conveyed 
from the Octodurum of the Romans, Piece-meal to the mountain-summit; 
Here the roads from the upper Valais, the massive artillery-pieces removed 
the Pays de Vaud, the valley of Cha- from their carriage and bedded in the 
moupy, and the great St. Bernard, unite; trunks of trees, hollowed for that pur- 
here it was that, in the spring of the year Pose, and dragged through ice and snow 
1800, Bonaparte remained during seme Dy companies of one hundred men, each 
days, while the French army defiled be- Company yoked to ropes for that pur- 
fore him to the St. Bernard; and pose; the rest of the army bearing the 
it was from this place that he addressed 8fms, provisions, &c. every individual 
the subjoined lines to his brother trailing a burden of seventy or eighty 
Lucien :— pounds. But what will not the thirst of 
“ May 18, at night. glory accomplish, whether that feelin 

“Tam at the foot of the great Alps, in be kindled by the legitimate love a 
the midst of the Valais, The great St, liberty, or the unlicensed passion of 
Bernard presented many obstacles, but Conquest? Perhaps a more splendid 
they have been surmounted. A third of display of talent, of physical energy, and 
the artillery is in Italy: the army is de- unbounded enthusiasm, was never wit- 
scending by forced marches. Berthierig nessed! Marmont, Lasnes, Berthier, 
in Piedmont. Ina few days all will be 20d Murat, were the springs that put 
over.” ° that vast body in action, which, like a 
How much is the interest attending torrent, swept the plains of Piedmont, 
great events increased when we visit the and in three weeks decided the fate of 

ere-es where they have once had being | Italy. 
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The only town which lies between 

Martigny and the base of the mountain, 
is St. Pierre. The road leading to it is 
- pleasantly shaded by chesnut, pear, and 
other fruit trees ; beyond it, the country 
is richly ornamented with trees, copees, 
and meadows, whose uniformity of ver- 
dure is occasianally broken by isolated 
pieces of roek : through these, flows the 
rapid Drance. 
At a short distance beyond St. Pierre 
the road separates, the left branching off 
towards the great St. Bernard, and that 
to the right towards Triant and the Col 
de Balme. . 

We soon began to ascend the moun- 
tain by a rugged footway, the steepness 
of which continued to increase, until our 
hitherto moderate exercise was suceeed- 
ed by extreme difficulty and such exer- 
tion as put our passion for mountain- 
scenery to the test. The frequent jagged 
projection of rock, the loose stones which 
for ever turned under our feet, and re- 
tarded our progress, and the oppressive 
beat of the sun, whose rays lay on the 
rmsouatain side, at length exhausted us, 
and we quitted the path, from time to 
time, to drop on the rich verdure which 
clothed the mountain side: sometimes 
we stretched ourselves beneath the shade 
of a luxuriantly spreading beech, at other 
times by the side ef a stream, whose rip- 
pling had long cheered our labour and 
invited us to approach it, and whose de- 
licious coolness now allayed our thirst. 


The pyasantry of the mountain and of less invitation. 


the valley of Triant, ‘towards which our 
course was directed, frequently overtook 
and passed us: daily. habit had so famil- 
jarised these sturdy mountaineers, men 
and women, to the route which we were 
travelling, that our unpractised exertions 
afforded them some little amusement : 
they needed not that enthusiasm which 
animated us, and without which we 
should have retraced our steps and return 
ed to the valley. Our conversation led 
to some local and personal information, 
we sought acquaintance with them; 
that which iaterested them led to the 
development of their characters, and our 
object waa obtained. Among other 
subjects, we were informed, that a revo- 
lution in England bad caused emigra- 
tions fram that country to an amazing 
extent; and that this was the cause 
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which occasioned the appearance of se 
many English in the Valais. I could 
with difficulty persuade them that they 
were in error; that a continental war of 
twenty-five years had prevented a nsing 
generation, of very many thousands, 
from gratifying idle curiosity, or o€ 
allaying the unquenchable thirst which 
isexcited by the acquisition ofknowledge. 

As we continued to ascend, we saw 
on the nght of the path-way an oratory ; 
it was, | believe, the first which we hed 
seen. We examined its interior, and 
read an inscription inviting any persons, 
devotees or criminals, (for extremes 
meet, it is said,—and this inecription 
confirms the adage, since it promises an 
equal privilege,) to repeat a certain 
number of Ave-mariasand Puter-nosters, 
no matter how rapidly or in what frame 
of mind. For doing this, they are to 
enjoy a certain number of days of in- 
dulgence; in other words, they are ine 
vited to take outa license, as it were, 
for the commission of crime—murabile 
dictu—with impunity! for I have al- 
ways understood that an “indulgence” 
meant a dispensation from the whole- 
some discipline of good sense, and the 
exercise of self-covtroul. It may be 
presumed, that Nature prevails over the 
folly and insanity of the priests, for I do 
not find that the Valaisans are cruel or 
dishonest, or reveogeful, or avzricious, 
or incontinent; in short, they do not 
avail themselves of this worse-than-sense- 
Patience only is to be 
exercised in obtaining this grant: the 
church of Rome has not always been so 
disinterested in the distribution of “ in- 
dulgences.” 

We continued to ascend until we 
approached the Col de la Forolaz, 
which is about 4,700 feet above the leveb 
of the sea: here the prevailing trees are 
fir and beech. We paused at this spot 
to survey the scerery: it was almost 
evening. The difficulty of the ascent 
had so retarded our progress, that we 
were four Bours in walking, perhaps, 
nine miles, The partial view of the 
valley of the Pennine Alps, from this 
place, and of the Rhone, flowing 
through it, is superb. Many towas and 
villages are seen; but Sion, in conse~. 
quence of the comparative magnitade 
of its buildings, although one of the 
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most distant, ts yet the most remarkable. 
The Rhone can no-where be viewed to 
so much advantage ; but the serpentine 
course of this majestic stream, so grati- 
fying to the eye, is to be deplored, for it 
has rendered aconsiderable part of this 
magoificent valley marshy, and incapable 
of vegetation. 

A few paces brought us to a precipice, 
commanding a view of the valley of 
Triant, which lay, perhaps, six hundred 
feet below us ; and the effect which the 
sudden view of the extraordinary scene 
beneath us produced, can never be for- 
gotten. Aad now, while I recall each 
object which I there saw, and endea- 
vour to place it before your eyes, I feel 
that my efforts are hopeless: my ima- 
gination calls, as it were, into existence, 
eolors and combinations which the pencil 
cannot command: and [I am consoled 
enly by the hope that my attempts may 
generate a wish to behold chasms which 
janguage cannot picture, or, at most, 
reveal so partially, as to excite, rather 
than to subdue, curiosity. 

About the middle of the valley, which 

is, perhaps, a quarter of a mile in width, 
dics the half-civilized village of Triant ; 
the residences are huts, consisting of 
one or two rooms, constructed enurely 
of wood, even their roofs; of these, some 
are not fastened, but are secured from 
the effects of high wind by the pressure 
of large stones. In this manner are the 
chalets constructed, which are mere 
hovels, affording shelter to herdsmen, 
and are formed only on the tops of those 
mountains which yield pasture. 
- ‘Friant valley is accessible only to 
foot-passengers, or those who travel on 
‘mules ; so sudden and precipitous was 
the descent, that it tay bencath us like 
amap. The village is not divided by a 
eentre way, and the huts have been 
erected with the utmost irregularity. 
Pathways lead from dwelling to dwell- 
ing, and ench hut has its little field, or 
plantation of oats, or other grain: or, 
perhaps, it yieldsa scanty supply of the 
most hardy plants of common and do- 
mestic use. 

Atthe western extremity, the valley 
is apparently closed by masses of black 
rock ; they form a chasm, at the bottom 
ef which flows the Triant, dashing and 
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foaming from rock to rock: this spot is 
called the Téle Noir. Above the chasm, 
and on a fearful eminence, is the route 
to Chamouny, which is more circuitous 
than that by the Col de Balme. 

To the east the valley is terminated 
by a glacier, which, Bourrit says, no one 
has yet ventured to cross. From this 
flows the torrent of Triant, and during 
the whole of its course it continues to 
strugzle through a bed of broken gra- 
nite, which lies sometimes in pieces, 
sometimes in large masses, throughout 
the valley. We attempted to approach 
the glacier, and this was the first occa- 
sion which I found to notice, in a par- 
ticular manner, the deceptive appear- 
ance of mountain scenery, occasioned 
by the magnitude of objects, and of the 
ae atmosphere through which they are 

eheld. You remember, no doubt, St. 
Preux’s short banishment to the Valais ; 
and, perhaps, already recall an apposite 
passage, descriptive of that to which I 
have just alluded. ** Ajoutez,” be says, 
after describing the fecundity of nature 
in the valley of the Rhone, “les illusions 
de Toptique, les pointes des monts diffe- 
remment éclatrées, le clair-obsur du soleil 
et desombres, et tous les uccidents de lue 
miere qui en résultoient le matin et le 
sour, ef vous aurez quelque ulée des 
scenes,” &c. * La perspective des monts 
étant verticule frappe les yeux tout-d-la 
fois,” Sc. It appeared to us, as we ad- 
vanced towards the glacier, that we 
could approach it in a few minutes, but 
twilicht surprized us with its presence, 
while the interesting object before us 
appeared almost as distant as when we 
quitted the village. Mortified and dis- 
appointed, we returned to the only place 
where travellers are accommodated : it 
is the residence of Mud. Suzanne, the 
ancestors of whose husband have been 
the residence of Triant time out of 
mind: so say the oral traditions of the 
valley. 
The village had been laid under con- 
tribution on our arrival, and six eggs 
were all that could be procured. Those 
who purpose remaining in the valley 
during the night, would do well to take 
provisions with them. 

Our guides informed us, that, to this 
sequestered and savage valley, a part ot 
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the famishing Austrian army, in the year 
1815, directed its steps: like an army 
of locusts, they swept this hospitable 
region of every species of nutriment 
congenial to Man; Bay, famine had al- 
most wrought a change even in their 
organization, for the poor wretches were 
seen to devour wild herbs and roots. 


On retiring to rest, we desired our 
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guides to awake us some time before 
day-break, as we were anxious to see 
the sun rise from the Col de Balme ; 
they chose rather to deceive us, and 
brave our anger, thao to risk self-re- 
proach by endangering our lives, and 
the day was .dawning before we rose 
from our beds. T.H. 


THE DRAMA. 


Re a! ao ee 
From the New Monthly Magazine. 


COVENT GARDEN THEATRE, sune 2. 
mu copy of the address on white 

satin and the crown of laurel were 
delivered to the celebrated French trage- 
dian Mr. Talma, in the orchestra, with a 
request that he would fling them upon 
the stage. This was done, and Mr, Faw- 
cett the stage manager was summoned 
to present them to Mr. Kemble. Asan 
additional mark of honour to the vaulted 
favorite, the audience forbade any after- 
piece: and the performance of the night 
was closed in compliance with their 
wishes, 

Here follows a correct copy of the 
address printed on the satin scroll, which 
is from the energetic pen of Mr. Wi1- 
naam Carey :— 

tO 
JOHN PHILIP KEMBLE, ESQ. 
OF THE 
THRATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 
Sir,—After having so long received 
from the display of your eminentabilities, 
the greatest degree of gratification and 


the characters of Shakspeare and our 
other dramatic writers, you were not 
contented to revive an outward show of 
their greatness alone :—the splendour of 
an antique costume—the helmet and 
armour—the crowa and sceptre—all that 
pertains to the insignia of command are 
easily assumed. When you appeared 
the habit and the man were as soul and 
body. The age and country in which 
we live were forgotten. ‘lime rolled 
back a long succession of centuries. 
The grave gave up its illustrious dead. 
Cities and nations, lene passed away, 
re-appeared ; and the elder brothers of 
renown, the heroes and statesmen, the 
sages and monarchs of other years, girt 
in the brichtness of their shadowy glory, 
lived and loved, and fought, and’ bled 
before us. We beheld in you, rot only 
their varying looks and gestures, their 
proud march and grandeur of demeanour ; 
but the elevated tone of their mind and 
the flame of their passiotis, We mean 
not here to enumerate the various charac- 


instruction, which the highest class of ters in which you have shone as the 


bistrionic representation could bestow, 
we think upon the near approach of your 
intended farewell to the stage with senti- 
ments of deep concern, and it possible, 
an increase of respect. In justice to the 
interests of the drama and to our own 
feelings we would fain postpone the 
spoment of a separationsopainful. Fitted 
by the endowments of nature and by 
classical acquirements, by high associa- 
tian and the honourable ambition of ex- 
‘cellence, you have for upwards of thirty 
ae dignified the profession of an actor 

y your private conduct and public ex- 


ertioos in the British capital. We be- 


light ofyour era: butwe may beallowed 
to say that you excelled in that which was 
most excellent ; that, wherever the gran- 
deur of an exalted mind was united 
with majesty of person; wherever the 
ngilest organ wes required for the noblest 
expression; whicrever nature, holding 
up the mould of character, called for an 
impression from the most precious of 
metals, there she looked to Kemere as 
her gold; there you shone with pre- 
eminent lustre. In the austere dignity 
of Cato, the stern patriotism of Brutus, 
the fiery bearing of Corivlanus, and the 
mad intoxication of Alexander, you 


held, in your personification the spirit of transported your audience in imagination 


bistory and poetry united. Inembodying 


alternately to Greece, Rome, or Babylov. 
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Seconded by the well psinted illusion of already so deservedly acquired, and a 


local scenery, you seemed every where 
ia your native city ; every where con- 
temporary with the august edifices of the 
ancient world. In yoa some of those 
great characters lived, and we cannot 
conceal our apprehensions, that when 
you withdraw, we shall lose sight of 
them for a long time, and as life is short, 
perhaps for ever. In expressing this 
sentiment we feel a warm respect for 
evero actor of genius. <A mind hike 
yours would be wounded by any com- 
pliment that was not founded in the 
most liberal sense of general desert. It is 
an additional merit in you to have ob- 
tained distinction in an age of refinement, 
and from a public qualified to appreciate 
your powers, A small light shines in 
darkness ; but you have flourished amidst 
a cirele of generous competitors for fame, 
whose various abilities we admire; and 
in whose well-earned applause we proudly 
join. They behold in the honours which 
your country pays to you, the perma- 


sure pledge of the future honours which 
await the close of their professional 
career. We, therefore, earnestly entreat 
that you will not at once deprive the 
public of their gratification, and the stage 
of your support. Weentreat you not to 
take your final leave on the night named. 
for your last performance. All we ask 
is, that you will consent to perform a 
few nights each season so long as your 
health will permit. We adjure youto 
grant this request, by your own fame— 
an object which is not more dear to you 
than itis to us, and we confidently rely 
upon your respect for public opinion 
that you. will not cover us with the 
regret of a refusal. We have spared the 
annexation of signatures as inadequate 
and unnecessary, even if our numbers 
and restricted limits permitted that form. 
The pealing applause of the audience, 
each night of your performance, and the 
uniled voice which accompanies this, are 
the best attestation of the public senti- 


nence of that celebrity which they have ment. 
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VARIETIES : 
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From the Literary Gazette. 
| . ETON MONTEM. 
WE. now proceed to the first Tour 
through the Environs of Windsor, 


are attended by others called scouts, of 
asimilar, but less showy appearance. 
Tickets are given to such versons as 
have paid their contributions, to secure 


which commences with a description of them from any further demand. This 


Eton College, and the ancient custom, 
observed every third year on Whit-Tues- 
day, bearing the title of Montem, the 
criginal institution of which appears to 
have hitherto defied antiquarian research. 

‘It consists of a procession to a small 
tumulus on the southern side of the Bath 
road, which has given the name of Salt 
Hill to the spot, now better known by 
the aplendid inns that are established 
there. The chief object of this celebra- 
tion, however, is to collect money for 
salt, according to the language of the 
day, fcom all persons who assembled to 
see the show, nor does it fail to be ex- 
acted from travellers on the road, and 
even at the private residences within a 
certain, but no inconsiderable, range of 
the spot. The scholars appointed to 
coilect the money are called salt-bearers ; 
they are arrayed in fancy dresses, and 


ceremony is always very noumerously 
attendeu by Etonians, and has frequently 
been honoured by the presence of bis 
Majesty aod the different. branches of 
the Royal Family. The sum collected 
on the occasion has sometimes exceeded 
800l., and is given to the senior scholar, 
who is called captain of the school. This 
procession appears to be coeval with 
the foundation, and it is the opinion of 
Mr. Lysons, who is the latest writer on 
this subject, and whose industry ia 
collecting, as well as judgment in decid 
ing on, matters of this character, are 
beyond all challenge, that it was a cere< 
monial of the Bairn, or Boy . Bishop. 
He states, from information which he 
had received, that it originally took place 
on the 6th of December, the festival of 
St. Nicholas, the patron of children ; 
being the day on which it was customary 
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ut Salisbury, and in other places where 
the ceremony was observed, to. elect the 
Boy Bishop from among the children 
belonging to the cathedral ; which mock- 
dignity lasted till Innocent’s Day, and 
during the intermediate time the boy 
performed various episcopal functions ; 
and if it happened that he died before 
the allotted period of this extraordinary 
mummery had expired, hé was buried 
with all the ceremonials which were 
used at the funeral of a bishop. In the 
Yolumimous collections relating to an- 
tiquities, bequeathed by Mr. Cole, who 
was himselfof Eton and King’s College, 
te the British Museum, {sa note which 
thentions that the ceremony of the Bairn, 
ér the Boy Bishop, was to be observed 
by charter; and that Jeffery Blythe, 
Bishop of Lichfield, who died in 1530, 
bequeathed several ornaments to those 
colleges, for the dress of the Bairn-Bishop. 
But on what authority this industrious 
ahtiquaty gives the information, which, 
if correct, would put an end to all doubts 
dn the subject, does not appear. 

“Till the time of Doctor Barnatd, the 
ptocession of the Montem was every 
two years, and on the first or second 
Tuesday in February. It consisted of 
something of a military array. The boys 
m the Remove, foarth and inferior forms, 
mnarched in a long file of two and two, 
With white poles in their hands, while 
the sixth and fiith form boys walked on 
their flanks as officers, and habited in all 
the variety of dress which Monmouth- 
street could furnish, ech of them having 
a boy of the inferior forms, smartly 
dressed, attending upon himas a footman., 
The second boy in the school led the 
procession in a military dress, with a 
truncheon tn his hand, and bore for the 
day the title of Marshall; then followed 
the Captain, supported by his Chaplain, 
the head scholar of the fitth form, dressed 
in a suit of black, with a large bushy 
wig, and a broad beaver, decorated with 


a@ twisted silk hatband and a rose, the 


fashionable distinction of the dignified 


@lergy of that day. It was his office 


to read certain Latin prayers on the 
mount at Sult Hill. 


AtTugnpun. Vol. % 


Eton Montem—Tea. 


The third boy of 
the school brought up the rear as Lieu- account, 
tenant. One of the higher classes, whose 
maehheation was his activity, was chogen 
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Ensign, and carried the colours, which 
were emblazoned with the college arms, 
and the motto Pro More et Monte. This 
flag, before the procession left the college, 
he flourished in the school-yard with 
great dexterity, as displayed sometimes 
at Astley’s and places of similar exhi- 
bitions. The same ceremony was re- 
peated after prayers on the mount. The 
whole regiment dined in the inns at Salt 
Hill, and then returned to the colle 
and its dismission in the seboolegard 
was announced by the universal drawing 
of all the sword. Those who bore the 
title. of commissioned officers were ex- 
clusively on the foundation, and carrie 
spontoons ; the rest were considered as 
serjeants and corporals, and a most curi- 
ous assemblage of figures it exhibited, 
The two principal salt-bearers consisted 
of an oppidan and a colleger; the former 
was generally some nobleman, whose 
figure and personal connections might 
advance the interests of the collection. 
They were dressed like running footmen, 
and carried each of them a silk bag to 
receive the contributions, in which was 
a small quantity of salt. During Doctor 
Barnard’s mastership the ceremony was 
made triennial; the time ehanged from 
February to Whit-Tuesday, and several 
of its absurdities retrenched. An ancient . 
and savage custom of hunting a ram by 
the foundation scholars, on Saturday in 
the election week, was abolished in the 
earlier part of the last century. The 
curious twisted clubs, with which these 
collegiate hunfers were armed on the 
occasion, are still to be scenin antiquarian 
collections.” 


——giea 
From the Monthly Megazine. 


New Volume of D'Israeli’s Curiosities 
of Literature.* 
TEA. 

The firat introduction of tea into Eu- 
rope is not ascertained ; according to the 
commoft accounts, it came into England 
from Holland, in 1666, when Lord Ar- 
ington and Lord Ossory brought over a 
gmall quantity : the custom of drinking | 
tea became fashionable, and a pound- 
weicht sold then for sixty shillings. This 
however, is by no means sa- 
tisfactory. I have heard of Oliver 
Cromwell’s tea-pot in the possession of 

* Concluded from page 64. 
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a collector, and this will derange the 
chronology of those writers who are per- 
petually copying the researches of others, 
without confirming or correcting them. 

Amidst the rival contests of the Dutch 
and the English East-India Companies, 
the honour of introducing its use into 
Europe may be claimed a both. Dr. 
Short conjectures that tea might have 
been known in England as far back as 
the reign of James I. for the first fleet set 
out in 1600; but, had the use of this 
shrub been known, the novelty had been 
chronicled among our dramatic writers, 
whose works are the annals of our pre- 
valent tastes and humours. It is rather 
extraordinary that our East-India Com- 
pany shoud not have discovered the use 
of this shrub in their early adventures ; 
yet itcertainly was not knownin England 
so late as in 1641, for ina scarce “ Trea- 
tise of Warm Beer,” where the title 
indicates the author’s design to recom- 
mend hot in preference to cold drinks, 
he refers to tea only by quoting the Jesuit 
Maffe:’s account, that “ they of China 
do tor the most part drink the strained 
liquor of au herb called Chia, hot.” The 
word Cha is the Portuguese term for tea 
retained to this day, which they borrow- 
ed from the Japanese; while our inter- 
course with the Chinese made us no 
doubt adopt their term Theh, now prev- 
alent throughout Europe, with the ex- 
ception of the Portuguese. The Chi- 
nese origin is still preserved in the term 
Bohea, tea which comes from the country 
of Vouhi; and that of Hyson is the 
name of the most considerable Chinese 
then concerned in the trade. 

Thomas Garway, in Exchange-alley, 
Tobacconist and Coffee-man, was the 
first who sold and retailed tea, recom- 
mending it for the cure of all disorders, 
The following shop-bill is more curious 
than any historical account we have. 

“Tea in England hath been sold in 
the leat for six pounds, and sometimes 
for ten pounds the pound weizht, and in 
Tespect to its former scarcevess and 
dearness it hath been only used as a 
regalia in bigh treatment and entertain- 
ments, and presents made thereof to 
princes and grandees till the year 1657. 
The said Garway did purchase a quantity 
thereof, and first publicly sold the said 
tea in leaf or drink, made according to 
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the directions of the most knowing mer- 
chants into those Eastern countries. Oa 
the knowledge of the said Garway’s con- 
tinued care and industry in obtaining the 
best tea, and making drink thereof, very 
many noblemen, physicians, merchants, 
&c, have ever since sent to him for the 
said Jeaf, and daily resort to his house to 
drink the drink thereof. He sells tea 
from 163. to 50s. a pound.” 

COFFEE. . 

While the honour of introducing Tea 
may be disputed between the English 
and the Dutch, that of Coffee remains 
bétweean the English and the French. 
Our own Purchas, was “ a Pilgrim,’ 
and well knew what was “ Coffu,” which 
“they drank as hot as they can endure 
it; it is as black as soot, and tastes not 
much unlike it ; good they say for di- 
gestion and mirth.” 

It appears by Le Grand’s “ Vie pn- 
vée des Francois,” that the celebrated 
Thevenot, in 1658, gave coffee after. 
dinner ; but it was considered as the 
whim of a traveiler ; neither the thing 
itself, nor its appearance, was inviting: 
it was probable attributed, by the gay, 
to the humour of a vain philosophical 
traveller. But ten years afterwards @ 
Turkish Ambassador at Parisemade the 
beverage highly fashionable. The ele- 
gance of the equipage recommended it 
to the eye, and chartned the women ; 
the brilliant porcelain cups, in which it 
was poured ; the napkins fringed with 
gold, and the ‘Turkish slaves on their 
knees presenting it to the ladies, seated 
on the ground on cushions, turned the 
heads of the Parisian dames. This ele- 
gant introduction made the exotic bever- 
age a subject of conversation ; and, in 
1672, an Armenian at Paris at the fair- 
time opened a coffec-house. But the 
custom still prevailed to sell beer and 
wine, and to smoak and mix with indif- 
ferent company in their first imperfect 
Coflee-houses. A Florentine, one Pro- 
cope, celebrated in his day as the arbiter 
of taste in this department, instructed by 
the error of the Armenian, invented a 
superior establishment, and introduced 
ices ; he embellished his apartment, and 
those who had avoided the offensive 
coffee-houses, repaired to Procope’s ; 
where literary men, artists, and wits re- 


sorted, to inhale the fresh and fragrant 
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steam. Le Grand says, that this esta- 
blishment holds a distinguished place in 
tne literary history of the times. It was 
at the coffee-house of Du Laurent that 
Saurin, La Motte, Danchet, Boindin, 
Rousseau, &c. met ; but the mild steams 
of the aromatic berry could not mollify 
the acerbity of so many rivals, and the 
witty malignity of Rousseau gave birth 


to those famous couplets on all the coffee. : 


drinkers, which occasioned his misfor- 
tune and his banishment. 


oology— Mushrooms—Sucking- Fish. 
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of six or seven inches diameter, was 
found growing beneath it; which some 
persons, strangely enough, imagined must 
have been the cause of raising up the 
stone in that manner. The stone-ma- 
son, who has the contract of the work, 
rather vexed that any should think a 
feeble mushroom had displaced his strong 
pavement, had the stone replaced in a 
secure manner—observing, that it should 
be safe enough for the future. About a 
month afterwards (a few days ago,) the 


Such is the history of the first use of. adjoining stone was observed to be dis- 


coffee and its houses at Paris. We, how- 
ever, knew the use before even the time 
of Thevenot; for an English Turkish- 
merchant brought a Greek servant in 
1652, who, knowing how to roast and 
make it, opened a house to sell it publicly. 
I have also discovered his hand-bill, in 
which he sets forth, ; 
‘The vertue of the coffee-drink, first 
puptiauely made and sold in England, 
y Pasqua Rosee, in St. Michael’s Alley, 
-Corohill, at the sign of his own head.” 
For about twenty years after the in- 
troduction of coffee in England, we find 
a continued serie3 of invectives against 
its adoption, both ia medicinal and do- 
mestic views. The use of coffee, in- 
deed, seems to have excited more notice, 
and to have had a greater influence on the 
manners of the people, than that of tea. 
In “The Women’s Petition against 
Coffee,” 1674, they complained that * it 
made men as unfruitful as the deserts 
whence that unhappy berry is said to be 
brought: that the offspring of our migh- 
ty.ancestors would dwindle into a suc- 
cession of apes and pigmies ; and, on a 
domestic message, a husband would stop 
by the way to drink a couple of cups of 
coffee.” It was now sold in convenient 
penny-worths ; for in another poem in 
praise of a coffee-house, for the variety 
of information obtained there it is called 
“a peony university.” 


NATURAL HISTORY. 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


Siz,—A few weeks ago, one of the 
larze Hag-stones, in the new pavement 
ofthe town of Basing:toke, was ob- 
served to have risen about an inch and 
a half above its proper situation: on 
taking up the stone, a large mushroom, 


placed in the same manner as the former : 
on taking up the second stone, to the _ 
surprise of many witaesses of the fact, 
two mushrooms, not quite so large as 
the former, were found growing beneath 
it, The stones are nearly of the same 
size, each about 24 inches by 21, two 
inches in thickness; the latter, having 
been weighed, is 83 pounds, 

However surprising and incredible 
this account may appear, the matter of 
fact is most certain: the stone mason, 
his workmen, and many others, can 
attest its truth, The writer of this 
article has seen one of the mushrooms, 
and one of the stones continues in its 
displaced state. Itis proposed to the 
consideration of philosophers and na- 
turalists to account for this wonderful 
property of mushrooms. 

JosEPH JEFFERSON. 

Basingstoke ; Aug. 6, 1817. 
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ECHENIS, OR SUCKING-FISH, 


The antients absurdly ‘betieved that 
the sucking-fish had the power of arrest- 
ing the progress of a ship in its fastest 
sailing, by adhering to its bottom :— 


The sucking-fish beneath, with secret chains, 
Clang to the keel, the swiftest ship detains. 
The seamen ran coufused, nodabour spared, 
Let fly the sheets, and hoist the top-mast yard, 
The master bids them give her all the sails, 
To court the winds,and catch the coming gales. 
But, though the canvass bellies with the blast, 
Aad boisterous winds bead down the cracking 
mast, 
The bark stands firmly rooted in the sea, 
And will, anmoved, nor winds nor waves obey; 
Sall, as when calms have flatted all the plain, 
And infant waves scarce wrinkle on the main. 
No ship in harbour moored so careless rides, 
When ruffling waters tell the flowing tidcs. 
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Appalled, the sailors stare, through strange 
" surprise, 
Believe they dream, and rub their waking 
eyes. 


As when, unerring from the huntsman’s bow, 

The feathered death arrests the flying doe, 

Struck through, the dying beast falls sudden 
_ down, 

The parts grow stiff,and all the motion’s gone; 

Such sudden force the floating captive binds, 


Though beat by waves, and urged by driving 
winds. 


NEW INVENTIONS. 
MODERN CENTAUR, OR MAN HIS OWN 
HORSE. 

The ranger of the forest of * * * 
Baron Charles Von Drais has made 
soine highly satisfactory trials of his 
new-ipvented travelling machine, with- 
out horses. On the 12th of July he 
went from Manheim to the Relay-house 
at Schwezingen and back again, which 
is a distance calculated at four hours post 
travelling (an hour being about 21 miles 
English) within one hour. Since then 
he has, with the same machine, gone 
over in about an hour the steep moun- 
tainous road from Grusbach to Baden, 
which takes two hours by the post. The 
leading principle of the invention is ta- 
ken from the art of skating, and consists 
in the simple idea, of impelling by the 
help of the feet, a seat fixed upon wheels, 
The machine that the inventor has had 
made consists of a seat on only two 
two-feet wheels running one behind the 
other, that it may be used in thg foot 
paths. ‘To preserve the equilibrium, the 
traveller has before him a little board with 
a cushion nailed to it, on which he rests 
his arma, and before which is the small 

le which he holds in his hand to steer 

is course with. This machine, which 
may be used with great advantage for 
expresses, and for other purposes, even 
for considerable journeys, does not weigh 
50 pounds, and may be made strong, 
handsome, provided with pockets, &c., 
for 4 Carolines (4I. sterling) at the very 
utmost.— Lit, Gaz. 

From La Belle Assembles, 


RUTLAND CAVERN, 
WITHIN THE MOUNTAIN OF ABRAHAM'S 


HEIGHTS, MATLOCK BATH, THE LARGEST IN 
THESE KINGDOMS. 


The discovery and opening of this tre- 
mendous cemetary of nature, has given 


to this country. a rich treasure of the most 
brilliant gems, rare fossils, and numerous 
minerals, forming the most splendid nat- 
ural grotto in the world. Philosophers, 
mineralogists, and tbe public, may uow, 
avail themselves of a visit to this treasure 
—this grand lesson and lecture op sci- 
ence ; capacious as a city, and extending 
many miles, with pillars, arches, and 
bridges of every depomination and order 
— Nature the great architect. Thelakes, 
fish-ponds, fountains and rivulets of the 
most delicate rock water. The. laby- 
rinths, arcades, walls, roofs, and floors, 
embellished with the most glittering 
crystals, and the ores of silver, lead, cop- 
per, and zinc, in every combination :— 


Here, ranging through her vaulted ways, 
On nature's alchymy you gaze: 

See bow she forms the gem, the ore, 

And all her magazines explore. 


The Rutland Cavern, as an object of 
general curiosity, and the terrific gran- 
deur of the immense natural cavities, far 
exceeds the wildest pictures of romance, 
or the fearful scenes of enchantment, and 
gives a most interesting and perfectly 
new subject forthe mind. From the 
finest terrace, commandiog all the beau- 
ties of Matlock, you can enter the rock 
by adry, roomy, and even mountainous 
archway, perlectly safe and pleasant for 
the most timid female, The external 
surface of the Heights of Abraham 
abounds in rare botanical plants, and 
from the Serpentine and Moon Battery 
Waiks. snaded by fine and lofty cedars, 
the most sublime scenery is taken, rich 
aod romantic as the imagination can con- 
ceive. The pure air of this delightful 
region, aud the extraordinary instances 
and facts of the lengthened periods of 
existence of its inhabitants, proclaim this 
to be really the seat of health and beauty. 

A mineralogical survey of this wonder 
of nature, and of these kingdoms, has 
been lately made by the first mineralogist 
and geologist of the age, Mr. Mawe ; 
and his report confirms the reputation of 
the Rutland Cavern being the most valu- 
able classical mineral discovery known. 

The principal objects of general obser- 
vation witbin the Cavern, are the rocky 
mountain archway, imbedding marine. 
shells ; the druses, or grottos ; fish-ponds; 
Ozsian’s hall ; an arcade to the hall of. 
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Enchantment, in the Castle of Otranto, portunity, did what.she bad not firmness 
of indescribable grandeur ; the den. of enough to refuse to do, and promised to 
lions ; a grand cave, with the extraordi- bestow. her hand.on a man for whom she 
nary distant glimmering of daylight ; a felt.no affection. Grief, however, soon: 
fine arcade to Jacoh’s Well and Foun- undermined her health, snd by way of 
tain ; the waters of life ; the ascent by amusement she was.sent into the moun- 
one hundred steps to the ancient mine, tainstothe olive harvest. Her mother 
worked by the Romans ; other fish- also went to see some relations in the 
ponds, with fish living in perpetual dark- country, and an: elder. sister: only: was 
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ness ; the dark and gloomy cave of black 
stone ; the enemy of miners; the den 


left at home. 
Anna nevertheless grew worse—nay. 


of wolves and bears ; a romantic bridge: she was so ill that her friends, alarmed 


a fine rocky scene. These recesses lead 
to the most fantastic, grotesque, and 
whimsical distribution of rocks, imbed- 
ding the most rare and delicate fossils, 
grottos, and druses, that defy all attempts 
at descnption or relation. 
caer 
From the Literary Panorams. 
CANOVA’S CUPID. 


This far-famed specimen of art, which 
has been lately seen and admired by the 
rank and fashion of the metropolis, was 
not originally intended for the God of 
Love, but merely the statue of Prince 
Libomorski, a beautiful Polish youth, 
who, with his mother visited Rome about 
twenty-six years ago. Canova lavished 
all the powers of his art to execute a per- 
fect resemblance ; but maternal fondness 
blinded the Princesa Libomorski : “ it 
was not handsome enough for her son.” 
The artist felt himself hurt by her par- 
tality, changed the statue into a Cupid, 
and immediately found another purchaser, 

Compas 
SUBJECT \OF AN ITALIAN TRAGEDY. 


A recent traveller relates that a fa- 
vourite dramatic piece in the towns of 
the Genoese territory is founded on the 
following tragic story :— 

A few years since there lived at Port 
Maurice, near Oneglia, two lovers, named 
Anna and Giuseppe, the children of 
widows in good circumstances, the for- 
mer eighteen, and the latter twenty 
years of age. The parents had given 
their consent to their union, and the 
wedding day was soon to be fixed, when, 
during ashort absence of Giuseppe, pro- 
bably brought about by art®:! contriv- 
ance, an iutriguing friend of the family 
prevailed upon the mother of the bride 
to give her daughter to a more wealthy 
Jover. Anna, overcome by maternal im- 


for her life, sent; her back to ber mother's 

house. Giuseppe had meanwhile re- 

turned, aod the report of Anna's intend- 

ed, compulsory marriage soon reached 

his ears, On the. following Sunday he- 
met her sister at mass, and with the ur- 

gency yet with the resignation of de- 
spair, he implored her to procure him a. 
last wterview with his beloved. They 
agreed that he should find Anna in the 
garden in the evening by moon-light, 
while the only guardian domestic, an old 
sajlor, was at the public-house. 

At the appointed time Giuseppe was 
in the garden, and there he found his 
Anos. Weak, melancholy and silent, 
she went up to him with faultering steps 
—but.in vain he questioned her—in vata 
he endeavoured to draw from her the ace 
knowledgment that she still loved him, 
and acted by compulsion—not a word 
could he elicit—mute, pale and motion- 
less, she stood like a beauteous statue 
before him. At length he clasped-the 
adored object in an ardent embrace, 
during which he buried a poniard ‘in her 
heart. She fell without a groan—tle 
murderer hastily fled over the wail of 
the garden. The sister, alarwed at 
Annas protracted absences, went out 
into the garden, where she found her 
lileless io her blood, and with the assist- 
ance of the old sailor, who had returned 
too late, carried her into the house, 

The wretched assassin, impelled by 
savage frenzy, alter strolling. about all 
night, again scaled the watl of the gorden, 
where he no longer found bis Anna but- 
only her blood, which he was busily eire. 
ployed in wiping up with his handkere 
chief, when the mother, ignorant of what. 
had happened, returned early in the 
morniug from. the villegialura, accom- 
paoied by the friend who was the cause 
of the catastrophe, and. unlocking: the 
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Ete, entered the garden. The frantic 
juseppe ran to meet her, and holding 
the bloody handkerchief close to her 


face, wildly cried : Conosci tu quel san- - 


gue ?—(Do you know that blood?) The 
mother rushed with a feartul presenti- 
ment into the house, where the first ob- 
ject that met her view was the corpse of 
her murdered child. The maniac again 
fled to the caverns of the neighbouring 
mrountains, 

The corpse was decorated after the 
Ktalian fashion, crowned with a garland 
of myrtle, and deposited the night be- 
fore the funeral in an open coffin in the 
church before the high altar. Here a 
person was placed to watch it by the 
light of consecrated tapers. About mid- 
night the assassin suddenly forced his 
Way into the church; the affrighted 
watchman ran off, but stopped at a 
distance to observe his motions, and be- 
held the unfortunate Giuseppe covering 
the remains of her whom he had murder- 
ed from affection with a thousand kisses 
and burning tears, after which with the 
rapidity of lightning, he dispatched 
himself by several pistol-shots, and fell 
lifeless upon the corpse of his beloved 
vicom, The unhappy mother went 
raving mad. During her insanity she 
frequently exclaimed . Conosci tu quel 
sungue ¢ and soon sunk into a premature 
grave.—New Mon. Mag. Sept. 1817. 
ANTIPATHY OF THE ROMANS 

FUMES. 

The Roman women, and even those of 


TO PER- 


the lower classes, cannot bear any per- 


fumes, not excepting the smeil of flowers. 
This antipathy 1s carried so far, that every 
foreigner is disposed to consider it as 
affectation, At Naples it is equally 
prevalent. The smell of musk is most 
disliked, and a stranger, when his clothes 
are scented with it in so slight a degree 
as to be imperceptible to himself, is often 
siunoed in company like one infected 
with theplague. At Florence and Genoa, 
on the contrary, strong perfumes are 
considered agreeable, as are also flowers, 
great quantities of which are daily 
brought to market, and employed by the 
feinale peasants to adorn their bosoms 
and hair. In the environs of Rome 
scarcely any but scentless flowers are 


eultivated—chiefly ranunculuses, which, 


for variety and splendid colours, are not 
to be matched in any other city of 
Europe.—1bid. 


NEW COFFFF-HOUSE IN SPECULA- 
TION AT PARIS. 


Tue Parisians have it now in con- 
templation to form a new establishment 
in the Rue de Richelieu, and which is 
to be termed the Coffee- House of Olym- 
pus. Its entrance isto be by subterra- 
neous passages, where arriving at the bor- 
ders of a lake, an old Charon, in lis 
boat, will await them, and for a trifling 
recompense, will row the passengers 
over to the other side. That obscure 
race of mortals who drink nothing but 
beer, and have the detestable habit of 
smoking, will be allowed to enter only 
dark grottos, where they will be served 
by meu dressed in black and red who 
will be madeto resemble those who dwell 
on the shores of Phlégéthon. A Pro- 
serpina, with her head encircled by nar- 
cissus’, will receive on her throne of 
ebony the offerings of the faithful. The 
happy ones of this world will be con- 
ducted by Fortune into the enchanting 
groves of Idalia ; where ices and cooling 
liquors will be poured out for them by 
a swarm of Hebes and Ganymedes, and 
the bar will be ornamented by a chariot 
drawn by doves, in which will be placed 
a Venus adorned with every grace and 
charm, who will condescend to receive 
the incense of gold from the hands of 
mortals, The gracious Polyhymnia 
will preside over the music roem, and 
the agile ‘Terpsichore over the ball-room ; 
in a word, all the Gods of ancient fable 
will be put under contnbution ; an au- 
thor of the Boulevards will undertake 
the part of Apollo, and the manager of 
this concern will do bis best to represent 


Piutus !—Lu Belle As. 


ILLUSTRATION OF OBSCURF. CERE- 
MONIES, PROVERBS, &c. 


"ALL SAINTS. (Nov. 1.) 

In the early ages of Christianity the 
word saint was applied to all beltevers, 
as is evident in the use of it by St. Paul 
and St. Luke ; but the term was after- 
wards restricted to such as excelled in 
Christian virtues. Inthe Romish church, 
holy persons, canonized by the Pope, are 
called saints, and are invoked and sup- 
plicated by the professors of that religion. 
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ALL SOULS. (Noy. 2.) 

In Catholic countries, on the eve and 
day of All Souls, the churches are hung 
with black ; the tombs are opened ; 
a coffin covered with black, and sur- 
rounded with wax lights, is placed in the 
nave of the church, and, in one corner, 
figures in wood, representing the souls 
ot the deceased, are halfway plunged into 
the flames, 

LORD MAYoR's DAY. (nov.9.) 

The word mayor, comes from the 
antient English maier, able or potent, of 
the verb may or can. King Richard I. 
A. D. 1189, first changed the bailiffs of 
London into Mayors; by whose ex- 
ample, others were afterwards appointed. 

A very splendid banquet is on these 
Occasions provided at Guildhall, at the 
expense of the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs, 
and about 1300 persons, male and fe- 
male, sit down to dinner.* 


Know ye the land where the leaf of the myrtle 
Is bestowed on guod livers in eating sublime ? 


Where the rage for fat ven'son, and love of the 
turtle 
Preside v’er the realms of an Epicure clime? 


Know ye the land where the juice of the vine 
Makes Aldermen learned,and Bishopsdivine ? 


Where each Corporation, deep flushed with 
its bloom, 
Waxes fat o’er the eyes of the claret’s per- 


ume 
Thick spread is the table with choicest of fruit, 
Aad the voice of the Reveller never is mute : 
Their rich robes, tho’ varied,in beauty may vie, 
Yet the purple of Baccuus is deepest in dye: 
*Tis the clime of the East---the retarn of the sun 


Looks down on the deeds which his children 
have done: 


Then wild is the note, and discordant the yell, 


When, reeling and staggering, they hiccup 
Farewel. 


* The charges of the public dinners on this 
day cummonly amount to 10,0004 ster. 


‘ seaest 
THE OSTRICH. 

Io the thirty-ninth chapter of Job, 
there is a most beautiful description of 
the ostrich. ‘They had at that time ob- 
served the manner in which the female 
ostrich abandons her brood to the natur- 
al heat of the sand: * She is hurdened 
against her young ones, as though they 
were nother'’s. Her lubour isin rein : 
without feur, becuuse God hath depriv- 
ed her of wisdom ; neither hus he im- 
parted to her understanding, What 
lime she lifleth up her head on high, she 
scorneth the horse and his rider,’ . 


NEW HISTORICAL WORK. 
Authentic Memoirs of the Revolution 
in France and the Sufferings of the Roy- 
al Family ; deduced chiefly from Ac- 


counts by Eye-witnesses. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
A work of this kind must prove at all times 
seasonable, for although no more than a cont 
Pilation, it inculcates a powerful lesson upon 
states and individuals, teaching the one to 
guard against innovations, and the other to 
cherish those principles of moral and ee 
duty which are the great security of public 
and private happiness. We remember to hav- 
seen attempts made to abolish the commemo- 
Fation of the thirtieth of January in this coun- 
try, and there are many in France who, no 
doubt, would be equally willing that the me- 
morial of their sanguinary revolution should 
be buried in oblivion. But if bistory be phi- 
losophy, teaching by example, the minute ree- 
ords of such atrocities cannot be too faithful- 
ly preserved, and prominently exhibitec, to 
the view of successive generations, that men 
may Icarn to avoid that spirit of discontent 
which has enabled the crafty and tarbalent to 
overturn monarchies and euslave the people, 
The present volume, which is very judiciously 
abstracted from the most authentic sources, 
contains a luminous, attecting, and candid 
narrative of the bistory of revolutionary 
France, particularly of the unparalleled suf- 
terings of ibe virtuvus Louis and bis family. 


NEW PROPHETESS. 


Constunce, (Grand Duchy of Baden) 
Aug. 8.—It appears that Madame Kru- 
dner has been refus: d permission to reside 
in the kingdom of Wurtemberg. After 
having harangued the Jews at Gallingea 
and Bandege, whom she declared to be 
the peculiar people of God, she arrived 
here, Not being allowed to remain here 
above 24 hours, she proceeded, on the 
Ist of August, to one of the cantons of 
Thurgovia. She there awaits the answer 
of the Government of St. Gall, from 
which she had solicited perinission to 
establish herself in that canton. While 
expecung it, ber missionaries preach at 
Houb, sometimes in the fields, calling 
the baroness a prephetess. She herseif 
preaches with all the enthusiasm of an 
ardent and fanatic spirit. Sue distributes 
every diy bread, and some hundn ds of 
measures of economical soup. Her 
adherents receive them on their knees 
hike a gitt from God. Her ordinary suite 
13 Composed of about forty persons; 
among whom areremarked, Madame de 
Berekeim, two Protestant mivisters, and 
alame woman, who has brought her a 
contribution of 10,000 florins. Her 
adherents are in the habit of saying, “We 
call no one; but those who ure the elect 
of God will follow us."— Pano. 
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MEMOIRS OF EMINENT PERSONS. 


—— En 
From Ackerman’s Repository. 
MEMOIR OF THOMAS MOORE, ESQ. 


VERY age has characteristics pe- 
culiar to itself, by which it ts dis- 
tinguished from preceding times, and ia 
which it is described to posterity. The 
British nation at this day exhibits an 
anomalous mixture of puritanic strictness 


on the one hand, and of polished licen- 
tiousness on the other. hile one there- 
fore, perhaps under a serious apprehen- 


sion of the decline of national morality, is 
strenuously occupied in reprobating and 
resisting the depravity of modern man- 
ners, another appears no less determined 
to assert what he regards as the cause of 
liberal and enlightened society. The 
subject of this sketch may be considered 
as belonging to the latter class, 

Thomas Moore is the only son of Mr. 
John Moore, who was formerly a res- 
pectable merchant, and who still resides 
at Dublin. Thomas was born about the 
year 1780. His infantine ays seem to 
have left the most agreeable impressions 
oa his memory. In an epistle to his el- 
dest sister, dated Nov. 1803, and writ- 
ten from Norfolk in Virginia, he has re- 
traced the delight of their childhood, and 
described the pure endearments of home, 
with great felicity. Under Mr. White 
of Dublin,a gentleman extensively known 
und respected, and whose worth as an 
instructor has been justly commemorated 
in a sonnet addressed to him by his 
pupil, which appeared in a periodical 
miscellany entitled the Anthologia Hiber- 
nica, young Moore acquired the rudi- 
ments of an excellent education. He 
was afterwards removed in due course 
of time to Trinity College, in the same 
city. Moore was greatly distinguished 
while a collegian, by an enthusiastic 
attachment to his country and the socia- 
bility of his disposition. On the 19th 
of November, 1799, he was entered a 
member of the Honourable Society of 
the Middle Temple, where he, as is 
usual, kept his terms, &c. 

In the year 1800, and consequently 
when he had not completed the twenty- 
first of his age, he published his transla- 
tions of the Odes of Anacreon into 


English verse, with notes. Hence, in 
the vocabulary of fashion, he has since 

nerally been designated by the appel- 
ation of Anacreon Moore; and it is 
likely be will retain this appellation until 
his name be no longer remembered. So 
early as his twelfth year he appears to 
have meditated on this pertormance, 
which, if a free one, is confessed by 
maby to be a fascinating version of his 
favourite bard. This work is introduced 
by an admirable Greek ode from the 
pen of the translator, and is dedicated 
with permission to his Royal Highness 
the Prince Reg:nt. It was published 
first in a quarto volume ; it now appears 
in two small volumes, and has attained 
the eighth edtion. Belfore the second 
edition of his translation was sent to the 
press, Mr. Moore made considerable 
additions. ‘ Among the epizrams of 
the Anthologia,” says he on this occa- 
sion, ‘there are some panegyrics on 
Anacreon, which I had translated and 
originally intended as a kind of coronzs 
to the work; but I found upon consid- 
eration, that they wanted variety. [ 
shall take the liberty, however, of sub- 
joining a few, that I may not appear to 
have totally negiected those elegant tri- 
butes to the reputation of Anacreon.” 
Assuming the surname of Litile*, our 
author committed to the world in 1801 
a volume of original poems, chiefly ~ 
amutory. It has experienced a rapid 
sale. Of the contents of this publicas 
tiou it is impossible to speak in terms of 
unqualified approbation. Many of the 
poeins exhibit strong marks of genius, 
and some of them may be perused with-- 
out exciting any asperity ; while others, 
it cannot be denied, are too much tinged 
with licentiousness to allow the writer. 
to assert, that he has produced “no 
line, which dying he would wish to blot.” 

Towards the autumn of 1803 Mr. 
Moore embarked for Bermuda, where 


Pi sn tc Wc ta Cpa ech 
* The statare of Moore is somewhat undee 
the common size, and it was this diminutiveness 
which occasioned a certain vocal performer. 
to designate bim uuder the name of her 
Pocket Apotle. 
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he had obtained the appointment of 
Register to the Admiralty. This was a 
patent place, and of a description so un- 
suitable to bis temper of mind, that he 
soon found it expedient to fulfil the 
duties of it by the medium of a deputy, 
with whom, in consideration of circum- 
stances, he consented to divide the profits 
accruing from it. These, however, proved 
to be wholly unworthy of Mr. Moore’s 
serious attention, ‘ Though curiosity 
therefore,” says he, “was certainly not 
the motive of my voyage to America, 
yet it happened that the gratification of 
curiosity was the only advantage which 
I derived from it.” From England to 
New-York, in bis way to Bermuda, he 
had the gratification of associating with 
Mr. Merry, the British envoy, who sailed 
with himinthe Phaeton frigate. “* Having 
remained abouta week atNew- York,” he 
continues, “ where [saw MadameJerome 
Bonaparte, and felt a slight shock of an 
earthquake, the only things that par- 
ticularly awakened my attention, I 
sailed again in the Boston for Norfolk, 
whence I proceeded on my tour north- 
ward throng! Williamsburgh, Richmond, 
&c. I went to America with preposses- 
sions by no means unfavourable, and 
indeed rather. indulged in many of those 
ilusive ideas with respect to the purity 
of the government, and the primitive 
happiness of the people, which I bad 
early imbibed in my native country, 
where unfortunately discontent at home 
too often enhances every distant tempta- 
tion; and the western world has long 
been looked on as a retreat from imagi- 
nary oppression, as the elysian Atlantis, 
where persecuted patriots might find 
their wishes realized, and be welcomed 
by kindred spirits to liberty and repose. 
I was completely disappointed in every 
flattering expectation I had formed. 
Such romantic works as The Aierican 
Farmer’s Lelters, and Imlay’s* Account 
of Kentucky, would seduce us intoa 
belief, that innocence, peace, and freedom 
had deserted the rest of the world, for 
Martha’s Vineyard and the banks of 
the Ohio. The French travellers too, 


* Imlay, a man who has rendercd himself 
notorious by his ungenerous desertion of the 
eelebrated Mrs. Wolstonecraft, afterwards 
Mrs. Godwin.---See her Life written by her 
husband, and her Letter to Inlay. 
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almost all from revolutionary motives, 
have contributed their share to the 
diffusion of this flattering misconcep- 
tion. A visit to the country 1s, how- 
ever, quite sufficient to correct even the 
most enthusiastic prepossessions. ” 

The feelings with which our author 
first visited America, and the opin- 
ions which he had formed when he 
quitted it, are. finely expressed in his 
epistle to his sister Katherine. Norfolk 
was the place from which his poetical 
epistle was sent, and also the place first 
visited by him; and here, in the friend- 
ship of George Morgan, Esq. a gentle- 
man who was attached to our con- 
sulate, and that of Colonel Hamiltoa, 
the consul, he sought and found some 
relief from his chagrin and disappoint- 
ment. “The colleze of William and 
Mary at Williamsburgh,” continues 
Mr. Moore, “ gave me but a melancholy 
idea of the republican seats of learning. 
That contempt for the elegances of 
education which the American demo- 
crats affect, is no where more grossly 
conspicuous than in Virginia. Themen 
who look to advancement, study rather 
to be demagogues than politicians, and as 
every thing that distinguishes from the 
multitude is supposed to be invidious 
and unpopular, the levelling system 13 
applied to education, and it has had all 
the effect which its partizans could 
desire, by producing a most extensive 
eqnality of ignorance. The Abbe 
Raynal, in his prophetic admonitions to 
the Americans, directing their attention 
very stronaly to learned establishments, 
suys, ‘When the youth of a country 
are depraved, the nation is on the ce- 
cline.” I know not what the Abbé 
Raynal would pronounce of this nation 
now, were he alive to know the mora's 
of the young students at Williamsburgh.” 

These strictures, however warranted, . 
roused the resentment of some American 
writers, whose tirades Mr. Moore's 
good sense will know how to appreciate: 
yet he does not forget the kind reception 
he met with at Philadelphia in the 
society of Mr. Dennie ; and his friends, 
he trusts,will not accuge him of illiberality 
for the picture which he has given, of 
the ignorance and corrupfion that 
surround them. ~ 


Seven days were passed by Mr. Moore 
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in his passage from Norfolk in Virginia leisure, in trips from this to the sister 
to Bermuda, the place of his original country, the exhilaration of the tables of 
destination, which he reached early io fashion and conviviality, and the exertion 
1804. His farewell to Bermuda has of his literary talents. The following is 
been long before our readers, He sailed a list of his productions, as given in the 
aboard the Boston frigate, in company Bigraphical Dictionary of Living 
with the Cambrian and Leander; they Authors :—Tha Odes of Anacreon, 
“2parated in a few days, and the Boston, eighth edition—A Candid Appeal to 
after a short cruise, proceeded to New Public Confidence, d&c.—Poems by the 
York. He was sixteen days sailing from late Thomas Littl—A Letter to the 
Quebec to Halifax, and in October 1804 Roman Catholics of Dublin—Intercept- 
quitted Halifax on bis returnto England, ed Letters, or the Two-penny Post- 
in the Boston frigate, commanded by Bag, by ‘Thomas Brown the younger; 
his frend Captain Douglas, whom he ofthis work there have been fourteen 
has highly eulogized for his attention editioas—M. P. or the Blue Stocking, a 
during the voyage. Alter an absence of comicopera—and Poems from Camoens, 
about fourteen months from Kurope, he Mr. Moore completed the translation of 
had the felicity of realizing that scene of Sallust which had been left unfinished 
domestic endearment which bis imagina- by Arthur Murphy, Esq. and ‘superine 
tion had so fondly pictured: since which teaded the printing of the work for the 
time Mr. Moore has indulged in learned purchaser, Mr. Carpenter. 


—————[_—[_—_—[—$_—[_—————_—_—_—_[_—>—_————o oe 
FURTHER NOTICE OF MADAME DE STAEL. 


From the Monthly Magazine. 


v speak of the literary celebrity of 
a hye pe y y 


pursued her, and never proffered her 


ladame de Stael, of the elevated mouth a word: never did her pen trace 


talent which distinguished her, of all the 
talent which placed her among the first 
writers of the age, would be to speak of 
things known to all France and to all 
Europe ; to speak of her generous opin- 
ions, her love for liberty, her confidence 
in the powers of intelligences and of mo- 
rality, confidence which bonours the soul 
which expericnces it, would be, perhaps, 
in the midst of still agitated parties, to 
provoke ill-disposed inipressions ; that 
which I would paint, that which all her 
friends would still find a painful pleasure 
to describe, if a profound affliction does 
not rather lead all who have cherished 
her to refuse themselves all kinds of con- 
solation, is that bounty, that nobility, 
that constant elevation of sentiment, that 
warmth of friendsip, that pity, that re- 
spect for infirmity, that ardour to plead 
the cause of the oppressed, that power of 
affection, in fine, which cast on the lives 
of all who approached her a charm, 
which it impossible to re-place, and the 
loss of which they know not how they will 
be able to support. 

Exiled twelve years, Madame de Stael 
has marked that long and paintul period 
by useful and noble works. She refused 
ber homage to the unjust force which 


one single line which was not worthy of 
the cause for which she suffered. 

The authority which reigned in France, 
however, redoubled the vexatious meas- 
ures against her. Exile was not suffi- 
cient ; insulation was destined for her ; 
and the master of the world, seated on 
the first throne of the universe, observed, 
with a suspicious eye those who dared to 
go and see a woman whom he had ban. 
ished to a habitation out of France. Mad- 
ame de Staél, more inquieted for her 
friends than for herself, resolved, not 
without long hesitations and lively regrets, 
to put herself out of the reach of that hos- 
tile power. She could not, ia all Eu- 
rope, find a refuge, but among the ene- 
mies of the man who drove her from her 
country. But, in accepting, io spite of 
herself, this asylum, she did not, for an 
instant forget her country. 

For three years she has enjoyed that 
France—the object, io her family, of an 
hereditary love ; she had obtained from 
the king, for whom she always preserved 
a profound gratitude, the restitution of 
the sacred deposit, confided by M. Neck- 
erto the national faith. Stull young, 
length of days were promised her. Sick- 
ness, pain, anguish, death, after five 
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months of almost uninterrupted sufferings, 
have torn her from those from whom shere- 
ceived happiness, and to whom she gave it. 

All those who had relations with her, 
have retained thereof indelible impres- 
sions. No one unfortunate ever approach- 
ed her without being relieved ; no one 
afflicted without being consoled ; no one 
proscribed without finding an asylum ; no 
one oppressed without her pleading his 
cause ; no superior wit, without being 
captivated by her ; no man. in power, 
and who merited that power, without re- 
cognizing and respecting her ascendancy. 
No one could pass an hour without 
giving that hour a separate place in his 
memory ; and her life was necessary to 
those whe bad known her, even when 
they no longer saw her. 

On Saturday, the 26th of July, 1817, 
the remains of Madame de Staél arrived 
at Coppet,in a carriage hung with black, 
accompanied by M. ie Staél and M. W. 
de Schlegel. The 28th’ had been ap- 
pointed for depositing the coffin in the 
mausoleum where M. and Madame 
Necker were interred. It is a square 
building of black marble, in the midst of 
shrubbery enclosed with walls, where 
Madame de Staél was accustomed fo 
take her solitary walks. Over the door 
of the tomb is a basso-relievo, the design 
of which had been furnished to the sculp- 
tor by Madame de Staél herself. She is 
represented in it on her knees, weeping 
over the sareophagus of her parents, who 
appear holding out their hands to her 
from Heaven. Her last wish was, that 
her ashes should be united: with theirs. 
The members of the Municipal Body of 
the Commune of Coppet requested to be 
themselves the bearers of the coffin, de- 
siring thus to pay a mark of respect to 
the memory of one who had rendered 
herself dear to them by her kindnesses. 
The greater number of the State Coun- 
sellors of the Canton of Geneva were 
present at this melancholy and affecting 
eeremony. The Duke de Noailles bad 
eome from Rolle with the same intenticn. 
The procession was very numerous, for, 
besides the relatives and friends of Mad- 
ame de Staél, most of the principal in- 
habitants of Geneva and its environs has- 
tened there with eagerness. Persons of 
ail ages and all classes collected in crowds 
to sec the procession pass. The pastor 
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of the parish, M. Bernaud, pronounced 
in the chapel of Coppet, over the coffin, a 
religious discourse, extracted in a great 
degree from the sermons of M. Necker. 
A solemn silence reigned among the 
spectators while the procession moved 
towards the enclosure of the tomb. 


Original Letter of Madame de Siael, to 
Talma, July 1809. 

Do not believe that I am like Madame 
Milord, to crown you at the most pa- 
thetic moment ; but, as I cannot com- 
ae you but to yourself, I must tell you 

alma, that yesterday you surpassed 
perfection and even imagination. * With 
all its faults,” there 4s in this piece (Ham- 
let,) stronget cragic elements than ours, 
and your talent appeared to me, in the 
character of Elamlet, like unto the genius 
of Shakspeare, (but without his inequali- 
ties, without his familiar jests,) as altoge- 
ther that which is most noble on the earth. 
That natural profoundness, those ques- 
tions on our common destiny, in presence 
of that crowd who will die, and who 
seemed to listen to you as the oracle of 
fate ; that apparition of the ghost, more 
terrific in your looks thao under the most 
fearful forms ; that profound melancholy, - 
that voice, those sentiment-betraying 
looks, a character beyond ail human pro- 
portions ; all this is admirable, thrice ad- 
mirable ; my friendship for you enters 
for nothing in this emotion, the most pro- 
found which, in my life the arts ever 
caused me. I love you in the closet, in 
characters where you are your own peer ; 
but, in this character of Hamlet, such an 
enthusiasm do you inspire me with, that 
you are no longer yourself; I am no long- 
er myself; it is a collection of poctical 
looks,aceents,and cesticulations, to which 
no writer ever yet elevated himself. 
Adieu ; pardon my having written to 
you when I expect you at one o'clock in 
the day, and ateight in the evening ; but, 
if the established rules of society had not 
forbidden me, I am not certain whether 
I should not have mustered up courage 
enough to have gone myself and given 
you that crown which is due to such a 
talent, more than to any other ; for you 
are not ap actor, but a man who exalts 
human nature in giving us a new idea of 
it. Answer me not, but love me for my 
admiration. 
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Prom the Literary Gazette. 
THE VISION OF SPECKBACHR.* 
BY MRS. MARY ROLLS. 


OWN lofty Iser’s ruzged side, 
Dash’d the torrent’s toaming tide 3 
Whilst each huge o’erhanging rock 
Trembled ‘neath the ceaseless shock 3; 
Black and lone the valley lay, 
Clos'd the last---the fatal day ! 
Cold and dead the generous steed, 
Ceas’d to moan, and ceas'd to bleed ! 
Cold, beside him on the ground, 
Gor'd by many a ghastly wound, 
Outstretch’d in death, the warriors brave 
Press’d that earth they fought to save ! 
Whilst each hard and toil-strung hand, 
Still firmly Rrasp’d the blood-stain’d brand : 
Freedom’s sons !---ye bravely died, 
Tyrol’s latest—-noblest—pride ! 


On bed of fern and dark heath Jaid, 
Beneath the deep worn cavero’s shade,-—~ 
Where, scarce the chamois dares to climb, 
O’er pointed crag and cliff sublime,— 
Where shatter’d pines their dark arms wave, 
See gallant Speckbachr !—warrior brave !|— 

fe who, on the battle plain, 

Latest fought th’ oppressors train,~- 
He whan, on that fatal field, 
Wound nor force compelled to yield 3 
Lone, wild, fierce, throbbing in despair, 
What varying pangs that bosom tear ! 
Till, every form of anguish past-— 

eep-—-cold--faint stuliness comes the last ! 
As slowly swell low broken sighs, 
O’er the wild vale are cast his CYCS 3 
Dark clouds obscure the moon's faint light, 
And tempest rides the wings of night!—- 
Whilst torrent’s roar, and mountain’s storm, 
A wild, discordant descant form! 


With quick short breath, why starts the 
rave 
What cold, pale arm is seen to wave ?--- 
To point adown the lonely dell, 
Where lie the brave, who nobly fell ? 
What gleaming light quick flashes round ?-- 
What clash of arms-—what trumpet’s sound? 
That ancient castle, which of yore 
Austria’s imperial banner bore, 
Rises anew !-—-each tower and keep, 
High above the lofty steep, 
Shows its proud head, and mocks the hand, 
Whose demon rage their ruin plano’d !--- 


* Speckbachr and Hofer, the celebrated 
Tyrolese Chiefs, having long defended their 
beloved country against the attacks of the 
French, at length sustained a defeat attended 
with dreadful slaughter. Hofer was shot by 
the order of Buonaparte, and Speckbachr re- 
mained concealed in a cavern on Mount Iser, 
until the retreat of the enemy. It must be 
gratifying to every true pene to know, that 
on the restoration of the Tyrol to the Austrian 
Government, the Emperor Francis settled an 
estate on the gallant Speckbachr and the chil- 
dren of his deceased compatriot, which the 
former now cultivates for their joint benefit. 


Whilst, for the eagle banner’s pride, 
Bright silvery flame is spreading wide ;-~- 
A brighter banner,—-sent by heaven,--- 
Than e’er by mortal hand was given! 
High o'er the tower it proudly waves, 
And mortal force, and vengeance braves ! 
O'er the dark mountain’s rugged side, 
Pours a scene of martial pride ;— 
Trumpets’ sound, and warriors’ cry, 
Float along the midnight sky ; 
Pass the steeds in swift career--- 
Nods the helm, and gleams the 6 
Swells the loud triumphant strain :—- 
-~ “ Ye, who fell on battle’s plain ! 
Freedom’s sons !—awake !—arise ! 
Your fathers’ spirits, from the skies, 
Descend once more to hail the day, 
That sweeps your country’s lly awayJ 
His hoor is past !---his day is o’er 
Low he falls,---to rise no more ! 
Thou,--who mourn’ st thy country low, 
Thou shalt share the glomous blow !— 
Tyrvul, once again, shalt see, 
Happy---glorious-—prosperous-—-free ! 
Patriot !—-calm thy anxious heart ! 
Nobly, thou hast borne thy part! 
Brighter days shall gild thy fame, 
Foture ages-—hless thy naine ! 
Spirits of the good and brave ! 
Ye who fill a glorious grave-— 
Rise and join the awful lay ! 
Ruin’s storm shall pass away-— 
Earth shall bloom---to peace restor’d-- 
Love and joy shall break the sword !” 

Lit. Gaz. Sept. 1817. 
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From the Gentleman's Magazine. 
ene ge 
e Times Newspaper ve 
introduced to public notice * 
Korver, published at Berlin in Ma 
The Author was a Lieutenant inthe ‘avalry 
corps, which, under the command of Major 
Lutzow, distinguished itself so highly among 
the German partes, and died of his 
wounds, shortly after one of the desperate 
engagements of the last year. These poems 
are notnumerous ; the stirring time allowed 
none of the leissre of composition ; they 
arechiefly occasional—a bold sammons to 
the country,---a lament over some fellow- 
waprior,—-an outcry on the death of the 
King, who was for a while supposed to have 
perished at Bautzen. Such works compen- 
sate the grace of poetry by the higher and 
more impetuous influences almost insepara- 
ble from their day. No labour of imagina-~ 
tion can give the impress, struck out at once 
by the might and sharpness of the actual 
scene. Study is cold to the whirl of thought 
that must have passed through the min in 
that fiery and vehement tralececer M0 
ment full of lofty earnestness, the whole 
- spirit of the man wound up to its sternest 
tension, the realities of hope and glory, and 
life and death, perpetua ly sweeping be- 
fore the eye,-—the poet not left to the feeble- 
ness of dreams and visions, but himself the 
soldier, himself exulting and swellir 2 
among the trumpets and the swords,~-* the 


deservedly 
e Poems of 
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rments roll’d in blood, the thunder of the 

aptains, and the sheuting.”” One of Kor- 
ner’s poems isa ‘Farewell to Life,” com- 

sed on the night of June 17, 1813, while 
Be lay desperately wounded, in a wood, 
without help, and “thought to die.” 

The Preface simp!y mentions that the Duke 
of Mecklenburgh Schwerin, as a testimouy 
of respect for this distinguished youth, de- 
sired that be should be buried in the Ducal 
vault; but Korner’scompanions in arms had 
already chosen a grave for him under an 
oak, near which, we believe, he fell. The 
Duke then did allthat remained to princely 
regret, set apart the surrounding space of 
forty yards for his perpetual memorial, 
encircled it with masonry, and raised over 
the body a monument bearing a sword and 
lyre, wreathed with an oaken garland. 


Translated from the German of Theodore Korner. 


THE DEATH OF HOFER, 
THE TYROLESE CHIEF. 


“** Treu hingst du deinem alten Furster an.”” 


Hote in thy bold bosom glowed 
A stream as pare as ever flowed 
Beneath a prince’s plume ; 
Nor ever warriur’s nobler toil, 
In battle for bis native soil, 
Shed glory round his tomb. 


Rous’d by thy horn from cot and fold, 
From forest glen, and rocky hold, 

With beart and eye of flame,— 
Like rushings of the mountain flood, 
Like Hightning from the rifted cloud, 

Thy band of brothers came. 

And now that heart’s rich tide is chill, 
That horn is silent on the bill, 

The gallant chase is done 3 
Scatter’d and sunk the mountain band 
Throw the lov’d rifle from their band, 

The soul of fight is gone ! 


Bat God is all.—- Vain warrior-skill, 

Vain the high soul, the mighty wall, 
Before the word of heaven :— 

The helm that on the chieftain’s brow 

Flasb’d fire against the morning’s glow, 
His blood may dim at ev'n. 

Yet, Hofer! in that hour of ill 

Thine was a brighter laure] stiil 
Than the red field e’er gave ; 

The crown, immortal Liberty 

Gives to the few that dare to die 
And seek her in the gravé. 


Who saw, as levell’d the chasseur 
His deadly aim, the shade of fear 
Pas» o’er the hero’s brow ? 
Who saw his dark eyes’ martial gaze 
Turn from the musket’s volley’d blaze 
That laid him calm and low? 


5 
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on Ravucn’s Bost or 
QUEEN LOUISA OF PRUSSIA. 
Translated from Korner’s Poems. 


HX lovely still, ty oh now no nore, 
Thy Jocks in auburn beauty pour; 
No more thine eye, of humid blue, 

Beams like the star through evening dew : 
Forvid alike to beam and weep, 

Those orbs are clos’d in marble sleep, 
Those braids in moveless marble twine ; 
Princess! thy throne is now thy shrine. 
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Yet, matchless as in life, the spell 

Loves on that pallid lip to dwell ; 

And still the soul’s immortal glow 

Is radiant on thy dazzling brow. 

Soft be thy slumbers, soft and deep, 
Tillstart thy people from their sleep ; 
Till thousand beacons, blazing bright, 
Shake their wild splendours on the night; 
Till on the mountain-breeze’s wing, 

The shout of War thy Landsturm fling ; 
And gleams in myriad hands the sword, 
So deep in old Invasion gor. 
God is the guide !---thro’ woe, thro’ fear, 
Rushes his chariot’s high career ; 

God is the guide !---thro’ night, thro’ storm, 
Speeds his resistless angel’s form ; 

And red in many a doubtful fight, 

Our fathers’ swords carved out their right, 
And still thro’ field, and fire, and floed, 
We'll seal the proud bequest with blood, 
And givé our babes the boon they gave,-—- 
The zlory ofa Freeman’s grave. 

Bring, spirit, bring the splendid day, 
That sees our ancient banners play; 
Then shall be heard the trumpet-tone, 
Where alt is silent now, and loue: 

From forest deep, from unsuno’d vale, 
Shall gleam the sudden flash of mail; 
Sudden along the grey hill’s side, 

Shall proud and patriot squadrons ride; 
Keen as his mountain eagic, there 

Shall bound the fatal Tirailleur ; 

There swift as wind, the dark bussar 
Wheel his broad sabre for the war: 
And mountain nook and cavern’d glen 
Give up their hosts of marshal’d men. 
Then, Form of Love ! no longer sleep : 
Thine be it on the gale tosweep, 

With Seraph smile, with Seraph power, 
Tolighten on our gloomy honr, 

To bid the fainting land be wise, 

With wisdom from thy native skies ; 
Givé the strong heart, the hero-will, 
Angel! and yet Protectress still. 


es 


From the New Moathiy Magazine. 


JOY ANDGRIEF ° 


V HO has not marh’d on infant's cheek, 
When tears obscure his wonted smiles, 
How soon their home the exiles seek, 
As new-born joy his grief beguiles ? 


Thus from the Rose's tender flower, 


When beams the Sua’s enliv’ning ray, 
The last dear relics of the shower 
The dew-drop’s self is borne away. 


Thus, if perchance with idle skill 
Some haod should touch th’ Eolian lyre, 
One moment's pause the mind they fill, 
Then fade, forgotten, and expire. 


But should the Vinstrel chance to fling 
Some notes endear'd by days gone by, 
The ear still listens for the string, 
The bosom still returns the sigh. 


Thus there are wounds which haughty pride, 
Which proud disdain inflicts on min, 
Tears which, as seon as shed are dried, 
And griefs that live their narrow span, 


As April sun, as April shower, 
Alternate empire hold on high-— 

As fades the dew-drop from the flower, 
So gricts alternate live and die, 


5s 


But tell me ye whe e’er have knewn 
The pangs ef disappointed love, 

‘Whose bud of Hepe is overblown, 
What joys can your regrets remove ? 


En vain shall mimic Fancy weave 

A garland form’d of every flower, 
In vain each op’ping blossom breathe 

new born odour every hour. 

The i of the long lost maid 

Shall Memory’s mirror still reveal, 
The lover’s vow still unrepaid, 

Each wish denied that Love can feel. 


For know, whate’er hath been the past, 
So shall the memory of it be, 
And as gay Joy’s impressions last, 


So also those of Misery. R. D. 


Mugust, 1817. 
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From the Evropesa Magazine. 
ODE* 
By Mr. T. Campszut, 


Author of the ** Pleasures of Hope,” 3c. 


pre of the British Stage, 
A long and last Adieu ! 
Whose image brought th’ heroic age 
Reviv’'d to Fancy’s view. 


Like fields refresh’d with dewy light, 
When the Sun smiles his last, 

any parting presence makes more bright 

ur memory of the past. 

And Memory conjures feelings up, 
That wine ar mesic need na swell, 

As high we lift the festal cup, 
To “ Kemble, Fare thee well,” 


His was the spell o’er hearts, 
Which only Acting lends--- 
€ youngest of the Sister Arts, 
Where all their beauty blends. 


For itl can Poetry express 
Foll many a toue of thought sublime ; 
And Painting, mute and motionless, 
Steels but one glance from Time. 


But, by the mighty Actor brought, 
Hlugpn’s wedded triumphs come--- 
Verse ceases to be airy thought, 
Aod Sculptare to be dumb. 
Time may agaio revive, 
‘ Bat ne er efface the charm ; 
When Cate spoke in him alive, 
Or Hotspur kindled warm. 


What soul was not resign’d entire 
To the deep sorrows of the Moor # 
What English heart was not ou fire, 
With him at Agincourt? 
And yet a majesty possess’d 
His transport’s most impetuous tone, 
And to each passion of his heart 
The Graces gave their zone. 
High were the task---too high, 
e conscious bosoms here, 
In words to paint your memory, 
Of Kemble and of Lear. 


But who forgets that white discrewned head, 
ose bursts of Reason’s balf-exitinguish’d 


glare, 
Those tears upon Cordelia’s bosom shed, 
In doubt more touching than despair ? 


EEE eee T 
* Recited after the Dinner on occasion of 
Mr. KeMBLE's Aetirement from the Stage. 
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If ’t was reality he felt— 
ad Shakspcare’s self amidst you been, 
Friends, he had seen you melt, 
And triumph’d to have seen ! 


And there was many an hour 
Of blended kindred fame, 
When Siddons’ auxiliar power 

Aud Sister Magic came. 


Together at the Muse’s side 
‘Ter Tragic gira bad grown-— 
They were the children of her pride, 
The colimos of her threne. 
And undivided favour ran 
From heart to heart in their applawe-—- 
Save for the gallantry of Maa, 
Ia lovelier Woman’s cause. 
Fair as some classic dome 
Robust and richly grac’d, 
Your Kemble’s spirit was the home 
Of Genius and of Taste— 
Taste, like the silent dial’s power, 
That, when supernal light is given, 
Can measure Jnspiration’s hour, 
And tell its height in Heaven. 


At once ennobled and correct, 
His mind sarvey’d the pty tes 
And what the Actor ceuld effect, 
The Scholar could presage. 
These were his traits of worth--- 
And must we lose them now ? 
And shall the scene no more shew forth 
His sternly pleasing brow ? 
Alas ! the mora) brings a tear--- 
Tis all.a transient hour below, 
And we that would detain thee here 
Onrselves as fleetly go. 
Yet shatl our Jatest age 
is parting scene review--- 
Pride of the British Stage, 
A long and last Adieu ! 


=e Aes 
From the Monthly Magazine. 

By Hesrvy Neer. 
Tune“ My Peggy is a young thing.” 
HE heart’s a sweet but mild flow'r, 

That needs a sheltering hand ; 


With a little care, ’twill blossom fair, 
With a little care, beyond compare ; 


_Bat, oh! when once the tender bod 


Has felt the nipping blast, 
Tt may linger for a moment, 
But its beauty fades at last. 


If the worm, that feeds in secret, 
Is at the fair dow’r's root, 

The only way the foe to slay, 

Is to pluck the root itself away : 


So secret grief will n 
The fibers of the eat 

And you must tear the life away 
Before you find tbe anart. 


Then, all thatgrief can otter 

Is wept o’er the remains, 
In many a tear, as pure and clear 
As ever dropt from Pity’s sphere : 


Xet what avails the flow’r, when once 
The ground its beauties strew, 

hough its wither’d leaves may glitter 
With the morning’s brightest dew! 


Kentish-Town, June 28, 1817. 
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From the London Literary Gaactie. 
INFANT LOVE; 
OR, 
THE KISS. 
HEN first I measured with m 
Ww And he was taller of the hha 
infant heart began to doat 


bs lovely Chloe’s eyes of blue. 


E’en then 1 thought her form co fair 

It seem'd ef more than mortal birth ; 
Her voice, her smile, her winning air 

To nought could be compar’d on earth. 
Her heart a mountain shepherd bless’d 
pat ah | a _— to se ny love - 

et some 8 ooks ex 

I too could fond ond faithfel prove. 
For once she said “ Go simple boy”-—- 

nd press’'d apon my lips a kiss 

“* You still with Love may safely toy ; 

‘Youth guarded from his paios ard bliss.” 
At length, alas! I’ve reach’d that state, 

Wheo man begins to love in truth-- 
Where many stormy passions wait 

Te chase the peaceful scenes of youth. 
Still Chlee’s days are days of jov, 

Forming her shepherd's oniy bliss ; 


INTELLIGENCE. 


LITERARY AND 


A Flensing volume uncer the title of a Pic- 
tures our through France, Switzerland, 
ond part ef the Netherlands, just published will 
gerve either to convey just notions to the fire- 
side traveller, or the tourist who chooses to 
pursue the route of the author. For this last 
Purpose, it is provided with maps of the route, 
ona of utility. 

A Sapplement to Junius Identified, is pub- 
Yshed consisting of fae-similes of Hand-writing 
aad other illastrations. 


Madame de Scael’s posthumous work, enti- 
tled ** The French Revolution,” in three octa- 
vo volumes, is about to be published. The two 
first volumes embracc the era from the adminis- 
tration of her father to the battle of Waterloo ; 
the third is devoted to England. 


We have great pleasure in announcing the 
commencement of another of those useful col- 
lections which are honourable testimonies of 
the present general thirst of knowledge, by 
the title of the Oxford Encyclopaedia, er Dic- 
tionary of Arts, Sciences, and General Litera- 
tore. It willbe publisied in 25 parts, form- 
ing, when complete, five 4to volumes. - 


The tations recommended by the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons appointed to 
consider of the means of preventing the mis- 
chief arising from explosion on bourd Steam 

are as follows: 

That all steam-packets carrying passengers 
for hire should be registered at the port neare 
est the place from or to which tlicy proceed. 

That all boilers belonging to the engines by 
which such vessels shal! be worked should be 
composed of wrought iron or copper. 

That every boileron board such steam-pack- 

old, previous to the packet being uscd 
fo} the conveyunce of engers, be submit- 
ted to the inspection of a skilful engineer, or 
Other person conversant with the subject, who 
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She thiaks not of her loving boy--- 
But I remember well her kiss. 
Sept. 1817. T. P. 
chem 
From the Monthly Magazine. 


TO A LADY AT THE PIANO; 
By James Epmnesrow. 


A hears chords are the reins of my soul, 
And thoa dost direct me along, 
Like a courser that bends to control, 
Through the ne and windings of songs 
With the dance of those fingers 
My iss aregiad, — 
But, when the sound lingers, 
They droop and are sad 3 
For the gloom of my spirit, or summer shine, 
Sorceress, follow that spell of thine! 
To many a vision enwrought, 
From the spindle of phantasy bright, 
Those notes were the wings of my thought, 
And thou hast directed their flight: 
The city’s rattle, 
Or mead and flower ; 
The roar of the battle, 
Or lady’s bower ; 
Each has arisen to Fancy’s eye, 
While thou the eachantress sat charming by. 
Aug. 1817. 
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should ascertain, by trial, the strength of such 
boiler, and should certify his Opinion of it 
sufficient strength, and of the security with 
babies it might be employed to the extent pro- 
posed, 

That every such boiler. should be provided 
with two sutticient safety valves, one of which 
should be inaccessible to the engice man, and 
the other accessible both to him and to the 
persons on board the packet. 

That the inspector shall examine such safety 
valves, and shall certify what is the pressure 
at which such safety valves shall o en, which 
pressure shall not exceed one-third of that by 
which the boiler has been proved, no¥ one- 
sixth of that which, by calculation, it shall be 
reckoned able to sustain. 

That a penalty should be inflicted on any 
persoo placing additioual weight on either of 
the safety valves, 


Observations of the Natural History of the 
Swallow Tribe, with collateral statements of 
facts relative to their Migration, and to their 
bromal torpidity ; and a copious table of ref- 
erence to authors ; illustrated by figures of 
five species, engraved on wood by Willis: to 
which is added, a general Catalocue of Brit- 
ish Birds, with the Provincial Names for each, 
&c. by T. Forster, is just published. 


The Rev. Davio Witttams will have ready 
for publication in the middle of Se »tember, ia 
one volume }2me, The Preceptor's Assistant, 
or School Examiner in Universal History, 
Science, and L‘tcrature, cortaiming a compre- 
hensive and interesti:g view of the liberal and 
polite Arts; Qdly, the Useful and Mechanic 
Arts; 3dly, the Fine Arts; dthly, Universal 
History ; and Sthly, Science and Literature 
in geveral, 


Lately as three men employed on the new 
works carrying on ¢ Sheerness dock-yard, 
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were descending in the diving bell, some 
accident occurred, and the signal to be drawn 
up not being understood by the men above, 
two out of the three were unfortunately 
drowned; the one who wassaved made his 
escape from under the bell, which the others 
were unable to effect: as soon as recovered 
the bodics were taken to the surgery, and 
means used to restore animation, but unbap- 
pily without effect. 

Awana Macnetismu.-—-This quackery has 
gone to such a pitch upon the Contivent, that 
a ‘Society of Magnetism’’ bas been formed, 
and a prospectus issued at Paris, of a quarter- 
ly publication of their ‘“‘ Memoires,” at the 
price of eight francs a Number ! ! 

The Tavistock Canal, forming a commu- 
nication between the town of Tavistock and 
the river Tamar was opened on the 24th of 
June. It was commenced in 1809, and has 
cost about 70,000l. The Duke of Bedford 
who is the proprietor of one eighth of the con- 
cern, har very pera ee - tn 
support, iving to the Company the whole 
oft the land ihroagh which the canal is cut. 
Though its level is abont 280 fect above that 
ofthe Tamar, it runs for a mile and three 
quarters in a tuanel cut under MorweH Down 
at the depth of 450 feet from the summit of 
the bill. 

The Jate Mr. Ricnarp Love. EvGewortu 
is said to have left some memoirs of his life, 
which will soon be given to the public. 

A translation of Orriva’s Elementary Trea- 
tise of Chemistry will shortly appear. 

A gentleman of Bristol is about to publish, 
from authentic sources, a Narrative of the 
Life of Caraboo, the extraordinary female 
impostor, who recently appeared in the neigh- 
bourhood of that city. 

The eighth Edition of Dr. Chalmers’s Dis- 
courses, Is now in the Press. Since February 
last, between 10 and 37,000 Copies of this 
popular work has been printed 3 a satisfacto- 
ry indication, that in these favoured realms 
the spirit of piety aud celigion maintains a 
blessed ascendancy even in times of laxity, in- 
novation, and scepticism. 

At a late meeting of the Royal Socicty of 
Yidinburgh, a paper by Mr. STEVENsoN, civil 
engincer, on the operation of the waters of 
the ocean and of the river Dee in the basin or 
harbour of Aberdcen was read. It appears 
that the author in the month of April 1812, 
with the aid of an instrament of which he cx- 
hibited a drawing, raised salt water from the 
bottom while the surface was quite fresh, and 
that he has satisfactorily ascertained that the 
tidal or salt waters keep in a distinct stratum 
or layer under the fresh water of the river 
. Dec. This anomaly in regard to the salt and 
fresh waters appears in a very striking man- 
ner at Aberdeen, where the fall of the Dee is 
such as to cause the river waters to run down 
with avelocity which seems to increase as the 
tide rises in the harbour, and smoothes the bed 
of the river. These observations show that 
the salt water insinuates itself under the fresh, 
and that the river is lifted bodily upward ; 
thus producing the regular effect of fluod and 
ebb tide in the basin, while the river contin. 
ues to flow downward with a current which 
fora time seems (o increase as the tide rises, 

These facts with regard to the continual 
cour-e of the Dee downward, present such a 
contrast to the operation of the watcrs of the 
Thames, as seen by a spectator from London 
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Bridge, that Mr. Stevenson was induced, in 
1815 and 1816, to extend his observations to 
that river hy a train of experiments from about 
oppose to Billingsgate all the way to Graves- 
end. Opposite to the gates of the London 
Docks the waters of the Thames were found 
to be perfectly fresh throughout ; at Black- 
wall, even m spring tides, the water was 
found to be only slightly saline: at Woolwich 
the proportion of salt water increases, and 
se on to Gravesend. But the strata of salt and 
fresh water is less distinctly marked in the 
Thames than & any of those rivers in which 
Mr. Stevenson has hitherto had an opportuaoi- 
ty of making observations. These inquiries 
he means to extend to most of the principal 
rivers in the kingdom. From the senes of ob- 
servations made at aod below London Bridge, 
compared with the river as far up as Kew and 
Oxford, Mr. Stevenson is of opinion that the 
waters of the Thames seldom change, but are 
probably carried up and down with the tarn 
of the alternate tides for an indefinite period, 
which, in his opinion, may be one, if not the 
Priacipal cause of the extreme softness of the 
waters of the Thames. 

Mr. Stevenson has made similar experiments 
on the rivers Forth andl Tay, and at Loch Eil, 
where the Caledonian Canal joins the Western 
Ocean. The aperture of Curran Ferry, for 
the tidal waters of that loch, being small com- 

ared with the surface of Loch Eil, which 
erms the drainage to a great extent of coun- 
try, it occurred to Mr. Stevenson that the wa- 
ter of the surface must have less of the saline 
pos than that of the bottom. He accord- 
raised water from the surface at the an- 
chorage off Fort William, and found it to be 
1008,2 ; at the depth of nine fathoms, 1025,5 9 
at the depth of 30 fathoms in the central parts 
of the loch, 1027,2; indicating the greater 
specific gravity, consequently more of the 
une pares as the depth of the water is in- 
creased. 

Shortly will appear a new edition of the 
Abridgement of -finsworth'’s Latin Dictionary, 
revised by J. Carey, LL. D. 

Madame Genlis, of revolutionary and litera- 
ry celebrity, lately retired to a Convent 
Carmelites, but growing weary of solitude, 
she left the Convent after a few days, and re- 
turned to her family. 

The favourite project of Napoleon, for im- 
proving the harbour of Dieppe, upon which 
undertaking mare than 2,000 men were em- 
ployed, antil his bavishment to Elba, is now 
renewed with spirited activity. Last Satur- 
day 300 men were engaged, and 700 more will 
be cmployed. The Authorities at Dieppe 
have contracted to finish the excavations ia 
five weeks, 

The picture of Davap, representing Capid 
and Psyche, has becn purchased by the Count 
of Sommaravi, for 30,000 francs. 

The Dey of Tripolihas presented the Prince 
Regent with such remains of antiquity as are 
moveable at Lebyda, which is famous for be- 
ing the site of Carthage. The Weymouth 
storeship, Mr. Tarner commanding, is now oa 
her voyage thither, for the purpose of seceiv- 
ing and carrying to England those ancient 
monuments which are represented as highly 
curious, and illastrative of that once splendi 
capita}. It isstated that the Dey has offered 
protection, as far as his authority extends, to 
any European who is willing to attempt the 
journcy from Tripoli te Tombactoo. 
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ZUMA. 
BY MADAME LA COMTESSE DE GENLIS. 
aes 
rom the Literary Gasette. 


ZUMA OU LA DECOUVERTE DU QUINQUINA, SUIVA DE LA BELLE PAULE, DE ZENEIDE, DES RO- 
SEAUX DU TipRrg, &c. &C. PAR MADAME LA COMTESSE DE GENLIS. 


A NEW. volume of Tales has just ap- 
peared from the pleasing and proli- 
fic pen of Madame de Genlis, whose ge- 
Dius seems to resemble more than any 
lady’s of our acquaintance, that of the 
accomplished Scheherazade, whose in- 
Vention saved her head under a tyranny 
almost as odious and sanguinary as that 
ofthe French Revolution, from which 
our fair authoress had also the good for- 
tune to escape. These Tales are five in 
number, and we can assure the writer, 
that, were we even as severe in our criti- 
cal chair as the Arabian Sultan was cruel 
on his despotic throne, we should feel 
our resentment equally disarmed,and our 
resolution to decapitate, (or according to 
the reviewing phrase, “cut up”) the 
narrator still more largely postponed than 
from night to morning by the gratitica- 
tion we have received from her agreeable 
exertions. 

The talent for story-telling is one 
which the French cultivate more sedu- 
lously and successfully than we do. With 
them it is not only benefjeial tn the clos- 
&, but of eminent advantdge in society. 
In the coteries of Paris, the best Racon- 
teur is the leading person of the evening 
the observed of all observers—the 
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Pheenix of the hour ; and half a dozen 
smart quips with as many happy turns of 
expression or bon mots, will introduce to 
every company of that amusing city, the 
admired mortal who possesses the faculty 
of being neat or epigrammatic in conver- 
sation, and above all in what we are apt 
to consider the most useful property in 
old nurses, relating little fables for the 
entertaintment of circling auditors. In 
England a certain degree of reputation 
may indeed be formed from Joe Miller 
and his modern imitators ; the pun oft 
repeated, the jest an hundred times told, 
the brief anecdote rendered long and the 
sharp repartee made dull by immemorial 
usage—these are the stock in trade of a 
few unfortunate witlings among us, and 
serve them as species of passports into 
parties which are denominated literary, 


‘because they neither drink punch nor 


play at whist ; and informed, because the 
names -of the newest authors are heard 
intermixed with relations of the newest 
scandal. But still we are only plodding 
at an immense distance behind ovr Gal- 
lic neighbours. ‘They meet often and 
professedly as childrea gather round a 
kitchen fire, to recite and hear tales of 
ghost or fairy, of love or murder, of fatal 
intrigue or successful gallantry, of moval 
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instruction or questionable decency. Mu- 
sic, and ices, and the occasional excita- 
tion of gambling give variety to these en- 
tertainments, and alter they have run the 
round of the salons, the most favoured 
efforts of invention issue from the press 
for the amusement of the demi-barbarians 
of the provinces and foreign countries, 
who do not breathe withia the sole circle 
of fashion and civilizationa— Puris. 

To such source are we indebted for a 
multitude of the Contes with which the 
French language teems ; a language, be 
it remarked, peculiarly adapted to this 
species of composition. We know not, 
however, whether Madame de Genlis is 
now much addicted to the intercourse of 
Parisian life, or retired in ber babits— 
whether she mixes with the throng to ac- 
quire fresh ideas and later combinations, 
or draws upon the stores of early accom- 
plishments, Certainly there is nothing 
exclusively appropriated to the present 
day in her last publication. Two of the 
subjects only grow out of the Revolution, 
and the other three embrace the romance 
of a former era or the circumstances of 
distant climes and remoter ages. ‘Their 
titles are—“ Zuma ou la Decouverte 

- duQuinquina—La BellePaule—Zenéide 
ou la perfection ideale—Les Roseaux 
du ‘Tibre—La Veuve de Luzi.” 

As we intend to submit a transla- 
tion of the first tale entirely to our read- 
-ers as a specimen of the work, we shall 
confine ourselves to notice that this pref- 
erence arises from its being the most 
dramatic of these productions and the 
‘most conformable to our limits. Of the 
others we shall content ourselves with 
saying, that La Belle Paule is a piece of 
early chivalry, which might have been 
an Episode in the “ Knights of the 

Swan :"—Zénéide a well written fairy 
tale: la Veuve de Luzi a very simple 
and pathetic story of a widow, whose 

- only son is one of the victims of that in- 
_fernal system called Conscription : and 
~ Les Roseaux du Tibre one of the most 

affecting and elegant as well as feeling 
compositions of the kind we have ever 
read. He tells with a touching simplic- 
ity and refined sensibility the fate of two 
lovers in humble life, separated by the 
reign of terror, and after many adven- 
tures (if the transactions of the heart may 
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be so classed) meeting in death. There 
is a beauty and enthusiasm—a taste and 
imagination—a fancy and sad conviction 
of reality about this tale which would 
have pressed it upon us irresistibly for 
selection, but that much of its effect de- 
pends upon the original language, and 
that it would occupy more of our space 
than can be spared with justice from oth- 
er matters, We admire it so highly 
however that we will not pledge our- 
selves not to reprint it in some of our fu- 
ture numbers, though we must now pass 
to what will furnish an adequate notiom 
of the merits of this volume, namely, — 

| ZUMA, 

Ou la découverte de Quinquina. 

About the middle of the seventeentls 
century, the animosity of the Indians to- 
wards the Spaniards existed in all its 
force ; tradition, too faithtul, maintained 
among this oppressed and devoted peo~ 
ple the dreadful recollection of the cru- 
elty of their conquerors. They were 
subjugated, but had notsubmitted. The 
Spaniards had only conquered slaves, 
and their reign was merely the dominion 
of terror, About this period a Viceroy, 
more severe than all who had preceded 
him, excited their powerless and secret 
hatred to its utmost extent. His Secre- 
tary, the rigorous Minister of his arbitra- 
ry will, was a man of insatiable cupidi- 
ty ; and the Indians detested him even 
mre than they did his master. He 
died suddenly and the horrid symptoms 
which preceded his death, induced a uni- 
versal belief that he had been poisoned by 
the Indians, Investigations were insti- 
tuted, but the criminals remained undis- 
covered. This event occasioned a great 
sensation, for it was not the first crime of 
the same description which had occurred 
among the Indians, It was well known 
that they were acquainted with various 
mortal poisons : ‘deg had oftener than 
once been detected in administering them ; 
but neither torture oor the punishment of 
death, had been successful in drawing 
from them any confession of these dread- 
ful secrets. 

In the meanwhile the Viceroy was re- 
called ; and Count de Cinchon was ap- 
pointed by the Court of Spain to fill bis 
gaa The Count was in.the vigour of 
is age, and endowed with every amiable 
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quality and every virtue, calculated to 
conciliate the affection and win the con- 
fidence of all around him. He had a 
short time before married a charming 
young lady, whom he adored, and by 
whom he was passionately beloved. The 
Countess had resolved on following her 
husband, who dreading, on her account, 
the perfidy and hatred of the Indians, 
expressed a wish that she should remain 
in Spain, notwithstanding the distress 
which the very thought of such a separa- 
tion excited in his mind. But the Coun- 
tess was filled with terrors when she re- 
flected, that her husband would be ex- 
posed to all.the dark conspiracies of ba- 
tred and revenge. The facts attested by 
the late Viceroy, and above all his exag- 
gerated recitals, represented the Indians 
as vile slaves, who, under the mask of 
docility, and even attachment, were ca- 
pable of plotting in secret the blackest 
and most criminal treachery. Surpris- 
ing stories were related of the inconceiv- 
able subtilty of the poisons of South 
America, and indeed without exaggera- 
tion.* The alarm which these dreadful 
ideas excited in the mind of the Count- 
ess, proved an additional motive in de- 
termining her to follow the Viceroy, that 
she might watch over his safety with all 
the precautions of fear and all the vigi- 
lance of love. She took along with her 
some Spanish ladies, who were to com- 
pose her Court at Lima, and among them 
was ‘the intimate friend of her childhood. 
Beatrice, (tor this was her name,) was 
only a few years older than the Vice- 
Queen; but the attachment she enter- 
tained for her was of so tender a nature, 
that it resembled the affection of a moth- 
er. She had used every effort to per- 
suade the countess to remain at Madrid, 
but finding that her resolution was unal- 
terably fixed, she determined to accom- 
by her. 

Though the Indians were overjoyed 
at being freed from the yoke of their 
Viceroy, they were not the better dispos- 
ed to receive his successor. He was 
a Spaniard, and they consequently ex- 
pected that he would be animated only 

* From the accounts of Travellers and Na- 
turalists, there are in America certain plants 
of 10 venomous a nature, that the poison takes 


effect on those who happen tostep upon them, 
even with shoes on their feet. 
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with feelings of injustice and tyranny 
and a thirst for wealth. In-vain were 
they informed that the Court was mild, 
humane and equitable ; they repeated 
one to the other, he is a Spamiard ! and 
these words conveyed the most energetic 
expression of hatred. Religion bad not 
yet modified these impetuous feelings, 
her sublime morality was hitherto un- 
known to the Indians, Their rulers had 
merely compelled them to observe a few 
exterior ceremonies, and they still retain- 
ed a great portion of their former super- 
stition and idolatry. 

Amidst all their misery, the Indians 
had exercised, ever since the conquest of 
America, a secret vengeance which had 
not yet roused the suspicion of any Span- 
iard ; they had been forced to yield to 
their oppressors the gold and diamonds 
of the new world, but they bad conceal- 
ed from them treasures more precious 
and more useful to humanity. Though 
they bad resigned to thei all the luxury 
of nature, they had exclusively reserved 
real benefits to themselves. They alone 
knew the powerful counter-poisons and 
wonderful antidotes which cautious na- 
ture or rather Providence has distribut- 
ed over these regions as remedies against 
extreme disorders. The Indians alone 


were aware of the admirable virtues of 


the Bark of the Quinquina, and by a sol- 
emn and faithfully observed compact, by 
the most dreadful and frequently renew- 
ed oaths, they had pledged themselves 
never to reveal to their oppressors these 
important secrets.* 

Ainidst the rigours of slavery the In- 
dians had always maintained a kind of 
internal government among themeelves ; 
they nominated a chief whose mysterious 
functions consisted in assembling them 
together during the night, at certain pe- 
riods, to renew their oaths and sometimes 
for the purpose of marking out victims 
among their enemies, The Indians of 
the townships, who enjoyed greater free- 
dom than those who were subjected to 
service in the palace of the Viceroy, and 
who were employed in the public works, 
never failed to join these nocturnal as- 
semblies, which were held amongst the. 
mountains in desert places, the only ac- 
cess to which was by-roads which ap- 

* These details are alt historical. . 
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peared impassable to the Europeans. 
But these retreats were to them, if not 
the happy asylums of liberty, at least the 
sole refuge which could protect them 
against tyranay. At this time, their se- 
cret and supreme chief (for they bad 
several), was named Ximeo. Irritated 
by misfortune and private injustice, his 
soul, though naturally great and gener- 
ous, had long since been a stranger to 
every mild and tender sentiment. A 
feeling of vehement indignation, which 
no principle tended to repress, had, by 
daily increase, at length rendered bim 
cruel and ferocious. But the base and 
cowardly atrocity of poisoning was re- 
pugoant to his character. He himself 
had never employed this horrible instra- 
ment of revenge, he had even interdict- 
ed it to his companions, and every act 
of villainy committed in that way was 


done in contradiction to his will. Ximeo. 


was a father, he had an only son named 
Mirvan whom he fondly loved and 
whom he had inspired with a portion of 
his hatred of the Spaniards. Micvan was 
young, handsome and generous. About 
three years hefore, he had been married 
to Zuma, the most beautiful of all the 
Indian women of the environs of Lima. 
The tenderness and sensibility of Zuma 
were equal to the charms of her person ; 
she formed the happiness of her husband, 
and lived only for him and fora child, 
two years of age, of which she was the 
mother. 

Another chief, named Azan, next to 
Ximeo, possessed the greatest ascen- 
dance over the Indians. Azan was vio- 
lent and cruel, and no natural virtue tem- 
pered the instinct of fury by which he 
was constantly animated. These two 
chiefs believed themselves to be of illus- 
trious origin, they boasted of their de- 
scent from the royal race of the Incas. 

A few days after the arrival of the 
new Viceroy, Ximeo convoked, for the 
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ever to conceal our secrets.” Ximeo 
then, in a more elevated and firm voice, 
pronounced the folowing words : “ We: 
swear never to discover to the children of 
Europe the divine virtues of the sacred. 
tree, the only treasure that remains to us t 
Woe to the faitbless and perjured Indien 
who, being seduced by false virtue, or 
fear, or weakness, sball reveal this: secret 
to the destroyers of his Gods, of bis sew 
ereigns, and of hia. country! Woe to 
the coward who shall make a gift of thie 
treasure of health to the Barbarians who 
have enslaved us, and whose ancestors 
burned our temples and cities, invaded 
our plains, and bathed theie hands in the 
Llood of our fathers, after having inflicted 
on them unheard-of torments!.... Let 
them keep the gold which they have 
wrested from us, and of which they are 
insatiable; that gold which has cost them 
so many crimes: but we will at least 
reserve to ourselves this gift of Heaven ! 
.»». Should a traitor ever arise amongst 
us, we swear to pursue aud exterminate 
him, tho’ he should be our father, our 
brother, or our son. We swear, should 
he be engaged in the bonds of marriage, 
to pursue in him his wife and children, 
if they have not been his accusers ; and 
if his children are in the cradle, to sacri- 
fice them,so that bis guilty race may be for- 
ever extinet..... My friends, pronounce 
from your inmost souls, these formidable 
oaths, the formula of which wes bequeath- 
ed to you by yeur grandfathers,and which 
you have already so many times repest- 
ed!” ....‘* Yes, yes, the Indians ex- 
claimed with one voice, we pronounce 
all these imprecations against him who 
shall betray this secret; we sweer to 
keep it with inviolable fidelity, to endure 


following night, a nocturnal meeting ongthe most dreadful tormente and even 
the hill of the Tree of Health, thus they death itself, rather than reveal it.” 


designated the tree from which i3 obtaiu- 
ed the Quinquina, or Peruvian Bark. 
‘- My friends,” he said, when they had 
all collected, “ a new tyrant is about to 
reign over us : let us repeat our oaths of 
just revenge. Alas ! we dare utter 
them only when we are surrounded by 


“‘ Look back,” said the ferocious Azan, 
“on the early days of our subjection, at 
that terrible period whea millions of In- 
dians were put to the torture, not one would 
save his life by the disclosure of this se- 
cret, which our countrymen have kept 
locked within their bosoms for more than 
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Judge then 
whether we can invent a punishment 
sufficiently severe for bim who may be- 
For my own part, I once 
more swear that if there be an Indian 
among us capable of such a crime, that 
he shail perish only by my hand ; and 
should he have a wife, and children 
sucking at their mother’s breast, I again 
swear to plunge my poigoard in their 
hearts !”.... 

This ferocious speech was not pro- 
nouneed without adesign. Azan hated 
the young Mirvan, the son of Ximeo, 
not merely because he did not carry his 
animosity against the Spaniards to a suf- 
ficient length, but above all because Mir- 
van, the adored husband of the beautift» 
Zuma, and the father of a charming child, 
was happy. The wicked are always un- 
fortunate and alwaysenvious. ‘ Azan,” 


replied Mirvan, “ it is possible to kegp- 


one’s promise without possessing your 
ferocity ; ao one here is capable of per- 
Jury ; your menaces can therefore excite 
no terror, and are useless... We all know 
that in excuse for. cruelty you neither 
Want a traitor tO pursue nor a crime to 
punish.” Azan, irritated, was about to 
reply ; but Ximeo prevented a violent 
dispute, by representing the imprudence 
and danger of uselessly prolonging these 
clandestine assemblies, and all immedi- 
ately dispersed. 

. Tne Indians being forced to dissem- 
ble, maintaiued an appearance of respect 
aad sobmission. A numerous troop of 
young Iodian women, carrying baskets 
of flowers assembled at the gates of Lima 
to receive the Vice-queen. Zuma was 
at their head, and the Countess was so 
struck with her beauty, her grace, and 
the gentle expression of her countenance, 
that io the course of a few days she ex- 
pressed a wish to have her among the 
number of Indian slaves, who twere.em- 
ployed in the interior of the palace for 
the service of the Vice-qugen. The 
Countess quickly conceived such a friend- 
ship for Zuma that she attached her to 
the private service of her chamber and 
her person. This favor seemed an act of 
Imprudence in the eyes of Beatrice, 
whose mind was so prepossessed by the 
accounts she had heard of the perfidy of 
the {ndians, that, notwithstanding the 
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naturel generosity of her character, she 
telded to every sinister alarm and every 
lack suspicion, which gloomy distrust 
and terror were capable of inspiring : 
she was excusable; it was her friend’s 
safety, and not her own, that excited her 
apprehensions ! She observed with dis- 
tress the friendship of the Vice-queer 
foran Indian female, and the women of 
the Countess conceived an extreme jea- 
lousy of Zuma. They took advantage 
of the weakness of Beatrice to fill her 
mind with prejudice : they represented. 
Zuma as being false, dissembling and 
ambitious, and one who fancied that ber 
pleasing person would pardon every act 
of presumption ; that she was far from 
loving the Countess, and that she enter- 
tained an inveterate abhorrence of the 
Spaniards. They soon went still greater 
lengths, and attributed to her the most 
extravagant discourse. Beatrice did not 
indeed give credit to all that was related 
to her, but she conceived a degree of in- 
quietude and distrust which“inspired her 
with a real aversion for Zuma. Thia 
efimity became the stronger when she 
found that Zuma was immoveably fixed 
in the good graces of the Vice-queen, 
who daily testified more and more at- 
tachment towards the object of so much 
hatred, injustice and calumny. Zuma, 
on her part, entertained the tenderest af- 
fection for the Countess ; nevertheless, 
to avoid disagreeable scenes, she almost 
wholly coofined herself to her own 
chamber, and seldom appeared except 
when the Countess required her services. 

The Viceroy spared no endeavours to 
render himself beloved by the Indians : 
but the latter had known instances of 
several Viceroys having manifested mild- 
ness, justice, and affability at the com- 
mencement of their government, who af- 
terwards belied all these happy promices. 
Thus the real goodness of the Count 
mace no favorab!e impression upon them. 
They regarded it as hypocrisy or weak- 
ness occasioned by fear on account of 
the sudden death of the secretary of his 
predecessor. 

The Countess had now resided about 
four months at Lima, and a visible de- 
cline had taken place iu her health. 
This distressing change was at first at- 
tributed to the burning heat of the cli- 
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mate ; but her indisposition daily aug- 
mented, alarm was entertained for her 


safety, and she was at length suddenly: 


attacked with a tertian fever. Every 
remedy known at that period was em- 
sas without effect. The anxiety of 

eatrice knew no bounds ; she privately 
questioned the physician who had come 
from Spain in the suite of the Viceroy, 
but who, regarding the case as hopeless, 
spoke in a mysterious way, and even 
hinted that he attributed the illness of 
the Countess to some extraordinary 
cause, of which he could give no account. 
His air of dismay and apparent wish to 
conceal! his real opinon, al} tended to in- 
spire Beatrice with the horrible idea that 
her friend was dying by the effect of 
slow Poison.. . She enjoyed not a mo- 
ment’s rest : though she cautiously hid 
her suspicions from the Countess, and 
even from the Count, yet she found it 
impossible to dissemble with two of the 
Countess’s women, who used every ef- 
fort to strengthen’ the notion she had im- 
bibed..... But who could have commit- 
ted this horrible crime?.... None but 
Zuma...... Zuma, who was privileged 
to enter the apartment of the Vice-queen 
at every hour..... But Zuma, whom the 
Countess had overwhelmed with acts of 
bounty !.... What interest could have 
prompted her to this atrocity 2 Hatred 
is‘ever ready with replies to serve her 
own purposes !.... Zuma was hypo- 
critical, vain and ambitious, and she 
moreover entertained a secret and crimi- 
nal passion for the Viceroy..... In a 
word, she was an Indian, and had been 
familiarized from her infancy with the 
blackest of crimes. 

Beatrice for some time laboured to re- 
pel these horrible suspicions, but she be- 
held the existence of her friend rapidly 
declining, and her terror no longer al- 
lowed her to reason and observe with 
her own eyes; she lent a ready ear to 
every accusation, and gave credit to the 
most extravagant calumny. In the 
mean-while, the Viceroy experienced the 
bitterest anguish of mind, and without 
Imagining the commission of any crime, 
he felt the utmost alarm at the long con- 
tinuation of the Countess’s indisposition. 
However, a favorable change in the state 
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of the patient, kindled a ray of hope 
which beamed for the space of a day or 
two. The physician, overjoyed, pro- 
nounced her recovery to be almost cer- 
twin, suspicion gradually slumbered, and 
Beatrice seemed restored to new éxis- 
tence. She did not however revoke the 
private orders she had given, for secretly 
watching Zuma, and never permitting 
her to enter the chamber in which were 
deposited the various medicinal draughts 
prepared for the Countess. 

Amidst all these different agitations, 
the thoughts of the innocent and sensible 
Zuma were turned wholly on the Vice- 
queen, whom she loved with all the sin- 
cerity of a pure and grateful soul. She 
was afflicted to the utmost on reflecting 
that there existed an infallible remedy to 
which she dared not direct her. Zuma 
well knew the horrible oaths by which 
the Indians had bound themselves never 
to reveal this secret. Had her own life 
alone been marked out as the sacrifice, 
she would not for a moment have hesita- 
ted to divulge all she knew ; but her 
husband and her son must have been the 
certain victims of such a declaration : 
finully, she was aware that the vindictive 
Ximeo, the better to insure himself of hee 
discretion, had placed her beloved child 
as a hostage in the hands of the ferocious 
Azan and Thamis, another Indian Chief, 
who, though less cruel than Azan, was 
animated by an equal hatred of the Span- 
1aras. Zuma, therefore, dared not con- 
fide her grief to Mirvan ; she smothered 
her tears, and deplored her fate in silence. 
Her affliction was suddenly increased, 
for the teeble hope which had been en- 
tertained ot the Countess's recovery,soon 
vanished ; the fever returned with re- 
doubled violence, the physician declar- 
ed her life to be in danger, and that the 


Countess could not support enother such 


attack, should it be renewed withia 
twelve days or a fortnight....! Uni- 
versal dismay prevailed throughout the 
palace....! This cruel declaration plua- 


ged the Count and Beatrice into despair, 
and rent the heartof Zuma. The Vice- 
queen, who was fully aware of her situa- 
tion, manifested as much courage as geo- 
tleness and piety ; the resignation of the 
happiest life, when accompanied by the 
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‘consciousness of perfect purity, is always 
acaim sacrifice: she received, by her 
own desire, all ber sacraments. She 
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...» Yes, by the sacred light of the uff 
I swear that I will save you.” 
With these words Zuma wrapped up 


took a tender farewell of her. friend and the powder of the Quinquina, concealed 


her husband, having exborted the latter 
to watch over the happiness of the In- 
dians, and particularly that of her dear 
Zuma ; and she resigned herself wholly 
to the consolations of religion. Zuma, 
who had been a witness to this pathetic 
scene, could no longer withstand the 
excess of her grief; her health, which 
had been in a declining state for the 
space of three months, now yielded to 
the weight of her affliction, and she was 
attacked that very evening with the dis- 
order which threatened the life of the 
Countess, the tertian fever. After she 
had sustained two or three violent attacks, 
Mirvan, with the consent of the Indians, 
secretly conveyed to her the precious 
powder which was to operate her cure, 
On condition, however, that she should 
not be entrusted with it in any larze quan- 
tity, but should daily receive an allowance 
sufficient for one dose. Zuma received 
in the morning the first dose, which was 
to be taken before she retired to rest in 
the evening. When she was alone, she 
Roked steadfastly on the powder, her 
countenance was bathed in tears, and 
raising her eyes to heaven, “ Great God !” 
she exclaimed, “ I am inspired by thee ! 
.+..1 can only save her, by sacrificing 
my own life ; my resolution 19 fixed—I 
will never disclose the mighty secret.... 
My death will expiate my compassion, 
even in their eyes: besides, they will 
Never suspect such an act of devotion, 
and will attribute her cure to the help of 
rnedicine. I shall neither endanger the sale- 
ty of Mirvan nor mychild; I shall not be- 
tray the secretsofmy countrymen. Jsha!l 
die ; but the Countess willlive. What 
siznities the existence of poor Zuma?... 
and how preciousis the life ofthat Daugh- 
ver of Heaven,.who has employed her 
power only to assist the unfortunate and 
console the afflicted ; that generons Pro- 
tectress of all who pine in poverty and 
slavery, and whose faultering voice, but 
now, sent forth a prayer for the cruel In- 
dians who suffer her to lanzuish ! Oh, 
my Benefactress ! even though curround- 
ed by the shades of death, you did not for- 
get your faithful Zuma! I heard your 
ips pronounce a blessing on her name ! 


itin ber bosom, and rose from her chair ; 
then suddenly stopping, she began to re- 
flect on the means of introducing herse!f 
upperceived into the closet where the 
drink intended for the Countess was 
placed. She had no idea of the suspi- 
cions entertained against her, nor of the 
precautions which had been adopted to 
render this closet inaccessible to her as 
well as the rest of the Iudian slaves ; 
she merely supposed that since the illness 
ofthe Vice-Queen her Spanish women 
had appropriated to themselves the task 
of attending on her person, either through 
fear or jealousy, or one of those customs 
to which she had heard them so frequently 
allude, and which they termed edzquelte. 
She resolved to enter the closet during 
the night, after the maid, who slept there 
had retired to rest; and in case of her 
being discovered, she had determined to 
say, anxiety had induced her to quit her 
chamber to enquire after the state of the 
Countess. At the same time, wishing tg 
ascertain whether she could intrcduceher- * 
self into the closet without passing through 
the apartment of the Vice-Queen, she de- 
scended into a long corridor, and having 
looked cautiously around her, she dis- 
covered a ginall side door, which, as she 
had previously supposed, communicated 
with the closet; the key was in the lock, 
and she determined to enter in this way 
during the night. She thea speedily 
return: ed to her chamber, 

Tu conformity with the orders of Bea- 
trice, Zuma’s conduct was watched with 
the utmost minuteness, and the servants 
of the palace hastened to inform B:atrice, 
that Mirvan had been to visit her that 
very day; that one of the maids who had 
been stationed ai the door to listen to their 
conversation, had not been abie to collect 
a single word in consequence ol the low 
tone of voicein which they discours.d, 
but that Mirvan was excessively agitated 
on departing 3 that Zuina had descended 
the staircase, had searched about the 
corridor, examining every door, and that 
on discoveriug that which led into the - 
closet, she iu dicated evident signs of fear, 
lest she should be surprised, and that 
she finaily escaped to her own apartment 
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id 
pstatrice shuddered at this recital, she 
~" immediately foresaw that Zuma enter- 
tained the design of introducing herself 
into the closet durfng the pight; she 
ordered the woman to warn ber of the 
moment when Zuma should quit her 
chamber, and at the same time directed 
then to avoid entering the closet and to 
leave the key in the door. Beatrice 
without delay communicated ‘all she 
had heard to the Viceroy, who, witbout 
adopting her suspicions, was nevertheless 
filled with amazement at the story, and 
egreed to conceal himself in the closet. 

About one hour after sunset, the ser- 
vants came to inform Beatrice that Zuma 
was descending the staircase, but without | 
any light and with all the precautions of 
mystery and fear. Beatrice and the 
Count immediately proceeded to their 
place of concealment. In afew moments 
they heard the door gently open, and 
Zuma appeared. She was pale and 
trembling, she walked slowly and with 
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apparent effort. . . She looked 
around the chamber with a countenance 
which announced distress and fear; she 
listened for some time at the door which 
communicated with the apartment of the . 
Vice-Queen : all was silent. a 
Zuma then approached the table, on 
which a medicinal draught had been 
placed in a decanter of crystal, for the 
purpose of being administered to the 
Countess; she drew from her bosom the 
paper containing the quinquina powder ; 
opened it and shook the powder into the 
decanter. The Viceroy seized with hor- 
ror rushed into the closet, exclaiming, 
“ Wretched ‘woman! what have you 
thrown into the liquor?” .. At 
this unexpected sight, at this terrible 
question, Zuma started with dismay, the 
decanter fell from her hands and shivered 
in pieces ; she threw herself into a chair, 
uttering the words, [am undone ! . 
and swooned away. 
Coacleded ia our oext. 
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THE ELEGANT OF THE I8TH AND ISTH CENTURIES COMPARED. 


The Elegant of the Eighteenth Century. 
by PRU NG from a stuck of quality our 
elegant bore some degree of nobility 
in feature and form; but froin the acale 
af sinking, which had eren then been go- 
ing on for a century and more, he ap- 
peared like a bright polished coin, the im- 
pression of which was much effaced, and 
the intrinsic value greatly diminished: in 
a word he was light but very passable. 
Beloved by his father, and indulged 
too much by his mother, he was not al- 
lowed to learn any laborious task ; of 
course, his private tutor had orders to 
make him appear as “7ceotly without 
trouble as possible ; and he accordingly 
used to write his theses, translate the au- 
thors in the dead languages, make Latin 
and other verses for him, nay, sometimes 
write a whole book in bis name, which 
gained lip the reputation ofa classic, a 
poet or a politician, according to the ge- 
nius and bent of the Reverend Mr. soand 
so, who thus assisted his outset in life. 
‘During bis stay at the university, he 
gengrally acquired a taste for the sports 


of the field, for gaming,. drinking, and 
horse-racing, and often excelled in many,’ 
always in some of these accomplish- 
ments. Idle as these habits might be, 
they did not however disqualify the sprig 
of quality from taking his degree, or from 
figuring in the beau ne since the 
good tutor’s assiduity always kept pace 
with his pupil’s neglect, and thus made 
up his leeway. 

At the expiration of bis university soz 
disant studies, our elegant, having learn- 
ed enough, and being a little in debt, 
My Lord, or Sir John, his father, sent. 
him to make the tour of the most at- 
tractive parts of the Continent, accom- 
panied by his Reverend friend, unless 
promoted in church preferment, or dis- 
gusted by the froward temper of his 
charge, ia which case a second man of 
talent was found to varnish our elegant, 
to skim the cream of authors for him, to: 
read to him at breakfast, and to keep, 
him out of scrapes. ; 

During the heirs residence on the 
Continent, it frequently occurred that the 
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* juvenile excesses of his papa’slife induced 


gout, or decay, from various causes and 
of various kinds, and produced a prema- 
ture death. My Lord or the Baronet now 
returned home, and occupied his allotted 
situation in the senate, or as a placeman 
at court. Ii in the former, his fidus 
Achates continued his services in retura 
for patronage, and made his speeches 
for hin so eloquently, that if nol obliged 
to reply in the house, he continued to pass 
for a man of high talent. If unconnected 
with the legislature of his country, a host 
of foreigners, imported by him, directed 
his taste so exquisitely in painting, sculp- 
ture, architecture, poetry, and the other 
fine arts, that, added to dancing, fencing; 
and speaking a foreign language or two, 
he was accounted a nobleman of univer- 
sal knowledge and brilliant acquirements. 

Amongst the elegant’s good qualities 
were politeness, and a respect for the fair 
sex, mellowed by usage du monde and 
enhanced by natural humanity. Amid 
his vices, obstinacy in opinion, personal 
conceit, luxurious habits, and credulity, 
yvere most conspicuous, These last led 


hin into many errors, whilst a contempt 


for all domestic prejudices, lax principles 
respecting religion, and a devotion to 
foreign manners, and foreign dependents, 
geuerally brought his estates to the ham- 
mer, and his other property to ruin.— 
Thousands expended on foreign cooks, 
valets, quacks, and artists—tens of thous- 
ands on opera dancers, singers, actresses, 
and fashionable mistresses—scores of 
thousands lost to titled and other foreign 
gamblers, with ocher large sums out of 
which he was duped for pictures, books, 
coins, and antiquities, generally reduced 
by the age of thirty his fortune to some- 
thing worse than nothing. 
hen, to redeem mortgages, pay off 
annuitants, rescue seized family plate and 
poe to defray the pension of four 
rench and Italian ladies placed upon 
balf-pay ; to place six fiddlers and useful 
enyoys on love missions on the retired 
list, to discharge a score and half of saucy 
discontented servants, and to keep up 
the establishment of Arabian horses, 
Spanish sheep, German musicians, Poodle 
dogs, Muscovy ducks monkies, parrots, 
&c.,tbe great man formed alliance with 
fhe dwarf, hideous, blear-eyed, or de- 
Y <Atuxnzom. VolLd 


formed, vulgar daughter of a retail souff 
shop-man, a retired slop-seller, or with 
the judaical spes gregis of anold clothes- 
man turned money-lender; or, perchance, 
he disclosed his flame to a tallow-chan- 
dler’s widow, or a great soap-boiler’s 
natural child, with the view, however, of 
washing his hands of the business as soon 
as ible. 

ere generally his grandmother, who 
was a Right Honorable, died of grief; 
his lady mother, who was a banker or 
merchant’s daughter, fell into fits for the 
degradation of the family; My Lord or 
Sir John fell in love with another man’s 
wife, or eloped with a respectable neigh- 
bour's daughter, and either resided on 
the Continent for life, to avoid paying 
the heavy damages ofa trial forcrim.con., 
or was shot through the thorax or 
abdomen and expired by the hand of a 
hot-brained ensign ina marching regiment, 
or a halfpay lieutenant in the navy, 
brother to the unfortunate young lady. 
—Sic transit gloria mundi. 


The Pseudo- Elegant of the 19th Century. 


Produced on the decline of the 16th 
century, the modern elegant comes into 
what is called life in the commencement 
of the 19th, with which happy era be is 
identified, differing entirely trom the age 
in which bis father flourished, and which 
we may fairly call the sdlver age, being a 
lighter period than the golden one, when 
all was sterling in the character of a 
Briton. Since then, he has been changed, 
and has passed through so many hands 
that he 1s scarcely recognisable. ‘The 
present age, (following the immortal 
Ovid,) we shall therefore consider as the 
age of brass, which is the one in which 
our pseudo-elegant shines, 

The son ofa Baronetand of a Jewess, 
his relations of both sides of the house 
are of divers ranks and appearances. He 
has as uncles and cousins—peers, knights, 
members of parhament, admirals, gen 
erals, and opulent merchants: he has 
also cousins and half uncles who are 
brokers and slop-sellers, tripe-shop and 
old-clothes-men, money-lendets and 
orange-venders, prize-fighters and menial 
servants. Amongst the former classes 
his relatives mostly cué him op account 
ofthe misalliance of his father; and, 
of the latter tribes, he catty tho whole, ete 
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fortune were irretrievable, as, on her cau- 
tious return to the chamber-door, she 
found it closed and bolted. In silent 
and profound agony, sharpened by the 
necessity of disguise, Juana awaited the 
return of eg ey whose counte- 
nance only expressed its usual sullen 
coldness, while he completed her con- 
fusion by enquiring for what purpose 
she had privately ordered the bracelets 
which a jeweller had delivered to his 
page. Unprepared, disordered, and con- 
scious of error, Juana made a timid and 
hesitating reply, which, though strictly 
true, had all the aspect of falsehood. 
She alleged, that compassion for a dis- 
tressed and deserving artisan, had in- 
duced her to order a pair of bracelets, 
which she had not thought sufficiently 
Important to mention. Don Manuel 
heard her with a mysterious smile, and 
carelessly answered, that he had deter- 
mined to leave Bareges because he had 

required to cede the chamber us- 
ually allotted to his siesta, for the ac- 
commodation of one of the numerous 
strangers lately amived at the venta 
where they lodged. This last intelli- 
gence explained one part of the fatal 
mistake committed by Juana, and deep- 
ened the possible calamity. She had 
been seen, perhaps, by the new guest 
feloniously conveying away his jewels, 
and leaving in exchange a deposit which 
he might receive and expose as a token 
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the English ambassadress gave a ftte, 
which all the nobility of Madrid were 
invited to partake. Juana eagerly em- 


braced the opportunity to seek a friend- 
ship with this distinguished lady, half 
determining to deposit the stolen jewels 
in her hands, that they might be restored 
to their owner by her aid. Many officers 
of high rank, attendants on the “Great 
Lord,” were mingled with the assembly, 
whose chief attention was fixed on the 
Conde del Tormes’ beautiful wife. 
With that quick and constant suspicion 
which creates the danger it fears, Juana 
imagined some peculiar meaning in the 
occasional glance of a young English- 
man, whose military dress resembled the 
ade in the bracelet. A thousand 

lushes pursued each other over her face, 
and her downcast, yet attentive eye 
seemed to give assent to the enqyiry ex- 
pressed by his. The gracious gaiety of 
the ambagsadress encouraged her young 
guest to ask the name of this English- 
man. ‘Tis my brother,” replied her 
excellency smiling, “and he dares not 
ask an introduction to any Spanish belle 
because he has forfeited my favour by bis 
negligence.” Juana hazarded another 
question which her entertainer’s sprightly 
tone invited, and the ambassadress un- 
covering her arm answered, “ He prom- 
ised to bring me bracelets of your purest 
Peruvian gold for this night, and you 
see me without any !—Li-ten to his ex- 


of preference ! The loveliest rose-col- qgmee and praise its ingenuity. He tells 


our of modest shame spread over her 
cheeks at this thought, and her husband 
throwing the bracelets she had clandes- 
tinely purchased into her lap, smiled on 
her and departed in silence. This si- 
lence and this forgiving smile touched 
her innocent and generous heart with 
more remorse than tis utmost bitterness 
could have excited. Softened by self- 
reproach into respectful timidity, she 
obeyed his commacds to prepare for an 
immediate removal with unusual yet un- 
affected meekness. During their long 
journey to Madrid, she received no other 
notice than acold monysyllable or an 
indirect glance, but The spirit of youth 
and innocence sustained her hopes and 
her efforts to conciliate. Many months 
passed without any recurrence to the 


unfortunate mistake at Bareges, when 


me that his usual infirmity of walking in 
his sleep seized him at Bareges, where 
he dreamed that a music book lay before 
him, in which a Spanish ballad so stroagly 
touched his fancy, that to distinguish the 
ge, he left a folded paper in it; when 

e awoke, the packet which contained 
the bracelets intended for me, was gone. 
He remembers the room, the dalled, 
and the music-book, in which he pre 
tends that he deposited it, most acct 
rately: and if I may believe him, the — 
ballad was "— One of Lopes 
de Vega’s,” hastily interrupted Juans, 
and the music book was mine. Welelt 
Bareges suddenly before the owner of 
the bracelets could be guessed; but! 
have brought them to night, hoping thet 
your kindness might assist me in regoring 


them.” The ambassadress, with s smils 
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of brass is called: thé era of counterfeit 
uobles and gentlemen; but although a 
cross in breeding has been strongly re- 
commended by cattle-dealers, yet the 
Ethiopian cross, (often introduced for 
the love of the mammon of unrighteous- 
ness,) the stable,* and the pantry cross, 
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cannot possibly be an improvement ; 
and these last cast such strong suspicions 
on one side of the question, that we are 
not surprised at the habits and propensi- 
ties of young men of fashion, and only 
fear that the character of Lucretia has 
vanished with the golden age. 


LEGENDS OF LAMPIDOSA. 


Leet camel 
From the Eusopean Magazine. | 


THE SPANIARD. 

MONG the noble visitors assembled 

at Bareges near the French Pyrenees, 
none were’ more distinguished than the 
Conde Manuel del Tormes and his 
beautiful wife Juana. The dispropor- 
tion of their ages, characters, and exteri- 
ors was a subject of surprize to every 
young cavalier, and of pity to every 
Spanish matron. His shrivelted fores 
head, bloated eyes, and cadaverous com- 
plexion, in which the jaundice of spleen 
and suspicion was added to the olive 
tint given by his native climate, afforded 
a fearful contrast to the soft youthful 
countenance of his consort. After a 
short and reluctant stay at these celebra- 
ted medicinal springs, the Conde sud- 
denly announced his intended return to 
Madrid ; where the pomp attached to 
his high official station soothed his pride, 
and prevented the indolent ennui which 
diseased his imagination. While he 
addressed his commands te Donna 
ana, a page eotered with a small packet, 
which he received without casting his 
eye upon it and put into-his vest. But 
Juana saw it with very uneasy seusa- 
‘tions, knowing that it contained a pair 
of valuable bracelets which a jeweller at 
Bareges had been privately ordered to 
repare for her. Severely confined by 
ther hasband’s jealous parsimony, she had 
-been tempted to commit the fault com- 
mon to inexperienced wives—the dan- 
gerous fault of trusting disobedience to 
secrecy. Either by heedlessness or de- 


-sien, the bracelets, which had never 


been intended to meet her lord’s eye, 
had fallen into bis hands ; and a detec- 
tion, aggravated by attempted conceal- 
ment, would be the inevitable result. 


* Qvident bythe taste and appearance of 
teh breed. 


That quickness of invention so unfortu- 
nately peculiar to women, prompted her 
to shape a device which accident seemed 
to favour. Passing by the room where 
her husband usually took his siesta, of 
evening repose ; she saw the door half- 
opened, and the ill-fated packet lying 
on a writing-table surronnded with 
rouleaus and scattered dollars. The 
faint light admitted by the closed ja- 
louses of the chamber discovered no one 
in it, but she beard the deep and slow 
breathings of a sleeper behind the drape- 
ry which shadowed a retired couch. 
Juana instantly took off her own well- 
known bracelets, folded and sealed them 
in a paper shaped like the jeweller’s pack- 
et, of which the wax did not appear to. 
have been broken. It would not be dif- 
ficult, she believed, to persuade her hus- 
band that they had been sent for some 
slight change or repairs, and the jewel- 
ler’s discretion might he sécured. Se- 


dag cretly blessing Don Manuel's unusual 


waat of curiosity and lethargic humour, 
Juana stole with a sylph’s step into the 
dusky chamber, and without pausing to 
wonder at the numerous rouleaus, thoug 

the opportunity excited a smtie, exchan- 
ged her packet for that which lay ex- 
posed upon the table and fied back. ° 
But what surprise, perplexity, and dis- 


May, possessed her, when she broke the 


wax aid beheld, not the bracelets she 
had ordered, but a magnificent pair, of 
the rarest Peruvian gold eoriched with a 
medallion representing a young man in 
a splendid English uniform! Its com- 
panion contained a cypher and coronet 
of diamonds Could this be the jewel- 
ler's mistake, the stratagem of some gal- 
lant stranger, or part of a mystery man- 
aged by her husband? Whatever was 
the truth, her-own imprudence and mis- 
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fortune were irretrievable, as, on her cau- 
tious return to the chamber-door, she 
found it closed and bolted. In silent 
and profound agony, sharpened by the 
necessity of disguise, Juana awaited the 
return of pg nee whose counte- 
nance only expressed its usual sullen 
coldness, while he completed her con- 
fusion by enquiring for what purpose 
she had privately ordered the bracelets 
which a jeweller had delivered to his 
page. Unprepared, disordered, and con- 
scious of error, Juana made a timid and 
hesitating reply, which, though strictly 
true, had all the aspect of falsehood. 
She alleged, that compassion for a dis- 
tressed and deserving artisan, had in- 
duced her to order a pair of bracelets, 
which she had not thought sufficiently 
Important to mention. Don Manuel 
heard her with a mysterious smile, and 
carelessly answered, that he had deter- 
mined to leave Bareges because he had 
been required to cede the chamber us- 
ually allotted to his siesta, for the ac- 
commodation of one of the numerous 
strangers lately amived at the venta 
where they lodged. This last intelli- 
gence explained one part of the fatal 
mistake committed by Juana, and deep- 
ened the possible calamity. She had 
been seen, perhaps, by the new guest 
feloniously conveying away his jewels, 
and leaving in exchange a deposit which 
he might receive and expose as a token 
of preference ! 
our of modest shame spread over her 
cheeks at this thought, and her husband 
throwing the bracelets she had clandes- 
tinely purchased into her Jap, smiled on 
her and departed in silence. This si- 
lence and this forgiving smile touched 
her innocent and generous heart with 
more remorse than his utmost bitterness 
could have excited. Softened by self- 
reproach into respectful timidity, she 
obeyed his commands to prepare for an 
immediate removal with unusual yet un- 
affected meekness. During their long 
journey to Madrid, she received no other 
notice than acold monysyllable or an 
indirect glance, but The spirit of youth 
and innocence sustained her hopes and 
her efforts to conciliate. Many months 
passed without any recurrence to the 
unfortunate mistake at Bareges, when 
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the English ambassadress gave a fle, 
which all the nobility of Madrid were 


invited to partake. Juana eagerly em- 
braced the opportunity to seek a friend- 
ship with this distinguished lady, half 
determining to deposit the stolen jewels 
in her hands, that they might be restored 
to their owner by her aid. Many officers 
of high rank, attendants on the “ Great 
Lord,” were mingled with the assembly, 
whose chief attention was fixed on the 
Conde del Tormes’ beautiful wife. 
With that quick and constant suspicion 
which creates the danger it fears, Juana 
imagined some peculiar meaning in the 
occasional glance of 2 young English- 
man, whose military dress resembled the 
portrait in the bracelet. A thousand 
blushes pursued each other over her face, 
and her downcast, yet attentive eye 
seemed to give assent to the enquiry ex- 
pressed by his. The gracious gaiety of 
the ambassadress encouraged her youog 
guest to ask the name of this Enghsh- 
man. ‘Tis my brother,” replied her 
excellency smiling, “and he dares not 
ask an introduction to apy Spanish belle 
because he has forfeited my favour by bis 
negligence.” Juana hazarded another 
question which her entertainer’s sprightly 
tone invited, and the ambassadress un- 
covering her arm answered, “ He prom- 
ised to bring me bracelets of your purest 
Peruvian gold for this night, and you 
see me without any !—Li-ten to his ex- 


The loveliest rose-col- @gmge and praise its ingenuity. He tells 


me that his usual infirmity of walking in 
his sleep seized him at Bareges, where 
he dreamed that a music book lay before 
him, in whicha Spanish ballad so strongly 
touched his fancy, that te distinguish the 
page, he left a folded paper in it; when 
he awoke, the packet which contained 
the bracelets intended for me, was gone. 
He remembers the room, the ballad, 
and the music-book, in which he pre~ 
tends that he deposited it, most accu- 
rately: and if I may believe him, the 
ballad was ”"—*One of 

de Vega’s,” hastily interrupted Juana, 
and the music book was mine. - We left 
Bareges suddenly before the owner of 
the bracelets could be guessed; but I 
have brought them to night, hoping thet 
your kindness might assist me in reggoring 


them.” The ambassadress, with a smile 
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full of benignity and archness, received Spain. He was alone in his chamber 


the bracelets from the young countess, 
whose blushes announced how much 
she doubted whether she owed most to 
the delicate invention of the brother or 
the sister. But during the remainder 
of the evening, her release from a dan- 
gerous dilemma gave an elastic ease to 
her movements, and a new lustre to lier 
countenance, of which more than one 
eye was fatally observant. 

The gala extended far beyond mid- 
bight, and the brother of the fair giver 
was among the latest lingerers. Morn- 
ing shone through the triellis of his bal- 
cony when he reached his bed chamber, 
where he saw, witb great surprise, a 
large wooden chest, which had been 
brought, as his servant informed him, 
only a few minutes before his return, 
by three strangers, who had received 
his orders, they said, to lodge it there 
with great precaution. Our English- 
man prudently dismissed his valet be- 
fore he unfastened the lid of this mys- 
terious coffer and raised the large folds 
of white linen within. Beneath them 
lay the lifeless body of Juana, in the 
sich attire she had worn at his sister's 


arranging some important papers when 
bis valet entered leading three armed 
agents of the police, who instantly con- 
veyed him in a closed carriage to a 
secret prison. ‘I'he Bishop of C—— 
received him there. ‘ You are accused,” 
said the prelate with a stern air, * of se- 
duction and aseassination ; and though 
our principles of jurisprudence prohibit 
any disclosure of the accuser’s name 
and communications, I love England 
and its laws too much to withhold my 
protection from an Englishman. There- 
fore I tell you your valet is your accuser. 
He saw you in the act of opening a 
certain coffer, and he directed us where 
to find it buried, in the orangery under 
your balcony, You grow pale, and he 
has spoken truth !”—*“ In England,” 
replied Clanharojd after a short pause, 
‘“‘] should have appealed to its laws to 
protect me from imprisonment on an 
uneonfirmed pretence, and to my repue 
tation for an answer to such a charge. 
It is no boast to say, that Englishmen 
are not famihar with that ferocious 
passion which urges men to murder what 
they cannot possess or have possessed too 


banquet, witha chain of Peruvian gold long. When I tell youthis, I only tel! you 
twisted tightly round ber neck, and tied that wearenot monsters.” Innocence iself 
in a fatal knot. Her right hand wore a would have shrunk from the Spaniard’s 
white glove; the left was bare and dia- eye ashe answered. “ You are aware, 
figured by deep wounds.—At this then, that he accuses you of assnssinating 
frightful spectacie a cry of horror escap- a woman !”—Clanharold felt the rashness 
ed Clanbarold; but presently collecting of bisspeechand the inference it admitted, 


his disordered senses, he began to con- 
sider what was most expedient at a crisis 
so perilous. He saw the snare prepured 
for him, aod had terrible proofs of the 
power, the malice, and the speed of the 


but bailed his inquisitor by retorting 
* can he prove it ?”-—Stung by the con- 
tempt in Clanharold’s smile, the bishop 
exclaimed, The proof of innocence 
rests with you. A femule strangled and 


coatriver. The vindictive jealousy which cruelly wounded was conveyed to your 
had sacrificed so much loveliness might dwelling at midnight by men hired as 
also thirst for his life, though sheltered by accomplices, but now witnesses of the 
his national importance and family dis- crime. LIadjure you as a minister of 
tinction. Ja a few hours Clanharold justice, and as the friend of your na- 
bad devised and executed the plan tion’s honour, which your public ds 
which appeared best fitted to his pur- amination would endanger, to confess 
poee, and several days passed without the truth. Where was the corpse de- 
producing any rumour relative to Ju- posited ?”—* I know of none!" replied 
ana, except that she bad left Madrid Clanharold firmly; “nor have I ad- 
with ber husband, When the Conde’s mitted any knowledge of the men you 
departure was Bell ascertained, the name. I have held no secret and dis- 
young Englishman, whose pride had honourable intercourse in Spain either 
forbidden any step resembling a retreat, with the living or the dead. This is 
began to feel the policy of quitting-my answer, and the last I shall repeut.” 


17d 


The prelate smiled indignantly and 
depdrted. But notwithstanding his first 
emotions: of anger at the prisoner’s 
haughty defiance, his habitual caution, 
joined to some generous feelings, en- 
forced, perhaps, by the respect due to 
Clanbarold’s nation, rank, and family, 
suspended his proceedings even beyond 
the usual degree of -Spanish tardiness, 
Wearied with the misery of an impris- 
onment which seemed purposely pro- 
tracted, Clanharold’s pride sunk at 
length under the anxious entreaties of 
his sister, and he consented to avai 
himself of her aid. About this period, 
her husband’s official station rendered 
another public banquet necessary, and 
she studiously included the Bishop of 
C—— among her guests. In the chief 
saloon, where the most numerous and 
brilliant part of the assembly were en- 
gaged in the Bolero, a stranger sud- 
denly entered, whose extraordinary de- 
portment and attire fixed every eye upon 
him. A mantle of grey silk, strangely 
painted, was wrapped round him; his 
feet were bare, and his head covered 
with a large hat of plaited straw, inter- 
woven with flowers. This fantastic 
figure moved slowly round the room, 
looking wildly yet familiarly on the 
assembly, and waving the remnant ofa 
white glove stained with blood. The 
females among the crowd endeavoured to 
hide themselves from the intrusion of a 
maniac, but a few cavaliers ventured to 
surround and question him. Sull waving 
the glove, be only answered, “ My 
Master's secret.”—No one of the am- 
bassador’s household had seen this person 
enter, or could guess from whence he 
came ; but the ambassadress leading the 
Bishop of C——— towards hin, directed 
his attention to the fragment of a gold 
chain concealed in the stranger's breast. 
Dismissing every spectator, and closing 
the doors of the saloon, the bishop laid 
‘his hand upon the maniac’s shoulder, 
and attempted to take the golden chain 
from bis vest. With the same vague 
and fixed smile, he repeated, “* My mas- 
ter's secret,” and covered it closer in 
the folds of his silk mantle. ‘“ Do you 
know this hall?” said the inquisitor.— 
“ Yes."—“ And the business of this 
night ?”—* It is my master’s secret.”— 
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“Mine is with you!” returned the 
stranger raising his large eyes with a 
dark tire in them.— You are a priest, 
they say, and I want absolution for My 
master’s secret !” he clenched his hands 
on his breast with a groan which expressed 
agony even to suffocation, and fell in- 
seusible on the ground. 

The Judge bad a heart wortby bis 
high station among Christain _ priests, 
and an understanding superior to the 
errors of Spanish jurisprudence. He 
summoned his secretary and two con 
fidential assistants, who conveyed the 
unhappy stranger to a chamber near 
the-holy tribunal, and carefully recalled 
his senses. When his eyes opened, 
they fixed themselves on the mysterious 
chest, which had been placed before him 
by the prelate’s order. ‘* Has it struck 
twelve, and is all done so soon !— Well, 
carry it gently—my master is not yet at 
home”—“ Carry the torch, then,” said 
the bishop’s secretary.—‘* Here are three 
of us to take the chest.”—*‘O the dead 
weigh heavy !—but we will have no 
torch; I know my way blindfolded.” 
Theattendants understanding the motion 
of their master’s eye, raised the chest 
upon their shoulders, and accompanied 
their guide through the dark and intricate 
streets of Madrid, till they reached the 
house once occupied by Clanherold. 
Still preceded by the unknown, and 
followed by the bishop muted up, they 
entered the bedchamber where it had 
been firat deposited. ‘ [et as look at 
her again before we leave her,” said the 
secretary affecting to apply his eye to® 
chink in the coffer, “Itis my ma 
ter’s secret!” exclaimed the manisc, 
pushing him back with the strength of 
insanity—* but this gotd chain will pey 
for absolution--take it, - father.”"— 
“ Follow me, my son,” said the bishop. 
“and the peace of penitence be with 
thee !” 

At the middle hour of the next vight 
Clanharold’s musings were distarbed by 
the entrance of the prelate with a dark 
and severe countenance. He accosted 
him io few words, and announced the 
certainty of his secref but final trial of 
the following day. This information 
only raised the courage and the ar 
of the young prisoner, who apprehended 


‘But what is your business here?”—— nothing so much as the obscure and 
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slow progress of the holy tribunal. No 
pomp or circumstance was spared to 
render the judicial court imposing to 
the Englishman’s feelings when he en- 
tered it; but those feelings. may be well 
conjectured when he saw the chest which 
had been employed as Juana’s coffin 
standing ia the centre, and her husband 
at the bar. “Henry Viscouat Clan- 
harold,” said the inferior judge rising 
solemnly from his seat under a dark 
canopied recess, “‘ we cite you here to 
bear witnesa of the truth. Look on this 
man and answer us—are ye strangers to 
each other?” ‘ We have never met 
before,” replied Clanbarold, evading a 
distinct reply to a question which he 
feared might criminate a man unjustly 
suspected. ‘ By the sanctity of that oath 
which we have imposed oa your veracity, 
We require you to communicate all you 
koow of this chest.” —-* I know not what 
are its contents,” he answered, still 
seeking safety in evasion, ‘I'he Conde 
fixed his slow eye on Clanharold as these 
words were registered, and drew his lip 
iowards.with a ghastly smile. ‘I'hree 
men were summoned next, and solemuly 
attested the conveyance of this che-t, at 
midnight, to the English noblewan’s 
apartment, and professed their belief, 
that it contained a treasure expected by 
him. His valet followed with a precise 
and accurate detail of the circuinstances 
attending the opening of the lid, the 
groan which escaped his master, and the 
short stupor of agony which appeared to 
seize him, while excited by curiusity and 
suspicion he had watched his movements, 
Last came the miserable stranger, still 
clothed in bis fantastic drapery, with the 
blood-stained glove in his haud, and the 
broken chain fastened round his neck. 
“ Master! I have kept your secret!” he 
exclaimed and faintd. “Spare your 
elforts,” said the Conde, coldly folding 
his arms over’ his breast—" this wretch 
cao tell you nothing more than J avow. 
He knows his master’s secret-—he knows 
tbat an infamous woman lelther busband’s 
bouse on the eve of St. Blasius's festival, 
and returned to it no more.”—* And 
you received her!” added the chief 
judge, addressing the English prisoner. 
“My lord,” replied Clanharold—* IJ 
have already disclaimed the guilt imput- 
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ed to mes—my roof has never been an 
asylum for infamy in any shape, and I 
know no Spanish woman to whom itis 
due.”—* Fle prevaricates!” interrupted 
the Coade, forgetting his own danger 
in his zeal to crimiaate an enemy—* he 
has spoken falsely '—let him remember 
Bareges and the accommodating kindness 
of his sister!’—A momentary blush 
passed over Clanharold’s forebead, 
followed by a stern and deadly paleness. 
— Under English laws,” he said, di- 
recting his eyes towards the judges, 
“ frenzy and desperation are not allowed 
to convict themselves ; nor are the most © 
plausible assertions credited without 
proofs, All the witnesses crr. If they 
can certify the fact of an assassination, 
let them make known the manner, and 
name the victim.’—‘* Beware!” said the 
bishop, * the chief witness has confessed 
all. Do you venture to look upon this 
chain?” Clanharold instantly recog- 
nised a fragment of the woven gold so 
fatally employed round Juana’s neck. 
—“ You cannot deny that you have 
seen the instrument of an unhappy lady's 
death; this glove is the counterpart of 
one worn by her corpse, and the place of 
its intermentis all we have to ask. You 
stand here, not asa culprit, but as an 
evidence azainst him; unless a contu- 
macious silénce renders you an accom- 
plice. Where is the body of Juana?” 
Clanharoid remained silent tll this 
question bad been thrice repeated. ‘Te 
its last solema proposition te replied, 
‘ifthe Conde is accused of murder, L 
have no evidence to give, but ‘I fully 
and firmly believe bun ianocent. I 
have seen no instrument of death, nv 
place of secret interment, and to your 
last question I answer—my ignorance 
is absolute.” The secretary of the tri- 
bunal recorded this declaration, white 
the only lamp which lighted the spa- 
cious hall of justice was gradua'!, 
lowered over theecflin of Juana. He. 
husband shuddered and turned away 
his face, while the bishop, executing 
the most awful office of bis temporal 
administration, advanced to pronounce 
bia sentence. ‘ Manuel del ‘formes, 
accused and convicted by the assista:ts 
of your guilt; and you, Henry Lord 
Clanharold, subjected to the penalty of 
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death by an obstinate concealment of rashness was not witbout provocation, 


murder, approach and lay your hands 
upou this bier."—They obeyed with 
contrasted, but strongly evident feelings. 
The Conde's livid lips shook as he 
attempted to speak; and raising his 
shrunk eye, he saw another witness 
standing before him. She wore the 
white habit of a nun, and extended her 
hands towards both the prisoners. 
“ Judges! the Conde is innocent, and 
the Englishman bas spoken truth. Juana 
was not wholly dead wheo the coffer 
was unoclosed, and Clanharold’s care 
revived ber; but she could not enjoy 
even life where ber honour was suspected. 
She escaped from her preserver to the 
convent of St. Blasius, where she found 
refuge without his kuowledge or aid. 
She returns to the world odly for a 
moment, to acquit a husband whose 


aod a generous stranger whose 
hazards his life to redeem her honour.” 
—Thus speaking, she raised her veil; 
and when the assembly had gazed for 
an instant on the beauty of the unfortu- 
nate Juana, dropped it again for ever. 
But the Conde, fully convicted of e 
barbarous intent, was sentenced to a 
long imprisonment, which his self: 
devouring spirit rendered more bitter 
than death, His servant, the chief 
agent in the attempted assassination, 
died in the receptacle for lunatics, where 
the ambuassadress had discovered him; 
aod her brother quitted Spain in almost 
incurable ejection, execrating that 
fierce jealousy which, by urging inno- 
cence itself into dark and crooked paths, 
deprives it of its dignity and its security. 
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from the Literary Gazette. “ 


LETTER 111.* 


WRITE to you in the greatest des- 

@ pair, It is certain that I bave no 
qualifications whatever as a governess, « 
This morning I waited on a lady who 
had advertised for one. I found her 
reuding on a sofa. ‘ So,” said she, 
‘* you have called ia consequence of my 
aivertisement.” ‘| have, Madam.” 
* You are aware that there is no task so 
important as the education of young wo- 
men.” “Certainly, Madam.’ * It de- 
termines the tenor of their future lives.” 
** It does, Madam.” * It enlarges their 
understandings and improves their mo- 
rals.” ‘* Most true, Madam.” “ Can 
you dress hair ?” “ No, indeed, Madam.” 
“Can you make shoes?” =“ ‘Thank 
Yicaven, Madam, I am not quite so redu- 
ced in the world as to turn cobler, nor 
am IT quite so mean as to permit an in- 
sult.” ‘Shew the lady down,” said 
she; and thus ended our pithy tnterview. 
I returned home, and told my hostess 
all. ‘ The lady did oot intend any in- 
eult,” said she, “fur shoemaking now 
forms a most important branch of female 
education. You are nobody if you can- 
not heel-tap ; and to shew any degree of 
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information, you must be an amateur in 
kid-leatber. A lady can purchase a paii 
of shoes ata few ehillings, but it costs 
her some guineas and several weeks to — 
inake them ; at the end of which time, 

they shall be found, like hatched eggs, 

quite fit for bursting. 

‘* As forme,” she continued, “ J am 
only a poor hosier’s wife, so I promise 
you, my daughters sha’n’t take any fine 
shoe- making airs upon themselves. No, 
they must earn their own bread, poor 
things ; and, I protest, 'tis as much as [ 
can do to get them merely taught waltz- 
ing aod Italian.” “ Italian !" cried [, 
‘then you mean they should earn their 
bread by teaching that language.” “ Not 
at all,” she replied, “ but by marrying 
themselves off, poor things. No girl 
now, above a green grocer, can get de- 
cently settled in life without the lan- 
guages. ‘There is the fishmonger’s 
daughter, next door—she reads Italian 
over the turbots ; and I warrant, in spite 
of her check apron, looks to a barouche 
and four.” 

Thus she run on, aad in fine, fully 
convinced me, that [am an unfit gover- 
ness for any condition of life. The. 
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young lady, who stands bebiad thecopnter 
differs from her who. stands before it,only 
in being taught byg¢heaper masters ; for 
her accomplishments are precisely the 
same. Now, as well as I can collect, a 
fashionable girl is educated much in this 
manner. Betore her fingers are long 
enough to reach an octave, she performs 
coacertantes at the piano ; and is taught 
to write sentimental essays before she 
bas gotout of ber spider-legs and pat- 
hooks. Sbe may not, perbaps, know 
much of tbe bible, but then she has half 
Angsto by heart. The next great con- 
sideration is waltzing—a dreadful amuse- 
ment,my fnend, which you may see fully 
set forth in an indecent publication call- 
ed ‘* The Treasures of A grog 
. Then a great portion of ber time is 
ocoupied in reading certain books about 
love. I have dipped into one of them, 
and found it contained oaly an account 
of a remarkably sickly orphan, who used 
to cry and faint, chapter about, had ner- 
yous starts, two cop3umptions, and, from 
her manner of walking, I shrewdly sus- 
pect.was ricketty, However, a young 
gentleman, no way disgusted by these 
1ofirmities, proposes, charitably enough, 
to marry her, and take all ber apothecas 
ries’ bills upon himself. . But just ther 
there comes a great miechief-maker, who 
whips ber off to a castle, fit for any thing 
but to live in. Here she grows quite 
hypochondriac, and fancies she sees fig- 
ures flitting in the dusky perspective. 
But all on a sudden her real character 
-breaks out. She pians and accomplishes 
a desperate escape. She shows the in- 
trepidity of a buffalo and the constitution 
ofa horse. She rummages out her lov- 
er. Her heart and her moutb are his 
. without a struggle. The ooe no longer 
heaves with grief, the other no longer 
smells of hartshorn. So all obstacles are 
removed, and nothing ean equal her feli- 
city, but her bridal dress. 

Books such as these, and a whole host 
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of modern poetry, form the young lady's 
understanding ; and as for her conversa- 
tion, she has happily acquired the art of 
talking without knowing her own mean- 
ing. Her education is then complete ; 
she enters the world with mare diamonds 
than ideas, puts her face into circulation, 
talks good French and bad English,pays 
morning visits by moonlight, and goes to 
ah when half the nation are going to 

ed. | 
But all these frivolities have a most 
awful object inview. The whole is in- 
tended to conclude with an eligible mar- 
riage; and for this great purpuse, are 
routes, and balls, and operas, instituted. 
These seem a sort of public markets, 
where faces are put up for sale, and 
where dealers in matrimony go to make 
purchases. The goods are therefore 
very properly exposed as much as possi- 
ble, nor can any customer complain that 
he hes bought a blind bargain. Here 
Lombard Street and St. Jaines’s meet to. 
transact compacts of conveniency. ‘The 
old jewels want new setting, so an im- 
poverished title and a plebeian plum en- 
ter into a treaty ; a balance is struck be- 
tween rent-rolls and family trees, and in 
due time, the coronet unites its fate with 
the sugar hogshead. 

These shops, then, as you may guess, 
drive a pretty lucrative trade, and eshibit 
a great choice of commodities, For, if 
one girl sets up witb a capital of features, 
there is another who carries on commerce 
atthe piano ; while a third, who bap- 
pens to be only pleasant and ugly, puts 
herself in the department of saving good 
things. Meanwhile, the lords of crea- 
tion, who had probably spent the morn- 
ing at ‘Tattersall’s strut up and down the 
room, examine paces and points, and at 
length select their purchase ; which, tho’ 
not warranted, is sure to be described jn 
all the prints, a3 a young lady “ emineut- 
ly calculated to render the marriage state 
truly happy.” Adieu. 
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LETTERS FROM SWITZERLAND, CONTINUED. 


From the Monthly Magazine. 


Alartigny ; Sept. 18, 1817. 
The Col de Balme. 


My dear Madam, 


‘)® resuming the ascent to the Col, 


or lowest part of the ferrule of the 
Z Avmenevm. Vo). 2. 


mountain of Balme (la fréte, as Saus- 
sure calls it,) we were informed by the 
guides that we had between four and tive 
miles to ascend before we should arrive 
at the spot which we were about to visit. 


_ 
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We soon quitted Triant valley, and 
began to ascend, by a serpentine foot- 
way, through a forest of firs, hanging on 
a declivity more precipitous than any 
which we had yet ascended. This pas- 
sage to the Col de Balme is, during the 
months when snow lies on the ground, 
dangerous in the extreme; so much so, 
that persons travelling from Martigny to 
Chamouni almost invariably take the 
circuitous, but safe, route of the Tétenoir. 
You may form some conception of the 
steepness of this mountain when I inform 
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Bex, of which place he was, at that 
time, a resident, to St. Maurice. “Jt 
was not without feelings of regret,” (he 
says,) “that I here bade the m farewell. 
From Martigny they ascended to Triant, 
and afterwards on mules to the Col de 
Balme. Here they encamped them- 
selves, and gazed with admiration on 
the scenes around this interesting spot. 
From this place they beheld the famous 
Mont Blanc, and the’ beautiful valley 
which lies at its base. For one of them 
it was the promised land, dn entrance 


your that the pathway winds upon itself to which had been forbidden by Des- 


ween thirty and forty times. Oe our 
right lay a deep and slanting ravine 
which separates the mountains between 
which we were ascending; through this 
dashes a torrent that flows from the snow 
and ice which lie on the sides and sum- 
mits of the mountains, and unites itself to 
the Kau-noir of Triant valley. The 
hardy ‘rose of the Alps” lay partially 
around us, and with its beautiful blos- 
soms of dark red, offered a delightful 
_ contrast to the ragged and cheerless 
scenery which now began to present 
itself on every side. 

As we continued to ascend, we saw 
before us beds of snow and ice, lying in 
the furrows of the mountain side; these 
we crossed, and soon afterwards arrived 
at the chalets, which are sheds erected 
for the temporary sielter of herdsmen 
—they were deserted. Nature#‘all 
around us wore a solitary, silent, and 
desolate appearance; neither animals, 
nor birds, nor trees, nor alpine shrubs 
of stunted growth, were to be seen; 
gusts of wind only broke the stillness. 
Here I paused to contemplate with feel- 
ings of dread and commiseration the 
fate of the good and enlightened Escher, 
ot Zurich, who fell from a rugged ele- 
vation near the summit of the mountain 
on which [I was looking. his spot 
overhangs the deep ravine of which I 
have spoken, and looks down upon the 
vailey of Triant. 

-Bourrit, the intimate friend of Escher, 
has described this melancholy event in 
a manner so interesting, that I cannot 
forbear to attempt a translation of it. 
Bourrit, who had not leisure to accom- 
pany Escher and his companions to the 
Col de Balme, walked with them from 


tiny. Escher quitted his friends to 
range among the regions around him, 
and scaled that rock, the account of 
which had deeply interested him: it 
was on this spot, among the broken 
ground which lies on that summit of its 
cone, that his foot slipped—tbat the 
earth and stones sunk under him—that 
in struggling to defend his life he tore 
bis hands—that his arms were broken— 
his desperate exertions proved unavail- 
ing: from this place he fell. Escher is 
no more! he who was the hope.of his 
friends, his family, his country, is dead ! 
—the letter of hia friend and companion, 
Alberg, is before me: each line, each 
word of it, is blotted with his tears. 

* * *# © *# & 

Three weeks after the occurrence of 
this dreadful event, the elder brother of 
M. Escher went from Zurich to Geneva, 
and ascended to the Col de Balme from 
the valley of Chamouni: he visited 
the scene of his brother’s death—of one 
so beloved, that he had yielded to’ him 
his privileges of birth and seniority. 
From the Col de Balme he came to 
visitme. I conducted him to the tomb 
of his brother, and witnessed the tears 
of anguish which fell on his grave.” 

The interest which must always ac- 
company the knowledge of this event, 
was to me heightened in a peculiar de+ 
gree, for L was looking upon I’ diruille 
d' Alier, the place from which M. Escher 
fell, as the guide was narrating the 
event. He directed my eyes io a shelving 
of rock, perhaps five hundred feet bé- 
neath this spot: to this the body fell 
before its progress was arrested, and 
here it remained during the night. On 
the following day, by the courage and 
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skill of Cachat le Géunt, (as he was 
commonly called,) Jean and Joseph 
Créton, and others, whose lives were 
greatly endangered by their enterprize, 
the body was removed, but not uatl it 
had been rolled from the place on which 
it was lying, to a level, some hundred 
feet below it; and from this place the 
hardy mountaineers bore it. The re- 
mains of M. Escher lie in the church- 
yard of Bex, , 

‘It is with some reluctance that I re- 
tura to conduct you to the Col de 
Balme, and to describe the wonders 
which are beheld from it, for I not only 
feel that want. of confidence which al- 
ways accompanies success, but I ap- 
prebend that the continuation of my 
letter will be very deficient of interest 
after your perusal of the melancholy 
eveat which I have just related; if you 
are of the same opinion, close it, and 
do not again open it until to-morrow ; 
in the interim, domestic avocations 
and sleep may, perhaps, dissipate that 
frame of miod which is not congenial 
with the minor interest which accom- 
panies the description of Alpine scenery. 

We were ascending the central chain 
of the mountains of Europe: we arrived 
atthe Cul of. the mouatain of Balme, 


and here the most gigantic features of in 


Nature burst upon our sight! In front 
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which is seen from Martigny to Sion, 
and beyond it. From this commanding 
spot the eye ranges over a succession of 
Alpa, with snow-eocrusted summits, to. 
a distance of ninety or a hundred miles. 
My attempt to describe the Alps is 
infinitely surpassed by a magnificent 
view of the scenery of Savoy and Swit-. 
zerland, sketched by the graphical pen 
of Bourrit; itis with this that he appro- 
priately commences his “ Itinératre de 
Chamouni, de Valais,” &c.: he says that 
the most extensive and sublime view of 
the Alps which he ever beheld was from 
the summit of la dent de Vaulion, a 
mountain of the Jura chain, situated 
near the lake of Joux. Such is its com- 
manding situation, and the magnitude. 
of the objects, that the eye embraces a 
track of country 400 miles in extent. 
commencing at the mountains of Dau- 
phiné, and terminating at those of the 
Grisons. Of this vast expanse there are 
three remarkable points of distance— 
Mont Blanc #8 seen to the right, Mont 
Rose in the centre, and St. Gothard 
bounds the left extremity of this mag- 
nificent chain. Saussure and Bourrit 
inform us thet, from the summit of 
Mont Blanc, they could glance from 
the plains of France to those of Piedmoat 
an instant. . 
The most eolightened naturalist that 


lowered the Monarch of Mountains, any age or country, bus produced, the 
wrapped in a mantle of snow, whose great Humboldt—who visited, during five 
ample folda covered a considerable por- years, the most stupendous scenery of 
ton of his majestic form. ‘The moun- the Andes—passed, in lat. 1.33 S. the 
tains which constitute a portion of limit of perpetual congelation, which is 
the chain connected. immediately with 15,700 feet above the sea, aud, conse- 
Mont Blane, are viewed in profile from quently, the boundary of vegetation ; 
this place, © Mount Breven, and the for lichens, which he foftnd at a height: 
Needles, as they are called, which bound of 18,203 feet, cannot be considerad 
the opposite side of the valley, are seen even a remote link of vegetation, since 
in profile also. At the base of these they have pcither roots, stems,nor leaves : 
and at a fearful distance beneath us these also he passed, and reached an 
lay the valley of Chamouni. To the elevation of 19,400 feet on Chimbo- 
nght are le Buet, and, the chain of razo; nor did he terminate his enter- 
mouotains which overlook Valorsine, as prising snd unequalled efforts until he 
far as la Dent du Midi, of which I have trod the verge of that region which Is 
already spoken. Behind us, and to our hallowed and unapproachable. Amid 
lef, are seen Mounts St. Gothard, these trackless regions of intense silence 
Fourche, Grimsel, Femmi, and Diable- —unvisited but by the ethereal and un- 
rts, The Col de Balme appears to be earthly airs of heaven, or the noiseless 
- the stupendous barrier of two vallies— drifting of snow-flakes—the condor, tha 

that of Chamouni, in Savoy, and that giant of the birds of prey—a being so 
portion of the valley of the Pennine Alps organised, as to enjoy an isolation aud 
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singleness of existence, which we can- alted refiond lies ia a trance; her fea- 
not contemplate without feelings of awe tures are fixed and tnchangeable: the 
and admiration—is beheld towering until deadening, messive, aod unrelaxing em- 
vision can no longer embrace it. Over brace of ice ts entwined around her for 
these regions it appears to possess an ever. 

uncontrolled and god-like dominion: it ‘The beneficial effects of mountain 
soars so infinitely beyond the chain of atmosphere have been often comteth- 
ahimal and vegetable life, as to generate plated, not so much by the disciples of 
a doubt whether our hemispheres have A®sculapius and Galen, as by those 


given it existence. 

* The mind labours to form a definite 
idea of these objects of oppressive sub- 
limity : if te fails in doing so, how can it 
hope to frame to itself that giant of 
mountains, Dhawalagini, the loftiest of 
the Asiatic Alps, which towers to a 
height of nearly 27,000 feet, almost 
tivice the elevation of Mont Blanc ? 
From the summit of Chandraghiri, a 
mountain in the valley of Nepaul, the 
landscape possesses unequalled gran- 
deur. Colonel Kirkpatrick informs us, 
that the scenery rises gradually to an 
amphitheatre, and successively exhibits 
the cities and numberless temples of the 
valley below, the stupendous mountain 
Sheoopoori, the still super-towering Jib- 
jibia, clothed to its snow-capped peak 
with pendulous forests: and finally, the 
gigantic Himmaleh, forming the ma- 
jestic back giound of this wonderful and 
sublime picture. 

On the icy summits around me, the 
stillness of midnight and the blaze of 
noon were united. Nature, on these ex- 


philanthropists.who are skilled in phy- 
sical knowledge. You may remember. 
the amusing speculation of Rosseau on 
this subject. Certain it is, that the: 
senses On mountain-snmmits are pecu- 
liarly susceptible, From experience, I 
can assure you, that our gratification’ | 
was -intense. As we rambled on the 
Col, the wild thyme which we struck 
with our feet threw up a delicious fra- 
grance, which seemed to pierce our 
nerves with unwonted keenness, 
T was enchanted by the wild flowers 
which lay around me: mine was “ love 
at first sight ;” I felt an instantaneous, & 
magnetic affection for them :—how little 
was I disposed to envy that gradual at- 
tachment which is founded upon a long, 
a studious, and perfect knowledge of 
their exquisite organization. How 
blindly did T love them ! I plucked them 
from their beds—I dropped them into 
my hat, and bore them away—not with 
the pride of a botanist, but with the joy- 
ous exultation of a school-boy. They 
shall be my companions to Engiend. 


MUSIC. 
HISTORY OF MOZART’S REQUIEM. 


sTR, 
As Mozart’s Requiem has met with 
universal applause in one of the late 
Oratorios, a few historical particulars 
respecting this masterpiece of music may 
be of sufficient interest to find a place in 
your Literary Gazette. 
I remain, &c. A. 
The history of Mozart’s last master- 
piece, his unequalled Requiem, is as 
mysterious as remarkable, A short time 
before the Emperor Leopold's corona- 
tion at Prague, as King of Bohemia, 
Mozart one evening received an anony- 
mous letter by an unknown messenger, 
which, besides many flattering expres- 
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sions, contained the question, whether he 
would engage in composing a mass for 
the dead, for what remuneration, and ia 
what time? Mozart, who never used to 
engage in any thing without the consent 
of his wife, communicated immediately 
the letter to ber, and manifesting bis wish 
to try his genius for once in this kind of 
composition, they easily agreed, that be 
should undertake the composition of the 
Requiem. He therefore answered by 
the unknown messenger, that he was 
willing to compose a Requiem, fixing a 
remuneration, but not the time, ia which 
be would engage to finishit. A few days 
after, the same messenger returped, de- 
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livered the agreed-for remuneration, with 
the remark, that having been so very 
moderate in his demand, he might be 
assured, that as soon as he bad finished 
it, he should receive a farther remunera- 
tion of double that sum; as to the time, 
it was entirely left to his owa pleasure. 
In the mean time, Mozart received the 
honourable and lucrative commission to 
compose an Opera Seria for the Em- 
peror’s coronation at Prague, which, as 
Mozart had a great predilection for the 
Bobemians, he eagerly: accepted. Just 
as he was in the act of stepping into bis 
post-chaise with his wile, in order to go 
to Prague, the unknown messenger pre- 
sented himself, and tapping bim cour 
teously on the shoulder,asked him—how 
it would be with the Requiem under the 
present circumstances ? Mozart explained 
to him the urgeucy of this present jour- 
ney, assuring bin at the same time, that 
after his returo the Requiem should be 
his first occupation, With this answer 
the messenger went away quite satisfied, 
Ic was at Prague that Mozart first begaa 
to feel the disease, which in little more 
than a year alterwards deprived the 
world of the greatest composer who ever 
existed; his colour was very pale; but 
his spirits were as lively and entertaining 
asever. On his return to Vienna, be 
begag ‘immedistely his Requiem, aud 
worked witb great interest and attention; 
but the state of his health continuing to 
decline, he was seized with a great de- 
jection of spirits, and even began to 
think that bis death was not very distant. 
One day as he was taking an airing with 
his wife in the Prater, he was overpow- 
ered by his melancholy presentiments: 
—*T feel)” said he, “that I must die; 
and have only a short time left to live; 
I am sure they have given poison to me: 
I am almost convinced of it!” This was 
indeed a suspicion, which Mozart enter- 
tained even till bis death, It is true, that 
he had many and some very dangerous 
enemies, chiefly amongst the Italian 
composers and artists, who before his 
time had been the only admiration of the 
public, and who now were scarcely 
observed by the side of this luminous 
prodigy in music. The envy and hate 
of these miscreunts went so far, that 
when his incomparable Opera le Nozze 
di Figaro was first represented at the 
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Isl 
Ktalian Opera-House at Vienna, the prin- 
cipal periormers endeavoured, by pur- 
posely singing false notes, to spoil the 
effect of the finest airs, and consequently 
of the whole Opera. Mozart, in despair 
at seeing his productions so shametully 
disfigured, burst into the box of the 
Einperor, who was present hinself, and 
complained of the vile trick played to 
him; upon which his Majesty sent a 
serious inessaye to the singers, reminding 
them of their duty, and threatening them 
with his disgrace; and w& was only by 
that means that was saved the repota- 
Uon of this fiue Opera, which ever since 
bas proved a favorite with the musical, 
world. 
But to return to our Requiem; Mo- 
zart continued with his asual love of his 
profession, to work on the composition 
of it, ofien repeating: “I tear, 1 fear L 
am writing my owo Kequiem 5" and his, 
affectionate wife, seeing bis melancholy 
state of mind retuming, thought it ne- 
cessary to apply foi medical advice, and 
actually took from him the compositiva 
of the Requiem, which she looked at as 
the cause of bis depression, She bad, 
indeed, soon the sausfaction to see bin 
recovering: but alas! the joy was of 
short duration, aad soun be relapsed into 
his old disease, which in a tew weeks 
proved his death. Mozart was resigned 
to his fate, but could not help sometimes 
lamenting, that being just on the poit to 
enjoy tranquilly his iife and bis art, he 
was obliged to leave both. Ou the very 
day of bis death, he asked for his Re- 
guiem, remarked that his prediction had 
been true, and wished to hear soine paris 
performed at his bed-side: this wish was 
complied with; he had the sattstaction 
of admiring and finding reliet and eon 
solation in his own production ; and he — 
ceased to breathe a few hours after. : 
Not quite an hour after his death, and 
even before the news ct it was suppo-«c 
to be known beyond the doors of the» 
house, the unknown messenger was au- 
nounced, demanding the MS. of the 
Requiem, imperfect as it was ; it was of 
course delivered to him; and never since 
was he heard of, in spite of all inquiries, 
and of the wish pubiicly expressed by 
the family of the deceased, io huow the 
name of this mysterious admirer of Mo. 
zart’s genius, A considerable time elayy 
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ed; the Requiem was not published, nor 
any where perturined ; and the fear 
began to arise, that by the whim of some 
unknown enthusiast, this last mastere 
piece of Mozart might be lost to the 
public. Fortunately M.’s widow was 
able to find out the original and much 


Cornucopia.—Dom Raphael's Travels. 
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corrected copy in M.'s own hand-wnt- 
ing ; and from this it was soon afterwards 
published. Mozart died in the night of 
the 5th Dec. 1791, in the 35th year of 
his age, universally lamented and admir- 
ed as a composer, as aman, and as 4 
companion. 


CORNUCOPIA. 


om 


From the New Monthly Magazine. 


DOM RAPHAEL. 
HEN the French under the com- 
mand of Buonaparte landed in E- 


* 


ces of the insatiable rapacity of the Be- 
douins is one related to him by the soa 
of one of the principal merchants of Cairo. 


gypt, Dom Baphael, who is a native of The father determined, though at an ad-_ 


Syria,officiated as minister to the christians 
at Cairo. The French employed him as 
their interpreter; in this quality he ac- 
companied their army in Evypt, and at 
Jength embarked with it for France, 
where he was in the sequel appointed 
Profesor of the Arabic language at Pa- 
ns, ‘I‘his situation he not long since 
resigned : he is now in the pay of Sir 
Sidney Smith, and is probably engaged 
for the service of the Antipiratic Iustitu- 
tion, over which that officer presides. 
From the manuscripts of Dom Raphael, 
a M. Mayeux has lately extracted thut 
part which relates to the Bedouins,* and 
published it in three handsome volumes 
with 24 engravings, ‘The first contains 
the enumeration and description of the 
different Arabic tribes, and the two oth- 
ers are devoted to the religious and do- 
Mmestic customs of the Bedouins, This 
work is not a mere compilation, though 
it contains many particulars that are al- 
ready known from the narratives of trav- 
ellers : still they are not borrowed from 
the latter, but the whole seems to be the 
result of the personal observations and 
experience of Bom Raphael. His French 
style has in many places quite the orien- 
tal stamp. He is intimately acquainted 
with the Arubic tribes in Syria and their 
singular customs, Of Seetzen’s travels 
Dom Raphael makes no mention ; most 
probably he never heard of him. By 
combining the observations of these two 
travellers with those of the authors of the 
great French work on Egypt, a tolerably 
complete account of the Arabian tribes 


might be produced. Among the instan- 


* See Vol. 1. p. 291. 


vanced age, to perform a pilgrimage to 
Mecca, and according to the practice of 
the Mahometan merchants to unite with’ 
it a commercial speculation. He accord-’ 
ingly loaded a great number of camels 
with his only son, his wives, relations, 
and slaves. The pilgrims in general join 
the grand caravan, but the train of the_ 
merchant of Cairo was so numerous as 
to form a caravan of itself, and it there- 
fore travelled alone at some distancs from 
the other. Inthe midst of the desert 
their water failed ; for the skins which 
they had taken with them were dried up. 
with the heat of the sun. ‘The merchant 
offered the Arabs who served him as 
guides a very large sum of money to pro- 
cure him water ; for the Arabs are ac- 
quainted with all the springs in the des- 
ert ; but these hard-heurted rovers, fore- 
seeing that the caravan must soon perish 
with thirst and become their prey, refused 


the proffered reward, and witnessed un- 


moved the inexpressible sufferings which 
men and beasts endured from the exces- 
sive heat. The camels dropped under 
their burthens one after another: the 
merchant himself perished ; his son and 
the women with great difficulty joined 
the caravan of pilgrims, with the loss of 
all their wealth, which, as may easily be 
conceived, waa secured and shared by 
the Arabs, The young merchant had 
become one of the poorest of the pilgrims; 
but on his return home he had still one- - 
third of his father’s property left him: 
with this he prosecuted his trade, and 
had again acquired considerable wealth 
when the French made themselves mas 
ters of Cuifo. 
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From the Literary Gazette. 
WHIMSICAL DUETT. 


_A new engraving has recently appear- 
ed in Parisian which the arts of music 
aod design have with considerable ef- 
fort been combined together. This 

int represents a Magic Rock aud a 
Duet, entitled, The two Lovers, which 
is sung with an accompaniment for the 
Piano. The music is writtea upon a 
single line which extends the whole 
length of the winding road upon the 
Rock, along which the:two Lovers have 
resolved to journey. The words for the 
Lady read from the top to the bottom, 
and those for the Gentleman from the 
bottom to the top. The two singers 
would therefore infallibly meet, were it 
not for a furious Dragon, which is sta- 
tioned in the middle of the Rock, for 
the purpose of preventing their union. 
Having nothing better to do the Lovers 
continue their journey, the one towards 
- the summit, the other towards the foot of 
the Rock, from whence they recommence 
the game, which might be prolonged for 
a considerable time, if a thunder-bolt did 
not settle the business hy destroying the 
Dragon. “ Then the Lovers baving 
met embrace each other with transport.” 
The Duett, it must be acknowledged 
does not end badly. | 

As the music is written on a single 
line, it is necessary that the air should 
be arranged so that the begiuning may 
serve for the end, and the end for the 
beginning. It may therefore be said to 
beve neither beginning nor end, or what 
is much the same neither head nor tail, 
For the arrangement of this air a degree 
of labour must have been requisite, the 
very thought of which fatigues the imag- 
ination, The composer may be con- 
gratulated on having overcome s0 many 
difficulties ; he has displayed in this ro- 
mance as much patience and mechanical 
genius, as are usually employed in the 
construction of a Mill. - 


MATCH-MAKING. 


The system of Match-making in Eng- 
land has generally been considered rather 
as a private affair than a public occupa- 
tion. In Finland, however, it is actual- 
ly a profession, practised by one or two 
old women in every village. But itis 
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perhaps a more curious fact, that the 
solemnization of the marriage ceremony 
only takes place on one day in the year. 


SOUTH AMERICAN LIBERALITY. 


The Narrative of a Journey in Bra- 
zil, by Mr. HenryKoster, contains many 
curious observations on the civil and po- 
litical state of that country. The gov- 
ernment preserves the character which it 
formerly maintained at Lisbon, The 
Minister, Mr. d’Aranjo, entertains ex- 
tensive plans of civilization, and is more- 
over a friend to religious and political 
tolerance. The most characteristic fea- 
ture io the internal administration of 
Brazil, is the equality which prevails be- 
tween the Whites and the Mulattos. 
The laws and regulations concerning 
people of colour, are not only extremely 
mild, compared with those which exist 
in the other colonies ; but custom, pub- 
lic spirit, and the connivance of the gov- 
ernment, eoforce the striciest execution 
of these legislative arrangements. All 
people of colour, in easy circumstances, 
obtain without difficulty White diplomas, 
by which they are qualified to hold eccle- 
siastical and civil dignities. Mr. Koster 
saw avery dark mulatto, who was a 
Captain in Chief, that is to say, an officer 
of superior administration, He asked a 
Portugueze gentleman, how it happened 
that a mulatto was permitted to fill so 
hich a situation, ‘“ Mr. »” replied 
the latter, “* was once a man of colour, but 
he is not so now ; he has been bleached 
by adiploma. How came you to ima- 
gine that a mulatto could bea Captain in 
Chief? I can assure you he is as 
white as either you or [.” This system 
of equality between the two chief tribes 
of the inhabitants of Brazil, will no doubt 
tend to create a new pation of mixed 
blood. 


ZADIG SAID TO BE A PLAGIARISM. 


Extract from Jorgenson’s Travels in 
France and Germany, lately published, 
The following anecdote of that extra- 

ordinary man, which came to my know- 

ledge during my stay in Germany, is so 
little known in this country, that [ send 
it for insertion in the Literary Gazeite. 

I was one day conversing with a German 

gentleman, who is deeply skilled in eil 
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branches of literature, and had stadied her a little pottage, which she eat and lay 

the French and English authors with down to rest. She ordered the servant 
great attention, Voltaire avcidentally to enter ber chamber at precisely three 
became the subject of coaversation : I quarters past eleven on the same ee 
mentioned, that the great Frenchman She was punctually obeyed. At mid-. 
had displayed a wonderful versatility of night she rose, but appeared to have had 


genius : but nathing struck me so much 
as thy variations of his style when writing 
on different topics—I mentioned Zadig 
83 au lostanve; who would believe the 
author of this small volume to be the 
game mao that.had written the History 
of Charles XE. or the Letters on the 
English nation, if we were not well in- 
formed of the fact? The German, with- 
Out intending to detract in the least from 
Voltaire's reputation, informed me, that 
the original Zadig was actually written 
some centuries back by a Persian philos- 
opher. A copy had found its way into 
the Kast [ndies, whence it was transmit- 
ted to England ; where it lay without 
notice, till it accidentally fell into the 
hands of Voltaire ; who published it as 
the production of his owa fancy. 


DUCHESS D ANGOULEME. 


The grief experienced by the Duchess 
d’Angouleme on the anniversaries of the 
death of her auzust parents, is universal- 
ly kaown. = She has lamented their un- 
happy fate on the banks of the Danube, 
the Dwina, the Thames and the Seine, 
and is still inconsolable. Nuluit conso- 
dart, quia non sunt—The following de- 
tails of the distress of Madame de France 
on the 2tst of January 1797, cannot fail 
to be read with interest, This august 
Princess was then at Vienna; and the 
following account was published iu the 
Austrian Journals. 

On the 20th of January, Madame de 
France (Duchess d’Angouleme) retired 
to her bed-chamber at seven in the eve- 
ning, desired one of her servants to bring 


no sivep ; her eyes were red and swollen, 
One of her woinen was theo in the apart- 
ment, and sue told ber that she wished to 
ternaia alone aatil twelve o'clock next 
night. ‘* Permit me, then, to briog your 
Royal Highoess some refreshment,” said 
the maid, ‘ My sorrow is sufficient.” 
(Here the unfortunate Princess was una- 
ble to repress her tears.)—“ But Mad- 
ame will at least allow me to remain io 
one of these closets 7”— With all my 
heart, since you wish to do so ; I feel as 
I ought todo the value of your affec- 
tion. —‘* Madame’s bed will want mak 
ing again.” —" I do not intend to lie 
down.”—* Alone for four-and-twenty 
hours ?”—* I shall be with my virtuous 
father, with a tender mother, with my be- 
loved brother, with an aunt the model of 
every virtuc, and with all good French- 
men. Oh! how short the time will ap- 
pear! And——” (Here sobs choked 
her utterance ; for a moment she ap- 
peared to be suffocated : a profound sigh 
relieved her: she suddenly became calin, 
and resumed her accastomed serenity.) 
* Now I am well again, very well— 
I thank you—retire : it is just twelve 
o'clock.” Next night at the appointed 
bour, the faithful servant of Madame en- 
tered her apartment.—Bring me,” said 
sue, ** a little pottage such as I had last 
night.”—* But, Madame, you. must have 
something more after twenty-four hours.” 
—*‘* I want nothing else, at present .... 
except a little rest.” Madame deFrance 
had passed these twenty-four hours in 
meditating,reading, praying and weeping. 


THE DRAMA. 


a — 


From the Literary Gazette. 


COVENT-GARDEN, MAY 1817. 
q)* ‘Tuesday last a new historical play, 

called the Conquest of Turanto or 
St. Clara's’ Eve, was performed. The 
first scene opens with a view of a Moorish 
body of troops on the shore of ‘Taran- 


to, under Aben Hamet an African 
Admiral, who has landed, to attack the 
town. He is impelled by the double 
motive of hostility to the Christians and 
to revence the death of his wife, Azonda, 


a Spanish captive, who had perished, ia 


gy 2.) 


one of bis skirmishes with the governor, 
Alonzo de Corduba, some twenty years 
Getore, In the second scene, Orania 
the governor's daughter, makes a relig- 
jous offering at a shrine of the Vir- 
gin; and alentio, a young Taran- 
‘gine nobleman, in love with her, over- 
hears her praying for the safety of one, 
whom he supposes to be a favoured rival. 
Fle makes love to her and is refused. 
She goes out. The Moors enter and 
seize him. At Aben Hamet’s com- 
mand, he bears a summons of surrender, 
to Alonzo de Corduba He meets 
there Rinaldo his suspected rival, ‘8 
young map brought up by the gover 
nor and sup to be a destitute 
orphan of poor and unknown parentage. 
Valentio meeting a refusal of Orunia’s 
hand from her father, determines to 
betray Taranto to the Moors on the 
desperate hope of obtaining bia mistress. 
Being sent back with a defiance to Abea 
Hamet, he proposes to admit the Moors 
snto the town, by a postern gate in a 
subterraneous passage : the firing of two 
guna from the platform to be the signal 
and the price of his treason, any object 
which he might choose to select from the 
general pluoder. He afterwards, under 
the pretext of affording Rinaldo an 
opportunity of signalizing his valour, 
contrives to make that unsuspecting 
young man open the postern gate, at 
the appointed hour. The Moors 
rush in and after a brave defence 
Rinaldo is taken prisoner, but in admira- 
tion of his valour Aben Hamet himself 
takes off his chains and restores his sword. 
With a preposterous inconsistency, the 
governor, & renowned veteran, instead of 

reparing to resist the attack of a vigilant 
‘and inveterate enemy, gives @ grand 
entertainment in his palace. Just as the 
ladies are commencing a dance, the 
Moors break in,and amidst the discharges 
ef fire arms, Alonzo de Corduba is taken 
prisoner, The conquest of Taranto 
completed, Aben Hamet gives Einaldo 
hie liberty and his signet for safe conduct, 
with leave to take with him any one 

rson whom be liked. ‘These marks of 
favour and the fact that the Moors had 
found admittance by the postern gate, 


fasten a charge of having betrayed his 
2A AruExEow Vol. °: 
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country upon Rinaldo. This produces 
the best scene in the play, between bira 
and Valentio: in which the former un- 
guspectingly complains to the latter of 
the horrid stigma unjustly cast upon him, 
of having baeely betrayed his .country. 
The governor is afterwards saved from 
execution, by the tears and prayers of 
his daughter Orania, and the exertions 
of Rinaldo. Aben Humet discovers that 


his wife Azonda was sister to Alonzo de 


Corduba’; ‘that before her death she had 
been delivered of a son, and that Rinaldo 
is his son. The innocence of the ‘latter 
is made ‘to appear. Valentio stabs him- 
selfon his treason being made known, 
and a peace is cemented" by the martiage 
of Rinaldo and Orania. A second love 
afflit is carried on between ~ Isidore, 
a companion of Rinaldo, and a young 
female a companion of Orania. 


ERD 


DRAMATIC SKETCH OF KEMBLE. 


Written in 1196.—-After vecing his Orestes, 
; Alexander, and Coriotanus. 


NDOW'’D by Nature for supreme com- 


mand, 
See KEBLE comes, the Monarch of the stage. 
In Alexander, his majestic form, 
Uniting grace and strength, appears 
Apoito and great Hercules in one. 
His uspect is imperial like his port. 
Sach as py suit the sculptar’d front of Jove. 
His ample orehead speaks exalted seuse 3 
Upon his brow the fate of empires hangs 
The lightniogs in his cyes are wont to play, 
And leap forth, with tre thunder of his voice, 
To strike and wither armies; and to make 
Cheap victory attend his daming sword.—- 
But who car‘paint him in the Roman Chief, 
He “* who like an eagle in a dove-cote, 
«: Fluiter'd the Volscians at Corivli.” 
Fate on hishelm,allarm’d in shining mail 
1 saw him, singly, like a Lion chaf 
By desperate Hunters, in his fary turn,--- 
His stature seem’d of nore than haman s:z¢e 
By rage enlarged.--Upon the Volscian Lord 
He, ¢ownward, shot # mortal burn'ng gianre, 
As wrathful fires are hurl’d from Etnan’s brow. 
His temples, with bis clenched hands,he struck, 
And echo'd back the appellation * boy 
While, loudly ator ns o’er the armed field, 
He strode, indignant, like the mighty Mars. 
But f do mock him, by this aries speech. 
Thissorry painting would---but cannot, paint! 
‘As strong coaceptions labor in the breast 
Though language cannot give the fancy birth.= 
He muat be seen hi 


to join 


Aimself.c--This shows bim nots 
But as a faint reflection shows the san; 
Or asa feeble breath a tempest makes ; 
Or aga shallow rill, in some green 

Strid by a truant boy, would represcns 
The copious tloud of the majestic ae 
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A DRAMATIC ALLUSIOWs writren mm 1814, 
NOW FIRST PUBLISHED. 


EXT comes the fiery Champion, whose 
high powers 

‘ta:m ample scope and the full meed of praise; 
Old Drury’s glory and her sword and shield : 
OF him and his proud® followers, a host 
Celebrious, and oft beheld with pride, 
Turning tne tide of well-earn’d hanoe home, 
Now speak we briefly 3-—fit occasion seon 
To laud their gallant bearing in the field.— 
Though not the first to hail his sudden light, 
We, or a season, mast reluctant pass 
This aew-rais’d Monarch, who, with Ceesar’s 


speed, 
Came, shall yaa conquer’d the impassion’d 
crowd : 
So swiftly shot his fame from Isle to Isle, 
One fleeting Moon beheld its rapid growth, 
And the first sound of praise bat serv'd to swell 
The deep loud plandits of the Nation’s voice,-— 
Palms, which o’er other toils, successive rise, 


* The Company of Drury Lane Theatre. 


Napoleon’s Account of his first Campaigns to the Institute. 
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The tardy growth of long uncertain years, 
Brighten, at once, apoo his youthful hrows : 
Green buds and tender blossoms mingling fair 
With full-blown honors,in one brilliant wreath. 
So, where amid the Indian Ocean, far 

Rises the earthly Paradise Ceyloon, + 

Shedding rich odoars, o'er the Eastern wave, 
Within her winding vales and woody delis, 
Sweet hreathing cinnamon and citron groves, 
Or, on the gently un‘ualating slope 

Of her green hills retlected tn the stream, 

The smiling Seasons hail the radiant morn. 
While Winter from the mouatain top looks 


down, 
And the brown elephant majestic moves, 
Amidst the distant openings of the wild, 
ing, Sammer, Autumn, \ed by wanton May, 
neath the raddy canopy of eve, 
Together meet: and dance in airy rings, 
Weaving their treasures in one gariand wild, 
For Youth and Beauty in the bands sc 


+ For Ceylon. 
Lit. Gaz. July 1817. 


MANUSCRIPT SPEECH OF BUONAPARTE. 


om garam 


Yrom the Monthly Magesiae. 


PLANS of BUONAPaRTE, which I HEARD 
HIM DELIVER HIMSELF al the FIRST 
crass of the institute, at which he 
PRESIDED in auGusT 1800 ; he was 

FinsT consut, und had recently ne- 

TURNED from MARENGO. 

(Translated from an Original Manu- 
script foa Member of the Institute, 
who communicated it to the Transla- 
tor.) 

rue army of reserve assembled at 

_ Dijon gave me the advantage of 
passing rapidly, either into Germany or 
into Italy, as the case might require. 

The season somewhat favoured me— 

the monks of St. Bernard assured me 

that the snow had dissolved this year 
twenty days sooner than usual: they 
received cur army, which was a little 
fatigued by the passage of the Alps, ex- 
tremely well; [ had pre-informed them 
of our arrival ;—I had sent them money, 
and they furmshed us with provisions 
and very good wine. The monks of 

St. Bernard are an order infinitely re- 

spectable ; itis one of those institutions 

which governments ought never to des- 
troy—but should protect and encourage 
by all the means in their power. 

T arrived in Italy; 1 found myself 
behind the enemy, and master of ail his 
Magazines aod equipages ; I had ob- 
tained great advantages, but, once arriv- 


ed at Stradella, I nad a right to consider 
the campaign as finished. If Genoa 
had held out, I remained firm in my en- 
trenched camp at Stradella—the strong- 
est military position in Italy. I had 
five bridges over the Po ; which reader- 
ed my communications easy with the 
divisions, Chabran, Lapeyre, Turreau, 
and Moncey: in case of necessity, I 
could either summon them to my aid if 
attacked, or aid them in case they were. 
M. de Melas in short, was forced, in or- 
der to be able to open bis communica- 
tions, to come and offer me battle, on a 
ground which I myself had chosen ; ex- 
tremely intersected, covered with wood, 
very favourable to my infantry—the re- 
verse for his cavalry; and where I had 
the disposal of all my troops. 

The capture of Genoa changed the 
face of every thing ; henceforward the 
enemy possessed a sure retreat, and very 
strony positions: he could either retire 
into Genoa, and defend bimself thereia 
—deriving his provisisns from the sea ; 
or line the heights of Bobbio with artil- 
lery, and retire, in spite of my efforts to 
oppose him, into Placentia, regaiu Mane 
tua aod Peschiara, put himself into com- 
munication with Austria and reduce me 
to an ordinary war. All my pian of the 
campaign would have been frustrated ; 
a great chance presented itself to me—I 
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risked it—TI set out from Milan, and 
traversed thirty-two leagues in seven 
bours: I commanded the battle of Mon- 
tebello—we gained it, and this victory 
caused the enemy's retreat from Genoa ; 
but this same victory weakened my ar- 
my—I was obliged to leave two divi- 
sions on the other side of the Po, to close 
the entrance of the states of Milan; they 
Were not, to say the truth, distant from 
me above three leagues—but they would 
require tbree days to effect them in : they 
mast have ey by Placentia, or by 
Stadella, I had also against me anoth- 
er disadvantage—tbe country, from 
Montebello to Alexandria, is nothing 
but an immense plain, most advantageous 
for the Austrian cavalry ; I nevertheless 
resolved to offer a pitched battle, be- 
cause I was in an extracrdinary situation, 
and that I risked little to gain much, 
Beaten—I should retire into my en- 
trenched camp of Stradella: I should 
pass the Po by my five bridges, protect- 
ed by my batteries ; without the poasi- 
bility of the enemy's army being able to 
hinder it: [ should unite my second 
division with the corps of Moncey, Lec- 
chy, and Turteau. I suffered one corps 
of Melas to pass the Po (and he desired 
po betier ;) then, superior in numbers, J 
could attack him with all my forces, if I 
beat him. Conqueror—I obtained the 
same results ; his army, pent up between 
us and the river, would have been forced 
to have laid down their arms, or to have 
surreadered all their forts. Had I been 
beaten, which I believe impossible, I 
brought myself to a regular war; and 
I had Switzerland for my support. 
Determined to give battle, I ordered 


they told me that their troops were ia 
flight, that they could not stop them— 
they asked for support, and requested 
me to march with my reserve. I replied 
to all, “ Hold out as long as possible— 
if you cannot, fall back.” I perceived 
that the enemy had not yet employed 
his reserve, and, in these kind of affairs, 
the great object isto make the enemy 
employ all his forces, in managing your 
own ; and to make him attack at right 
and at left, as long as you cannot be de- 
ceived, the difficulty being to make bim 
employ his reserve. He bad 34,000 
men against at most 20,000, who were 
in flight—he had but to pursue his ad- 
vantage : I repaired to the first line in 
ao elegant uniform—lI attack them my- 
self with a demi-brigade—I break their 
order of battle—I pierce their line. M. 
de Melas, who saw me at. the head of 
the army, and his lines broken, imagin- 
ed that I had arrived with the reserve to 
reinforce the combat—hbe advanced on 
this point with his own, 6,000 Hungari- 
an grenadiers, the flower of his infantry ; 
this corps filled up the vacancy, and st- 
tacked us in our turn. Seeing this, I 
gave way; and, in a retreat of halfa 
league, exposed to their cannon, J rallied 
all the army, and re-formed it in order of 
battle : arrived near my reserve—which 
was composed of 6,000 men, had fi- 
teen pieces of artillery, and Desaaix for 
general, and which was my sheet-anchor 
—I opened, by an extremely rapid move- 
ment, the whole army. I formed the 
two wings of Dessaix, and [I shewed 
them 6,000 fresh troops. A tremen- 
dous discharge of artillery, and a despe- 
rate charge at the point of the bayonet, 


an account of the effective strength of broke the line, and cut his two wings : 


my army to be rendered to me: I bad 
in all 26,000 men; M. de Melas had 
40,000-—18,000 of which were cavalry. 
At two o'clock in the morning they 
caine to inform me that the enemy had 
fallen on our advanced guard, and that 
our troops gave way: the French like 
not to be attacked, Our troops fell 
back somewhut in disorder ; some be- 
took themselves to flight: the enemy 
touk some prisoners—we had retreated 


I then ordered Kellermann to attack 
them with 800. horse, and, as cavalry 
march quicker than infantry, they cut 
off from the rest of their army 6,000 
Hungarian grenadiers, in sight of the 
Austrian cavalry ; but this was half e 
league off, they required a quarter of an 
hour to arrive—and [ have always ob- 
served thut it is these quarters of az 
hour which decide the fute of battles. 
Kellermann’s troops throw him towards 


a league and a half. The generals of the our infantry—they are all made prison- 


advanced guard, Lasnes, Murat, and 


ers in a momeot. The Austrian caval- 


Berihier, seat me courier after courier; ry then arnved; but our infantry is in 
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line—its cannon in the front—a line dis- 
charge, and a barrier of bayonets, prevent 
their attack; they retire somewhat in 
disorder: 1 press them with three regi- 
ments-‘which had just joined me ; they 
deploy ; and, in seeking to pass the 
bridge of Borunda, which is very narrow, 
@ great many were drowned ia the river. 
They were pursued till night. 

I learnt after the battle, from several 
general officers, (prisoners,) that, i the 


midst of their success, they were not ¢ 


without inquietude ; they had a secret 
presentment of their defeat. During 
the fight they Vilar our pngoners, 
asking them, Where is General Buona- 
parte?” “ He is in the reur,” they re 
plied ;-~and those who hed already 
ought against me in Italy, who knew m: 
custom to reserve myself for the aad 
exclaimed, “ Our duy’s work is not yet 
done.” 

They confessed also that when I 
shewed myself at the first line, they 
were completely deceived, and that they 
believed all my reserve were engaged. 
In battles there is always a moment, 
when all the brave men have done their 
best, when they seek nothing better than 
to run away ; but these are misgivings 
of the heart, they want a pretext —the 
talent is to give them one. 

At Arcole I gained the battle with 
twenty-five horsemen. I perceived the 
critical moment of lassitude in each ar- 
~ I saw that the Austrians, in spite 
of their being old soldiers, would have 
‘been well content to find themselves in 
their camp; and that my Frenchmen, 
all brave as they were, had wished to be 
in their tents: all my forces had been 
engaged—more than once I had been 
forced to re-establish the battle. There 
remained to me but five-and-twenty 
guides ; I sent them on the flanks of the 
enemy with three trumpets, sounding a 
charge very loud. ‘ Here is the French 
cavalry,” isthe cry; and they are io 
flicht. Itis true that one must seize the 
Mmoment—a moment sooner or later it 
had been useless: had I sent 12,000 
horse, the infantry would have executed 
@ quarter of a conversion ; covered by 
its pieces, it would have made a good 
discharge, and the cavalry would not 
even have attacked. | 


‘Napoleon's Account of kis first Cumpaigni, 


[vo.. 8 


Afterwards, turning to some members 
of the Institate—You sed, two armies 
are two bodies which encounter each 
other ; there is a moment of panic which 
must be seized. All this is nothing bet 
mechanism and moral principle ; see 
what it is to be a member of the Insti- 
tute: in fact, all this is nothing but hati- 
tude—when we have seen many afivirs 
we distinguish the moment to a nicety 4 
it is ascommon as asumM in ari 


tict 
‘The first time I penetrated into Ttaty, 
I found there @ good government—s 
little despotic it is true, but mildly admi- 
nistered. This time it was widely dif- 
ferent—a re-action bad commenced with 
fury ; they had imprisoned, condemned, 
and fined, all those who had taken any 
part in the government. I bad placed 
10 different charges of the Cisalpme‘re- 
ublic the partizans of Austria—because 
It is my system to neutralize the great 
masses in order that the country where 
I carry the war may not be an inclosed 
list, but a theatre. Well!—All these 
people had been regarded with an evil 
eye, and confounded in the hatred which 
they bore to the revolutionists. 
Moreover, the English, Russians, and 
Turks, had, in Italy, by despising the 
religion of the country, in the degree that 
they scrupulously observed their own, 
entirely indisposed the inhabitants, for 
whom the extent of religion is muth 
more than with us in France. Still more, 
the Austrian notes were sixty per cent. 
beneath par, which they forced the’ Ital- 
ians to take as ready money, complete 
the alienation of their good will. They 
were enchanted to perceive that we paid 
for every thing in hard cash—* Here are 
the French Louis again ;” Ecct + Luigt 
di Francia tornati! It would seem that 
kings are at this momeéntat their seventeen 
hundred and ninety-three ; they issue 
theig assignats, make their requisitions, 
and they fatten their priests, = . 
It was a Turkish corps which gaarded 
our Lady of Loretto, and who were can- 
toned in the church; I had ‘not thus 
much difficulty in ranging the Ttalians 
on ty side : I said to them, “The Aus» 
trians pretend to be the defenders of your 
religion, and they bring you aset of 
Protestant 'Euglish, who butn the pope 


#o1: 2.} 


once a year in St. Peter’s-equare ;+ 8 
sumber of Russians, who have beea 
heretic and schismatic sinew the fifth cen - 
wry; and, to crown all, a parcel of 
Mahometan Turks, a race of infidels. 
Whilst I—I am a Catholic ; I have 
fought against the Turks—I am almost 
& crusader. 

i established several priests in the gov- 
ernment of the Cisalpide republic; the 
hhalian priests are tolerant, bat they form 
not a separate and powerful body, like 
the dlergy in France; besides, accus- 
tomed to be conquered twice an age, 
they lift up the hand:as often as desired < 

+ It is singular that the idea is prevalent in 
France, that the pope is regularly and officjal- 
ly burnt imeffsy in London once a-year. The 
pein has f peduently been asked the ques- 


1, why a so? His assertion that it was 
Sot xo, was always received with doubt. 


Robert Southey, Esq. 
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they take any oath you wish,} and such 
war all | wanted. ; 

In Italy I employed some priests : in 
Egypt it was my care to fill the admin- 
istration with them ; we knew not the 
language, but we had want of interme- 
diators between us and the people ; their 
character and their wealth gave them & 
certain influence ; besides, they are great 
cowards, know not the use of arme, nor 
how to mount a horse. 

(They spoke to him of Dessaix :—): 
He was the beat general of the French 
atmies-—he possessed every requisite = 
in Upper Ezypt they gave him no other 
name thar “ the good sultaa—the just 
sultan.” 


+ Swearing fealty iu France and Italy is 
thus performed :---The oath is read to them, 
and every one, lifting his right hand ahove his 
head, pronounces sdlemoly the words I swear. 
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ROBERT SOUTHEY, Ese. Poet-Lacreate. 


PHE families from which Mr. Rob- 
ert Southey is descended, both on 
his father’s and on his inother’s side, are 
of great respectability, in the county of 


him in reading some of our best writers 
of the old school, converted bis youthtul 
and transitory passion for the muses into 
a fixed and enthusiastic attachment.— 


Somerset, and at the time the subject of We have been shown by one of his 


the predent memoir was born, on the 
12th of August, 1774, the father was 
engaged in an extensive business in the 
city of Bristol. o obtain the first 
tudiments of knowledge, young Soutbey 
was placed under the care of a Mr. 
Foote, who kept a small school in 
Bristol, but before he had reached his 
venth year le was removed to a sem- 
taary at Carstou.— A fter continuing there 
about two years, he returned to his 
pative place, where he was put under 
- the care of a clergyman, _ At a very early 
age his friends discovered in bim talents 
and qualities that deserved to be placed 
in a higher sphere than that io which his 
father had moved; they therefore de- 
sigoed him for the church, With a 
view to give himevery advantage, Robert 
Southey, in the year 1787, was sent to 
Westminater school. His maternal aunt, 
iss Tyler, was extremely fond of her 
‘promising nephew, took great pains 
with his education, and by encouraging 


achool-fellows, two copies of verses said 
to have been written by Southey when 
he was about fourteen years old, Deep 
thought, which is the offspring of ex- 
perience, cannot, of eourse, be expected 
in them, but they may be justly admired 
for the very easy and musical flow of the 
pumbers. .Most probably the greut 
attention he paid to: Kuglish poetry, was - 
the true reason why bis Latin verses 
gained him little credit, while he remain- 
ed at Westminater school. Fis amiable 
and inoffensive manners attracted tlie love 
of his companions though from his ree 
tired disposition and hislove of study, or 
more properly of reading, be seldom 
joined in the noiay mirth of school-boy 
exultation. 

At the age of a little more than eigh:- 
teen, in Nov, 1792, Mr. Southey was 
entered a commoner of Baliol College, 
Oxford. His father was at this time in 
no condition, from losses in trade, to 
defray bis expenses, which were paid, we 
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believe, in a great measure, by his mater- 
nal uncle the Rev. Mr. Hill, (formerly 
many years chaplain of the British factory 
at Lisbon, and aow of Streatham, Surrey,) 
and by bis aunt Miss Tyler, a lady of 
considerable fortune. About three 
months alter the college rolls had received 
the name of Robert Southey, the King 
of France was beheaded, the Revolution 
being at that time at its height. Whoever 
recollects that the most specious pretences 
of public benefits were then held out by 
those who were only anxious to secure 
their own private interests, that the whole 
empire was divided into two great parties, 
the young and enthusiastic, who confi- 
dently looked forward to the happiest re- 
sults, being ranged on the one side, and 
the experienced and timid, who dreaded 
that “a death-blow would be given tuall 
rational liberty,” (to use Mr. Burke's 
words,) being united on the other, will 


not wonder at finding the naineof Southey. 


in the ranks of the former. Constitu- 


tional energy of feeling and warmth of 


Imagination, naturally attached a young 
man of eighteen to a cause which, even 
to graver heads, seemed to promise so 
much: nor can we severely blame a 
choice which, however erroneous, was 
governed, not by any factious or ambi- 
tious spirit, but by the purest love of 
genuine liberty; the fault was judging 
too benevolently of the views of the chief 
inatigators of the Revolution: their ad- 
mirers “drew men as they ought to be, 
not as they are.” The result has unde- 
ceived Mr. Southey, and half Europe 
with him; to have changed an opinion 
with all experience tn favour of the al- 
teration, cannot surely be imputed as a 
crime : the offence is, and no slight one, 
to continue to maintain, with something 
worse than senseless obstinacy, the truth 
and justice of the exploded opinions 
which those who now uphold them were 
formerly deeply interested to support. 

At Oxford, during the year 1793, Mr. 
Southey became acquainted with two 
fellow commoners, Mr. S. ‘Tl’. Coleridge 
and Mr. Lovell: they formed a triumvi- 
rate of enthusiasts in politics and poetry, 
and thesimitarity of literary pursuits and 
of political sentiments, soon united them 
in bonds of the most strict and confiden- 
tial friendship. The systum of frater- 
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‘sation, which nf France had bee 
carried to so ridiculous an extent, was 
transplanted into England. The three 
fellow students vowed an eternal brotherly 
affection, aad, heated with the prevailing 
democratical opinions upon the revolution 
0 France, listening only to the favoura- 
ble representations, and remembering 
that but ten years previous what was 
termed by some the “ever glorious work 
of independence” had been effected in 
America, they left college with a deter- 
mination to forsake their native country, 
(where they then idly thought an in- 
destructible system of slavery was 
established,) to settle on the fertile banks 
of the Susquehanna. 

It was an age of madness, and many 
others entertained the same wild project 
with which the youthful poets were ea- 
chanted. If persons of cold and calcu- 
lating minds, uvinfluenced by any thing 
bat a supposed estimate of augmented 
interest, entered into such a vain scheme 
it is not wonderful that three boys, (fo* 
they were little more,) gifted with imagi- 
nations soaring towards “the highest 
lieaven of invention,” should promise 
delights of more than human transport, 
that none but themselves could foresee, 
and depict scenes dressed in more thao 
the gay luxuries of nature that only fancy's 
eye could behold. | 

When the three friends quitted col- 
lege they repaired to Bristol, tor the pur- 
pose of carrying theic design into exe- 
cution, We understand that Mr. South- 
ey'’s father was at this time dead—A 
Mr. Allen, Mr. Burnett, (the author of 
the History of Poland,) and _ several 
others, were to accompany them in this 
expedition. They were tu form an inde- 
pendent colony on the banks of the Sus- 
quehanna, aod consistently with the reign- 
ing views at that time, they were to have 
every thing in common, and, as the ule 
which they gave their society implies, all 
were to,have the same share in the ad- 
fninistration of the public affairs of their 
mew government. It was termed a Pan- 
tisocracy. | 

Mr, Southey and his relations had for 
some time been acquainted with a family 
of the name of Fricker, in which there 
were four daughters, three of whom were 
at that time of a marriageable age. To 
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one of these young ladies Mr. Southey 
had, we believe, previously formed an 
attachment, and as it was necessary, In 
order torender the colony more extensive 
and flourishing, and as young 
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sible,) might:postpone or prevent. He 
therelore determined, contrary towthe 
advice. of hig friends, we believe, im- 
mediately ta marry the lady he bad cho- 


poets lose sen, andon the very day of the solem- 


half their inspiration in the absence of nization he left Bristot to accompany his 


females, it was, after some previous ne- 
gociations, agreed that Mr. Coleridge 
and Mr. Lovell should marry the other 
two sisters, and that Mrs. Fricker and 
her youngest daughter should accompany. 
the expedition. Of course the whole 


uncle to Spain. To no part of his 
family was this connection more dis- 
pleasing than to Miss ‘T'yler, whose ob- 
jections were continued for aconsiderable 
time after the event. 

- When Mr. Southey left England, the 


scheme, but particularly the marriage of period fixed for his return was the end 


her nephew into a family whose wealth 
was by no means a recommendation, 
met with the -trong disapprobation of Miss 
Tyler, who used her utmost exertions to 
prevent its execution. We know not 
exactly to what cause the defeat of this 
visionary plan is to be attributed: 
whether to the representations of Miss 
Tyler, the entreaties of Mr. Southey’s 
mother, or the unwillingness of Mrs. 
Fricker, whether to the changes in the 
political world, or whether to the arrival 
ef the Rev. Mr. Hill, (Mr. Southey’s 
ematernal uncle, whose name we have 
before mentioned) from Portugal, ut 
that juncture. Mr. Hill was in posses- 
sion of a living at Hereford, which oblig- 
ed him to returo to England: annually, 
and one of these visits occurred just at 
the time the young adventurers were 
contemplating their speedy etobarkation 
for their trans-Atlantic expedition. 

On his return to Lisbon in 1795, (the 
colonizing scheme having been unwilling- 
ly relinquished by all the parties, but 
particularly by Mr. Southey) Mr. Hill 
proposed to take his nephew with him, 
and with great persuasion, the young 
man’s consent was at last obtained. 

The marriage of Mr. Southey and 
Miss Fricker, which had been contracted 
under the notion of asettlement in North 
America, had not at this time (1795) 
been solemnized, but on Mr. Hill un- 
dertuking to conduct his nephew to 
Portugal, it was concluded that the nup- 
tials should not be celebrated until alter 
bis return. The attachment of Me 
Southey, however, was too strong to 
ailow him to rest his happiness upon the 
unsure footing of a distant union, that a 
thousand accidents (of nine hundred and 
ninety-nine of which lovers aloue are sen- 


of six months, and almost to a day he 
kept the appointment he had made. Mrs. 
Southey, in the mean time, boarded at 
the house of a friend in Bristol. After 
his arrival in his native country, Mr. 
Southey for some years remained in his 
native city and its vicinity in the enjoy- 
ment of the tranquil pleasures of a do- 
mestic circle, enlivened by the company 
ofthe choicest friends that society al- 
fords. He pursued his literary labours, 
or rather his literary pleasures, with 
great zeal andindustry, and laid the foun- 
dation of several of the works he has 
since published. We did not interrupt 
our notice to ohserve, that in 1795 he 
produced a volume of poems in conjunc- 
tion with Robert Lovell, under the 
classic names of Moschus and Bion: 
titles perhaps not well chosen, when we 
consider the nature of most of the pieces, 
although it must be admitted that ofall 
the writers among— 


“ The learned Greeks rich in fit epithets, 
Blest in the lovely marriage of pure words,” 


there are none that seem to approach so 
nearly to the modern style of thought 
aud expression, Southey at this time 
had not attained his twentieth year, and 
Lovell was younger. The year follow- 
ing that of bis marriage, 1796, appeared. 
his Joan o1 Arc, which is stated to have 
been wntten in the short space of six 
weeks, 

The gratification and improvement 
experienced by Mr. Southey in bis first 
visit to the Peoimsula, induced him altet 
remaining in England about six years, 10. 
project areturn thither in compusy with 
his wife, which he accofplished in she 
beginning of the year LSOO, and fur six- 
teen months he was employed in travel- 
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hog through various perts.of Spein and 
Purmgal. ‘The obwervations ke made 
upon the manners of the people, upon 
the government of the counuy, and the 
results of bia tasteful and laborious lite- 
rury iovestigations were. given to the 
public on his retura to his native land, ia 
the letters which be wrote to England 
during his absence, They are too well 
kaowa to needany comment; that work 
and Lord Holiand’slite of Lope de Vega 
@ontain a great mass of intormation re- 
@pecting the literature of the Peninsula, 
watil theo little attended to in this coua- 
try. [a Germany the critics had formed 
@ much bigher esumate of its value. 
He also about this time published, ia 
conjuoction with Mr. C. Lamb, Sir H. 
Davy, aad others, two volunes of poems 
called che Anaoual Antholoyy. . 

Towards the close of the year 1801, 
Mr. Southey obtained the appointment 
of Secretary to Mr. Corry, at that time 
Chancellor of the Exchequer for Ireland, 
and continued to hold the place until bis 
prigcipal quitted the office, whea we 
believe that Mr. Southey’s talents and 
services received a reward which they 
eminently merited. Belore, however, 
he entered upon the duties of this office, 
he laid before the public his poem of 
Thalaba, the Destroyer, which excited a 
virung sensation in the literary com- 
munity, Much learned dust was raised 
in disputes respecting the pre-eminence 
of its merits or detects, but the decision 
of the public was unquestionably in its 
favour. In 1801 also uppeared a volume 
of miscellaneous pieces, none of which 
can be read without some degree of 
praise ; it was followed by a second 
volume of the same kind a few years 
alterwards, 

In the autumn of 1802, or the spring 
of 1803, Mr. Southey retired to the ro- 
mantic vicinity of Keewick, in Cumber- 
land, where he has, with the interrup- 
tio only of short visits to London, re- 
sided eversince, surrounded by histamily. 
The house in which he hives is divided 
in the centre: one half is oces pied by 
_ Mr. Southey, his wite, and children, and 
the other half by Mrs. Coleridge (-ister 
to Mrs. Southey) and her two sons. 
Mrs. Lovell, who it will be remembere | 
ix also a sister of Mrs. Southey, but 
whose husband died a short time alter 
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they were married, lives under the roof 
of her brother-io-law, and educates bis 
daughters, of whom there are tour. Mr. 
S. bas also one son of about the age of 8 
years, whom he takes great pleasure io 
educating himself. Mr. Southey isa 
men of a most happy aod domestic tem- 
per, delightjag in the society of his chil- 
dren even in his most laborious hours; 
and from habit he has obtained such a 
power of abstraction as to be able to 
pursue his studies ia their company. 

In the moath ot September 1813, Mr. 
Southey accepted the office of poet- 
laureate oo the death of the late occu- 
pant, Mr. Pye. As to the question of 
political consistency, surely the momeat 
when all hearts are animated by but one 
seatiineat of exultation at the recent glo- 
rious events, which have destroyed what 
all admit to have been an odious tyranny, 
is not a time to revive political animo- 
sities ; and surely when we have just wit- 
nessed the bloody progress and happy 
denouement of the French revolutionary 
tragedy, it is not a time to censure those 
who have repented of the errors of youth-- 
ful ardour. To such as maintain that 
the laureate is a person who must neces- 
sarily model his views by those of the 
court, we ask whether there bave not 
been exceptions to this rule, and whetber 
the mode of Mr. Southey’s appointment 
does not enable him, if it be requisite, to 
add to the number of those excuptions! 
He is required to produce no slavish 
birth-day odes; pone have been pub- 
lished ; but, above all, supposing we 
admitted all that is alleged on this 
subject, we would ask if this be not a 
ee when the applauses that might 

bestowed by the laureate upon the re- 
cent efforts of government, would not be 
echoed by the whole population of libe- 
rated Europe ? 

As for his poem of Wat Tyler, written 
at the age of nineteen, we do not wish to 
defend all its principles, neither, we pre- 
sume, would Mr. Southey bimself. We 
shall however, observe, that the fact ot 
its having never been published by the 
anthor, is sufficient to shew, that be 
liingelf disapproved of it, and that itesub- 
sequent publication by others, was & 
malicious attempt to bring him into dis- 
urace and odium. _In private life, if 8 
haa correct bis bad habits, every one 
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joins in his commendation. But how 
different is the system of political mo- 
rality! Here, to reform is to apostatize ; 
to acknowledge past error, is to augment 
it by the crime of desertion ; to adhere to 
ameasure which one’s friends have for- 
saken, is called forsaking one’s friends, 
and to adhere to those friends in their 
abandonment of it, is called abandoning 
one’s pgociples. For our own parts, 
such is our opinion of Mr. Southey’s 
motives for having recanted his early 
opinions, and of the motives of those who 
have raised an outcry against him, that 
we would much rather be the objects of 
such obloquy than the authors of it. 

We understand that Mr. Southey has 
several works in progress. One of them 
is a poem strictly epic, the hero of which, 
singular as it may seem—is a member of 
the Society of Friends. This 1s not the 
only work of that nature finished ; and 
as Mr. Southey gs understood to make it 
a rule to write 40 lines every morning 


me woe ot eee 
ee 


The Count de St, Morys, 
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before breakfast, bis progress in any u 
dertaking is very rapid. e 

The following is a list of suck of M. 
Southey’s works as have not been already 
mentioned :— 


Amadis de Gaul, from the Spanish of Gar- 
ciordonez de Montalvo, 4 vols. 12mo. 1803. 

The Works of Thomas Chatterton, (pub ished 
for the benefit of his sister, Mrs. Newton,) 
8 vols, 8vo. 1803. 

adoc, a poem, 4to. 1805. 

Specimens of late English Poets, with pre- 
liminary Notes, 3 vols. 8vo. 1807. 

Palmerin of England, from the Portuguese 
of Francis de Moraes, 4 vols, 1807. 

Letters from England, by Don Manuel Vel- 
asques i gee (not absolutely acknowled 
ed by, but universally attributed to, Mr. 
Southey,) 1807. 

The Remains of Henry Kirke White, with 
an Account of his Life, 2 vols. 8vo. 1807. 

The Chronicle of the Cid Rodrigo Diaz de 
Bivar, from the Spanish, 4to. 1808. 

The History of Brasil, Vol. 1. 4to. 1810. Vol. 
II. 1817. 

The Curse of Kehama, a poem, 4to. 181). 

Omniana, 2 vols. foolscap, 8vo. 1819. 

Life of Lord Nelson, 2 vols. 8vo. 1813. 

Carmen Triumphale, 4to. 1814. 

Carmen Nuptiale. : 

Letter to W. Smith, Esq. M.P. 8vo.1317. 
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THE COUNT DE ST. MORYS. 
From the Genticasn’s Magazine. 


Mr. Ursay, July 29, 1817. 
HE followingletter, dated July 25, 
contains the particulars ofa fatal duel 

which took place last week in Paris, and 
terminated in the death of a most amiable 
and accomplished Nubleman, the Count 
de St. Morys, well known to the literary 
world by his * Travels in Scandinavia,” 
his * Tableau de la Lileruteur du 18me 
Siecle,” bis “* Apergus sur la Politique 
de [ Europe,” and several other works 
breathing the genuine spirit of liberality, 
united with cultivated taste, and with 
the sentiments of loyalty and true hon- 
our. The pictnre of black and sangui- 
nary malignity which is exhibited in the 
eonduct cf bis murderer (for we can af- 
fosd his antagonist no better designation 
according to the statement before us) is 
most revolting ; but at the same time it 
36 instructive in developing the natural 
results of those principles which are still 
wt work for the subversion of the French 
throne, and the destruction of all that is 
Royal and honourable in France. It is 
hoped, the French Government will act 
with due enerzy; and cavse the mur- 
Aerer to be brought to justice. 

Yours, &c. 
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“You may have scen, in the Journ: 
de Puris, and the Quotidienne, a vev 
slight notice of a Duel, which termina 
edin the death of one of the party 
The other journals have been precius 
from mentioning it at ail: and ie 
witl doubtless be taken to cast the blo 


‘on the Nobleman who fell; -but t- 


truth ts of too much consequence, - 
throws too strong a light on the ,° 
feelings and motives of political par. - 
here, for me to suffer you to remai 
ignorance of it>_ t 
“The names of the combatants: 
the Count de St. Morys, a Lieut, 
of the Gardes du Corps, and M. B. 
a half-pay officer. Of M.de St. \b 
personal qualities T can speak with. 
but too painful an accuracy ; for T kin ~ 
him well: and certainly a more honour- 
able, a more amiable, a nore frank, 
open-hearted, ingenuous character could 
notexist. To the purest loyalty, be 
added the most perfect disinterestedre:< 
With an ardeut iove for his country. he + 
united a liberal zeal for the rational 
freedom and sculid interests of mank art, 
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- He_was passionately fond cf pbilesopt.- 
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4 Tie Count de St. Morys, author of Travels in Scandinavia, &c. [vo1.2 


an. Voscary studies, of the fine arts, 
‘Lait! culture and improvement of 
+> ouilestatein the country, to which 
ne cedea at all the time that could be 
epercdé té on bis professional duties, and 
tie reqeisit. attendance on the royal 
per-ou. Such was his disposition ; his 
History was no legs interesting to those 
wig have any notion of what true ho- 
Noiris, aud can distinguish it from the 
false aid heartless pretensions to it, 
which are but too frequent in the 
eoat dity. M. de St. Morys’ fatsily 
nae was Vialart: he was descended 
tye Michei de Vialart, Ansbassador of 
Fsace to Switzerland, in the reigns of 
fiers LET. and Henry LV.; and by later 
aivtaces tis family was closely con- 
pee ed with one of the E.ectoral Houses 
ub Gate His father possessed an 
alice douscn In the department of the 
Qe, aud built there the magmiticent 
cheteau of Houdainville in a style cor- 
respondent 1» his noble fortune. At- 
toved, the -o many other French no- 
blemen, to. the House of Bourbon, he 
whondoned his country, his fortune, his 
sau iul seat, bis fine collection of 
~ ines ape drawings, and took with 
its bis son, chen a youth of 17, to join 
toostand dof the Princes at Cobientz. 
dere, ater caving served with distine- 
win one two camparyns, the young 
Unt core da niece of the celebrated 
deocwerne3; in consequence — of 
hohe acorwards accompanied that 
beoie4g on varions missions to differ- 
PF cepean Courts. He subsequently 
vecad stone into Seandinavia : and 
rue to reside for some years with 
acy. a woman of great beauty and 
pypishments, in England, where 
asated the study of English lite- 
e with wreatsuccess. ‘The father 
Jgatants fighting for his King and 
‘ry at Quiberon. ‘The uncle M. 
ceevoted all the wealth he 
nea saved troin the grasp of the Revo- 
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|} joart. to the service of the Royal 
beothers fous MVIUL and Monsieur, 
Yue sca. uasiig returned ta France in 
AID fa tee crestor 
Ussnant = at Be wl hws MARES Tes 
rare Po _ tio bee 
ake eee ae | 48, Mata wet 
Ciboes rede daaty we! Piast tio 
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to the then prevailing policy of Buona- 
parte’s Government, he was even solicited 
to actas Maire of the Commune. On 
his arrival at Houdainville, be found the 
splendid residence of his father in ruins. 
The tyrants, who in the name of the Na- 
tion,guillotined, plundered ,and persecuted 
nine-tenths of Irance, had seized and 
sold the editice to one Barbier, who 
bought it for a trifle, merely to puliit 
down, and make money of the materials, 
re- The evil was without remedy : and Count 
St. Morys submitted to it with the utmost 
cheerfulness. Fortunately a small part 
of the estate bad been settled on bis 
mother, who is still living. On this part, 
were the stables of the former chateau : 
and the Count actually converted histath- 
er's stables intoa residence for bimself, his 
wile, and a daughter, of whom he was 
justly proud, and to whose education be 
dedicated the most anxious attention, 
Here, peaceable and ‘respected, he dis- 
charged the humbie functions of a Village 
Magistrate, he became 'a Member of the 
Electoral College. and finally of the 
Council General of his department. He 
published two or three interesting works, 
particularly his travels into Scandinavia ; 
and being ever desirous of converting 
even his amusements to general unbity, 
he formed a new and singular collection 
of the vanous species of willows, planting 
them for the purpose of experiment, on 
several parts of his property. 

“Oue would have thought that of all 
men the purchaser and demolisher of 
the chateau of Houdainville slhiould bave 
respected the Count de St. Morys. I 
speak not of that delicacy of sentiment, 
Which might have led one man of honour 
to restore to another man of honour his 
ancestral seat, for the mere gum it had 
cost him. Jam aware, that the liber- 
ality of the present day, is far too selfish 
for such conduct as that; but at least 
Barbier should have treated with the 
consideration due to his misfortunes, a 
man who owed those misfortunes to 
principles the most pure, and bore them 


wth oewaldientry and maidaess. Cun 
=e Aborys never Pretthed a week for de. 


besotaticn ot hs property. Pietore the 
Kestoretion. be haew abweedtd be uses. 
vitor the Restoration, the Rones contr 
ration ot the sctes of the so cated 
Nebenat acinus stead in the was * 
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and Count St. Morys had been taught 
from his birth to consider the word of a 
King as sacred., This dignified, this 
honourable, this unpretending behaviour 
only served to irritate the mind of Bar- 
bier; for Barbier was a soldier of the 
Usurper, a despiser of the House of 
Bourbon, a hater of the man whose 
patrimony he enjoyed. 

“ Circumstances soon occurred to em- 
bitter this hatred, to render it deep, ma- 
lignant, diabolical. At the first entry of 
the Allies, the Count was at Paris ; he 
was one of the most active in hoisting 
the white cockade; he with his own 
hands tore down Buonaparte’s Eagle at 
the theatre the first night the Allied So- 
vereigas appeared there ; he was one of 
the earliest to offer his services, and to 
be enrolled in the King’s Gardes du 
Corps. Yet even alter the restoration, 
so lar was he from any thing like in- 
to'erance, that he would not believe 
there could remain in France ang serious 
attachment to the Usurper; and he at 
the most joined in the good humoured 
raillery of those who affected still to 
speak of Buonaparte as ‘the Emperor,’ 
and to give indistinct hints of the hopes 
they had fixed on the Isle of Biba. M. 
de St. Morys was indeed reproached by 
some of his friends, as leaning too much 
towards the sor-disant liberal party, of 
being too great an admirer of the Kng- 
lish Constitution, and too indiscreet in 
the warmth with which he pleaded for 
the abolition of the Slave ‘Trade. 

“On this last point, indeed, he in- 
sisted with great eloquence in a pamph- 
let published at Paris in February 1815, 
aad intended to serve as the first part of 
anexsay on European politicks, But 


his literary pursuits were soon inter-. 


rupted by the fatal revolution of the 20th 
of March. The Count de St. Morys flew 
to bis post. He guarded the precious 
lite of the King on the painful journey 
towards the frontier. He reinained to 
the lust ia command at Bethune to co- 
ver the retreat of Monsieur; and after 
discharging that important duty, escaped 
alone, and with extreme difheulty, to 
Ghent. 

“ Meanwhile, at Hondainville, Ma- 
dame and = Madempiseile de St. Morys 
were shut up, ina state of terror, and 
of real danger from the Federés, who 
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prowled about the country, threatening 
to plunder and burn the houses of all 
the Royalists. Barbier, on the other 
hand, hoisted the tri-coloured cockade, 
and came forward with alacrity in the 
cause of the Usurper. His triumph, 
however, was short: the second restora- 
tion took place. ‘The Count de St. Morys 
was as active on this as on the former 
occasion; and was the first person to 
cause the white flag to be substituted 
for the tri-colour oa the Palace of the 
Thuilleries. 

“ Barbier, pardoned with all the other 
rebels by his Sovereign, was too insignifi- 
cant an object to excite the enmity of 
the Count de St. Morys; but his owa 
violent passions would not leave him at 
peace. He continued to annoy and ca- 
lumniate the Count as much as possible ; 
encouraged by those who take every 
opportunity of creating an odium against 
the institution of the Gardes du Corps. 
At leneth he published a libellous pamph- 
let against the Count, in which he chal- 
lenged him to single combat. The 
Count hereapon presented himself at tie 
place of meeting, accompanied by three 
of his brother officers of the Gardes du 
Corps, and a respectable neighbour of 
both parties, belonging to the depart- 
ment of the Oise. At this first meeting 
the other gentlemen asked M. Barbier 
what were the complaints against Count 
St. Merys. He answered vaguely, aud 
Was totaliy unable to assign any reason- 
able ground of dispute. Then M. de St. 
Morys said to him, with the utmost 
cooluess, It is not you, Sir, that have 
been injured, for you cannot state any 
offence that I have given you ; but it is 
[ who am the injured person, in conse- 
quence of the infamous letter that you 
have printed and distributed against my 
character, IT therefore have the choice 
of arins, and I propose to you the sword. 
Barbier refused. ‘The pistot?’ ‘ No, 
said Barbier, ‘ Ido not choose that we 
should both fight with pistols. I am 
determined that one or other of us shall 
die ; and therefore I will have only on 
of the pistols loaded. We will draw lots 
for the choice; and then we will meetia 
our shirts, without witnesses, place the 
muzzle of our pistols a;zainst each other's 
breasts, and so fire.” ‘The Count de St. 
Morys thought he could not r:.' 


26 Biographical Memoirs of Schiller, the Poet. {vor & 


is sanguinary proposal ; but the officers each party was attended by-a Marechal- 
ho uaccompained him, struck with de-Camp and two Colonels. They met 
orror at its unexampled savageness, inthe Champs Elyséey and fired four 
rcfused to permit such a meeting to take shots with pistols, which proving inef- 
lace, and referred the point to the con- fectual, they took to their swords, and 
>ideration of their corps, who unani- the brave and excellent St. Morys waa 
mously decided, that it would be a runthrough the body, and died op the 
Jeliberate assassination; and that the spot. 
(sardes du Corps would be dishonoured  “ In England the bloody and premed- 
i they suffered one of their members to itated vengeance of Barbier would un- 
e©.gage in such a duel. doubtedly affix to his crime the guilt of 
«A gentleman, acquainted with both murder; and if convicted, he would as 
puties, called upon Barbier, to remon- certainly be hanged. Here, oa the 
strate on his ferocious conduct, and in contrary, it will probably recommend 
the course of the conversation asked him him to the favour of a powerful party ; 
this question : ‘ Sir, if the loaded pistol the police will not suffer the name of 
had fallen to your hand, and you had my lamented friend to be mentioned in 
known that it was loaded, could you have the journals ; whilst in the salons, and 
lad the heart to discharge it at your ad- private conversations, care will be taken 
versary ?” 4 Yes, Sir, said Barbier, ‘I to represent the duel as having proceed- 
would hase shot him dead.’ * Well, Sif, ed from the insolent pretensions of an 
¥ can tell you then, that M. deSt. Morys Emigrant, a Nobleman, and an Officer 
would have acted differently ; he would ofthe Gardes du Corps. Nay, I should 
have fired in the air.’ ‘If he had,’ said not be surprised, if advantage were taken 
Birbier, ‘he would have acted like a of the Count’s death to postpone, and 
fool, and I should have given him no ultimately to refuse payment to his family 
thanks for it.’ te of the sums due to him from Govern- 
*‘ Such was the savage spirit of revenge ment, and already acknowledged as 
.°d hatred with which this man pursued such by the Commissioners for the liqui- 
ie person, whom, as I have above ob- dation of the Royal Accounts. 
«ved, he ought, of all others, to have “I can say nothing to you of the af- 
t -ated with tenderness and respect... I fliction in which thisevent must plunge 
c nT am astonished, after this, that the Count’s family; especially his amia- 
:'y man pretending to sentiments of ble and interesting daughter, who 1s 
ji nour, or to the character of a gentle- just married, and whose affection for a 
man, should have ever gone out as his father, who formed her mind with so 
scond, But party-spint, I suppose, much care, is carried to a pitch of en- 
biinded his associates to the atrocious thusiasm. This subject is too painful 
rnulignity of his conduct; and, in fine for coutemplation.——Adieu. BE.” 
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From the Literary Gazette. 


(SCHULLER bad been a Physician ; in his attachments he poured forth all the 
‘an onleai + aginatica iospired bim vehemence of his soul. But as soon as 
nitha taste for the Theatre, and his glo- etiquette was banished, he resumed bis 
ry ss a dramatic poet 1s established. freedom, and nobody could thea be more 
Possessing naturally a timid disposi- entertaining. His conversation abound- 
tion, he displayed, when in company, a ed with sallies and traits; he denied 
mbre and constrained air. It wasex- himself no pleasure ; he participated in 
zmely difficult to become familiar with every amusement, and when Schiller was 
aim 3 a strange countenance embarrassed absent, regret supplied his place. 
i 1, and deprived him of all bis udvan- —-His partiality for the fair sex bordered 
tured, At first sight, no one would have on veneration. At Leipzic he loved two 
dvhted that love and friendship consti- sisters with enthusiasm ; at Dresden. he 


.. tue charm ob his existence, und that most ebarmingy woman jo Saxony veld 
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him captive, and from that time his no- fits would have been considerabk , 


tions of beauty were of a less Platonic 
nature than before. When he discoursed 


. of this subject, his features became ani- 


mated, he raised his head ; and as he 
was at this time labouring at his Carlos, 
he infused all the fire of this passion ito 
the heart of his heroine. 

He could not endure the etiquette 
Maintained in mixed companies at Dres- 
den. His love for independence was 
such, that he could not work with closed 
doors, The aspect of nature, a walk in 
the country, the irregular course of wa- 
ters and torrents, or a storm in all its vio- 
lence, were best suited to his taste, and 
the desire he constantly entertained for 
powerful excitements, 

If Schiller had written much, his pro- 


ect: et te en ills mean ee 
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wrote very slowly ; he had scarcely 
ished one sheet, when Kotzebue baw 
written six. His health was moreover 
extremely delicate, and a pulmonary af- 
fection rendered close application very 
oppressive to him. 

Asa friend and. a husband, he rigidly 
fulfilled every duty. His death, which 
took place at Weimar in 1805, was uni- 
versally lamented. As a Physician, he 
foretold the period of his dissolution ; as 
a Philosopher, he beheld its approach 
without fear ; but asa father, he dreaded 
its consequences. He left four children 
unprovided for at a very tender age. The 
Grand-Duchess Paulowna took charge of 
their education. 
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_ ‘From the Literary Gezette. 
THE IDEALS. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF SCHILLER. 


1. 

O! wilt thou faithless from me part 

y With ail thy fairy dreams of joy? 
With all that sooth’d or pain’d my beast, 
With all inexorably fly ? 
Can sought thy fleeting course detain, 

! of my lite the goldeo prime ? 

In vain— thy waves descend amain 
Down to the gulf of endiess Time. 


Faded those Suns, whose cheerin ray 

Hitam’d iv yoath my pleasing ; 

The Fair ldvals fled away, 

ac which my heart with rapture glow’d. 

No more the sweet belief is mine, 

Ko beings, creatures of my dream, 

That dream so lovely, so divine, 

Dispell’d by Truth’s unpitying beam | 
3. 


A» suppliant once in fast embrace 
Pvewalion, louging, clasp’d the stouc, 
(i! on the marble’s ice-cold face 
Warmth, life, sensation, ardent shone 3 
So did I throw my youth-strung arms 
Round Nature’s formu, and eaxer prest, 
Till she began to breathe, to warm, 
Agitinst the Poct’s throbbing breust. 


Sharing each wish that in me baro’d, 

The silent Nymph responsive knew 

To meet eash thought, Love’s kiss return’d, 
To my heart's thrilling pulses trne——- 
Then liv’d for me the Tree, the Rose ; 
For me the erystal fountain flow'd ; 

By my life’s cheering influence warm’d, 


The Lifeless with ueeve glow'd. 


The narrow brea‘t, with mighty force 
Expanding, sought u boundless sphere 


Uager to rush in word and deed, 
do fancy-painted life's career. 


f 
a 
ff 


How lovely was this world then seen ! 
As in the bud it lay couceal'd; 
Alas! how little is reveal’d, 


That little, ah |! how scant and mean ! 


a 


While conscious vigor fir'd his breast, 
Uncheck’d by care unchill'd by fear, 

In fancy’s sweet illusions blest, 

How rush’d the youth on life’s career ! 

Far as Creation’s palest Star, 

Borne on her Eagle wing he soar’d, 

Nought was so high, and nought so far, 

But with her aid bis search explor'd. » 


ie 
How lightly was he onward borne ! 
What for his strength too arduous foond * 
As roll’d the splendid car of lite 
How danced the airy Guardians round f 
Love, flatt’ring, «ame in smiling prime, 
Fortune her golden wreaths displayed ; 
Glory, vith starry crown sublime, 
And Troth io Phoebus’ beams array’d. 


But half the course was scarcely rao, 
When Io! th’ attendants proved antrue ; 
Gradual they turo'd their steps aside, 

And, faithless, one by one withdrew. 

With winged speed, first Fortune fied ; 
Science conceal'd her heavenly forms ;__, 
Doabe's sable cloud, malignant spread, © 
And veil’d Truth’s radiant Sun in storus. 


¥ saw the sacred wreaths of fame 

Upon the vulgar brow profan’d ; 

Alas ! tov soon Love's tender flow’r 

In the first bloom of beauty wan’. 

And still more silent, still more drear, 
The rough and arduous prt’ \ hy grew, 
While scarce across the, gloomy toad, 
Hope a faint glimmering twilight threw ! 


Of all the noisy, datz ting train, 
Whose love was constant to the close ? 
Who still consoles my every pain; 

Aad follows to my la ¢ repose ? 


Poctry. 
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1 NTIER EAGLE. 
Som dae Ce crsator Ve) opore Korner. f 
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q PEAR heuer. thy wing ! 
Z Liebe ve qeaet vel. og spring 
PO eae ae a By 
I. tore tay tT ahi de co uds give Way, 
Je bt pe AE Or Fes Ay, 
Po treedoers -sered made, 
Tivo tie ace vee o'er the hill 
Sythe ae aa so.s--to terumph still 
fae rico ond the gyurde, 
Poe core yee courser® champs his rein, 
sioorve We wanton paws the plain, 
Toa better saves y Gea, 
dhe calten me cas dea ly pale, 
Acd wabes on the bliadug gale 
Of fare mabye arty: 
The ters ues crouches low, 
Rove cba pientiy vacoting toe, 
Wie a ube esave ye 
Thowaols test hy wnoons free, 
Veorlpcorrter and with dit erty, 
Veaduariedia nd atoue, 
Aytte br chOurb that rules the day, 
Sanes Wie an oi uminved ray, 
Woen ail Cie rest are pone. 
Soon stl! btiad tiny chil iven stand ! 
Soon shal’ bimeet teeina baad 
Of wera. fue and brave s 
Joon Bowes ayy oer ‘1e field, 
Wiaere tres -pacaoaee ti sabre wield, 
Porvertors aval tease, 
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‘WRY SCEING THE WOODEN EDIFICE 
» ilascain Mori's GARDEN AT Bar- 
VOU, AND He ACING IT CALLED THE 
- 2a OF tad Co“ PLE. 
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It is not Tuscan, Saxen, nor yet Dorie, 
Commemorative, vulive, or bisloric,--- 
Tis but an emblem of its owner's mind, 
Erect and tirm, by no false taste retin’d ; 
OF steady fabric, pointing to the sates, 
A friendly beacon to enquiring eyes; 
Open to all, by all reputed good, 
And often pruis'd, when little understood, 
And bow scribe it on the rolis of Fame? 

Feb. 18ii. N. 

ieee 
from the Gentleman's Magazine. 


INTELLECTUAL ENJOYMENT. 
[ Written in 1810.) 


\ V IAT though the rich Canopian ware 
Of mellow Nile shall never lave, 

Nor Pactolus, with golden sands, 

Snail pour its tribute o’er bis lands 5 

Nor exiles, from S.beria’s snow, 

On him the ermin’d robe bestow ; 

Nor him, the fair Fberian flecce, ’ 

Dipp'’din Tyre’s bright purple, grace 5 

Nor gorgeous lords alliance bring, 

With silky gifts, from Persia’s King 3 

No! nor Marengo’s tropnied field 

Its laurels to his faine shall yield : 

Yet shall not Gallta’s monarch be 

With happier pleasures crown’d than he 

Who, wise, can heep obscurer ways, 

Covtent to seck no vulgar praise 5 

ln scienc’d case, delignt to fird 

Tie laws that various Nature bind ; 

His wilder passions keep controul’d, 

And o’er them BReasou'’s empire hold. 

He for Hopania’s wealtn ne'er sighs, 

That ascless pageant honours bays. 

Who madly seeks, mn kitegdouns jom’d, 

Tic tenant of the temperd mind, 

With discoutent would be unblessd 

Were he of Earth's domain pm asess'd. 

Not richest tributes peace can give, 

Nor scepter'd fools from wants reheve. 

Tins changeful scene, without surprise 

Who views with philosophic vves, 

Aad wisely leacn'’d in Natare’s law, 

No anxiwus cares from thence ssall draw: 

Whether be mect th’ assassin’s hand, 

Or roama vagrant through the laod 5 

Or ih seditious countries bide 3 

Or boucd o’er Ocean’s surgetul tide 5 

Or dark Orion hide his head 

In stormy sxaes3 orSirius shed 

A blighting influence o’er the earth, 

And send tne dread Sirveco forth. 

The golden wain that ploughs the pole, 

And guides rich navies round this hall, 

Shall, wrapp'd in clout, us aid deny, 

And Eurus blot out earth aud sky 

With flaky snows, and winter's tain—- 

With te-upests shall provoke the inain 

Uufear’d by him. whose constant min 

Can see the wild-ass sini the wind, 

Loon’ rons when earth’s herbage yields 

To parciing sunsin desert ticids, 

U dauated ; see, destrny’d by hail, 

The olive’s fruit, and vintage fails 

Yet trusts, submiss, the Power that lends 

Hiim life, and ftued convenient sends. 
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From the Monthly Magazine. 


SONNET, 
ON A LADY PLAYING IN TRE EVENING. 


H! lend thine ear, and catch the strain, 
By seraph touch refin’d ; 
It stills the pang of earthly pain, 
And modulates the mind. 
Rt lights a magic o’er the soul, 
A lucid ray of lowe ; 
Dilates the spirit past controul, 
And wins the thought above, 
Bt pencils o’er the suntess sky 
A tint of bliss to he; 
And breathes in Mary’s lightened eye 
A songiess Harmony. 
Thatcham, Aug. 1817. 


— 
From the Literary Gazette. 
THE INQUIETUDE OF MAN. 


J. W. 


; re 
HE sun is sinking in the west, 
The groves the ev'ning zephyrs fan : 
The happy beasts prepare for rest. 
And all is calm but man ! 


Pont restless creature of an hoar, 
His longest life is but a span, 

And yet that span fell cares devour, 
For never caim is man ! 


3. 
Thongh bounteous Nature all has giv'n 
To make him blest on wisdom’s plan, 
A rebel ’gainst the will of Heav'n, 
Soll never calm is man! J. Re 
March, 1817. 


mos 
From the Gentleman's blapazicc. 


A FAREWELL TO THE WORLD. 
By the Rev. Samury. Bavcocg. 


HE charm is broke ! ’tishere that Treach- 
cry reigns 5 
VU bid delusion and the world farewell ; 
And bend my steps, though trembling. to the 
ins idwell. 
Where meek-ey’d Innocence and Caudour 


Smit with your charms, your votary there 
shall raise name : 
Some green-turf altar to each bonour’d 
And, while he fondly dwells on others’ praise, 
Will yield the honours which be cannot 
claim. 


Far hence shall mask’d Hypocrisy remove ; 
The Blush of conscious Guilt be never 
known : 
Nor Superstition taint the hallow’d grove : 
But Virtue come a resident aloue. 


Aud you, swect Warblers, that awake the 
Morn, [ening ears 5 
‘Your wood-netes wild shall chain my list- 
Ye aged Oaks that vonder hills adorn, 
Beneath your -hades will t forget my cares. 


There gentle Sleep shall ha-h me to repose, 
And v’er my cares shall slied its icfluence 
mild ; 
There shall its visions to my eve diccloee 
The scenes of brignter days, when Fortune 
+  smil’d. 
Tivus Damon sung, while Lyci:las pawd hys-- 


+ 


‘ Are these,” be cried thy weld Arcadian 


{ strains ? 3 | 
Wha tsceses has Paney pecun’d (1 veurew 
The QR wo tctterd mie weg cuct 
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Though treacherous Fate should . 
Worth sublime; 

Tho’ modest Merit step unheec 

Yet shall we live in this unequal 

And wonder ata cold and low’ 


"Oh ! never let the Jap of Sloth suy 
Betray my Damon to inglorious 
The active charitics of life be thine 
And thine the ardour of the socig > te, 


Shall the dark frown of Malice cla: § - 
Which warms the breast inviolab 
No---Brighter bid the heavenly flan 
“Tis noble to be good, and to endu 
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From the Literary Gazelle, 


NIGHT. a 


OW scarce a RuEiincring ray of licht 

Beams on the sable brow of Night: 
Save where, amid the louring clouds, 
The Moow her silver bow unshrouds ; 
And sheds a wan and transient gleam 
Upon the dim discover'd stream. 
No busy Echo wakes the plain, 
Where Peace and awful Silence seign:. 
At rest, beneath the friendly shade 
The weary race of man is laid ; 


bf 


And Sleep, descending soft and kind, ’ oS 
With glowing visions suothes the mind. 
March, 1817. M,C. 


Fa Perel 


From the Monthly Magazine. 
THE RULING PASSION, 


By tne AvuTaor of tae Expire or tok 
NAIRs. 


K ATR Circe had triumph’d o'er many a sot, 
When she spread out her toil fur Ulys- 
ses the wise ; fi 
But the son of Luertes was not to be caurht, 
For ber tongue was less eloquent far than ber - 
eyes. 


In vain she dieplay’d all the charms of a breast,. 
That panted for pleasure, and rivall’d with 
SNOW $ 7 
While the beanties that peep’d thro’ her cos- 
samer vest, : 
Proclaim’d that the 
below. 


1 


queen was po mopster , 


This ravishing object almost in his reach, 
The heart of the hero was voing astrayes 
When the lady thought proper to make} «5. 
speech-s- : 
Some ladies will talk tho’ they’we nothi 
say. . ; 
And he yawn’d, and he cried, * She'd e, 
me to death, 
A man is not always ia humour to kis 
And yet Pwith qisses mast stop up her 
To tunder the simnpieton’s tall.ing amy 


*¢ Then away to Penelope bear me oy 
Such a foctias tis Cree Prever yet 
And the son of Luertes wasne’es ke” 
The fav’ ote of Pallas ne'er 
pax.” ' ao ae 


Thus boa-ted the chicfias he s 
tide, ' 

And thornsht b 
But as be the we 
Asyrenay, 
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i; ondon Literary and Philosophical Intelligence. ie “ 


: i, in her look was ex- 
t. 
,:-" 2 4 wrinkle the charm of a 


Lito trty, perhaps thirty-five ; 
ms, se with elegance bung, 
h .. +. finger the chords were 


+ 
roory uf eloquence flow’d from her 


na 


othe cies tothe banquet of wit, 
ou tose. and Graces adorn the re- 
'y 

d.r-) « tim whatever was writ 
1, su! ‘ate, from the first to the 
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His warlike achievements she raised to the 
skies 
And se prudence and sense that he had or 
had not ; 
For to make a weak mortal believe himself 
wise, 
Is a method most certain to prove him a sot. 
She made all his vanity speak in her cause, 
She flatter'd his passion-—-the thirst of re- 
now ; 
Already the her is drunk with applause, 
Already he grasps Immortality’s crown. 


A look at the syren he tenderly cast, __ 
And strove from the sailors to make himself 


ree : {mast, 
Ob bind him, fast biod him, my lads to the 
Or this wisest of mortals will jump in the sea. 
September, 1817. 


INTELLIGENCE : 


LITERARY AND 


PHILOSOPHICAL. 
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Veer ot! Cort spondent communicates a 
athe oo aia Iva which will never be- 


Seiny aL me ‘out nsing any other than 
Tho oese css rst ents.---** It occurred to me 
iitth .vouet +. d proceed from the vegeta- 


Pheu rec ues 
: 


{ ‘terefore put an ounce of 
sheave AL 


1 toa jug, with aquart Win- 
rest, tenes str 1” elearinfusion of galls,made 
with rain wee oid three ounces of galls well 
conned 5 ttn i toeced the jug ina cellar, and 
aveced tf loo ‘vy with paper, I stirred the 
roe fwaor itree timesa day, for several 
roy thatthe ¢ on might be perfectly dissol- 
so. Vhe moots began to form upon the sur- 
oy @ aia: ..: three dayoafterwards I remov- 
he Sete Q.sve e portions of mould formed, 
Vt PE took of occasionally, during three 
vtas avhea sie tiquor became pertectly pu- 
Thor then adeed an ounce of pounded cop- 
is suet the mould first began to form, I 
rertes he jis oto the shady part of a room 
Worie cere wis cr fire.” —-Gent. Mag. 

Vien on.---Woen Walter Scott presented 
he workt vet © 5 mach admired poem, he 
urte~ dite 9 the exception of the name, 
woaebatap ess hing from the feudal history 
Hor Ob LU -on of that family. To lovers of 

oo this ertainly was case of discon- 
eorore sus were few in number; but 
"aie se we now considerably mereas- 
vi‘. 4 ¢ ing publication of the real 
Mind ‘, embellished with engrav- 
wud 5 + canted by the History of the 
potest 4, and, and all the feudal servi- 
whee cite .c edhe manor of Scrivelsby ,&c. 


sroo-. FE) tory ofthe mysterious female 
(rye ot Uso much interest in tie vicin- 
Is fv ‘itis said she proved an im- 

Srets os ularas was at first supposed 
tor wt us’ ul says that there are at pres- 
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Tre econ dtr er 
Of the completion of this gra yphonic 
frame, we sjioke inourlast. It is now submitted 
to public inspection, and affords to Messrs. 
I‘hght and Robson’s numerous visitors no less 
surprise than gratification. Its construction, 
we understand, was commenced as far back 33 
the year 1812, under favour of the experience 
derived from the formation of two amaller or- 
gans, previously built by them upon similar 
Principles: Of the properties of this stupea- 
mus piece of workmanship, it would be difk- 
cult to convey a just idea, ; but some. notion 
of its capacity may be formed, when it is 
known that the diameter of its largest pipe is 
nineteen inches ; that of its smallest scarcely 
the eighth of one inch, and that its powers ex- 
tend to the imitation of a vast varicty of instru- 
ments---as flagcolets, flutes, obocs, violias, 
clarionetts, bassoons, &c. &c. which, whether 
heard in ful! combination, or in their separate 
and independent diversities of tones and pars 
tial concords, are pecatiarly striking, and 
really astonish, by the pioots they offer, of 
what art and ingenuity can achieve in this 
prove ofhuman exertion. This instrumem, 
y its very varied and wonderful effect, a 

proaches, it should seem, nearer than any oth- 
er congeries of vocal tubes, the organ describe 
ed by ‘Plato and Proclus, denominated by the 
Greehs---a Panarmonion. If, in the ancient 
machine, every aperture of the innumerable 
pipes, the fistula innumera, was cupable of 
emitting three or more different notes, the 
modern instrument possesses the capacity of 
pouring forth its voluminous ays voluble 
sounds, either automatonically, or by the liv- 
ing action ofthe finger For the former of 
these operations, three cylinders, cach s:x fert 
in circumference, are provided ; for the latter, 
six distinct sets of keys. If the pealing tones 
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PRESENT STATE OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


From the Literary Gazette. 


ie one of the last year’s numbers of a 
= foreign journal, La Bibliotheque 
Universelle,- we have met with a view 
of the present state of English Literature, 
which on the whole gives a pretty im- 
rtial review of our literature for the 
ast twenty years, and names many of 
our most distinguished writers io the 
different departments of learning. 

‘The author is of opinion that the Ea- 
glish manners, particularly the exclusion 
of the women fom general society, pre- 
vents the literati from adding to their 
solid learning a refined and delicate taste. 
Every requisite for this was fou-d in the 
highest possible degree in Paris before 
the revolution. The English, who ri- 
valled the French in the sciences, found 
them the only school ia which they 
eould modify and soften the peculiarities 
arising from their character, their man- 
ners, their insular situation, their inde- 
pendence, and their favorite recreations, 
Play and the table. 

he English having been cut off dur- 
ing a twenty years’ war from all commu- 
Bication with the civilized world, ex- 
eept such as arose from increasing com- 
Merce and great military operations, the 
patural consequence was, that the richer 
classes having no more any opportunity 
of neutralising theit habits in a foreign 
country, the national defects took deep- 
@r root, and the literary productions 
. Aramrers. Vol, 2. 


which depend on the imagination, and 
one of whose chief merits is to harmon- 
ize with the tone of society, savour more 
and more of their native soil. The ob- 
servations of the author respecting the 
state of society and manners in Eogland 
seem to us to be more applicable to things 
as they were five and twenty years ago, 
than as they arenow. The article con- 
cludes in the following manner : 

“ If we must lament that certain ex- 
aggerated opittions gain ground in Eng- 
land, of which Methodism is a_ proof, 
the generous sacrifices of some societies 
which are animated witb an ardent zeal 
toextend what is good, must on the oth- 
er band afford the more lively satistac- 
tion. Itcannot be denied that gold is 
the idol of this people, that their luxu- 
ry and vanity are without bounds, that 
the higher clusses set the example of im- 
morality, and in general that one finds 
in England all the vices which are per- 
haps inseparable from excess of refine- 
ment. Buton the other band we may 
add to our consolation, that there is no 
country where the virtues which tend to 
alleviate natural evils and the sufferings 
of society, are so general, and practised 
with such judicious activity, 

** While political fanaticism and war 
deluged Europe with blood, the English 
were improving all the means of allevias 
ting the sufferings of their tellow creae 
dures, and spreading ameog them the 
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knowledge of the truth. Thus they im- 
proved upon the principles of Howard, 
the management of the hospitals and 
prisons; they acquainted Europe with 
the discovery of the immortal Jenner ; 
they abolished the slave-trade, and intro- 
duced civilization into Alrica ; they es- 
tablished societies for the relief of for- 
eigners in distress ; they spread the light 
of knowledge over distant countries, by 
making them acquainted with our sacred 
writings ; they discovered, and taught 
to the rest of the world, that simplified 
and easy method of elementary instruc- 
tion, the object of which is to raise to 
the dignity of mao millions of individu- 
als wliom fortune has condemned to ig- 
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norance. In general, a universal spirit 
of beneficence, respect for misfortune, 
emulation in works of charity, predomi- 
nated among this same people, whose 
spirit was exalted by the sense of its in- 
dependence and its strength, which bad 
made itself master of the commerce of 
the world, and of the sovereignty of the 
seas. It seems that England, while it 
was destined to unite the rest of Europe 
in a common exertion of its strength, and 


‘to give to the enemy of social order the 


last decisive blow, was selected by heav- 
en for the noble vocation of preserving 
the sacred flame of virtue, and the ex- 
ample of those tender relations which be~ 
neficence establishes among mankind.” 


ZUMA. 


BY MADAME LA COMTESSE DE GENLIS. (CONCLUDED.) 
one 


From the Lkerary Gazctte. 


ZUMA OU LA DECOUVERTE DU QUINQUINA, 8UITA DE LA BELLE PAULE, DE ZENEIDE, DES R@- 
SEAUX DU TIBRE, &c. &c. PAR MADAMELA COMTESSE DE GENLAS. 


V be M A was conveyed to her chamber. 
The Count and Beatrice deemed it 
prudent:to conceal this supposed crime 
from the knowledge of the Vice-Queen; 
she, said the Count, will sue for mercy 
on this wretch, whom no consideration 
on earth can induce me to pardon ; there 
must be an example, and I am resolved 
to make one. It was soon proclaimed 
through the palace and the city, that Zu- 
ma had been detected in an attempt to 
poison the Vice-Queen. ‘That very 
evening she was delivered into the hands 
of justice and conveyed to prison, Mir- 
van hastened in search of Azan and 
Thamir: the hand of death was already 
on his heart, and he could utter only the 
following words: ‘ My son is in your 
power. At least promise, on condition 
that we keep this secret inviolably, that 
after our death, you wil restore the child 
to my father.”— We swear to do so,” 
answered Azan, “but youare well aware, 
that his life must be the forfeit of the 
least indiscretion.” —* We kaow low to 
die,” replied Mirvan. With these words 
he quitted the ferocious Indiao, and vol- 
untarily conimitted himself to prison. 
He could easily guess the act which Zu- 
ma had attempted, but to explain it and 
justify her, would have been to abandon 
his child to the rage of the ferocious 


Azan : he therefore resolved to die with 
his wretched wife. 

At break of day, the council assembled to 
examineand pass sentence on Mirvan and 
Zuma. The doors ofthe court were thrown 
open, and the Indians were permitted to 
enter ; they assembled in great numbers, 
headed by their secret chiefs, Ximeo, 
Azan,and Thamir. Mirvan and Zuma 
were brought in loaded with chains. The 
latter, on beholding her busband, ex- 
claimed with vehemence, “ he is not 
guilty, he had no share in what I did, he 
was ignorant of my design” .. . “Zuma,” 
interrupted Mirvan, ‘* your death is cer- 
tain, how then can you think of defend- 
ing my life? .... I am not accused, 
I voluntarily share your fate. . . Zuma, 
let us die zz silence, let us die with cou- 
rage, and our child will still live”... . 
Zuma understood the real meaning of 
these words, she made no reply, but ber 
face was bathed in tears. ‘The examina- 
tion then commenced. 

Zuma was unable to deny the facts to 
which Beatrice and the Viceroy had 
been witnesses. She was asked from 
whom she had obtained the powder. 
“© She received it from me,” exclaimed 
Mirvan, Zuma denied this, still protest- 
ing that her bushand was entirely igno- 
rant of her designs. ‘“ And what were 
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your designs ?” enquired the Judge.— 
“ Did you not intend to poison the 
Vice-Queen? Why else aid you make 
use of this powder? Did you fancy that 
you were employing a salutary remedy ?” 
. - » - At this question, Zuma trembled ; 
her eyes, at this moment, met those of 
the cruel Azan, his threatening glance 
filled her with horror, sbe fancied she 
beheld him strangling ber child. ‘ No, 
no,” she exclaimed, in a distracted tone, 
‘I know of no salutary remedy.”—* It 
was poison, then? . . . . You confess 
it ?”—*“ T confess nothing.” —“ Answer 
then.”——-“ Alas! I am compelled to be 
silent.” At these words, Ximeo ad- 
vanced and placed himself between Mir- 
van and Zuma; “let me likewise be 
chained,” said he, “I will die along with 
them.” “Oh my father! live for our 
child’s sake !” they exclaimed with one 
voice. But Ximeo persisted. 

The Judges had been directed neither 
to employ torture nor to make any en- 
quiry respecting accomplices ; they re- 
moved Ximeo, and Mirvan and Zuma 
_ were conveyed back to prison. The 
Countess’s physician appeared, and was 
examined. He declared that the illness 
of the Vice-Queen having baffled the 
most efficacious remedies, and being ac- 
companied by extraordinary symptoms, 
horrible suspicions at length arose in his 
mind, and that the action in which Zuma 
had been detected, leaving no room to 
douht the atrocity of her design, had con- 

med him in an idea which he had long en- 

eavoured to repel ; that finally he no lon- 
ger doubted that this perverse slave had 
administered a slow poison to the Vice- 
Queen, and that finding herself excluded 
from the service of the chamber, and 
fearing lest the youth of the Countess, 
and the attention which was devoted to 
her, might in course of time overcome 
the effects of a poison, which had been 
sparingly administered, she intended to 
consumnate her crime by a powerful 
dose. At this detail, the Judges were 
nearly petrified with horror ; they col- 
lected the votes and condemned Mirvan 
and Zuma to perish amidst the flames of 
a pile, that very day at noon, They 
were again brought into the court. Mir- 
yan beard his sentence with hervic tirm- 
ness. Zuma, bathed in tears, threw 
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herself at his feet: I have sacrificed 
you, she exclaimed, that thought fills me 
with remorse, dare I hope for your for- 

veness!... Let us not accuse our 
fu zes of cruelty, he replied, the tyrauts 
who condemn us, deliver us from a hor- 


° 


himself: Mirvan, said he, be not con- 
cerned for the fate of your son, he shall 
be as dear to me asif he were my own. 

It was now nine in the morning, and 
orders were given for erecting the fatat 

ile. 

: The Vice-queen was dying; the 
Physician annonnced to the Viceroy that 
every hope had vanished, that it was im- 
possible she could support three more 
fits of fever, and that six or seven days, 
at most, would terminate her existence. 
The Count, in a paroxysm of despair, 
could entertain no thought of mercy : 
besides, regarding Zuma as the most ex- 
ecrable monster that nature had ever 
produced, he was divested of all feeling 
of compassion for her. He gave orders 
that a.pardon shaguld be offered to Mir- 
van, on_ condition of his making a sin- 
cere confession of his crime, “ ‘l'ell the 
Viceroy,” answered Mirvan, “ that even 
though he promised me the life of Zuma, 
he should never draw from me anotuer 
syllable.” 

The Viceroy did not wish to be in 
Lima during this dreadful execution. 
He therefore departed for one of his 
pleasure-houses, situated about bulf a 
league from the city, intending not to 
return until the evening. 7 

The wretched Ximeo vainly devised 
a thousand different projects, all teading 
to save Mirvan and Zuma; he anxious- 
ly wished to assemble his friends, but 
during the whole of the morning, the 
Indians were so closely watched, that he 
found no possibility of secretly conver- 
sing with Azan and Thamir. A proc- 
lamation was issued ordering all the In- 
dians in Lima to attend the execution. 
They were without arms; the Spaoish 
guard was doubled and ranged round 
the pile ; in addition to this, the unfor- 
tunate victims were escorted by two bun- 
dred soldiers, Ximeo found hiinself 
compelled to submit to bis fate, he was 
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overwhelmed with despair, and resolved 
to throw himself on the pile with his 
children. 

Whilst the whole city, filled with 
consternation, awaited this dreadful spec- 
tacle, the vice-queen, still ignorant of 
the tragical event, was stretched upon 
her bed of sickness, weaker and more af- 
flicted than ever, Since six in the 
morning all her attendants had evinced 
the utmost agitation. This at length at- 
tracted the notice of the Countess ; she 
made enquiries, and plainly perceived 
that Beatrice wished to conceal some- 
thing from her, and that she imposed si- 
lence on the rest of her women. Bea- 
trice frequently quitted the apartmeut, 
that she might without constraint give 
vent toher sorrow. In one of these mo- 
ments, the Countess strictly questioned 
one ef her maids, and so imperatively 
enjoined her to tell the truth, that the 
girt informed her of all, and added, that 
Mirvan and Zuma far from denying the 
imputation laid to their charge, had glo- 
ried in their crime. The surprise of the 
Countess was equal to the horror with 
which she was inspired by this dreadful 
communication. ‘Oh supreme Mer- 
ey!” she exclaimed, “I can now in- 
voke thee with more confidence than 
ever.” . . . . She immediately ordered 
her servants to prepare an open litter, and 
with the assistance of her women she 
rose, and was dressed in a loose robe of 
muslin. In spite of the tears and entrea- 
ties of the Spanish ladies and Beatrice, 
the Countess threw herself upon the lit- 
ter which was borne by four slaves, a 
fifth carrying over her head a large para- 
sol of taffety: in this manner, with her 
face concealed by a long white veil, she 
departed . . . Twelve o'clock struck ! 
. ... At this moment Mirvan and Zu- 
ma on foot, loaded with chains, quitted 
their prison to undergo the execution of 
their sentence. Zuma, who was scarce- 
ly able to support herself, rested on the 
arm of a priest, and was guarded by two 
soldiers ; immense crowds had coliected 
to see them. Amidst the multitude, she 
perceived Azan, bearing her child in his 
arins, and making an effort to attract ber 
observation. At this sight she uttered a 
piercing shriek, a maternal shriek which 


vibrated through every heart... , but 
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collecting her strength, that she might 
once again embrace the adored child, 
she disengaged herself from the hands of 
the priest and the soldiers, and darted 
towards Azan ...... Azan placed 
the child on the palpitating bosom of 
Zuma. The wretched mother, amidst a 
torrent of tears, gave her child the last 
maternal kiss. “ Zuma,” said Azan, ia 
a low tone of voice, “ summon all your 
courage ; recollect that your death isin 
itself a revenge, and that it will serve to 
render our secret the more inviolable” 
» «+ “Oh! F wish for no revenge:* 
answered Zuma. “ Alas! were it possi- 
ble to save the Vice-queen !” ..... 
She could not utter more, the soldiers 
came to lead her away; the hand of 
death was upon her when they tore her 
from her child ; and at that terrible mo- 
ment she seemed to be offering ap the 
sacrifice of her life . . 

The procession advanced ; they were 
scarcely three hundred paces from the 
place of execution. At this moment a 
mournful trumpet announced the ap 
proach of the victims, the resinous wood 
which formed the top of the pile was 
kindled. .... They entered an alley 
of plane trees, at the end of which they 
beheld the fatal spot, and the flames 
which seemed to mingle with the clouds. 
At this terriblefspectacle Zuma shruak 
back with horror; at that moment she 
was delivered from the torment of think- 
ing on her husband and her child ;_ stu- 
por succeeded to sensibility, and the ide 
of her approaching destruction now 
wholly occupied her mind ; she saw be- 
fore her inevitable death, and death un- 
der the most horribly threatening aapect! 
.... Herstrength failed her ; the frozen 
blood no longer circulated in her veins; 
her face was tinged with mortal paleness; 
and, though not in a state of total uncop- 
sciousness, she suok into the arms of the 
priest, who, notwithstanding her repeat- 
ed but vague protestations, still exhorted 
her to repentance !.... Zuma, said Mir- 
van, our suffering will not be of long du- 
ration; behold those whirlwinds of 
smoke we shall be suffocated in a few 
Ah! replied Zuma, in 
a voice scarcely audible, I see nothing 
but fire ..... nothing but flame. ... They 
advanced.... Every step which brought 
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Zuma nearer to fier death, sugmented did so, and placed themselves at her bed- 


her unconquerable terror!...The In- 
dians had already ranged themselves 
round the pile in sad consternation ; they 
all held in their hands a branch of cy- 
press, as an emblem of mourning ;_ they 
were surrounded by Spanish Guards. ... 
A noise was suddenly heard at some 
distance, a horseman at full gallop ap- 
peared within view,exclaiming, ‘“ Hold, 
hold, by order of the Vice-queen, she is 
approaching.” ... At these words all 
were struck motionless ; Zuma folded 
her bands and sent forth a supplication 
to heaven ; but her soul weighed down 
by terror was not yet penetrated by the 
At length 
the litter of the Vice-queen was perceiv- 
ed, she urged her slaves to advance with 
the utmost speed, and she quickly reach- 
ed the fatal spot: the Spanish Guards 
ranged themselves round the Vice-queen 
and the Indians formed a semi-circle 
before her: the Countess then raised 
er veil and discovered a pale and lan- 
guishing countenance, but full of grace 
agd gentleness, and which was itself a 
speaking emblem of mercy !.... I do 
Dot possess, said she, the happy right of 
granting pardon, but itis a favour which 
I am certsin of obtaining from the good- 
ness of the Viceroy. a the meanwhile 
I take under my protection and safe- 
guard these two unfortunate creatures ; 
let their chains be taken off, extinguish 
without delay this terrific pile which 
prould never have been kindled, had I 
n sooner informed of the event. .... 

At these words the Indians threw down 
their branches of cypress, and the air re- 
sounded with reiterated cries of Long 
live the Vice-queen! .... Ximeo rushed 
forward, exclaiming, Yes, she shull live ! 
.e.e Zuma threw herself on her knees, 
Almighty God, she said, finish the work 
The Vice-queen 
signified her wish that Mirvan and Zu- 
ma should follow her; she caused them 
to be placed near her litter, and in this 
manner returned to the palace, followed 
by an immenve multitude who enthusi- 
astically invoked blessings on ber clem- 
ency and goodness, Having arrived at 
the palace she threw herself on ber bed, 
and expressed a desire that Mirvan and 
Zama should enter her apartment ; they 


side. Owing to the agitation, fatigue 
and distress of mind, which the Countess 
had undergone, her strength was so 
completely exhausted, that she fancied 
herself to be bordering on the last mo- 
ments of her existence! ...... She 
stretched forth one hand to Mirvan and 
the other to Zuma, who batbed in tears, 


Beatrice could no longer support this 
scene, and she entreated the Countess to 
suffer the two Indians to be removed, 
under guard, to an adjoining chamber. 
No, no, said the Vice-queen, | will an- 
swer for them here, and will do so bee 
fore the Supreme Arbiter by whem we 
shall all be judged! ....Oh! leave 
them here, they are sent to oren for me 
Great God ! 
said Beatrice, must I see you inthe bands 
of the monsters who have potsoned you ! 
Where can J be better at this moment ? 
On the 
bosom of friendship my mind 1s over- 
whelmed with superfluous regret.... but 
these trembling hands which I press 
within my own, fortify my courage ; the 
very sight of these unfortunate beings, 
diffuses calmness and confidence through 
my soul! .... Ob my benetactress, said 
Zuma, suffocated with grief,should heav- 
en frustrate my only hope, it will then be 
seen whether or not the wretched Zuma 
loved you! No, I never can survive 
you!..../ At these words Beatrice shiud- 
dered. Detestable hypocrisy ! she ex- 
claimed .... Do not insuit them, said the 
Countess, they repent; see, they shed 
Ah! Zuma, pursued she, 
you, whose gentle figure bespoke a cy- 
lestial soul!... You whom I bave so 
dearly loved !.... how can I entertain 


of my eternal happiness ; I forgive you 
with a willing heart ; may you return to 
the consolations of religion with equal 
sincerity.... Zuma, almost driven to dis- 
traction, was about tospenk, and perhaps 
to reveal a part of the secret which 
weighed a thousand times more heavily 
on her mind, than if she had only had 
her own life to defend ; but Mirvan in- 
terrupted her: Zuma, said he, let us be 
silent! the voice of the Countess will 
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bring down the truth from heaven! Let 
us place our trust in the God whom she 
invokes! He will save her precious life 
and will justify us!.... These words 
Were pronounced in so sincere a tone 
and with so solemn an air, that they 
made a powerful impression even on 
Beatrice. 
interrogate Mirvan, but in vain ; he ea- 
treated that she would question him no 
further, and for two hours maintained 
the most obstinate silence. 

The Vice-queen, before proceeding 
to the pile to save Zuma, had dispatched 
a messenger to the Count to hasten his 
return to the palace ; she every moment 
expected him, and was astonished that 
he had not yet arrived. She was about 
to send off another courier, when an ex- 
traordinary clamour was heard through- 

out the palace. Beatrice quitted the 
Countess’s chamber to enquire the cause 
of the agitation; a moment after the 
Countess distinguished the voice of the 
Viceroy, she ordered the door to be 
thrown open, and exclaimed, “ My 
Lord, I entreat your pardon tor the guil- 
ty.”.... They are your deliverers ! 
replied the Viceroy, entering the apart- 
ment. <All were petrified with amaze- 
ment. The Viceroy held a lovely boy 
io his arms. Zuma uttered a shriek of 
joy; it was her child. ‘The viceroy 
rushed forward, placed the child upon 
her bosom, and prostrated himself at her 
feet..... Kimeo followed him, he ad- 
vanced, and addressing himself to Mir- 
van: You may nowspeak, said he, with 
the consent of all the Fndians : the se- 
cret is revealed, we have all tasted the 
powder in the presence of the Viceroy ; 
he himself insisted on partaking of it be- 
fore he brought it here.... At chese 
words, Zuma transported, almost drown- 
ed in tears, strained her child within her 
arms, and returned thunks to Heaven. 
Mirvan embraced his father, the Vice- 
queen asked a thousand questions in a 
breath ; the Count briefly related all that 
the Indians had revealed to him. Great 
Heaven ! exclaimed the Countess, 
throwing ber arms round the neck of 
Zuma, this angetic creature would have 
laid down her life to save me, and she 
was on the verge of being sacrificed |... 
In the performance of so sublime an ac- 
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tion she was accused of an atrocious 
crime !... And the fears of this beroic 
couple for the preservation of their child, 
added the Viceroy, made them endure 
with unconquerable firmness, shame, ig- 
nominy and the aspect of a terrible 
Ah! gaid Zuma, the Vice- 
queen has done still more ! Though she 
believed us to be monsters of ingratitude 
and atrocity, and the authors of all her 
suffering, yet she protected and delivered 
us, and with what kindness, what gener- 
osity!... She, as well as yourselves, 
replied the Viceroy, will now receive the 
reward due to virtue.... Here are two 
doses of the blessed powder, the one for 
Zuma and the other for the Vice-queen., 
.... So saying, the Count himself pour- 
ed the Quinquina into two separate cups; 
Zuma drank first, and the Vice-queea 
wished to receive the salutary beverage 
from her hand. All present were melted 
into tears; the Vice-queen, already re- 
vived by the double influence of joy and 
hope, received with transport the tendee 
embraces of her husband, Beatrice and 
the happy Zuma; she raised Zuma’s 
child to her pillow, and loaded him with 
the tenderest caresses ;_ she promised to 
be thenceforth his second mother. Bea- 
trice and the rest of the Spanish ladies 
surrounded Zuma ; they gazed upon her 
with admiration. Beatrice, in a fit of 
tranaport, kissed her hand, that beneficent 
hand which she had accused of having 
committed an execrable crime! .. la 
the midst of this enthusiasm, the Viceroy 
took Mirvan and Zuma by the hand, he 
opened a window and led them out oa 
a balcony overlooking the principal 
street in the city, which was at that time 
filled with Spaniards and Indians, 
“Here,” said he, pointing to Mirvar 
and Zuma, “ here are the voluntary vic- 
tins of gratitude, generous sentiment 
and the sanctity of oaths! ... Indians, 
their sublime virtues and those of the 
Vice-queen have led you to abjure a 
hatred formerly too pardonable, but now 
unjust! you nave, by an unanimous 
wish, freed yourselves from the cruel 
oath formed hy revenge ; instead of our 
secret enemies you have become the bene 
efactors of the old world! ‘To render 
you happy will henceforth be not merely * 
the duty of humanity but of gratitude ; 
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and that duty shall be fulfilled. Indians, 
all who in this memorable assembly 
have come to sacrifice feelings of resent- 
ment, to admiration and gentle pity, In- 
dians, you are free; such sentiments 
place you ona footing of equality with 
your conquerots ! Enjoy this glory, vir- 
tue has effected your liberation!.... 
Love your sovereign and serve bim with 
fidelity: let the tree of health flourish 
on the land which will be distributed 
among you: reflect when you cultivate 
it, that the whole universe is indebted to 
ou for this blessing of the Creator !”... 
his address excited universal enthusi- 
asm, and the Viceroy wishing to termi- 
nate the day by the triumph of Zuma, 
gave orders that she should be attired in 
a magnificent dress : a crown of laurel 
was placed upon her head, and she was 
seated on a superb chair of state ; all the 
badies of the court of the Vice-queen, 
placed themselves in her suite; she was 
attended by the Vice-queen’s guard of 
honour; a herald on horseback preced- 
ed the retinue, pronouncing the following 
words: “ Behold Suma, the wife of the 
virtuous Mirvan, and the preserver of 
the WVice-queen.” Zuma, reclined on 
cushions of cloth of gold, pressed her 
child to her bosom, and carried in one 
hand a branch of the tree of health. In 
this way she proceeded through the prin- 
cipal streets of Lima, amidst the accla- 
mations of the people who assembled in 
crowds to see her and to overwhelm her 
with benedictions. On Zuma’s return to 
the palace the Vice-queen reccived her 
with open arms. She was then con- 
ducted to an elegant suite of apartments 
prepared expressly for her and her hus- 
band ; servants were appointed to at- 
tend on them, and they were thencefor- 
ward to be regarded as the most intimate 
and dearest friends of the Vice-queen. 
1p the evening the city and all the court- 
yards of the palace were illuminated, and 
in the gardens tables were laid out with 
sumptuous refreshments for the Indians, 
The Vice-queen and Zuma were 
quickly fréed froin every remaining trace 
of fever ; at the termination of a week 
the Vice-queen was in a perfect state of 
eonvalescence. On the same spot where 
the fatal pile had excited such a sensation 
-of horror, the Viceroy eregted an obelisk 
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of white marble on which the following 

words wereengraven in characters of gold: 

To Suma, the Friend and Preserv- 

er of the Vice-queen, and Bene- 
factress of the Old World. 

On each side of this obelisk a tree of 
health was planted, that blessed tree, 
sanctified by so many virtues, and which, 
among the Indians, afterwards became 
the emblem of every virtue which does 
honour to humanity. The Viceroy lost 
no time in sending to Europe the precious 
powder of the Quinquina, which was 
long known by the name of the Coun- 
tess’s powder,* but which in Latin still 
preserves its original name. 

Fortune and bonours never inspired 
with pride the generous and sensible 
Zuma ; she wasalways passionately belov- 
ed by the Vice-queen, and her own vir- 
tues always reodered her worthy of her 
glory and happiness. 


{Having translated the whole of this 
interesting Tale, we trust to the gratifi- 
cation of our readers, we shall briefly add 
for the information of our younger 
friends, and of those from whose memo- 
ry the French Revotuuon may have ob- 
literated a part of her cariy history, thae 
the Countess de Genlis was governess to 
the children of the Duke of Orleans, and 
married to the Count de Sillery. It was 
for the edification of her pupils she pro- 
duced the well known Tales of the 
Castle—Instructive Dramas—The new 
Method of Instruction—and Prayer- 
for Children, Her other works publist- 
ed at various periods, and under very va- 
rious circumstances, are still more nu- 
inerous ; we believe reaching to about 
forty volumes. Among the most suc- 
cessful were Adela and Theodore, Ma- 
dame de Clermont, the Duchess de 
Valliere, the Knights of the Swan, Rash 
Vows, Recollections ot Felicia (namely, 
her own,) Alphonsine, Jane of France, 
Les Battuecas, or Placide, &e. &c. 

Distinguished for beauty and accome 
plishinents at an early age; married 
when very young, and introduced into 
the circles of Paris with much éclat, 
Madame de Genlis unhappily played a 
marked part in the Revolution. She 
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* Historical, related of the Jcguits’ Bark, er 
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we rejoice to add that all her writings 


return till the usurpation of Buonaparte, display a sense of religion rather extraor- 


who, in 1805, 
6000 livres. er pen has been invari- 
ably employed on the side of virtue, and 


Neagle her a pension of dinary in one so intimately associated 


with the unprincipled phiosophes who 
have demoralised France. | 


LETTERS FROM LONDON. 


LETTER IV. 


M* hostess having procured some 
passes from her young ladies’ mu- 
sic-master, we went last night to a place 
of amusement called the Opera, and seat- 
ed ourselves in the pit, whence we com- 
manded a prospect of the whole house. 
You cannot imagine a finer sight. Hun- 
dreds of little rooms, lined with crimson, 
stood piled one over the other, and were 
full of feathers, diamonds, and ladies, 
Some of these rooms stood on the stage 
itself, which was quite proper, consider- 
ing that the people in them were evi- 
dently actors, Indeed, so the whole 
company appeared too, and, perhaps, 
those who trod the stage were the only 
real spectators ; at least, they were the 
only persons present, who passed alto- 
gether unnoticed, and seemed quite un- 
connected with the entertainment of the 
evening. Nobody, except some foreign- 
ers who sat about ine, paid any attention 
to the stage ; however, their enthusiasm 
alone was more than sufficient to com- 
pensate for the neglect of all besides. . I 
know not what they meant by a tenor 
and a baritono, but, from what they said, 
I could gather that the civilization of so- 
ciety depended in a great measure upon 
them. One singer, they asserted, bad 
the happiness of heaving up her notes 
from a considerable depth. Yet I pitied 
her extremely, for, by the faces she made, 
it was evident the process put her to 
great pain. 

“ Ah, Madame, is it not a charming 
soprano 2?” exclaimed a yellow little for- 
eigner, turning short round upon me. 
“« Really,” replied I laughing, “ I must 
say ‘tis one of the ‘finest asthmas I ever 
heard in my lite.” ‘ What are you 
about, my dear ?” cried my female com- 
panion, quite shocked : but was answer- 
ed by the bowing Frenchman who com- 
plinented meas he supposed in high terms. 

Delighted with his repartee, he natur- 
ally became pleased with the object of it, 


so began chattering away, and soon init- 
iated me into the mysteries of the whole 
Iwlian Opera ; which is, indeed, a most 
comical device. The dialogue beiog in 
Italian, not one in a hundred can know 
the plot of the play—a great advantage 
to the author, who may thus write regu- 
lar nonsense with impunity. The dra- 
Matis person consist, for the most part, 
of distressed kings and princesses, who 
conduct their affairs in recitative, and on 
all trying occasions, come out with a 
soug. ‘The fate of an empire is some- 
times announced by a cadenza. Is the 
heroine in a fret? she sings. Is the he- 
roina rage’ he sings too. Does he 
‘saber to attack a citadel ? he sings to 

is soldiers on the breach, and his sd- 
diers sing to him, and the enemy on the 
battlements sing to both, and then all 
three sing to each other; after which, 
the battle goes on swimmiagly. 

People may say that this is uonatural. 
But if the rolling spheres themselves are 
set to music, why should not an affair of 
state have its music too? Certain I am, 
that a few tiddles at St. Stephen's would 
do as mueh service to the nation as half 
its orators, ; 

As soon as the opera was over, the 
house began to fill, perhaps because the 
company might then talk without any 
interruption from the performers. I 
could perceive strange work going for- 
ward between the young -gentlemen of 
Fop’s alley, and certain fasbionable 
grandmothers in the pigeon holes; while 
all around me were greyheaded patri- 
archs whispering some demure young 
ladies, who sat magnificeutly dressed, 
and perfumed with flowers; but who, 
out of the house, pique themselves upoa 
their capability in gin, and upon the su- 
perior thunder of their curses. . 

Besides these, there were the starers— 
a set of emaciated bloods, who stood 
under the boxes, and ogled the ladies 
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over head. It was amazing to see with’ 


what christian composure and resigna- 
tion each pretty creature bore a constel- 
lation of fitty fixed eyes all concentrated 
on her face, which, so far from appear- 
ing discomfited, had even a sort of com- 
pany smile upon it, that lasted, witha 
sweet sameness, the whole of the night. 

At length the ballet began, and an in- 
stantaneous silence reigned through the 
house ; for it,is'a rule there, to see the 


singers, and to hear the dancers.- Not: 


a billet-doux could drop from a dowa- 


ger unheard, so great was the respect paid - 
to the majesty of toes. _ Occasional: 


whispers, however,’ were ventured now 
and then. It was observed for.instance, 
that Vestris was in much limb, as he 
had spun round once and a segment 
more than usual. Then the eloquence 
of dn attitude, or the pathos ofa pas seul, 
was profiounced superb, and divers old 
cognoscenti admired the keeping of the 
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groupes of flower girls. Some of them, 
indeed, were kept long enough, as one 
might see by their wrinkles ; while the 
fatness of others shewed plainly, that 
they were, at least, kept well. 

The stage itself was a great deal too 
small for the numbers who sometimes 
thronged upon it, nor could one always 
tell whether the scene represented a room 
ora landscape. At least it was no un- 
common thing to see a piece of sky 
dangling down from the ceiling, or the 
fag end of a forest growing through the 
side wall of a saloon. 

As it was Saturday night, the curtain 
dropped at twelve o'clock, a most proper 
regulation, which, however, when first 
instituted, raised a terrible riot among 
the audience. Perhaps most of them, 
being accustomed to consider church as 
another place of public amusement, were 
indignant at this instance of episcopal 
partiality. Adieu. 


NEW TRAVELS IN AMERICA. | 


From the Litcrary Gazette, June 1817, 


Extracts of LeTTERS from a Swiss 
TRAVELLER, in Worth-America, 
in the summer of 1816. 

EW-YORK isa tolerably handsome 
city, burt on a peninsula; the 
houses are of brick in the Dutch style, 

and have generally three stories. A 

house is often built upin three or four 

weeks. The walls are only two bricks 
thick, and extremely slight. ‘They are 
continually building, and there are built 
annually about 300 houses; notwith- 
standing this, house-reat is dear and one 
pays for a decent house from two to 
three thousand dollars: many rich per- 
sons build houses on speculation, let them 
to perhaps 15 or 20 families, and gain 
yearly 50,000 dollars in rent. ‘lhe 
inside of the house is, as well as the 
outside, extremely clean and neat. ‘The 
windows are like a looking glass, the 
stairs, floors, &c. are swept and washed 
daily, and all the brass ornaments polish- 
ed like gold. - In the dwelling of the 
farmer, as well as of the gentleman, the 
yooms are fitted up in a handsome 
though plain manner, the walls are finely 


papered, tha floors are covered with rica 
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carpets, which they get from London 
and Paris. The parlour furniture is all 
made of mahogany. Every room has its 
chimney and an iron stove. The roofs 
are covered with shingles or with siate. 
The streets are very broad, the houses 
are built very regular, ou each side are 
raised pavements lor the foot passengers. 
The streets are very clean, the longest of 
them is halt a league in length, and 
according to the plau it is to become ia 
a few years one league. ‘There aie ten 
of them in front and the same number in 
breadth. I have not observed any very 
striking editice except the Senate House ; 
thisis a very large building and all of 
white marble. New York also possesses 
a Museum, but it canaot be compared 
with those in Enrope. ‘The play-house 
is avery wretched building; they play 
only in the winter and tor the most 
part tragedies. A pleasant walk has 
been mance on the battery, which is 
indeed worth mentioning: the view one 
has there 13 delightful ; it is close to the 
water, where one can overlook the two 
banks, the ships coming and going, and 
far into the open sea; but what makes 
it more agreeubleis the many high shady 
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trees, on account of the cool sea breezes, 
in the sultry heat of summer. Some 
churches are worth seeing. ‘There are 
about 100,000 inhabitants, of whom 
perhaps the third part may be foreigners, 
French, a few Germans, but more En- 
glish. Almost every body is a merchant, 
and there is a great deal of trade, par- 
ticularly to foreign countries, It is one 
of the finest ports, where the ships can 
enter with safety both in summer and 
winter. The natives are well made, the 
woinen are extremely pretty, and there 
are few who are ugly, and none deform- 
ed, but they seldom reach a greater age 
than 30* or 35; in their 22nd year they 
already lose their bloom, Their dress 
is extremely becoming; the different 
ranks are hardly to be distinguished : so 
it ison a Sunday with the men, the 
carman wears as fine clothes as the 
merchant, all are on this day gentlemen. 
The American has a very serious charac- 
ter; he talks little, but he has a good 
heart, and is very obliging, especially to 
foreigners. The inhabitants of New 
York work all the week, on Sundays 
there is hardly any body to be seen in 
the streets, every thiog appears to be 

* We presume there is some error here ; we 
know indeed from various authorites that the 
American women do not retain their beauty 


long, but do not remember tohave heard that 
they were so short lived as here stated.—Lit.@. 
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dead, neither shops nor public houses are 
opened, every body spends this day at 
church, or makes excursions over the 
water, which is a quarterof a league 
broad, and which they pass ia Eve 

Minutes in steam-boats, These boats 

go every morning from four till ten at 

night, constantly to and fro, they some- 

times take in at once 200 persons, also 

coaches, horses, and carts on board. If 
an American goes into 8 public house he 

seldom spends more than sixpence fora 

glass of brandy or rum mixed with water : 
if there be a party together their general 
conversation 1s of religious disputes ; they 
also talk very much of politics, but ooly 
upon subjects which concern their trade, 
and consequently they trouble themselves 
little about Europe, except in this one 
respect ; every thing else is indifferent to. 
them. They pay little regard to the 
fine arts and sciences, but set a great 
value on mechanical knowledge. They 
have brought theirsteam-engines to great 
perfection ; they now possess a great 
many steam-boats which can go against 
the wind and stream, bring in a great 
deal of money, and are very convenient 
to travellers, elegantly built and provided 
with fine rooms. More than twenty of 
these vessels go to Philadelphia, Balti 
more, Albany, Boston, &c. 

To be continued, 
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LETIERS FROM A FATHER TO HIS SON. 


From the European Magazine, August 1317, 


LETTER V. 
My dear G—~, 

WEEN a father takes upon him- 

self to dictate to a son upon the 
nature and measure of his amusements, 
the latter is apt to turn round upon bim 
with the memorandum, “ Sir, remember 
you once were young, and youth is the 
season for asnusetnent.”—Now, if such 
an observation has suggested itself to 
you as an answer to my anxiety, I as- 
Bure you it will instantly be admitted by 
me, for I can recal to my reminiscence 
the days of my youth with many of 
those happy recollections which I wish 
to be realized by you—but if by a- 
Musement you mean pleasure, it will be 
Necessary for me to guard my con- 
cession with this one condition, 


that pleasure be fixed upon the right 
object. This assumed and granted, 
I shall feel no hesitation in allowing 
you to extend your proposition to its 
utmost application. Now, G——, I 
can have no idea of the propriety of any 
amusement that leaves the thoughts 
more vacant than it found them, or tbat 
in unbending, weakens the mind ;—and, 
supposing that you are willing to insist 
upon pleasure as a syoonime for amuse- 
ment, I can have less conception of the 
word’s application to any pursuit that 
produces painful reflection. It is requi- 
site, therefore, that this “ right object” 
should be defined ; and, if I am not 
much mistaken, it is for want of a just 
sense of this that so many young men 
waste their time in idle amusements, and 
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squander their health in vicious pleasures. Indeed, I am fully convinced, my dear 


—I cannot allow myself to suppose that 
you feel any inclination to do either ; 

ut the result may, perhaps, take place 
from being imperceptibly led on to it by 
the influence of association—and hence 
it becomes as indispensable, I had al- 
most said more so, for a young man to 
be careful whom he chooses forthe com- 
panions of his leisure hours of relaxation, 
as he admits he ought to be of those 
from whose communications he we 
lastruction in the graver pursuits of life. 
A man is more readily known by his 
pleasures than by any other part of his 
conduct—the character of his miod is 
more clearly unfolded ; he acts less un- 
der the controul of reserve, and the sen- 
timent of bis heart pours out itself in all 
the flow of natural feeling. Nothing, 
therefore, can be more essential to a 
young man, than that his pleasures 
should be 80 constituted, as neither to 
debase the dignity of his nature, sor 
commit his character to the reproach of 
others or of his own conscience. Re- 
laxation cannot, then, be sought in plea- 
sures that debilitate the body, or in 
amusements that enervate the mind ; 
for as the heart is principally concerned 
in Our enjoyments, so it can neither find 
virtuous satisfaction nor useful improve- 
ment in such degrading gratifications. 
Indeed, the evil is not merely of a nega- 
tive kind, since, such is the effect of all 
corrupt indulgence of the senses, that it 
not only vitiates our puser inclinations, 
but dispossesses us even of the power to 
preserve them from its contaminating in- 
fluence, until, as our Milten has strong- 
ly expresse@it, +. 


‘¢ The soul grows clotted by contagion.” 


There is a passage in Cowper that ver 
beautifully fisscribes the ml sabes: 
tion of the mind which such an uuwor- 
thy sacrifice of its moral dignity is sure 
to produce—allow me to quote it. 


“* Pleasure admitted in undue degree, 

palaces the will, nor leaves the judgment 
ree 3 

The heart surrender'd to the raling power 

Of some ungoverned passion every hour, 

Finds by degrees the truths that once bore 


sway, 
And all their deep impressions, wear away 

8o coin grows smooth in traffic current pass'd, 
T s Image is effac'd at last!” 


G——., that many a young man, whose 


better knowledge of his moral obligations 
would have kept him safe from this con- 
tagion, and would have armed him 
against its infection, by referring him to 
the first impressions of duty which he 
had received from a education, has 
been gradually seduced into this destruc- 
tive insensibility by an unwary associa- 
tion with individuals of his own standing 
and condition, who, having failed to ap- 
ply aright the same opportunities, have, 
in the low subtilty of their impure ex- 
perience, deliberately planned their tri- 
umph over his happier ignorance of the 
existence of vices which they have been 
long hackneyed in—and I am sorry to 
add a too notorious fact in support of 
this assertion, that there is not a more 
prolific source of such characters than a 
mé@vantile house. The hours of labour, if 
labour it can be called, are few—the 
time at their own disposal is considera- 
ble ; and it unfortunately happens, that 
the season of their leisure 13 in, that part 
of the day when all the places of evening 
amusement are open ; and it is thought 
by these “careless ones” a justifiable 
appropnation of their gains to squander 
them upon the most seductive of all 
amusements, those of the theatre, where 
they are seen lounging in the lobby, a 
place which may most justly be called 
the vestibule of vice—they soon become 
familiar with scenes, which to the dis- 
grace of our police, are tolerated, as, 
what has been shamelessly termed “ a 
necessary evil”—and the restraints of 
virtuous reflection, too weak to resist the 
torrent of temptation, are borne down 
by the tide of depraved custom; the 
moral warnings of early precept and pa- 
rental caution are forgotten, the checks 
of conscience repulsed, and the boy 
boasts of intimacies to which nothing but 
infamy can be attached, and makes those 
violations his vaunt which have been the 
ruin of hundreds of young men in char- 
acter and constitution, by rendering 
them regardless of the opinion of the 
world—* They care not what pecple 
say of them—they are their own masters, 
and are not bound to give an account to 
any one.”—But they frequently find this 
latter assertion to be a very mistuken one 
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—for the repeated irregularities of their 
criminal course not unfrequently bring 
them into involvements out of which 
they seldom or never extricate them- 
selves, but with the loss of their repu- 
tation, and the forfeiture of the respect 
of those on whose favour their future 
ala generally depend.—I have a 

igher idea of your prudential estimate 
of the value of character to a young man 
who has nothing else to depend upon, 
than to suppose these vulgar irregulari- 
ties can attract your concurrence—and 
I do not suppose that you would very 
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the force of example and the habit of 
association. We insensibly adopt the 
sentiment and the manners of those with 
whom we keep up a daily intercourse ; 
and however ungentlemanly a young 
man, at his first entrance upon his career, 
may deein it to be to appear drunk at a 
theatre, or whateygr effort it may cost 
him to overcome the’ natural diffidence 
of youth so far as to make a prominent 
figure in a theatrical riot, yet when he 
has once enrolled himself in a corps of 
such impertinents, the chacun a son tour, 
sooner or later, brings him to the breach ; 


readily lend yourself to their views of and what he would bave blamed as the 


ill-bred intrusion upon common deco- 
ram as to be seen strolling from box to 


disreputable act of another, yesterday, 
to-day he boasts of as a monstrous good 


box, tothe annoyance of the more so- joke, and quite a glorious achievement 


ber-minded part of the audience, or 
parading the lobby with its degraded 
female occupants, or taking a part in ao 
O. P. row, or even joining in a precga- 
certed phalanx of would-be critics to 
support or condemn a new production 
or performance, according to their igno- 
rant standard of judgment and capricious 
decisions of personal favoritism or dis- 
taste. I am not inclined to think it pos- 
sible that you would venture to the thea- 
tre in a state of intoxication, or that you 


in himself. It is a well known circum- 
stance, that, in nine cases out of ten, the 
disturbances at our metropolitan thea- 
tres are originated by the insolence and 
audacity of young clerks in offices, boys 
who have just escaped from the rod of 
the pedagogue, and the sum of whose 
accomplishments amounts to little more 
than the rudiments of the Latin Gram- 
mar, a few badly pronounced French 
phrases collected from novels, barely suf- 
ficient acquaintance with their own lan- 


would feel it to be a manly indication of guage to write and spell a letter correct- 


Superior acumen to proclaim your opin- 
ion of the merits or demerits of an actor 
by making one of a party who insolently 
take upon themselves to determine for 
the rest of the audience, whether such a 
debutant shall be allowed a second trial, 
or such a performance be permitted to 
reach the second act. No, G a | 
am sure you would shun these unwar- 
rantable presumptions of levity and ig- 
norance, and will readily allow, with me, 
that there cannot be witnessed a more 
despicable, though ludicrous, character 
than a counting-house and office critic, 
who has just. emerged from the tram- 
mels of boarding-school discipline, and 
slipped into manhood by the mere lapse 
of time, presuming to dictate to the town 
the quantum meruit of a performer or 
an author who has conceived himself 
capable of contributing to its amusement. 
Such impudent trespasses upon modesty 
and decent deportment I am not prepar- 
ed to expect from you; yet so it is, 
G , that we are seldom proof agaiust 


ly, and just knowledge enough of music 
to pick out one of Moore’s Irish Melo- 
dies upon the piano-forte or flute, with a 
few quotations from Shakspeare, or cant 
phrases from some moderna playwright. I 
do not, howeyer, mean to assert, that 
there are not to be found in a counting 
house young men of well-educated minds 
and well-regulated manners, which place 
them far abova the level of suchilliterate 
pretenders; but I would be understood 
as describing those who choose the lobby 
as the medium of their play-house recre- 
ations, or who intrude themselves among 
the more sober-minded frequenters of the 
pit whenever they promise themselves 
the gratification of a row, as they know- 
ingly term it, You will tell me, that 
the association of these two orders is 
very rare, and that nothing can be more 
low and vulgar than the conduct of the 
latter—but I am afraid, G , that the 
indiscriminate mixture of the bad and 
good in every great city not unfrequently 
bleads all the distinguishing shades of 
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virtuous and vicious character in one 
general blot of contamination. If I am 
Iuistaken, my error originates in that re- 
port which professes to convey the com- 
mon repute of such situations, Howev- 
er, I will conclude that you are not emu- 
lous of that questionable fame which the 
more depraved part of such employés so 
anxiously pursue, at the risk of their 
reputation, their health, and their ap- 
pointments—and that you have too high 
a sense of what is due to yourself to 
commit your character and credit toa 
similar hazard. There is a very good 
story told us, G , by way of fable, 
about a pigeon and three cranes—the 
former took a casual flight, with the lat- 
ter, and on his first essay was unluckily 
seized asthe companion of the latter, 
who were caught in the mischievous 
trespass of a predatory excursion—the 
pigeon, who, it seems, had but a little 
before trusted to his wings, and had 
been deemed by the maternal! bird able 
to fly alone, had only the day before 
left his domesticated dove-cote—greatly 
delighted with the unrestrained range 
and expansive course of his bold asso- 
ciates, he followed where they led, and 
in an evil hour was taken in the snare of 
the fowler, who answered the exculpa- 
tory pleadings of the inexperienced bird 
by ao old adage that has served on many 
such an occasion—“ Evil communica- 
“tions corrupt good manners, a man is 
Judged according to the company that 
he keeps.”-—The reply, perhaps, is ra- 
ther tnte ; but we may suppose that the 
man possessed common sense enough to 
parry the evasion of his captive, and 
that the latter had not sufficient to reflect, 
that the world ia general forms its esti- 
mate of character more commonly from 
the plain evidence of conduct, than from 
the abstract principles of better know- 
ledze which may be possessed by thase 
who have not sufficient resolution to ad- 
here to them—and hence it unfortunate- 
ly happens, that one lapse from moral 
prudence in a youth, who allows him- 
self to act in opposition to the dictates 
of his conscience and the precepts of his 
education, is taken as the stamp of his 
mind, and fixes the currency of public 
©pinion as to its intrinsic worth, sooner 
than a hundred virtues which he has not 
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courage enough to put in_ practice. 
There certainly is a seeming injustice in 
such a criterion ; yet as it is the cus- 
tom of society, which can only judge 
according to what it sees of the behaviour 
of any one of its members, the best meth- 
od of escaping the judgment is to avoid 
all appearance of evil, and to shun the 
company of those whose habits may be- 
tray usintoit. One night’s confinement 
in a watch-house, for even an unpremed- 
itated implication ina street broil, will 
be related and recorded to the prejudice 
of a young man, when his regular ap- 
pearance at church will never be thought 
of. Iiliberal as this may be considered, 
yet it has some reason on its side ; for 
he whodoes his duty does no more than 
heis expected to do, but he who violates 
it disappoints this expectation ; and the 
violation is therefore more marked than 
the performance of it. If I have form- 
ed a warrantable estimate of your con- 
science, my dear G , I would con- 
clude, that in all such irregularities you 
will not look for what may be justly 
termed Relaxation—since whatever tends 
to degrade the man can never delizht the 
mind, for none but the habitually vicious 
can find pleasure in vice.—I will not, 
theretore, even suspect you of being, by 
any possibility of your own choice, at 
any time likely to be involved in such 
unworthy implications.— Your own dis- 
crimination between right and wrong, T 
doubt not, has anticipated my present 
caution ; and were I indeed to feel any 
doubt, I should adopt the language of 
the poet, 


‘ Whene’er an equal poise of hope and fear 
Does arbitrate th’ event, my nature is, 
That I incline to hope rather than fear, 
And gladly banish squint suspicion.” 
Mitton’s Comus. 
There is, however, one possibility which 
I must guard you against, as it relates to 
that effervescence of -youthful gaiety in 
which a young man’s prudence is some- 
times suffered to evaporate. Young 
men in subordinate stations are in the 
habit of forming a species of fellowship 
in their pleasurable pursuits, and by 
way of relaxing their minds from 
the graver burdens of duty, institute 
clubs, at which they meet to dine 
upon peculiar occasions, and thove 
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returned, you will remember those lines 


afford the expense are admitted into their of Cowper, 


party. This sort of association is very 
apt to attract the buoyant spirits of 
youth—but as the difficulty of main- 
taining the influence of moderation is 
usually considered too great a task for 
exertion, it now and then occurs that 
temperance is turned out of the room: 
and in the absence of this virtue, (which 
all have agreed in ranking among the 
most amiable qualities of youth) the 
reins are given to the passions, and the 
mind is carried away in their impetuous 
course beyond all the bounds of moral 
circumspection. And when all things 
turn round with us, G , ho wonder 
if the judgment stumbles :—from the 
table, an adjournment is usually made to 
the theatre, and there all that I havo 
hinted at takes place ; or if their revel- 
lings should be carried to a length that 
disqualifies the party for this continu- 
ance of them, they usually terminate in 
quarrels among themselves, or disorder- 
ly conduct in the streets, and their jo- 
vial career finishes ina watch-house.— 
Then follows the customary exposure— 
bail must be found—to obtain which, 
some friend must be applied to—then 


the magistrate’s summons must be attend- - 


ed to—and they are placed at the bar of 
|justice, with the reat of the delinquents 
of the night, who, whatever may be the 
greater degree of their criminal turpitude, 
are, for the time, their fellows. Tis is 
a result which certainly cannot have any 
thing to do with the rationale of recrea- 
tion ; and if ever you should ‘uohap- 
pily be brought into this dilemma, by 
allowing your complacency to cheat you 
of your prudence, I have little doubt 
but that, When your recollection shail be 


¢ Save me from the gaiety of those 

W hose headaches nail them to a noon-day bed ; 

From guilt that fills the bones with ao 

The mouth with blasphemy, the heart with 
woe.’ 


—Now I presume you will admit, that 
the recreation which this letter bas in 
view, can scarely be found in a waste of 
time, of health, and purse, so senseless 
as this is—Well then, you will tell me 
that an hour or two spent in sobermind- 
edness at the theatre, to see a good play 
and a good actor, cannot be objected to 
upon any such grounds—since it affords 
information and entertainment so well 
blended as to recreate the mind and body 
at the same time—the intellect aod the 
animal spirits are both assisted and _re- 
freshed.—Do not suppose that I wish to 
deny this—but Iam not bound to ad- 
mit too large a multiple of your “ bour 
or two”-—and io my next letter I will 
tell you why. In the mean time. my 
dear G , assure yourself, that while 
I do not wish to see you numbered 
among those who 


—‘* know no fatigee 
But that of idleness, and taste no scenes 
But such as art contrives,”-— 


I am ready to allow you a right to seck 
remission from the fatigues of business 
in those scenes of pleasurable indulgence 
which may always preserve a uniformity 
of keeping, with the brightest prospects 
of your life. ‘That these may be realiz- 
ed to your hopes, and to the justification 
and accomplishment of my present anx- 
ieties, is the sincere wish, and will be 
the happiest experience, of 
Your vicious Father, 


OTTO VON KIOTZEBUE’S VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD. 


From the Literary Gazette, July 1817. 


4 tee Berlin Gazette gives the follow- 
ing account of this expedition, 
which has been received from Kamt- 
schatka. Letters of an earlier date, 


14° of latitude, and 144° of longitude. 
To these is!ands he gave the names of 
Romaozow (the author and equipper of 
the whole expedition.) Spiridow {ao 


which, after having doubled Cape Horn, Admiral under whom Kotzebue former- 
he sent from the coast of Chili, have ly served several years,) and Krusenstero 
been lost, or at least are not yet come to (with whom he made his first voyage 
hand. Mr. V. Kotzebue discovered round the world.) Besides these he 
three new islands in the South. Sea, in discovered a long chain of islands in the 
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same quarter, and two clusters of islands of horses, by two strong oxen. 
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I could 


in the 1 Lthdegree of latitude, and 190th not help laughing when I saw a whole 


degree of longitude, (It is not specified 
whether the latitude is N. or S. or the 
longitude E. or W.) ‘These he called 
after his ships Rurik’s Chain; the two 
latter Kutusow’s Cluster (a group) and 
Suwarrow’s Cluster. All these islands 
are very woody, partly uninhabited, and 
dangerous for navigators. The discov- 
erec has sent to Count Romanzow a 

t many maps and drawings. On 
the 12th of July O. S. Kotzebue design- 
ed to sail from Kamtschatka to Bebring’s 
Straits, according to his instructions. 
He hoped to return to Kamtschatka in 
September 1817. On the whole voy- 
age from Chili to that place he had not a 
single person sick on board. He touched 
at Easter [sland ; but did not find the 
inhabitants so friendly as La Peyrouse 
describes them. He thinks that some- 
thing must have happened since that 
time which bas made them distrustful 
of the Europeans: perhaps it may be 
the overturning of their cal ly large 
statues, which Kotzebue loo oe for in 
vain, and found only the ruina of one of 
them near its base, which still remains. 
He saw oo fruits from the seeds left by 
La Peyrouse, nor any sheep or hoys, 
which by this time must have multiplied 
exceedingly. A single fowl! was brought 
him for sale. It seems we may hope 
much from this young seamen, who is 
not yet 30 years of age. He was oblig- 
ed for many reasons to leave the learned 
Dane Wormskrold behind in Kamt- 
schatka. ' 


Extract from the Journal of the 
Circumnavigator Orro Von 
Korzesge, sent to his Father. 
---Communicated hy the latter. 


Talea on the Coast of Chili 
Bisd of March, 1816,” 


This was the day on which the curios- 
ity of the ladies of the town of Concep- 
tion was to be satisfied. Yesterday and 
this morniog there arrived many out of 
that town; and the ladies who id not 
like to ride 30 long a way on herseback, 
came in an odd kiod of carriage ; four- 
€ornered boxes quite like our dog-ken- 
Bels, which rested upoo immensely large 
wheels made of boards, drawa, instead 


row of these smart equipages arrive fill- 
ed with ladies ; but the surprise is very 
pleasant, when one sees crawling out of 
these ugly cages well-educated and 
handsome young ladies, who are not at 
all inferior to the Kuropean ladies either 
in the elegance and taste of their dress, 
or in the politeness of their bebaviour. 
The quantity of their shining diamonds 
would be envied by many an European 
lady. At three in the afternoon all my 
boats were ready at the beach to receive 
my guests. My ship was in the greatest 
order, and nchly furnished with all sorts 
of refreshments, but the number of the 
guests was too great to entertain them alt 
at once on board the little Runk (the 
name of the ship.) Accordingly my 
boats remained in constant activity, to 
carry those on shore again whose curios- 
ity was satisfied, and to bring others 1a 
their place. 

At sunset the company left the ship to 
dress for the ball, The Rurik was ad- 
mired by all of them. The Governor 
remained the last on board. The crowd 
of the ladies amused hin very much, be- 
cause there were but a few gentlemen ; 
in fact the women are here ten times as 
numerous as the men. As the Gover- 
nor left the ship [ saluted bim with eight 
guns, which were immediately answered 
by the fort. On shore I had transform- 
ed a great magazine into a ball-rocm, 
and ornamented it with many trees. As 
it was brilliantly illuminated, nobody 
perceived that they were in a great corn 
magazine. In two places were trans- 
parencies, which were symbolical of the 
friendship between the two powers. At 
e-ght o'clock the ball began ; there was 
much dancing ; refreshments of all kinds 
were in abundance, and the company 
seemed very cheerlul. In another house, 
which was only separated by a garden 
from the ball-room, the guests went to 
supper, and were surprised by a fire- 
work, at which they seemed very much 
pleased. At two o'clock in the morn- 
ing the ball became more animated, and 
was kept op with great spirit till six 
o'clock. The sun was already bigh 
when I accompanied so:ne of my princi- 
pal gueste.home. lo the town they had 
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thought till now thatthe Russians went 
on all-fours, and that they much resem- 
bled monkies, but now I bad the pleas- 
ure to hear that they were ashamed of 
their error. The Governor, as well as 
the inhabitants of Talcagnano solemnly 
promised that whenever any Russians 
came here they would receive them io 
the most friendly manner. It gives me 
great pleasure to leave behind such a fa- 
vourable idea of our nation ; if any of 
our mariners should come to this place in 
future it may be of useto them. The 
company consisted of more than 200, of 
whom two thirds were ladies. On the 
5th of March I was quite ready to leave 
Talcagnano, when a disagreeable occur- 
rence made me stay some days longer. 
One of my sailors deserted this morning : 
J had thought none to be capable of such 
an action, as all of them made the voy- 
ae with their own free will, and had not 
the slightest thing to complain of. I 
heard that a love intrigue was the cause : 
in vain I offered a reward of a hundred 
dollars to him who would bring him 
back to me. He must have found very 
good friends, as, though I waited three 
days for him, I could hear nothing of 
him. Meanwhile the Governor had re- 
ceived an order from his King to receive 
us as friends, he gave mea copy of it. 
Ou the 8th March we weighed anchor 
with a good wind, and very soon lost 
sight of ‘Taicagnano, ‘The commandant 
who had vow accustomed himself to our 
company, and dined with us almost ev- 
ery day, remained on board till the last 
moment, and departed from us with 
tears. All of us were penetrated with 
the friendly reception which was shown 
to us on this coast, and all were much 
affected ag we lost sight in the evening of 
this beautiful country. On the 10th of 
March, at six in the evening, we per 
ceived a singular motion of the ship, and 
heard at a distance a noise as if a car- 
riage passed over a rough wooden 
bridge: this lasted each time about a half 
a minute, and was repeated every two or 
three minutes. In an hour there was noth- 
ing more to be heard. Without doubt, 
three was at that moment an earthquake 
in America, because the aoise came 
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from the land, although we were 2° dis- 
tant from it, and the west wind blew to- 
wards it. Afterwards we proceeded 
rapidly with a fine east wind, and had 
the most delightful weather, On the 
16th I touched the Parallel, on which 
Krusenstern supposes Davisland to lie. 
A tropic bird was seen. On the 18th 
we tcok many distances. We may 
pretty well depend on the exactness of 
our observations as three observers were 
employed in them, and there never was 
any considerable difference in the longi- 
tude found. Although I followed my 
instructions very exactly, I could not 
discover Davisland, and had not the 
least sign of being near land. On the 
20th 1 threw a well-corked bottle into 
the sea, with a paper in it on which was 
written that “the Rurik had in vain 
sought here for Davisland.” From 
here [ directed my course a little to- 
wards the north, to seek for Wareham’s 
rocks. The chronometer began to-day 
to change its going considerably. Oa 
the 22d we had acalm, with high 
waves from the south, which shook the 
little Rurik very much. Some Tropical 
birds were seen, On the 24th we pass- 
ed the place on which Wareham’s rocks 
is marked on Arrowsmith’s map, but we 
discovered nothing, though the horizon 
was very clear, and we could see very 
far. The Island of Salcs, which we 
saw on the 26th, has quite the appear- 
ance of a rock, and has perhaps been 
taken by a false calculation of the long- 
itude for a new discovered rock. We? 
observed it through our telescopes, and 
could plainly distinguish the objects on 
shore. No green covered the bare rocks 
which lay therescattered in large masses, 
and by their black-grey colt give the 
island a most dreary look. any thou- 
sands of sea-birds have chosen it for — 
their abode. Even when we could see 
it no longer we were surrounded by 
Frigate-birds and Pelicans, some of 
which we shot. The surf broke vio- 
lently on the rocks, but we could not 
discover the fragments of a wrecked 
ship, which were said to be still here: 
perhaps the waves have carried them 


away. 
Continued in our next, 
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Modern Bards. 


PRESENT STATE OF ENGLISH POETRY. 


To the Editor of the London Literary Gazette. 


"THE present state of our poetry 
demands some serious considera- 
tion ; and with your permission, Sir, I 
shall, from time to time, enter into a 
general critique upon it, and upon the 
peculiarities of our living writers, through 
the medium of your Gazette. That a 
decided revolution has lately taken place 
in the poetical commonwealth, is obvi- 
lous to the most obtuse capacity-; but 
whether this change has proved benefic- 
ial, or otherwise, may be disputed even 
by the most sagacious. 

Tt is urged, and not unjustly, in favour 
of modern bards, that they seek chiefly 
to excite our stronger and more sublime 
feelings, that they cultivate impassioned 
sentiment, and lay open the inmost re- 
cesses of the human heart. On this 
point, I will allow their superiority over 
the writers of the last age. ©The princi- 
pe which they have adopted, is noble ; 

ut it remains to say, whether the wa 

by which they would effect their object, 
is adequate and legal, Speaking gener- 
ally, they have so tar improved upon the 
past, as to discard all those prettinesses, 
sparkling points, and pert antitheses, 
which are the natural result of verbal 
correctness, when carried to extreme. 
But have they not substituted instead, 
another fault of quite an opposite species, 
and regarded language, which is the 
mirror of thought, with too much inat- 
tention? Do they polish that mirror 
sufficiently ? Do they not, on the con- 
trary, leave its surface so rugged, that 
the beauty of an idea is often blunted by 
the dimness, or distorted by the obliqui- 
ty of the medium which reflects it ? 

In place, then, of obscurity from too 
much condensation, we have obscurity 
from too much diffuseness ; whicli latter, 
as being the more tedious evil of the 
two, must needs be the greater. Inthe 
same spirit of inordinate elongation, some 
of the most stnking thoughts are spun 
out to an extent, which utterly destroys 
their suiking quality. Each idea is re- 
peated, and each succeeding repetition 


$3 weaker than theformer, Example is 
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always useful in general criticism, and I 
shall take one among many instances, 
from The Siege of Corinth. The poet 
is describing the dead after a battle. 


“ Even as they fell, in files they lay, 
Like the mower’s grass at the close of day.” 


So far this isa most happy illustration, 
and one would suppose, perfectly com- 
prehensible. Nevertheless the poet adds, 


“© When bis work is done on the levelled plain; 
Such was the fall of the foremost slain.” 


Not one new idea is gained by the 
latter couplet, but the impression of the 
former is much enfeebled by it. 

The “solitude of a crowd,” and 
“solitude sometimes is best society,” 
are hackneyed adages enough. But in 
the Childe Harold, these are hammered 
out to a diameter of eighteen lines, 
which end with this tautologous Alex- 


Y andrine: 


‘* This is to be alone ;—this, this is solitade.”’ 


The word solitude, as a termination, 
reminds me of another error into which 
late writers have fallen, either by a fash- 
ionable negligence of composition, or a 
fondness for imitating Gothic models. 
They perpetually close their lines with 
such galloping dactyls, as revelry, dreri- 
ment, withering, murmuring, &c. which 
always fall weakly and ungracefully on 
the ear. Now and then, perhaps, such 
words may give variety to the measure, 
but they should be used very seldom 
indeed. 

Next in order of absurdity, comes the 
resuscitation of defunct words and idi- 
oms ; the “rede me arights,” and “ by 
my fays,” which find themselves sud- 
denly exorcised out of their charnel- 
houses, and all shrouded as they are, 
ushered into the gay world among bloom 
and glitter. 

So much has already been said on 
this subject, and the incongruity of the 
Innovation is so evident, that F shall 
pass it by, to make way for another, 
somewhat similar in its nature, and not 
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less destructive of fine and elegant poet- 
ry. I mean the use of expletives. 
Why those veteran supernumeraries 
shoald again be brought into the field, 
I cannot imagine. Neither can I conceive 
upon what principle of taste, edh and ath 
and ih are now 8o commonly made to 
terminate the present tense, instead of 
plain letter 3, Then we have compound 
substantives withont number—watch- 
flame, forest-monarch, death-ball, aod 
battle-field. 

Some of the errors which I have enu- 
merated, (and many more remain,) are 
either the devices of a lazy pen, or of 
one which affects the force and ease of 
Spencer, Chaucer, and Shakspeare. But 
the melancholy part of the matter is, that 
faults are more easily copied than beau- 
ties, and that what constitutes a beauty 
lo the prototype, often transfers a fault 
Into the imitation. Ao artist may paint 
a flying bird or a flash of lightning, but 
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he cannot paint their motion. There 
they remain, atuck in the sky for ever, 
and the longer we gaze at them, the . 
more we discover, that, while the exter- 
nal resemblance is accurate, the iaternal 

impulse, which animated the original, is 

wanting. 

It were, indeed, most desirable, that: 
our living poets should take pattern only 
from the spirit and nature of our dead, 
aod avoid all those mimickries which are 
merely mechanical. A polished age re- 

uires a polished language, and though 
the talent of thinking well be far superior 
to the art of expressing well, yet the for- 
mer, as a social quality, is almost impo- 
tent without the latter. We know that 
the solidity of the diamond is more valu- 
able than the polish which it receives ; 
but we likewise know, that its intrinsic 
excellence were useless without its exte- 
rior brilliancy. 


FRENCH MANNERS. 


From the Literary Gazette. 


(The lively author of the Hermite de le Chaussee 
d’Antin, the Franc Parieur, and the Hermite de la 
Guyanne, the subject of which was the manners of 
the French metropolis, has now resolved to give 
sinilar sketches of the manners of the province 
each of which with the general features of nations 
resemblance, has also besides its own characternstc 
phymognomy. The place with which he has chosen 
to commence this new senes of his misccliany 1s 
Bourdceux. We shall give from time to time some 
of his sketches on manners, which may suit che plan 
and the limits of our work.J 


URDEAUX—I know not what 

place should be assigned to Bour- 
deaux, among the three great cities in 
France, which dispute with each other 
the first rank after the capital ; but I 
think T may affirm that (except Constan- 
tinople) there is none in Europe which 
presents a more charming and striking 
appearance than Bourdeaux does, when 
you approach hy the Bastide. Bour- 
deaux is built in the form of a half circle 
on the fine river Garonne, which forms 
exactly the chord of an immense arch, 
which the eye embraces at one view in 
all its magnificence. This city was par- 
ticularly favoured by the Romans, who 
built here a magnificent temple to the 
tutelary Gods, of which we have re- 
mains ; and some centuries afterwards, 
the Pulaixs Gullen the ruins of which 
(the only ones worthy of attention) have 
much resemblance to the amphitheatre 


at Nimes ; but are not in such good. 
preservation. 


As for modern edifices the only re- 
markable ones, I believe, are the Theatre, 
the finest in Europe, considered as a 
mooument of architecture ; the Archie- 
piscopal Pulace, a fine bailding with a 
magnificent garden containing a very 
great quantity of valuable plants aod 
trees : this is now the royal residence 
of the French princes when they are at 
Bourdeaux; the Exchange ; somechurch- 
es, of which St. Andrews the cathedral, 
is the finest ; the Moulin des Churtrons, 
the erection of which cost enormous 
summa, but which is now so dilapidated 
as to be of no use. Jt is with this hy- 
draulic machine as with that of Marly, 
it would cost less to build it anew than 
to repair it. 

‘The genius of the Arts perhaps never 
conceived a bolder undertaking than that 
of the Pont de Ja Bastide, which is at 
this moment executing at Bourdeaux. 
The possibility of throwing a bridge over 
a river,so broad and rapid as the Garonne 
is at this plage, has long been a sub- 
ject of controversy ; at present it js no 
longer doubtful : the third pier is up, 
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and the first two have already stood tri- 
als they might have been supposed un- 
able to go through. Ten years unin- 
terrupted labour will scarcely suffice to 
finish this magnificent work, the expence 
of which cannot be estimated at Jess than 
20 millions. 

__ The environs as far as one can judge 
in winter do not afford an indemhity for 
the poverty of the promenades, Except 
apretty large space called [entre deux 
mers, between the Garonne and the 
Dordogne, where there-are fine situations 
and some wooded hills, all the rest of the 
country is flat and grid. The soil is al- 
most wholly reserved for the cultivation 
of vines, the immense produce of which 
annually reminds the proprietors of what 
they gain by sacrificing nothing to orna- 
ment. . 

The Chapeau Rouge and the Chatrons 
are incomparably the two finest and two 
richest quarters of the city: the latter, 
situated beyond the Chateau trompette, 
is chiefly inhabited by families of for- 
eign extraction, the most of whom have 
' been settled there for two or three gen- 
erations, These houses, and some oth- 
ers of Chapeau Rouge, which are more 
anciently French, compose what is cal- 
led Le haut commerce, that is a class of 
merchants still more respectable for their 
protity than their riches, 

From time immemorial there has ex- 
Isted between the inhabitants of the 
Chapeau Rouge, and those of the Chat- 
rons a rivalship in which the women of 
course act the first part. When they 
are to meet at a féte, or ball, you may 
depend on their exerting all their efforts 
to outdo each other in dress, grace and 
beauty, the expence of which is gener- 
ously provided for by the fathers and 
husbands. In this struggle, where vic- 
tory is often uncertain, the Chatrons 
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generally obtain the prize of splendor ; 
the Chupeau Rouge of elegance. 

In direct opposition to these two cel- 
ebrated quarters, may be placed that of 
the Jews, situated at the other extremity 
of the city, and of which the street Bou- 
haut forms the greatest part. The Jews 
of Bourdeaux are distinguished from the 
rest of the inhabitants, with whom they 
have no intercourse, by the long features 
of the face, by their complexion, their ac- 
cent, and an habitual uncleanlinese which 
is not always confined to their dress. 
The Jewish tradesmen io the street 
Bouhaut, are constantly at the door of 
their shops to watch for customers ; they 
are not contented with merely inviting 
them to enter, but press and persecute 
them in so urgent a manner, tbat one is 
sometimes obliged to use force to get 
out of their hands. Among the Jews 
of Bourdeaux there are several families 
who are very rich, such as the Rabats, 
the Gradis, and some well-informed 
men, at the head of whom public opin- 
ion places Mr. Furtado. 

The Gascon patois is here in general 
use among the lower class of people,and 
persons of good education are conse- 
quently obliged to understand and speak 
it. Hence a great number of popular 
expressions have been insensibly intro- 
duced into the language of goud com- 
pany, which they have at last corrupted. 
One might form a whole volume of 
these words which are merely of local 
use, and which no analogy assists one to 
comprehend. It is, however, but just 
to confess that these local expressions, 
are met with (in the higher classes,)more 
frequently in the mouths of the men than 
of the women, who being for the most 
part educated at Paris, express them- 
selves with elegance and without the 
least accent. 


eo ————_— lee 
SKETCHES OF ENGLISH SOCIETY. 


From the Literary Gazette. 


THE MODERN FARMER’S DAUGHTER. 
DAM Greenfield made her appear- 


ance above half a century ago ; 

her parents were honest, plain, homely 
eovle ; aad the occupation of a farmer 
ad not been chanced in the family for 


three generations, She was particular- 
ly pious, thrifty and cetiied in her hab- 
its ; for which reason she was not mar- 
ried until nearly thirty-five, and her sole 
offspring was a daughter. As this 
young lady did sot figure in the event-, 
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ful Drama of life till thirty-five years af- 
ter her mother, there was a great con- 
trast between them. Matters throve so 
well with the industrious economical 
couple, that Miss was looked up to as a 
sort of an heiress, and this precious unit 
was considered as the most valuable pro- 
perty in their whole stock and crop. 
Mrs. Greenfield’s Christian name was 

Margery, and her honest husband called 
her Madge ; but this was thought too 
vulgar for the pearl of the family, and 
ale was accordingly called Margaret, 
which swelled itself in time into Marga- 
rita. Worthy Mrs. Greenfield could 
milk, make butter and puddings, spin, 
cook, and fabricate coarse lace; but all 
these occupations were beneath Miss 
Greenfield ; they were judged as calcu- 
lated to spoil her white hands ; and Pa 
(for so Miss called him) was determined 
to make a lady of her, Now Ma had 
no accomplishments: her writing was 
cramped and not very legible ; she read 
with a west country dialect ; and she 
sung through her nose. Miss, however, 
was taught to play on the pianoforte by 
the organist ; had a very pleasing voice, 
learned to dance reels and country dan- 
ces, and spoke barbarous French: be- 
sides she embroidered on satin, and 
wrote an affected taper hand. | 

. Ma now quitted the stage of life; and 
Miss Margaret did not mourn for her 
very violently. ‘Some natural tears 
she shed,” but “ the world was all before 
her,” and ardently she wished to figure 
in it. Very unluckily the corn trade 
flourished to an unnatural extent about 
this time; and the farmer's pride rose 
with the price of grain ; so Miss Marga- 
rita’s earnest request was granted ; and 
she was sent to a most extravagant board- 
ing school, where Lady Mary and Lady 
Betty looked down upon her at first. 
She soon excelled, however, in accom- 
plishments, and played the girl of fash- 
jon so naturally, that, added to having 
an unlimited credit for cash and dresses, 
she ingratiated herself wfth the females 
in high life, and used to lend her pocket 
money and make presents to such an 
extent, that the farmer's sacks used to 
shrink into a robe ala turc, or a curricle 
dress. 
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The period of education concluded, 


she returned in sullen misery to Friar’s 
Court Farm, and turned up her nose at 
every object, from the barn-door chick- 
en to the family cat, and from Doll the 
dairy-maid up to the honest parson of 
the parish. Of Pa she got desperately 
ashamed ; and Cousin Winbush was 
informed, with the most ineffable con- 
tempt, never to presume to call her Peg- 
gy as longas he lived. Pu was ordered 
out of the parlour to smoke his pipe, and 
forced to dress every day for dinner ; 
for, by this time, Margarita’s superiority 
was so felt, that she was maitresse abso- 
lue over the whole establishment. 

The pianoforte was sold for a trifle, 
and one hundred guineas given for a 
harp; reels and country dances were 
exploded for waltzes and quadrilles ; 
barbarous French was deserted for soft- 
er Italian; and painting on satin was 
superseded by the amusement accruing 
from being a poetess. Miss had also 
been informed that melancholy heightens 
the interest of a face; and she accord- 
ingly adopted that cast of countenance, 
and adjusted a lock of hair across her 
forehead so “as to give great effect to a 
languishing eye, peeping like silver Cyn- 
thia through a cloud. 

Margarita now sold four cows and 
three ponies to purchase a pair of blood 
horses; and had a desperate quarrel 
with Pa because he would not give Joe, 
the stable-boy, a crimson livery to nde 
after her. 

Whilst at the boarding school, she had 
not been without admirers. <A gentle- 
man in acurricle had dropt a billet dour 
at her feet, and she had received a pro- 
posal to elope with a young rake, which 
offer had been elegantly and adroitly 
slipped into an orange. Her heart, 
however, leant towards an officer of the 


Life Guards ; and she had literally 


“ Fancied her into a chivalry Dame, 
And him, the bold Knight of the lance.” 


With this penchant, she came down 
to the country, and had the advantage of 
being in love, which added greatly to 
the rest of her irresistibility. ‘She now, 
therefore, vegetated, as she called it, at 
Pa’s for six months, with the sole conso- 
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lation of giving her sighs to the gale, 
reading novels all night, lying in bed all 
day, composing an ode fo a butterfly, or 
a sonnet on a dying Narcissus, and occa- 
sionally corresponding with some of her 
young friends in the beau monde. 

In the course of the summer, she had 
sufficient empire over Pa’s mind.to in- 
duce him to leave his business, and to 
take her to a watering place, where she 
had the mingled delight of seeing her- 
self admired and poor Pa heartily laugh- 
ed at. She had, moreover, the notorie- 
ty of being preferred as waltzing partner 
by lords, knights and squires, and grew 
so intoxicated with her success, that even 
the Life Guardsman faded on her 
memory. A certain lord and Margari- 
ta likewise entered into a close flirtation : 
couplets and amatory poems used to 
find their way into her glove, and once 
passed the line of prudence, namely the 
inclosure of her well-formed, but too ap- 
parent bosom. ‘This was a half invite 
to matrimony, and it was ridiculously 
answered by the Poetess thus : 


“¢ An bumble violet’s, my lot must be ; 
“ The lordly rose can never wed with me.” 


The only reply to this sally was a dia- 
mond hoop ring, without an explanation ; 
and Margarita returned again to retire- 
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ment, deeper in love than ever. In the 
shooting season, Lord Florimont visited 
the farmer, and obtained, unknown to 
him, the permission of corresponding 
with Margarita, who, to render her let- 
ters more romantic, subscribed them, 
Margarite Jemima Greville: the first 
and last of these names were thus meta- 
morphosed ; the middle name, adopted. 

About this time Pa’s affairs were jret- 
ting into disorder; and, since Mrs, 
Greenfield’s death, he had taken to 
drinking, and intrusted every thing to 
servants, Finally, he had the misfor- 
tune to fall from his horse ia a state of 
intoxication, and did not long survive 
it, On investigation, his effects were 
found insufficient to cover his debts ; 
when honest Tom Winbush offered to 
pay twenty shillings in the pound, and. 
to marry Cousin Peg, which was re- 
jected with scorn. The next post 
brought a criminal proposal from Lord 
Florimont, which occasioned the delud- 
ed Margaret a long fit of illness. 
Strength of constitution, however, sur- 
mounted this attack. But, we grieve to 
state that, the ensuing winter, Miss Mar- 
garita Jemima Greville was met in Pond 
Street, and attended home by the ac- 
quaintance ofan hour. 


From the Moathly Magazine. 
PRESENT STATE OF IAYTI. 


BY THE BARON DE VASTY, A MAN OF COLOUR AND ONE OF THE MINISTERS OF KING RENRT. 


BY a precipitate manumission of the 
slaves, the Baron de Vasty observes, 
that the French first lost hold of the 
Queen of the Antilles, as Hayti is de- 
servedly termed; and, by the double- 
dealing of their attempts at repossession, 
they have forfeited the island perhaps for 
ever. The Emperor Napoleon dispatch- 
ed Le Clerc, in 1802-3, for the ostensible 
purpose of restoring social order to the 
settlements—too long disturbed, it was 
said, by intestine divisions ; and in the 
proclamation of that general, on landing, 
it was stated, In so many words, “ You 
are all free and independent, before God 
and the republic.” A correspondence 
was opened by him with Generals Des- 
salines and Christophe, the two native 


chiefs ; which was conducted on their 
part with singular ability, moderation, 
and firmness. At length it became evi- 
dent, from the tenor of the French pro- 
posals, that nothing less than the uncon- 
ditional surrender of all the posts and 
garrisons of the island, and, ‘by conse- 
quence, the submission of the whole po- 
pulation to the will of France—was tie 
real object of the invading expedition. 
The proceeding was viewed as an unjus- 
tifiable attempt to betray the liberties of 
the country, already purchased by the 
effusion of much blood ; and, for the 
preservation of their dearest interests, 
therefore, the Haytians were again obli- 
ged to have recourse to arma. ‘I'he wan- 
ton and impolitic barbarities of the 
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French army had disgusted and turned Rising in the esteem of his country. 


_every citizen from their cause; and a 
contest ensued resembling that of the 
Guerilla warfare in Spain. The aatives 
had every advantaze—a thorough sea- 
soning in their torrid climate, and a per- 
fect knowledge of the insular localities. 
The heat of a vertical sun by day, and 
the dampness of the heavy dews by 
night, were sufficient of themselves to 
have defeated the French soldiery ; but, 
when, in addition to these naturul ene- 
mies, they were assailed by the Haytians 
from their thickets and fastnesses, their 
numbers decreased beyond example. 
The people assumed their indepen- 
dence ; a government was organized, 
with Dessalines at the head : Commerce 
began to unfurl her canvass—and order 
gradually pervaded every department of 
the commonwealth. ‘The cruelty of 
Dessalines, however—who, though dis- 
tinguished for his military abilities, was 
yet too sanguinary for a humane and in- 
offensive people—prepared the way for 
his downlal ; and he was accordingly 
assassinated on his way to the south, for 
the inspection of his troops. Toussaint 
underwent a still worse fate; we believe 
be had a generous heart and an enlight- 
ened mind—but these qualities did bim 
no good in a damp French dungeon. 
The command sow devolved upon 
Henri Cuaistorne—a man, (says the 
baron,) who was fitted by Nature for 
elevated purposes, and who seems des- 
tined to perpetuate the independence 
which he bore so conspictions a part in 
achieving. He was raised to the presi- 
dentship of Hayti by the universal con- 
sent of the nation, and discharged the 
duties of that office with great ability 
and application. He revised the several 
administrations ; examined the respec- 
tive departments of finance, trade, and 
navigation; looked into the details of 
the army ; visited the hospitals in per- 
son ; and, to complete his thorough re- 
formation, he remedied the defects of the 
laws, and instituted a new system of ju- 
risprudence, which now goes under the 
title of the Code Henri, and of which 
one remarkable provision is—that the 
cultivator of the soil is now secured in 
the possession of at leust one-fourth purt 


of the gross produce. 


men by the wisdom of his measures, 
President Christophe was deemed wor- 
thy of a higher distinction ; and was ac- 
cordingly elevated to the dignity of so-. 
vereign in March 1811, the eighth year 
of independence. In the progress of his 
reiga King Henri has not been uomiad- 
ful of the liberal arts and sciences: na- 
tional schools, on the LamcasTERiaN 
PLAN, have been already established ia 
the capital ; others are preparing in the 
interior ; and a royal collage is now 
building, in which the higher branches 
of science are to be taught by professors 
expected from England. German offi- 
cers are employed in the instruction of 
the cadets intended for officers and ene 
gineers, An academy of painting and 
design, under the superintendance of 
distinguished artists, is already attended 
by about thirty pupila—many of whom 
exhibit talents of considerable promise. 

With a taste for the conveniences of 
civilized life, an increasing consumptioa 
of foreign articles of luxury begins to 
manifest itself, The government usual- 
ly purchases a considerable proportion 
of every cargo that arrives in port; giving 
in barter, sugar, coffee, molusses,; cotton, 
or other produce, according to the agree- 
ment, Provisions are generally brisk of 
sale—the peasantry being occupied with 
the more profitable employment of rais- 
ing sugar and coffee for exportation. 
The military attitude of the country— 
necessity, perhaps, as a preservative 
against the attempts of France—is un- 
doubtedly adverse to improvement, and 
to the thorough developement of the in- 
culculable resources of the soil. Cullti- 
vation is impeded by the enrolment of 
all males for military service on theie 
attaining the age of sixteen; yet the 
produce raised, though not so abundant 
as it could be wished, is furnished in 
sufficient quantity for the returns re- 
quired by importations. ° ¥ 

Care Henrr, the capital o&Hayti, so 
named after the present king! \é@tuated 
at the northern extremity of the island. 
The city has a remarkably haidsome 
appearance from the harbour ; and ts 
built on an inclined plain, forming the 
base of the mountains in rear of it 5; Its 
position near the promontory of the 
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Cape gives it the full benefit of the wind- 


ward sea-breeze ; and the extensive vale, 
to the right of the town, admits the pas- 
sage of the free current of air from the 
mountains, during the land-wind. The 
strictest precautions, as to cleanliness, are 
enforced by the governor; and, with 
these advantages, Cape Henri may be 
pronounced, perhaps, the most healthy 
spot in the West Indies. The yellow 
fever, so fatal at the Havannah, Jamaica, 
aod other islands, is there unknown ; and 
the chief diseases, indeed, to which 
strangers are subject, are priucipally to 
be ascribed to intemperance. . 
Conviviality is promoted by the esta- 
blishment of a mess, or general table, 
which is supported by the subscriptions 
of the principal foreiga merchants, and 
to which strangers have access on a pro- 
per introduction. Those who have fam- 
ilies usually spend their afternoons at 
home or io mutual visits; and a small, 
but respectable, and increasing society, 
consisting of English, American, Ger- 
man, and other merchants, form a social 
ciscle, calculated to enliven and gratify 
its members, On Sundays it is usual 
for strangers to repair toa house and 
plantation, appropriated for their enter- 
tainament by orders of his majesty. “This 
delizhtful retreat is situated on a geoue 
eminence, about five miles distant trom 
the capital, and commands a most beau- 
tiful prospect of the richest aud most 
extensive plain to be seeu in all the 
West Iodies ; stretching in a straight 
line from east to west, nearly sixty miles. 
Here the sugar-cane grows in full luxu- 
riance ; the mellow richness of the soil 
—the irrigation from the mountains, and 
the warmth of the position, screened as 
it is, from the cuder blazts,—giving it 
advantages for growth, which, in other 
places, it but seldom enjoys. The finest 
cotton is to be found growing spontane- 
ously among the hedges,—ind:go plants 
Springing up by the way-side,—and the 
coffee-bush growing wild, aud inviting 
the band of industry, to collect. Haul 
de cap, the name of the plantation, belore 
mentioned, was the prdperty of a uoble- 
man who embellished it with gardens, 
displaying all the varied beauties of na- 
ture, as she appears in the tropical re 
gious. 
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Ata distance of about seven miles, on 


the craggy summit of a stupendous | 


mountain, is seen the Citadel Henn, 
mounted with three hundred and sixty- 
five pieces of cannon, and built accord- 
lng to the true principles of the engineer- 
ing art. New fortifications are constant- 
ly added to it uader the immediate di- 
rections of the king himself, who perso- 
nally superintends their execution. It 
issaid, that this citadel is stocked with 
three years’ provisions for ten thousand 
men. It isthe grand depository of the 
treasures of tle kingdom—and guarded 
of course, with peculiar care. Com- 
pletely enfiladed by the guns—and in- 
accessible on all sides, except by a foot- 
path hewn out of the solid rock, so nai- 
row as to admit only single tiles—it may, 
with truth be deemed impregnable. 

Within a mile of the citadel stands 
the palace of Sans Souci—the favorite 
residence of the king—distant from the 
Cape about twelve miles. ‘Those alone 
who have particular letters of introduc- 
tion to his majesty, enjoy the honor of a 
visit to Sais Souci. The floors and 
ceiling of the palace are of muhugany, 
highly polished. ‘The most suinpiuous 
furniture that Europe, or the western 
world could supply, has been selected 
to adorn the interior ; while the rarest 
fruits and plants are to be iound in the 
gardens and pleasure-giounds, which are 
laid outin exquisite taste. ‘She coolness 
of the air at this elevated spot, which Las 
been chosen with singular felicity, is uid- 
ed by the distribution of the trees; aud 
the piace forms, altogether, a retires aid 
shaded retreat from the. bustle aad the 
caies of state, 

An extensive arsenal, and the barracks 
of the guards, are in the neighbourhood. 
The hing is daily occupied with miittary 
ipspectivns, and always mounts his horse 
at sun-rise. He is a remarkably bin. 
soine well-buiit nan; with a broad 
chest, square shoulders, and an appear- 
ance of great muscular wrength aud eee 
tivity. As a soldier be has certaniy 
shown himselt to be both valoreus aid 
skiltul : ims counsel be is shrewd anu ju- 
dicious. . Moderation, and a desire 10 
keep aloof from the uffairs of neighbour 
ing states, are the peculiar charact. ris- 
tis of bis adwiuistrativn, He appears 
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to. be governed by great caution—wait- 
iog tll the independence of Hayti shall 
be recoznized by the various powers, be- 
fore he executes those plans for the ame- 
liorating the condition of his people, 
which he is known to have in view. 

Strangers are limited ia their excur- 
sions to the environs of the cape, 
L’Kelair, and Haut de Cap. Those 
who have business with the king are 
conducted to Sans Souci; and mer- 
chants and supercargoes going on mer- 
cantile affairs, are permitted occasionally 
to visit Gonaives, a port distant about 
sixty miles from the Cape, where vessels 
touch to load cotton—it being in the 
centre of the cotton plantations. L'Eclair 
is a house of entertainment, with a neat 
garden, seated midway up the ascent of 
the northern promontory of the Cape, 
and commanding, from its lo!ty situation, 
a prospect of extraordinary beauty and 
extent ;—the spacious harbour and ship- 
ping in front; the town stretching to the 
right, with the distant hills of Sans Sou- 
ci, the Grange, and Monte Christe. 

The market at the Cape presents a 
. scene of bustle and activity ; and is 
abundantly supplied with every descrip- 
tion of animal and vegetable food. 
Fruits of delicious flavour, totally uo- 
known except in tropical climates, are 
to be seen in cheap profusion ; oranges, 
limes, bananas, plantains, sappadiilas, 
mangoes, ananas, or pine apples. Of 
esculent vegetables, there are Kuropean 
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peas, French beans, scarlet beans, con- 
volvulus or sweet potatoe, yams, cassa- 
da-root, the egg plant, with a variety of 
others, both indigenous and _ exotic. 
The palace of the former governor,though 
now in a state of dilapidation, is a mag- 
nificent building, in the upper part of 
the town. In the ascent to it you cross 
a handsome re, of smooth grass, 
which embraces, in its centre the foun- 
tain which the French are said to have 
pene when they were at the Cape. 

t is surrounded by elegant public build- 
ings ; the left being occupied by the 
principal church ; the front by the king's 
palace, with that of the prince royal ad- 
joining ; aod the mght by the archbish- 
op’s palace, and a guard-house for the 
military. The whole wears a pleasiog 
aspect. 

The natives are remarkable for their 
polite demeanor and affability to stran- 
gers ; and the humblest peasant salutes 
a white man with respect in passing. 
The rich are courteous, and evidently 
desirous of acquiring the good opinioa 
of foreigners. ‘The vigilance of the po- 
lice exceeds that of any other island in 
the West Indies. Order and decorum 
are the prevailing features of society ; 
and crimes are made rare by the most 
effectual nieans to prevent them. Stran- 
gers are specially favoured ; being un- 
der the immediate protection of the gov- 
ernment, 
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From the Litorary Gazctte. 
THE LIFE OF EAYDN, In a SERIES OF LETTERS WRITTEN AT 
VIENNA. ; 
Translated from the French of L, A. C. Bombet, with Notes by the Author of the “ Sacred Melodica.” 


LIE transiator, in his Preface, in- 

forms the reader that he will * find 
in the following pages a variety of anec- 
dote, and an elegance of criticisin, on all 
subjects connected with the fine arts, 
which can scarcely fail to gratify him.” 
We confess that this promise is, in a 
great degree, fulfilled. The work is 
Interesting, and written in a lively enter- 
taining style. The author’s laste and 
science give a considerable weight to his 


opinions on the subject of music, in 
which his strength lies. The interest 
ot the reader is excited by the opening 
of the subject, which we insert here as a 
specimen of his manner. 

** At the extremity of one of the sub- 
urbs of Vienna, on the side of the Impe- 
rial Park of Schonbrunn, you find, neat 
the barrier of Maria Hilff, a small unpav- 
ed street, so little frequented that it 18 
covered with grass, About the middle 
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of this street rises an humble dwelling, 
surrounded by perpetual silence: it is 
there, and not in the palace Esterhazy, 
as you suppose, and as, in fact, he 
might if he wished, that the father of 
instrumental music resides-—one of the 
men of genius of the eighteenth century, 
the golden age of music.” 

You koock at the door : it is open- 
ed to you with a cheerful smile by a 
worthy little old woman, his house-keep- 
er; you ascend a short flight of wooden 
stairs, and find in the second chamber of 
a very simple apartment, a tranquil old 
mana, sitting at @ desk, absorbed in the 
melancholy sentiment that life is escap- 
ing from him, and so complete a nonen- 
tity with respect to every thing besides, 
that he stands in need of visitors to 
recall to him what he has once been. 
When he sees any one enter, a pleasing 
smile appears upon his lips, a tear moist- 
ens his eye, his countenance recovers its 
animation, his voice becomes clear, he 
recognizes his guest, and talks to him of 
hisearly years, of which he has a much 
better recollection than of his later ones : 

ou think that the artist still exists; 

ut, soon, he relapses before your eyes 
into his habitual state of lethargy and 
sadness. 

‘“‘ The Haydn all fire, so exuberant 
and original, who when seated at his 
piano-forte created musical wonders, 
and in a few moments warmed and 
transported every heart with delicious 
sensations—has disappeared from the 
world. The Butterfly, of which Plato 
speaks, has spread its bright wings to 
Heaven, and has left here below only the 
gross larva, under which it appeared to 
our eyes.” 

Sach, in April, 1808, was the situa- 
tion of this great man, who, for nearly 
fifty years, had filled the world with the 
fame of his genius. The account of his 
bumble parentage, and the first ycars of 
his life, is equally interesting. 

“* Francis Joseph Haydn was born on 
the last day of March, 1732, at Robrau, 
a small town, fifteen leagues distant from 
Vienna. His father was a cartwricht, 
and his mother before her marriage, had 
been cook in the family of Count Iar- 
rach, the lord of the viliage. 
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“ The father of Haydn united to his 
trade of a cartwright, the office of a par- 
ish-sexton. He had a fine tenor voice, 
was fond of his organ, and of music in 
general. On one of those journies, 
which the artisans of Germany often 
undertake, being at Frankfort-on-the- 
Mayne, he learned to play a little on the 
harp : and in bolidays, after church, he 
used to take his instrument, and his wife 
sung. The birth of Joseph did not alter 
the habits of this peaceful family. The 
little domestic concert returned every 
week, and the child, standing before his 
ee with two pieces of wood in his 

ands, one of which served him as a vi- 
olin, and the other as a bow, constantly 
accompanied his mother’s voice. Haydn, 
loaded with years and with glory, has 
often, in my presence, recalled the sim- 
ple airs which she sung ; so deep an 
impression had these first melodics 
made on this soul, which was all music. 

“ A cousin of the cartwright, whose 
name was Frank, a_ school-master at 
Haimburg, came to Rohrau, one Sun- 
day, and assisted at the trio. 

** He remarked, that the child, then 
scarcely six years old, beat the time with 
astonishing exactitude and precision. 
This Frank was well acquainted with 
music, and proposed to his relations to 
take little Joseph to his house, and to 
teach him. They accepted the offer 
with joy, hoping to succeed more easily 
in getting Joseph into holy orders, if he 
should understand music, He set out 
accordingly for Haimburg. He had 
been there only a few weeks, when he 
discovered in his cousin’s house two 
tambourines. By dint of trials and 
perseverance, he succeeded in forming 
on this instrument, which had but two 
tones, a kind of air, which attracted the 
attention of all who came to the school- 
house.” 

The narrative of circumstances, which 
placed him at eigat years of age, under 
Reuter, Maitre de Chupelle of St. Ste- 
phen’s, the Cathedral Church of Vienna; 
and afterwards under the patronage of 
Corner, the Venetian Ambassador, is 
very encouraging to genius in a low 
estate. His astonishing application at 
that early period is almost incredible. 

‘‘In his low fortune, we find no une 
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merited advancement, nothing effected 
by the patronage of the rich. It was 
because the people of Germany are 
fond of music, that the father of Haydn 
taught it to his son; that his cousin 
Frank instructed him still farther ; and 
that, at length, he was chosen by the 
Maitre de Chupelle of the first church 
-io the Empire. These were natural 
consequences of the habits of the coun- 
try relative to the art which we admire. 

« Haydn has told me, that dating from 
this period, he did not recollect to have 
passed a single day without practising 
sixteen hours, and sometimes eighteen. 
It should be observed, that he was al- 
ways his own master, and that at St. 
Siephen’s, the children of the choir 
were only obliged to practise two hours. 
We conversed together respecting the 
cause of this astonishing application. He 
told me, that, from hig most tender age, 
music had given him unusual pleasure. 
Atany time he would rather listen to 
any instrument whatever, than run about 
with his little companions. When at 
play with them in the +quare, near St. 
Stephen’s, as soon as he heard the organ 
he quickly left them and went into the 
church. Arrived at the age of compo- 
sition, the habit ofapplication was already 
acquired: besides, the composer of mu- 
sic has advantages over other artists ; 
his productions are finished as soon as 
imagined.” 

‘The author's anecdotes are entertain- 
ing, and evince a considerable acquaint- 
ance with the world. The following 
occurs in his third letter. 

“ [| have also seen, at the great con- 
certs which are given at Vienna, at 
certain periods, some of those amateurs, 
who only waat the faculty of feeling, 
dexterously place themselves in a situa- 
tion where they could see Haydn, and 
regulate, by his smile, the ecstatic ap- 
plauses by which they testified to their 
neighbours the extent of their rapture. 
Ridiculous exhibitions ! 

«These people are so far from feeling 
what is fine in the arts, that they never 
even suspect that there is a modesty be- 
longs to sensibility. 

“This is a litle piece of truth, which 
our sentimental ladies will doubtless teel 
obliged to me for having taught them. 
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I will add an anecdote which may serve 
both as a model in the art of ecstatics, 
and as an excuse, if any frozen fellow 
should think proper to be ironical, and 
indulge in ill-timed pleasantry. 

“The Artaxerxes of Metastasio was 
eghecbigas in one ofthe first theatres of 

ome, with the music of Bertom; the 
inimitable Pacchiarotti,* if] am not mis- 
taken, executed the part of Arbaces. 
During the third representation, at the 
famous judgment-scene, in which the 
author bad placed a short symphony 
after the words 


Eppur sono innocente ! 


the beauty of the situation, the music, the 
expression of the singer, had so enrap- 
tured the musicians, that Pacchiarotti 
perceived, that after he had uttered these 
words, the orchestra did not proceed. 

« Displeased, he turned angrily to the 
leader—"* What are you about ?”——The 
leader, as if waked from a trance, sobbed 
out with great simplicity, “we are 
crying.” In fact not one of the per- 
formera had thought of the passage, and 
all had their eyes filled with tears, fixed 
on the singer. 

“J saw, at Brescia, in 1790, a man, 
of all Italy perhaps the most affected by 
music: he passed his life in hearing it ; 
when it pleased him, he slipped off his 
shoes without being aware of it; and if 
the pathetic was carried to its height, he 
was accustomed to throw them over bis 
head upon the spectators.” 

Haydn's patient efforts to acquire the 
instructions of Porpora, were strongly 
characteristic. 

“ A noble Venetians named Corner, 
at that time resided A@&g/ienna, as am- 
bassador from the republic. He hada 
mistress, passionately found of music, 
who had harboured old Porporat in the 
hotel of the embassy. Haydn found 
means to get introduced into the family, 
purely on account of his love of music.} 
He was approved of ; and his excellency 
took him, with his mistress, and Porpora, 
to the baths of Manensdorff, which were 
the fashionable resort at that time. Our 


* Pacchiarotti, born near Rome, io 1750, 
excelled in the pathetic-—-I_ believe he is still 
living in retirement at Padua. 

+ Born at Naples in 1685 

t Enza qualite de melomane. 
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young man, who cared for nobody but 
the old Neapolitan, employed all sorts of 
devices to get into his good graces, and 
to obtain his harmonic favours. Ever 
day he rose early, beat the old man's 
coat, cleaned his shoes, and disposed, in 
the best order, the antique perriwig for 
the old fellow, who was sour beyond all 
that can be imagined. He obtained at 
first nothing but the courteous salutation 
of “fool,” or “ blockhead,” when he 
entered his room in a morning. But the 
bear seeing himself served gratuitously, 
and observing at the same time, the rare 
qualities of his voluntary lackey, suffered 
himself occasionally to soften, and gave 
him some good advice. 

“Haydo was favoured with it more 
especially, whenever he had to accom- 
pany the fair Wilhelmina, in singing 
some of the airs of Porpora, which were 
filled with basses difficult to understand. 

“ Joseph learned in this house to sing 
in the best Italian taste. The ambassa- 
dor, astonished at the progress of this poor 
young man, gave him, when he returned 
to the city, a monthly pension of six 
sequins,® and admitted him to the table 
ofthis secretaries, This generosity render- 
ed Haydn independent. He was able to 
purchase a black suit. Thus attired he 
went at day break to take the part of first 
violin at the Church of the fathers of the 
order of mercy ; from thence he repaired 
to the Chapel of Count Haugwitz, 
where he played the organ; at a later 
hour, he sung the tenor partat St. Ste- 
phen’s. Lastly, after baving been on 


foot the whole day, he passed a part of from the Sopranit in 


the night at the harpsichord. Thus 
forming himself by the precepts of all 
the musical men with whom he could 
scrape an acquaintance, seizing every 
Opportunity of hearing music that was 
reputed good, and having no fixed master, 
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one of his comrade’s gowns, a crime 
which was deemed unpardonable. He 
had sung at St. Stephen's eleven years ; 
aod, on the day of his expulsion, bis only 
fortune consisted in bis rising talent, a 
poor resource when it is unknown. He, 
nevertheless, had an admirer. “Obliged 
to seek for a lodging, chance threw in 
his way a peruke-maker named Keller, 
who bad often adinired, at the cathedral, 
the beauty of his voice; and who, in 
consequence, ‘offered bim an asylum, 
Keller received bim as a son, sharing 
with him his humble fare, and chaiging 
his wife with the care of his clothing. 

** Haydn, freed from all worldly cares, 
and established in the obscure dwelling 
o! the peruke-maker, was able to pursue 
his studies without interruption, and to 
make rapid progress. 

“ His residence here bad, however, a 
fatal influence on his future life. Keiler 
had two daughters ; his wite and he svon 
began to think of marrying one of them 
to the young musician, and spoke to him 
on the subject. Absorbed in his own 
meditations, and thinking nothing about 
love, he made no objection to the match. 
He kept his word, in the sequel, with 
that honour which was the basis of his 
character, and this union was any thing 
rather than happy.” 

[tis by no means our intenticn to 
dwell upon the errors of the dead, but 
the mode in which M, Bombet has repre- 
sented the conduct of Haydn to his wife, 
deserves some notice. The precediig 
extract shows, that when be was expelled 
St. Stepben’s 
Church at Vienna, in his poor and 
friendless situation, her father—** Keller 
received bim as a sun, sharing with him 
his humble fare and charging his wife 
with his clothing.” ‘This poor but 
worthy man bad two daughters ; accor 


he began to form his own conceptions of ding to M. Bombei’s account, Hayda 


what was fine in music, and prepared 
himself, without being aware, to form, 
one day astyle entirely his own.” 

The loss of his employment among the 
Soprani at St. Stepben’s Church, shews 
him off in a striking point of view. 

‘Being a little mischievous like all 


married one of them oud of gratitude. 

** It may be proper to say a few words 
respecting an event, which, for a long 
time, disturbed the tranquillity of his life. 
He did not forget, as soon as he had the 
means of subsistence, the promise he had 
formerly made to his friend Keller, the 


lively young people, he one day took peruke-maker ; he married his daughter 


it into his head to cut off the skirts of Ann. 


* About £ 3 sterling. 


He found he had got a prude, 
who, besides her troublesome virtue, 
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had a mania for priests and monik:s, 
Our poor composer’s house was continu- 
ally filled with them. 

* The disturbance of a noisy conver- 
satiea, prevented him from pursuing 
his studies : and further, in order to es- 
cape curtain lectures from his wife, 
he was under the necessity of supplying 
the convents of each of these good fath- 
ers gratis wilh masses and motets. 

“To be teased into troublesome 
jobs, by perpetual bickerings, is a situa- 
tion of all others, the most irksome to 
men, whose productions depend on the 
suggestions of their own minds. 

* Poor Haydn sought consolation in 
the society of Mademoiselle Boselli, a 
lovely singer attached to the service of 
his Prince, and this step did not tend to 
augment his tranquillity at home. At 
length he separated from his wife, to 
whom he behaved as far as regards pe- 
cuniary matters, with perfect honour. 

“ You see, from this account, my 
friend, that Haydn’s youth was on the 
whole tranquil, and unmarked by any 
great aberrations, It exhibits a man of 
sense proceeding steadily to his object.” 

The inconsistencies and contradictions 
in the above statement, can only be ac- 
counted for by the writer’s wish to pal- 
liate the conduct of his friend. It is ev- 
ident even from his own showing, that 
Haydn had married a virtuous girl, the 
daughter of a person in very humble life, 
who, when he was friendless, and desti- 
tute, had afforded him an asylum, aod 
entertained him, asa son, upwards of a 
year, in his house. M. B. gives two 
very opposite characters of him, to rec- 
oncile us to circumstances, In stating 
his expulsion from his office in the Cath- 
edral of Vienna, in which he had been 
employed eleven years; he describes 
Haydn as “ being a litile mischievous, 
like all lively young men.” The dispro- 
portion between the alleged offence and 
the punishment ia a point on which the 
world will form its own judgment. It 
is difficult to suppose that the superiors 
of the church, for a trivial freak, would 
have expelled and cast a young man of 
regular habits, friendless and destitute 
upon the world, after he had been eleven 
years in their service. Whien an inmate 
ot Keller's, meeting his daughter at table, 
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and continually in her society, there 
could be nothing’ very strange in the 
circumstance of a poor young man, the 
son of a cartwrizht and cook-maid, hav- 
ing fallen in love with a young woman, 
the daughter of a peruke-maker,to whom 
he was indebted for so many obligations. 
On the contrary, there is something 
very surprising in M. B’s description of 
his friend, as being at this time cold and 
insensible, “ thirking nothing of love.” 
In his situation, a young man of even 
ordinary feelings, would have found it 
difficult to have preserved his affections 
disengaged. Young men of a lively 
and mischievous disposition, who have 
a genius for music, are, at nineteen, 
more susceptible than others. M. B. 
evidently seeks, after having represented 
him “a Kittle mischievous, like all lzvely 
young men,” to make his readers be- 
lieve, that he was altogether abstracted,a 
mild and passive instrument, wholly 
indifferent in the affair of his marriage. 
It is easy to see that all this is designed 
to palliate his conduct as a husband. 
Unluckily, M. B. forgotthe “ the think- 
ing nothing about love,” and introduced 
Haydn as a youug Inamorato, paying 
his addresses as a nightly Serenader in 
the streets of Vienna, at that very period. 
“The Theatre of Carinthia was at that 
time directed by Bernardone Curtz, a 
celebrated buffoon, who amused the 
public with his puns, Bernardone drew 
crowds to his theatre by his originality, 
and by good opera-buffas. He had, 
moreover, a handsome wife ; and this 
was an additional reason for our noclur- 
nal adventurers to go and perform their 
serenades under the barlequin’s win- 
dow.” As we must suppose that M. B. 
had the account of the serenades to the 
handsome wife of Curtz, from Hayda 
himself ; this proof of his “ thinking 
nothing about love,” while under Kell- 
er's roof and at the time of his intimate 
society with his daughter, whom he af- 
terwards married, is quite sufficient. 
Weare struck by some other inconsisten- 
cies in M. B’s. account, which have not 
strengthened our reliance upon the cor- 
rectness of the narrative part of his 
work. For the first time, we find the 
modesty and virtue of a wife assigned as 
One of the faults, which caused ber hus- 
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band to desert her !—“ He found he 
had got a prude, who besides her troub- 
lesome virtue, had a mania for priests 
and monks.” The beginning of this 
sentence is not calculated to give an 
English reader any very favorable opin- 
ion of either M. Bombet or Haydn. 
The husband, who could take a dishke 
to his wife forher “ troublesome virlue,” 
cannot be considered a very safe author- 
ity in a history of his conjugal Uiffer- 
ences. But we are given to understand 
that Mrs. Haydn was of a religious turn, 
and had a mania for priests and monks, 
This, however, in a Catholic country, 
could not be very disagreeable to a bus- 
band, who, we are told by M. B. was 
“very religious himself.” M. B. also 
gravely mentions curtain lectures and 
masses composed gratis for his wife's 
visitors. But the same whiter tells us 
that “‘ the Germans are possessed with 
the mania of marriage.” ‘This honest 
Frenchman who deemed marriage a 
madness, might well deem virtue troub- 
lesome in a wife; and her religious 
turn, a maniaalso. We know that her 
father had clothed, fed, and afforded 
Haydn a share of his house gratis for 
more than a year. But in a list of the 
masses composed hy Haydn, between 
the age of 18 and 73, a term of fifty-five 
years, we find only eighteen masses, set 
down by himslf; and asa mass cost bim 
more than two months’ labour, and as 
he deserted his wife for Mademoiselle 
Boselli, so very soon after his marriage, 
he could not have composed many 
masses gratis for the priests and monks, 
her fnends, during that short period. 
It is also very remarkab-e that, although 
these gratuitous masses are so anxiously 
set forward in the plural number, in his 
defence, not one of them are pointed out 
in Haydn's list of bis compositions eith- 
er by him or his vindicator. M. B. is a 
man of the world, a writer of a light 
avreeable fancy, and of very convenient 

rinciples, but an injudicious advocate. 
ir he had prudently mentioned the sep- 
aration of Haydn trom his wife without 
any comment, we would have passed it 
in silence. But his flippant detence is 
an insult to society, to which we have 
felt ourselves bound to reply. Haydn, 
from bis long residence with Anne Kel- 
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ler, in the house of her father, had a full 
opportunity of koowing her religious 
disposition before marriuge. He mar-. 
ried her, in our English phrase, ‘ for 
better for worse.” If every husbagd, - 
who chooses to plead curtain lectures, 
is justifiable in turning his wife out of 
doors upon a pecuniary allowance, what 
is to become of society? M. B. will 
have us to believe that the subject of his 
work was a mild and quiet husband, 
who wanted courage to reluse his masses 
gratis to his wile’s friends. Yet this 
husband had courage to wound the 
heart of her father, the benefactor who 
had afforded him an asylum when he 
was cast upon the world, by putting her 
away like an upper servant, and casting 
her upon the world, with all the misery 
and disgrace of a deserted wife. He 
had courage, although “ very religious 
all has life,” in detiance of the priests 
and public opinion, to live openly ina 
state of criminal commerce with “ a /ove- 
ly singer,” in whose seduction he hed 
sought consolation for the curtain lec- 
tures of his wife !—We insert the 
translator's sensible note without any 
other comment. 

‘“* However the circumstances here re- 
lated may be admitted in palliation of 
Haydn's conduct in this instance, the 
laxity of manners, which so genera.ly 
prevails among musical men, is, with 
stricter moralists, a serious objection 
against the art itself and unquestionably 
Operates to degrade its professors in the 
estimation of the public.” 

The French Writer, in his efforts to 
disguise the facts, forgot to reconcile the 
different partsof his narrative to cach 
other. We find the following passages: 
“© During all his hfe, Haydn was very 
religious. Without assuming the 
preacher, it may be said, that his talent 
was increased by his sincere faith in the 
truths of religion. At the commence- 
ment of all his scores, the following 
words are inscribed : . . 

In numiae Domini, 
or Soli Deo Gloria, 
and at the conelusion of all of them is 
written, Laus Deo. 
When, in composing, he felt the ardour 
of his imagination decline, or was stop- 
ped by scme insismountable dificu.sy, 
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he rose from his piano-forte, and began 
torua over bis rosary. He said, that 
he never found this method fail. *‘ When 
I] was empluyed upon the Creation,’ 
said he, ‘I felt myself so penetrated 
with religious feeling, that, betore I sat 
down to the piano-forte, I prayed to 
God with earnestness, that he would 
enable me to praise him worthily.’ 

This account of Haydn's religious 
habits and his-* rosary,” does not agree 
very well with his alleged dislike of 
priests and monks, his de-ertion of his 
wife, aod living publicly for nearly 
thirty years with Mademoiselle Boselli, 
-who had been, even by M. Bombet’s 
confession, a cause of unhappiness to 
Mrs. Haydn before her separation. It is 
pretty plain, that, in whatever relates to 
Haydn's character, the reader must think 
for himself. 

M. Bombet gives the following ac- 
count of Haydn’s death in 1809. 

* T have often told you, that he was 
become extremely weak before he enter- 
ed his seventy-eighth year. It was the 
last of his life. No sooner did he ap- 
proach his pianoforte, than the vertigo 
returned, and his hands quitted the keys 
to take up the rosary, that last consola- 
tion. 

“The war broke out between Austria 
and France. This intelligence roused 
Haydn, and exhausted the remnant of 
his strength. He was continually en- 
quiring for news ; he went every mo- 
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ment to his piano, and sang, with the 
small thread of voice which he yet 
retained, 

‘ God preserve the Emperor.’ 


“The French armies advacced with 
gigantic strides. 

At length, on the night of the 10th 
of May, having reached Schonbrunn, 
half a league’s distance from Haydn's 
little garden, they fired, the next morn- 
ing, tifteen hundred cannon shot, within 
two yards of his house, upon Vienna, 
the town which he so much loved. The 
old man’s imagination represented it as 


given up to fire and sword. Four 
bombs fell close to his house. His two 
servants rantohim, full of terror, The 


old man rousing himself, got up from 
his easy-chair, and with a dignified 
air, demanded, ‘Why this terror? 
Know that no disaster can come where 
Haydn is?’ A convulsive shivering pre- 
vented him from proceeding, and he was 
carried to his bed. 

“On the 26th of May his strength dt- 
minished sensibly, Nevertheless, hav- 
ing caused himself to be carried to his 
piano, he sung thrice, as loud as he was 
able, 

‘ God preserve the Emperor.” 


It was the song of the swan. While at 
the piano, he tell into a kind of stupor, 
and at last, expired on the morning of 
the Sist, aged seventy-eight years aod 
two months.” 
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ANECDOTES OF MOZART’S CHILDHOOD. 


From the Literary Gazette. 


OHN-Chrysostom -Wolfgang-Theo- 
philus Mozart, was born at Sals- 
burg, on the 27th of January, 1756. 
A few years afterwards his father discon- 
tinued giving lessons in the town, and 
determined to devote all the time which 
the duties of his office left at his dispo- 
sal, to the superintendance of the musical 
education of his two children. 

The daughter, who was rather older 
than Wollgang, made great proficiency, 
aidshared the public admiration with 
her brother, 1n the excursions which she 
afterwards made with her family. She 
married, in the sequel, a counsellor of 


the Prince-Archbishop of Salzburg, pre- 


ferring domestic happiness to the renown 
of distinguished talent. 

Mozart was scarcely three years old 
when his father began to give lessons on 
the barpsichord to his sister, who was 
then seven. His astonishing disposition 
for music immediately manifested itself. 
His delight was to seek for thirds on the 
piano, and nothing could equal his joy 
when he had found this harmonious | 
chord. 

When he was four years old, his fath- 
er began to teach him, almost in sport, 
some minuets and other pieces of music, 
an occupation which was as agreeable to 
the master, as to the pupil. Mozart 
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would learn a minuet in half ao hour, 
and u piece of greater extent in less than 
twice that ime. Immediately after he 
played then with the greatest clearness, 
and perfectly in ume. Ino less than a 
year he made such rapid progress, -that, 
at five years old, he already invénted 
little pieces of music which he played 
to his father, and which the latter, in 
order to encourage the rising taleat of 
his son, was at the trouble of writing 
down. Before the little Mozart acquir- 
éd a taste for music, he was so fond of 
allthe amusements of his age, which 
Were in any way calculated to interest 
him, that he sacrificed even his meals to 
them. On every occasion he manifested 
a feeling and affectionate heart. He 
Would say ten times in a day to those 
about him, ** Do you love me well ?” 
and whenever in jest they said No, the 
tears would roll down his cheeks. From 
the moment he became acquainted with 
Music, his relish for the sports and 
amusements of his age vanished, or to 
render them pleasing to him, it was nec- 
essary to introduce music in them. A 
fread of his parents often amused him- 
self in playing with him: sometimes 
they carried the play-thiugs in procession 
from one room to another; then, the 
one who had nothing to carry, sung a 
march, or played iton the violin. _- 

- During some months, a fondness for 
the usual studies of childhood guined 
such an ascendancy over Wolfyanz, that 
he sacrificed every thing, even mius:c to 
it, While he was learning arithmetic, 
the tables, the chairs, and even the walls, 
were covered with figures which he had 


‘‘T am composing a concerto for the 
harpsichord, and have almost got to the 
end of the first part."—— Let us see this 
fine scrawl,”——** No, I have not yet fin- 
ished it.” The father, however, took 
the paper, and shewed his friend a sheet 
full of notes, which could scarcely be 
decyphered for the blots of ink. Tho 
two frends at first laughed heartily at 
this heap of scribbling, but alter a little 
time, when the father bad looked at it 
with more attention, his eyes were fas- 
tened on the paper; and, at length, 
overflowed with tears of joy, and won- 
der, “ Look, my friend, said he, with a 
smile of delicht, “ every thing 1s com- 
posed according to the rules ; it Is 4 pity 
that the piece canoot be made use of, 
but it is too difficult: nobody would be 
able to play it."— * It is a concerto,” 
replied the son, ‘and must be studied til 
it can be properly played "—* This is 
the style in which it ought to be execut- 
ed.” He accordingly began to play, hut 
sneceeded only so turas to give them au 
idea of what he had intended. At that 
tiige the young Mozart firmly believed 
that to play a concerto was about as 
easy as to work a miracle, and, according- 
ly, the composition in question was a 
heap of notes, correctly placed, but pre- 
senting so many dilticulties, that the 
most skilful performer would have found 
it impossible to play tt. 

Tie yours composer so astonished 
his father, that the latter conceived the 
idea of exhibitivg him at the diflf-re it 
courts Of Germany,  “Fhere is nothing 
extraordinary to such an idea ins thate 
country. As soon, therefore, as Waoil- 


ehalked upon them. The vivacity of gayg had attained his sixth year, the 


his mind led him to attach himself easily 
toevery new object that was presented 
to him. Music, however, soo. became 
again the favourite object of his pursuit. 
He made such rapid advances in it, that 
hiz father, notwithstanding he was al- 
ways with him, and in the way of ob- 
serving his progress, could not help re- 
garding him asa prodizy. The folluw- 
ing anecdote, related by an eye-wituess 
is a proof of this. 

‘His father returning from the church 
one day with a friend, found his son 
busy in writing. ‘* What are you do- 
lug there, my little fellow 2?” asked he. 


Mozart family, consisting of tho father, 
the mother, the daughter, and Wolfzang, 
took a journey to Munich. The two 
children pertormed before the Electos, 
and received infiinte commendations 
This first expedition succeeded in every 
respect. The young artists, delighted 
with the reception they had met with, 
redoubled their application on their re- 
turn to Salsbiurg, and acquired a degree 
of execution on the plano, which ne 
longer required the consideration of their 
youth, to render it highly remarkable, 
During the autumn of the year 1752, 
the whole family repaired to Vienna, and 
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the children performed before the court. 
——The Emperor Francis I, said, in jest, 
on that occasion, to lite Wolfgang: 
“It is not very difficult to play with all 
one’s fingers, but to play with only one, 
without seeing the keys, would indeed 
be extraordinary.” Without manifest- 
ing the least surprise at this strange pro- 
posal, the child immediately began to 
play with a single finger, and with the 
greatest possible precision and clearness, 
He afterwards desired them to cover the 
keys of the pianoforte, and continued to 
play in the same wanner, as if be had 
long practised it. 

From his most tender age, Mozart, 
animated with the true feeling of his art, 
was never vain of the compliments paid 
him by the great. He only performed 
insignificant trifles when he bad to do 
with people unacquainted with musie. 
He played, on the contrary, with all the 
fire and attention of which he was capa- 
ble, when in the presence of connois- 
seurs ; and his father was often obliged 
10 have recourse to artifice, and to make 
the great men, before whom he was to 
exhibit, pass for such with him. When 
Mozart at the age of six years, satdown 
to play in the presence of the Emperor 
Francis, he addressed himself to his 
majesty-and asked, “Is not M. Wag- 
enseil here? We must send for bim: 
he understands the thing.” The Em- 
peror sent for Wagenseil, and gave up 
his place to him, by the side of the piano. 
“ Sir,” said Mozart, to the composer, 
“Tam going to play one of your con- 
certos ; you must not turn’ over the 
leaves for me.” 

Hitherto, Wolfgang had only played 
on the harpsichord, and the extraordina- 
ty skill which he displayed on that in- 
strument, scemed to exclude even the 
wish that he should apply to any other. 
But the genius which animated him, far 
surpassed any hopes that his friends 
could have dared to entertain: he had 
not even occasion for lessons. 

Ono his return from Vienna to Sals- 
burg with his parents, he brought with 
him a small violin, which had been giv- 
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en him during his residence at the capi- 
tal, and amused himself with it. A short 
time afterwards, Wenz], a skilful violio- 
player, who had then just begun to com- 
pose, came to Mozart, the father, to re- 
quest his observations on six trios, which 
he had written during the journey of the 
former to Vienna. Schatchtner, the- 
Archbishop’s trumpeter, to whom Mo- 
zart was particularly attached, happened 
to be at the house, and we give the fol- 
lowing anecdote in bis words : 

“ The Father,” said Schachtoer, 
‘< played the bass, Wenz! the first violin, 
and I was to play the second. Mozart 
requested permission to take this last 
part; but his father reproved him for 
this childish demand, observing, that as 
he had never received any regular les- 
sons,ou the violin, he could not possibly 
play it properly. The son replied, that 
it did not appear to him necessary to re- 
ceive lessons in order to play the second 
violin. His father, half angry at, this 
reply, told him to go away, and not is. 
terrupt us. Wolfgang was so burt at 
this, that he began to cry bitterly. As 
he was going away with his little violin, 
I begged that he might be permitted to 
play with me, and the father, with a 
good deal of difficulty, consented. Well, 
said he to Wolfgang, you may play with 
M. Schachtner, on condition that you 
play very softly, and do not let yourself 
be heard: otherwise, I shall send you 
out directly. We began the trio, little 
Mozart playing with me, but it was not 
long before I perceived, with the great- 
est astonishment, that I was perfect! 
useless. Without saying any thing, I 
laid down my violin, and looked at the 
father, who shed tears of affection at 
the sight. ‘The child played all the six 
trios in the same manner. The com- 
mendations we gave him made him pre- 
tend that he could play the first violin. 
To humour him, we let him try, and 
could not forbear laughing on hearing 
him execute this part, very imperfectly 
it is true, but still so as never to be set 
fast.” 
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CRITICAL, LITERARY, ann HISTORICAL 
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NEW WORKS. 
From the Literary Gazette. 
Sevect Pieces tn Verse and Prose by 
» the lute Jounn Bowpier, Jun. Esa. 
of Lincotn’s Inn, Barrister at Law. 

tn 2 vols. s 
flere motto in the title-page, from Dr. 

Young’s Night Thoughts, “A Chris- 
tian is the highest stile of Man,” shows 
the religious turn of this benevolent 
writer. He was from his childhood of a 
serious mild disposition, aad these vol- 
umes exhibit evidences of his acquire- 
ments asa scholar, and his talents as 
a writer. There is a gentleness and 
piety in his reflections on the moral and 
religious duties which are well calculat- 
ed to recommend the practice of virtue. 
His jouroal is amusing and interesting : 
his letters show the goodness of his heart 
without disguise, and his poems have 
many pathetic beauties which will be 
felt by the reader of sensibility. We 
have selected the following specimen of 
his style, and we recommend these vol- 
umes to the perusal of youth, witb a sin- 
cere respect for the memory of the amia- 
ble author. 

There is much melancholy sweetness 
in the following poem onthe memory of 
@ young lady to whom he had been 
tenderly attached. 

Think oot because thy quiet day 

In silent goodness steals away ; 

Think aot, because to me alone 

Thy deeds of cheerfal love are known, 

That in the grave’s dark chamber laid, 

With thee those gentle acts shall fade : 

From the low turf where virtue lies, 

Shall many a bloudless trophy rise, 

Whose everlasting bloom shall shame, 

The laurell'd Conqueror’s proudest name, 

For there the hoary sire shall comc, 

And lead his babes to kiss thy tomb ; 

Whose manilier steps shall oft repair 

To blessa Parent buried there. 

The youth, whose grateful thought revercs 

The hand that ruled his wayward ycars ; 

The tender maid, whose throbbing breast 

Thy gentile wisdom soothed to rest ; 

Aad he, who well thy virtues knew, 

When Fortune fail'd and friends were few; 
2Q—s Aturnecm. Vol. 2. 


All who thy blameless course approved, 
Who felt thy goodness, or who lov’d, 
Shall crowd around thy honour’d shrine, 
And weep, and wish an end like thine. 
And still, as wint’ry suns go down, 
When winds are Joud, and tempests frown, 
And blazing hearths a welcome give, 
Thy name in many a tale shall live. 
And still as cheerful May resumes 
Her hawthorn sweets and healthy blooms ; 
By uplaod hank and mossy lee 
Shall many a heart remember thee. 
But chiefshall Fancy love to trace 
Each mental charm, each moral grace ; 
These, these shall live through many a year, 
To truth, to love, to virtue dear; 
And pour a mild instructive strain, 
When wisdom lifts her voice in vain ; 
Shall youth’s unthinking heart assuage, 
And smooth the brow of careful age. 

ones ; 

From La BelleAssembipe. 


Selections from the Works of Fuller and 
South, By the Reverend Arthur 
Broome. 

Kev. Dr. Thomas Fuller, who was 

orn in the year 1608, was sent very 
early to Queen’s College, where his shi- 
ning abilities soon found ample means 
for their display. Taking holy orders 
at the usual age, he rapidly passed 
through his degrees, when atter being 
appoiuted Prebend of Sali..bury, at the 
ave of twenty-three, he was created doc- 
torin Divinity. But preferring the ac- 
tivity of the metropolis, he accepted the 

Invitation of the inbabitauts of the Sa- 

voy to become lecturer of that parish, 

where he continued tll the civil war, and 
embraced the royal cause ; and though 
his tirm adherence to that cause endan- 
gered his life, yet having told some plain 
truths in a sermon preached before the 

King, the courtiers were so oftended 

that they retlected on him as a luke- 

warn royalist. 

On the restoration he was appointed 
chiplain extraordinary 3 and died at 
the age of filty-three, on August 16th, 
1661. yO 

Robert South was born at Hackney, 
in 1633, and was educated at West- 
minster under the famous Dr. Busby. 
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Dr. South was remarkable in his enemies in the warres.’—If this order 
writings for s humourous vein of satire, were also enlarged to those who in peace 
which he would indulge even in the had excellently deserved of the church, 
pulpit ; and preaching a sermon before or commonwealth, it might well be re- 
Charles II. on the vicissitudes of hu- vived. 
man life, he made the following remark: ‘ The shortest, apse and truest 
—* Who that beheld such a beggarly epitaphs are best. I say the shortest : 
bankrupt fellow as Cromwell first enter- for when a passenger sees a chronicle 
ing the Parliament-house, with a thread- written on a tombe, he takes it on trust 
bare coat and greasy hat, perhaps neith- some great man lies there buried, with- 
er of them paid for, could have suspect- out taking pains to examine who it is. 
ed that in the space of so few years he Mr. Cambden in his Remains, presents 
should by the murder of one King, and us with examples of great men that had 
the banishment of another, ascend the little epitaphs. And when once a witty 
throne ?” gentleman was asked what epitaph was 
Charles was thrown by this sally into fittest to be written oo. Mr. Cambden’s 
a fit of laughter, and turning to Lord Ro- tombe, ‘ Let it be,’ said he, 
chester he said, “ Your chaplain must ‘ Cambden’s Remains.’ 
be a Bishop, therefore put me in mind I gay also the plainest: for except the 
of him at the next vacancy.” sense lie above ground, few will trouble 
Had the good Doctor not earnestly themselves to dig for it. Lastly, it must 
refused a bishopric when offered him, be true: not as in some monuments, 
we should have thought he bad one in where the red veins in the marble may 
_view ; for his remark on Cromwell was seem to blush at the falsehoods written 
rather time-serving. on it. He wasa witty man who first 
EXTRACTS FROM FULLER.—-CMARITY. taught a stone to speak, but he was a 
“Charity hath been well expressed wicked man that taught it first to lie. 
by the embleme of a naked child ging “A good memory is the best monu- 
honey to a bee without wings: only, 1 ment: others are subject to casualty and 
would have one thing added ;. namely, time; and we know that the Pyramids 
holding a whip in the other hand, to themselves, doting with age, have for- 


drive away the drones.” 
TOMBS. 

“ Tombes are the clothes of the dead: 
a grave is buta plain suit, and a rich 
monument is one embroidered. 

“ Tombes ought in some sort to be 
proportioned not to the wealth but de- 
serts of the party interred. 


gotten the names of their founders. Let 
us be carefull to provide rest for our 
souls, and our bodies will provide rest 
for themselves.” 
EXTRACTS FROM SOUTH.—CONSCIENCE. 
‘‘Conscience is the great repository 
and magazine of all those pleasures that 
can afford any solid refreshment to the 


‘There were officers appointed in soul. For when this is calm and serene 
the Grecian games, who always by pub- and absolving, then, properly, a man 
lick authority did pluck down the statues may be said to enjoy all things, and, 
erected to the victours, rf they exceeded what is more, himself; for that he must 
the true symmetrie and proportion of do before he can enjoy any thing else. 


their bodies. We geed such now-a- 
dayes, to order monuments to men’s 
merits, chiefly to reform such depopulat- 
ing tombes as have no food fellowship 
with them, but engrosse all the room, 
leaving neither seats for the living nor 
graves for the dead. It was a wise and 
thrifty law which Reutha King of Scot- 
land made, ‘ That noblemen should have 
so many pillars or long pointed stones 
set on their sepulchres as they had slain 


But it is only a pious life, led by the 


rules of a severe religion, that can author- 
ize a man’s ‘conscience to speak com- 
fortably to him: it ts this that must 
word the sentence, before the conscience 
can pronounce it, and then it will do it 
with majesty and authonty. It will not 
whisper, but proclaim a jubilee to the 
mind ; it will not drop, but pour in oil 
upon the wounded heart. And is there 
any pleasure comparable to that which 
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springs from hence? The pleasure of 
conscience is not only greater than all 
other pleasures, but may also serve in- 
stead of them ; for they only please and 
affect the mind ix transitu, in the pitiful 
Darrow compass of actual fruition: 
whereas,. that of conscience entertains 
and feeds it a long time after with dura- 
ble, lasting reflections, 

‘* Naturalists observe, that when the 
frost seizes upon wine, they are only 
the slighter and more watery parts of it 
that are subject to be congealed ; but 
still there is a mighty spirit, which can 
retreat into itself, and there within its 
Own compass be secure from the freezing 
impression of the element round about 
it: and just so it is with the spirit of 
man ; while a good conscience makes it 
firm and impenetrable, an outward 
affliction can no more benumb or quell 
it, than a blast of wind can freeze up the 
blood in a man’s veins, or a little shower 
of rain soak into his heart, and quench 
the principle of life itself.” 

SINCERITY. 

“ The very life and soul of all religion 
is sincerity ; and therefore the ‘ good 
ground’ in whichalonethe immortal‘ seed 
of the word’ sprang up to perfection,is said 
to be those that ‘received it into an honest 
heart;’ that is,a plain, clear, and well- 
meaning heart; an heart not doubled, 
nor cast into the various folds and work- 
ings of a dodging shifting hypocrisy ; 
for the truth is, the more spiritual and 
refined any sin is, the more hardly is the 
soul cured of it, because the more diffi- 
cultly convinced ; and in all our spiritual 
maladies, conviction must still begin the 
cure.” 

PLEASURES OF A VIRTUOUS LIFE. 

“* The providence of God hath so or- 
dered the course of things, that there is 
no action, the usefulness of which has 
made it the matter of duty, and of a pro- 
fession, but a man may bear thecontiaual 
pursuit of it without loathing and satiety. 
The same shop and trade that employs 
a man in his youth, employs bim also in 
hisage. Every morning herises fresh to his 
hammer and his anvil; be passes the 
day singing ; custom has naturalized his 
labour to him; his shop is his element; 
and he cannot, with any enjoyment of 
himself live out of it. Whereas, no 
custom can make the painfulness of a 
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debauch easy or pleasing to a man, since 
nothing can be pleasant that is unnatural. 
But now, if God has so interwoven 
such a pleasure with the works of our 
ordinary calling, how much superior and 
more refined must that be that arises 
from the survey of a pious and well- 
ordered life !” 


aa qi 
From the Literary Gazette. 


The Duchess of Devonshire still has 
her parties at Rome every week. She 
seems determined to rival her father, the 
late Earl of Bristol, in her patronage of 
the fine arts. She is about to publish, at 
her private expense, a splendid edition 
of Annibal Caro’s celebrated translation 
of the Aneid, with illustrations executed 
by the first Roman artists, together with 
a translation of Horace’s Journey to 
Brundusium, in the same splendid style 
of illustration. Her Grace has also un- 
dertaken, with the permission of the 
Government, an excavation in the Ro- 
man Forum, which promises the most 
Interesting results; and further still, it is 
understood that she intends giving a 
commission for some one work to every 
Roman artist whoranks above mediocrity. 

One cannot be surprised, after this, to - 
hear of an author dedicating the first 
volume of his work to St. Peter, and 
the second tothe Duchess of Devonshire 
This has Jiterally occurred. 


M. Joanny, the provincial Talma, is 
now at Nismes. The Gard Journal 
states, that this actor produced so great 
an effect in Hamlet, when he procaeded 
to stab the King, that frightful screams 
issued from the boxes, and several of the 
audience made their escape from the 
house. 


A dispute of piecedence between a 
Fiacre and a Nobleman’s carriage took 
place a few di@ys ago in Paris. It may 
serve to show the difference which time 
has brought about on French manners. 
The scene took place in the Rue Neue- 
Saint- Augustin—“Drive on,coachman,” 
said the Nobleman, thrusting his bead 
out at the carriage window.—* Do not 
stir an inch,” said the person in the Fia- 
cre, to the driver of bis equipage.—* But, 
Sir,” replied the Nobleman, “ by what 
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right do you hinder me from stopping 
betore that house? I have business there.” 
— My Lord’s servants raised their voices: 
but the Fiacre remained immoveable— 
« Know, Sir,” said the Nobleman in a 
fit of impatience, to the Citizen of the 
Fiacre, “ that you are no better than J.” — 
At these words the other disputant ex- 
claimed: “ That is enough, Sir :— 
Coachman, drive on. Let the carriage 
advance.” 


The pen of Theology is now bran- 
dished by a fair combatant, Mary 
Cornwattis, who is printing four oc- 
tavo volumes of Observations on the 
Canonical Scriptures. 


The good and loyal Tyroleans have 
recently opened a subscription for erect- 
ing a national monument to Andre 
Hoffer, the hero of the Tyrol, who was 
shot at Mantua by order of Bonaparte. 
The house of Sand-Wirth-Hoffer, 
which was burnt down, will be rebuilt 
of hewn stone. A church dedicated to 
the Saints Victor, Maurice and George, 
will be erected in the vicinity of this 
habitation, as well as a convent of Fran- 
ciscan Friars, who are to perform the 
religious duties of the place. The se- 
pulchral monument will present the 
statues of Andre Hoffer, the Duc d’ 
Enghien, Kleber, Palm the Bookseller, 
Pichegru and Stofflet. 


Accounts from Berlin state, that the 
celebrated A. von Kotzebue arrived at 
_ Koningsberg on the 4th of May, and 
was proceeding to Weimar, whence 
he is to make reports to the Russian gov- 
ernment relative to the state of literature 
and public opinion in Germany. 


The remains of thelamented M. Hen- 
vi de Laroche-Jaquelin, were on the 
7th of last month removed from the 
place in which they had been interred, 
and conveyed to the tomb of his family. 
The following lines were inscribed over 
the door of the parochial church in which 
the cenotaph had been erected : 


Les honneurs qu’on rend aux heros 
Sont en hommage 8 tous les braves. 
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which is considered by connoisseurs to 
be the very best work of that artist. 


FOREIGN AFFECTATION. 

Tt has been a frequent and favourite 
point, with our moralists, to laugh at that 
species of folly which so often induces 
people in this country to warble Italian 
scenes and canzonets, without under- 
standing a word of the language: we are 
not however, singular in this ; for there 
is a similar custom existing amongst a 
savage people in the South Seas, who, 
we are informed by a recent voyager, 
sing in the language of a neighbouring 
groupe of islands, which they affect to 
admire, though very few understand 
what they sing. 


BOTANICAL EFFECTS OF CLIMATE. 

Tt is a newly established fact in Nat- 
ural History, deserving the attention of 
ornamental Botanists, that a much great- 
er proportion of the various species of the 
botanical division of nature, is fitted for 
the endurance of extreme heat than of 
violent cold. Recent writers have drawn 
this observation from an accurate survey 
of vegetation through its distinct grada- 
tions from the polar towards the equato- 
rial regions, marking, in each stage, the 
progressive course. ‘The only exception 
to the general rule is that of the Lichens, 
which are to be found tn all climates, and 
alike unassailable by the extremes of 
each. It is evident from this, that the 
varieties of indigenous plants, increase in 
proportion as we approach the equator ; 
for, although in lands nearest to the pole, 
Spitzbergen and Greenland, the number 
of species do not exceed 30, yet they in- 
crease gradually, thus—Lapland, 534— 
Iceland, 553—Sweden, 1300—Centre 
of Europe, 2000—Piedmont, 2800— 
and 4000 in Jamaica. This is an in- 
creasing ratio which cannot be the effet 
of chance, and is worthy botanical con- 
sideration. But it must be remembered 
that allitude produces a greater change 
than latitude; since it bos been clearly 
ascertained that 4 or 5000 yards io 
elevation in the hottest parts of the globe, 
produce greater changes in temperature 
than 5000 miles in distance trom the 


. equator. 


Prince Esterhazy has lately purchased 
at Rome Chevalier Lundi’s Venus, 


It is also a curious fact, as ascertained 


by Humboldt, that in South America, 


@ 
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plants will grow at a height of 1800 yards 
above that elevation, where on the Alps 
and Pyrenees vegetation ceases. 


SHAKSPEARE, 

We learn from good authority, that 
the celebrated Voss, the translator of 
Homer, Virgil, and other classic authors, 
has resolved to translate into German the 
whole of Shakspeare, in conjunction with 
his two sons ; that he has already revised 
the Tempest ; and is now employed up- 
on Hamlet. This is a very agreeable 
piece of intelligence to the friends of 
German literature, since they may justly 
expect from the pen of so distinguished 
a poet, a more spirited transletion than 
Germany yet can boast, of the works of 
our immortal Bard. The translation by 
the learned Professor Eschenbure of 
Brun-wick, 1s indeed highly esteemed 
for its fidelity, but wholly in prose, and 
besides is deficient in many poetical ex- 
cellencies. Another translation was be- 
gun by the well known M. Schlegel, but 
only about half finished. This transla- 
tion is much admired, but the translator 
seems to have given it up ; and engaged 
as he is in the brilliant societies of Paris, 
it is not very probable that be will have 
{ime to coinplete fis undertaking. 


EXTENSION OF KNOWLEDGE. 

When the Abbot of Westminster pat- 
ronized the first printing press establish- 
ed in England, an intelligent observer 
told him, he was doing that which would 
ruin his own trade. With equal justice 
may we hail the dawn of freedom in the 
_ classical regions of Greece, and the oth- 
er provinces of European Turkey, in 
the fact that a printing press having been 
very recently established at Constantino- 
ple, with the consent of- that govern- 
nent, and, as itis said, at the request of 
his Holiness the Pope. Under the su- 
perintendance of an Italian, several 
works in that language, and also in Latin 
and French, have made their appearance ; 
and it may therefore be surmised that a 
very few years will produce works of 
More importance than the superstition of 
the [talian Schoul, or the frivolity of 
French Essayists. In fact, the sacred 
eause of useful literature and of rea) lib- 
erty may now be aided by British exer- 
“uons ; and the Jonian Islands give us a 
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fair opportunity of restoring to Greece, 
upon honourable principles, these bles- 
sings which we derive from her patriots 
and her poets. 


LE SAVANT A TABLE, 

The French papers announce the 
publication of a work entitled Le Su- 
vant &@ Tuble. tis not a new treatise 
on cookery. Skilful pro‘essors have al- 
ready brought that sublime art to such a 
degree of perfection, that it would be 
diflicult now to suggest any improve- 
ment upon it. Le Suvant a Table is a 
collection of curious observations and 
enquiries respecting a custom which has 
universally prevailed among ancient and 
modern nations : namely that of eating ; 
and |rkewise on the differences and mod- 
ifications which this custom has under- 
gone, owing to the influence of climate 
and the progress of civilization. No 
doubt the most amusing and instructive 
part of this book will be that whick treats 
on the numberless customs which form 
the charm of our repasts, such as that of 
‘drinking healths, which cold etiquette 
and indolent bon-ton would excluce 
from our banquets. On noticing this 
practice, which takes its date from the 
most remote antiquity, the author can- 
not omit mentioning the pious funds 
which are raised in Flanders to enable 
the living to drink to the health of the 
dead, who are always well pleased that 
their friends should intoxicate themselves 
to their honour, as is proved by the (ol- 
lowing passage from a document which 
sufficiently attests the superstitious in-. 
temperance of former times: IJ/letius 
mde recreantur mortui. 


GAS LIGHTS. 

¥t has been a very serions cause of com- 
plaint, that the introduction of Cual Gas inte 
common use has been extremely prejudicial to 
the Greenland trade, that nursery which forins 
our very best and expertest seamen, without 
producing any apparent bevefit for the coal 
trade, which certainly as a nursery for seamen 
is next to the Greenland fishery. If therefore 
the product of the Northern sens coald he sub- 
stituted for coal in the manufacture of gas, at 
ax cheap a rate as from coal, a great natural 
benefit must ensue; and it is gratifying to 
hear that experiments which promise the hap- 
piests results have been tried by a gentleman 
at Hull, who has ascertained that the com- 
mon refuse whale-blubher, hitherto consider- 
ed uscless, will actually afford a mos! copions 
supply of gas atas expense mu. h below that 
of coal gas, andof a nature less avaious and 
unpleasant, 
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Poetry. 


POETRY. 


—Ea 


From the Literary Gazette. 
LINES 


WRITTEN AT FERRARA ON THE IMPRISON- 
MENT OF TA8SO, OCTOBER 1, 1816. 


ROM fields where lucid Po reflects the 
skies, 
Antique Ferrara’s spires and turrets rise ; 
The seat of Mars, the Muses’ haunt of yore, 
But sages’, wits’, and heroes’ boast no more. 
Those dowes where lavish art with nature vied, 
Unppeopled squares, and silent ways divide. 
Here, where through untrod stones the nettle 
springs, 
A lazar-house expands her mournful wings; 
Where meek-ey’dCharity the wretch befriends 
And mroage the groaning wards ber succour 
ends ; 

Within, a court is seen; and underneath, 
A darksome cell, fit tenement of death. 
Arachne there her scanty prey enthrals 
In film suspended from the dripping walls. 
A den so dark, so cheerless, damp, and low 
Would overwhelm gaunt Cerberus with woe. 
Twas there a fiend in human form confin'd 
The frame which harbour’d great Torqoato’s 


mind. 
Methinks as here I stand, the bard appears 
Tended by grief, and nourish’d by bis tears. 
By day both hands sustain his drooping head ; 
Distemper’d dreamsadd terror to his bed ; 
His fretted wrists he writhes, his eye-balls roll; 
Imaginary fiends beset his soul. 
Where’s she, who on her knees to loote his 
chains ; 
Might intercede---repals’d, might soothe his 
pains? 
Base Este, who to cruel bonds decreed 
Him who Aminta sang, and Sion freed, 
When through thy halls with wit and beauty 
gay, 
The night was taught to emulate the day. 
Could'st not one moment from thy revelssteal, 
And from a dungeon’s contrast learn to feel ? 
O wretch! could seven long years no pity 


move, 
hose child was honour’d by a Tasso’s love ? 
is anguish’d soul, his high poetic art, 
Could they not move the stony from thy heart ? 
See Tasso mount on high with laurels crown’d, 
Saints cheer their guest, and seraphs smile 
around 3 
Mate are their harps, and the celestial choir 
Steal inspiration from the poct’s fire. 
But thou, fell Este, in the gulf below 
Shalt drain the chalice of his earthly woe, 
Nor shall thy tortur’d breast a beav’nly Sion 
know. C. K. 


ee 
From the New Monthly Magazise. 


FAME. 
| Ww AT is fame ? an empty bubble 


Floating on a sea of trouble, 
Hard to win, but easy lost, 
Seldom valued at its cost ; 
Sought by all, by few obtain’d, 
Not enjoy’d when it is gain‘d ; 


Like the echo of the horn, . 
Like the dew at early morn, 
Glittering for awhile, and then 
Soon it vanishes again ; 
hen the trumpet’s sound is o’er, 

“Cho answers then no more ; 
Mortals see the empty prize 
Glitt’ring in their eager eyes ; 
Emulation fires the heart, 
Envy prompts with meaner art, 
Pale revenge and angry strife, 
Then creep int’ embitter life ; 
He who thirsts for fame will find 

Little real peace of mind, 
Ever anxious to obtain it, 
Anxious still if he sheald gain it ; 
’Tis indeed an empty bubble 
Floating on aseaof trouble. R. Prisar. 


——y 


From the Monthly Magazine, 


ROUNDELAY, 
Supposed to be written by an Unfortunate Peet. 


Oise dark Oblivion, gently come, 
. And all my joys and sorrows hide ; 
And I will bless thee as my bome, 
And I will love thee as my bride ; 
And few shall be 
The tears for me, 
When I ayh laid beneath the tree. 


Genius and Goodness wil] not grieve, 
On one, so Worthless, tears bestow ; 
Or supercitious greatness heave 
A sigh to honour one so low ; 
But few must be 
The tears for me, 
When I am laid beneath the tree. 


That sun’s bright beams bid nations live, 
But all for me unnoticed shine ; 
These breezes peace and pleasure give, 
But peace and pleasure are not mine. 
For few must be, 
The tears for me, 
When I am laid beneath the tree. 


Yet welcome, hour of parting breath, 
Come, sure unerring dart—-there’s reom 
For sorrow in the arms of death, 
For disappointment in the tomb ; 
Though few must be 
The tears for me, 
When I am laid beneath the tree. 


What tho’ the slambers there be deep, 
Tho’ not by kind remembrance blest, 
To slumber is to cease to weep, 
To sleep forgotten, is to rest. 
h ! sound shall be, 
The rest for me, 
When I am laid beneath the tree. 


Kentish Town. Henry Negevg. 
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from the Geatieman's Magazine. 


*,* The following isan unpublished Poem of 
CHATTERTON, written by him on the back 
of the title of Mrs. Haywoop’s Poems, now 
in the library of WaLrer Savace Lanpon, 


) = 
ET Sappho’s name be heard no more, 
Or Dido’s fate by Bards be sung, 
hen on the billow-beaten shore 
The echo of Zneas rung. = 


Love, the proud ruler of the breast, 
Proud and impatient of control, 
En ev’ry Novel stands confest, 
Waking to Nature’s scene the soul. 


Haywood ! thy genius was divine, 
he softer passions own’d thy sway ! 
Thy easy prose, thy tlowing line, 
ccomplishments supreme display. 


Pope, son of envy and of fame, 
enn’d the invidious line in vain 3 
To blast thy literary name 
Exceeds the power of human strain. 


Ye gay, ye sensible, ye fair. 
To what her genius wrote, attend ; 
You'll find engaging morals there 
To belp the lover and the friend. 


=e piers 
From the Europeaa Magaine. 
LEGEND OF DUNBAR. 
By the Author of Hobenelm, Love's Visit, Ke. 


ORD PATRICK from his home lies far, 
And the death-bird screams over old 
Dunbar 3; 
His bound has forgotten bis native land ; 
His warhorse stoops to another hand ; 
No traveller treads that lonely way, 
Save the Paimer from Cheviot's mountain grey. 
And that pale musing wand’rer signs, 
With bhghted cheek and hollow eyes, 
As ou his pilgrim-staff reposed, 
He leans beside the charchi-yard bound, 
Gazing op many a mossy mound, 
O’er gentle hearts for ever closed. 
Fle loves upon that turf to rest, 
Yet there 1s 10 his lonely breast 
No relic of love-halluw'd days. 
Such as in sweet remembrance stays, 

Like summer flow’rs that softly breathe, 
Though time has shrank the rosy wreath. 
The tountain of his joy is dried, 

And the rich channel it supplied 

Is cow a chasm dark and deep, 

Where weeds aad baleful serpents creep. 
A mourner sits in the roofless aisle 

Of old Dunbar’s forsaken pile, 

Where, stretch’d upon bis shield of pride, 
A warrior’s form lies sanctitied. 

With upraised palms, together prest, 
Signing his hope of holy rest. 

* Lady!” the Palmer said, and frown’d, 
“Thy locks are smooth and jet-black yet, 
Thine eyes tor lovers’ lamps are fit, 

Why sitt’et thou on this loncly mound ?” 
Oo that sair lady’s face awhile 

Dweilt such a chill and chargeless sinile, 
As parts the pale lips of the dead, 

Wheu life, but not its look, is fled. 

* [have seen royal banners bow’d, 

And now the wild fox hides her young 
Where nuble Patrick's trophies nung, 
While wine-cups cheer’d his vassal croud. 

He lies forgut-—yet there is one 


¢ 
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Wo would not blame a secret sigh, 
From pomp and mirthful pageants won, 
To grace his long-past obsequy ! | 
The pages of his bier are gone, 

The banner and the pall are roll'd: 
They gave him here a silent stone, 

And deem’d the tale of mourning told, 
They urge the feast, the dance, the race, 

To wear that printless tale away--- 

I only see his vacant place 
And grieve at even Grief’s decay. 

O who would amile on living worth ? 
The noblest is remember'd not—- 

O who shall welcome Hooour’s birth, 
When Honour’s self lies bere forgut ! 

But, Palmer, thou hast hoary hair, 

And many a year of brooding care 

Has sunk thy cheek and dimm’d thine eye ; 

Tell then if ought beneath the sky 

Is happiness which mao may share.” 

Lowly the Palmer bent his knee-— 

* Thy thoughts are earthly things above ; 

Yet apace on earth may be, 

And ag’d men teach the ph pat a 

It has the eye and voice of Love, 

But walks and dwells with Charity. 

Love has a tongue which dare not praise, 
But language in its silence dwells. 

Love has an eye that cannot gaze, 

Yet with a glance its secret tells. 

The lip» the cheek, have magic speech, 
A blush may plead---a smile persuade 5 

But hearts are dumb, and none car teach 
The rebel tongue to lend them aid. 

And Charity from mortal sight 
Retires its busy glance to shun: 

She walks in shadow, but has light 
From him whose eye is iv the Sun. 

She loves the valley, and her rest 
In the world-wearied heart's recess; 

And once, when man was Eden's guest, 
He knew, and call’d her happiness.” —- 

Smiling, the Lady stoop’d to mie 

Her maple cup at Deva’s rill--- --- 

¢ Palmer! (she cried) the widow’s cruse 

Yields not tae spicy purple juice ; 

Yet take this draught---a boon so small 

She weeps to give, but gives thee all.” 

S: ftly she smiled, and meekly spoke—- -—- 

Why shook the Palmer as he quall’d 

From hands so fair the gentle draught, 

With lifted eye and loosen'’d cloak 

Back from his shining armour thrown 

The red light of the fading west 

Seem’d on his shrivell'd brow to rest, 

Like glory on a broken throne, 

“ Fair Lady, thou hast tauglit me well 

How happiness on earth may dwell. 

It is when bending by the grave 
Of him who stung tny trusting heart, 
And rent away its dearest part, 

T learn to bless, forgive, and save ! 
Thou know’st me now ! but never yet 

Did hate the cup of peace repay : 

A dagger’s hilt wonld ill befit 
The hand which thus on thine Play. 

1 loved thee when no eye but mine 
Upon thy virgin beauty dwelt: 

1 Joved thee, for no heart tut thine 
A captive’s silent sorrow: felt. 

Thy hu-band wrong’d me---{ am he 
Whose vengeance laid thy banners low ; 
But never to a nobler fee 

Did holy eartn give sepulchre. 

They said thy monarch’s heart was chil, 
But Lady ! Jook on mine, and learn 

How deep lencat’ a frozen hill 
A ueveredying fame may buro. 


” 10 


Fair Agnes !--Iceland spriogs are soft ; 

The sun in polar climes is bright !—- 
And Love's own gentle planet oft 

Beauws fairest in the wintry night. 

Lady! yon pale rowad moon shall wane, 
Ere with his pilgrim staff again 

A Palmer at thy gate shall stand 
Theo fill the goblet to the brim 
The taper and the hearth fire trim, 

Thy boon may bless a monarch's hand : 
Turo, mourner, to thy home, and prove 
Kings vanquish noble foes by love.”’--- -— — 
Ere the new moon’s silver barn was bow'd, 
The Lady sat in ber castle proad :--- 
Hight ca ber hall a goblet shone 
Of toe onyx pale and the purple stone, 
And its base was a gem so pars and bright, 
It seem’d an orb of golden light. 
The heart-worn pilgrim’s sorrows sank 
Whene'er of that precioas cup he drank 3 
But he who would its sweetuess prove 

This legend on its brim may see, 
Tf his eye and tongue are true to love, 

And his heart and band to Charity. V. 

January 1517. 

ee 
From the New Monthly Magazine, 


FRAGMENT SBOE PUBLISHED \. 
OR, sure, to quit the object that we love, 


And absence’ pangs perhaps for ever 
prove 5 
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To bid a long farewell to all that's dear, 

Nor stay todry Affection’s hallow’'d tear; 

To know one’s self the cause of woman’s grief, 

And yet refuse to lend the wish'd relief--—- 

Or more or Jess than man's mast be that heart 

Which could cousent to act sv sad a part, 

Nor feel the inward pang which love must 
know, 

Love, strong io pleasure, stronger still in woe. 


There isa time when Flope’s delasive ray 

No more begurles life's solitary day ! 

When calm Reflection sheds its faiuter beam, 

And sais the thoughtless sleeper in his 
are 3 

Tis then the mind reflects on days gone bs, 

And pays the parting tribute of a sigh ; 

Tuinks on those halcyeo hours which once 
have been, 

Then turns ta zaze upon Life’s later scene ; 

Sad though it be, still in this hour of night 

One joy remains to glad his wearied sight ; 

One charm exists, and only one below 

To heighten pleasure and to lessen woe-— 

*Tis woman's smile ! that gilds the cheerless 


Ys 
Tis woman's love ! that laughs the storm 
away ! R. 


Sept. 1817. 
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R Waranrt, surgeon, &c. of Bristol, has 

nearly ready for publication a work on 
the Human Ear, in which the stracture and 
functionsof that organ will be anatomically and 
physically explained ; the means considered 
not only of restoring its integrity when vitiat- 
ed, but of preventing many of the diseases 
with which it isaffected, and some observations 
on the causes of the alarming increase of the 
deat and dumb ; illustrated by descriptive 
etchings. 

Mr. J. Tatrowhas found, from recent ex- 
periments, that vegetables like animals con- 
vert the oxygen of the atmosphere into car- 
bonic acid gas; and that those very gases 
which are fatal to animals are equally so to 
vegetables. By observations on the eflects of 
fruits, lowers, new-cut grass, &c. on the at- 
mosphere, he has found that in most cases the 
whole of the oxygen was converted iuto car- 
bonic acid gis ina few days. 

Tt is expected that Nr. ABernernay will 
publish his excellent observations on the dis- 
coveries of the late celebrated John Hunter 
in comparative and human anatomy, delivered 
at the College of Surgeons during his lectures, 
He has shewn that we are in reality indebted 
to Huoter fur many facts in natural history 
andthe kindred sciences appropriated to them- 
selves by the nodern writers oa physivlogy. 

Dr. Doos, of Wort«ster, announced some 
tme since his intended publication of The 
Pavsician’s Practical Companion, which was 
to contain the nates al and chemical history of 
every medicine and ivane:ly of distinguished 


efficacy, together with a fall description of 
their opcrationsand medical uses. The plan 
of this undertaking is now considerably ex- 
tended 5 and it will embrace definitions of all 
the acnte and dangerous diseases, both medic- 
al and surgical, particularly those which come 
under the cognizance of the physician, such 
as the various kinds of fevers, inflammations, 
&c. ; likewise their symptoms, causes, diag- 
nosis, prognosis, and the must recent and best 
modes of cure. ° 

A complete Treatise on British Field Sports, 
comprehending the whole of them, their at- 
tendant Customs and Laws, is announced for 
peers by a Mr. Scott, who describes 
imself in his Address as an Old and Experi- 
— Sportsmaa. The work is to appear in 

arts. 


Sir Ww. Apaws will speedily publish io an_ 


8vo. volume, A Practical Inquiry into the 
Causes of the frequent Failure of the Opera- 
tions of extracting and depressing the Cata- 
ract, and the Description of a new and iim- 
proved serics of Operations, by the practice 
of which most of the causes of failure may be 
avoided. 

Fawity Meoiciwes.---The impropriety of 
quacking with what are commonly called 
** Family Medicines,” is clearly proved by 
the circumstance stated by hire Everard 
Brande, of a lady taking two tea-spoonfalls of 
magnesia every night for two years, until a 
concreted mass was formed which produced 
the most acute pains, and could only be re- 
moved by the most powcrful applications. 
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SUPERSTITION. 


one para, 
THE MIRACULOUS IMAGE AT HALLE, 
From the Geatleman’s Megaziae. 


ERSTITION has ever been a Netherlands which has been so much 
strong feature in the religious charac- frequented by Pilgrims as Halle. So- 
ter of the Belgians, of which the town vereign Princes, in former days, used to 
of Halle affords a conspicuous example. vie with each other in the value and 
The Topographical accounts which I splendour of their offerings to the Mi- 
have seen Of this place having been raculous Image; nor has the shrine of 
written by bigoted Papists, seem to have Our Lady been more indebted to any 
almost lost sight of every topic but one. royal devotees than to Albert and Isabella, 
For be it knewn that Hallo has been who governed the Spanish Low Coun- 
renowned for ages as the favoured resi- tries during the early part of the seven- 
dence of an image of the Virgin Mary, teenth century with distinguished equity 
which is called, by way of eminence, and benevolence. Those excellent 
the Miraculous Image of our Lady ; and Sovereigns, who gave implicit credit to 
is regarded with no less veneration by all the traditionary legends of monks and 
the Flemish Devotees, than was the hermits, and who devoutly swallowed 
Wooden Image of Pallas, which the all the wonders that had been ascribed to 
Trojans firmly believed to have fallen the Image at Halle, were fully persuaded 
down from Heaven. As the Trojans that the patronage of the Holy Virgia 
reckoned their Capital secure while the was the surest guarantee of what they 
Palladium remained in the Citadel, so had most sincerely at heart, the prosperity 
the devctees of Halle regard the Miracu- and glory of their country; and they 
lous Image of their Goddess as the dedicated much of their time to the 
Palladium of their town. And as the worship of her Image at Halle. In the 
vepresentative of the T'ritonian Goddess study of human nature we sometimes 
is said to have emitted flames of fire from meet with strange anomalies ; and the 
her eye-balls, on being conveyed by the Historian, in the delineation of character, 
sacrilegious hands of Diomedes and has often to record inconsistencies that 
Ulysses into the Grecian camp, so the excite the pity ofa rational Christiaa, 
Image of our Lady at Halle is reported while they draw asmile from the Philoso- 
to have shed copious floods of tears on pher, or a sneer of contempt from the 
the introduction of the Lutheran Heresy Infidel This remark hath been sug- 
into Belgium. ‘There is no place in the gested by a review of the churacters of 
SH = Atnexrom. Vol. 2. Albert and Isabella, in whom the 
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weakest superstition was united with 
meatal vigour and firmness in the gov- 
ernment of their subjects, and with per- 
severing application to business. It has 
been remarked by.a sensible and well- 
informed Writer*, that “much of the 
superstition of the Catholic provinces 
may justly be traced back to the reign of 
Albert and Isabella ;” and yet they were 
the munificent patrons of Genius and 
Learning. And in no era of the history 
of that country did the Arts and Sciences 
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wherein he gravely admits the truth of 


all the wonderful works which had been . 


ascribed to the Image of the Queen of 
Heaven; a Book, which a Topographer 
of Halle with no less gravity asserts, the 
Heretics have never been able to con- 
fute. Ifany reader will take the trouble 
of consulting Bayle’s Life of Lipsius, I 
am inclined to think he will rise oni the 
perusal of it with a strong suspicion that 
Lipsius must have been laughing in his 
sleeve while he was descanting on the 


flourish with more lustre than during praises of his Goddess, as he styles her 
their mild and auspicious sway: the in a Copy of Verses which he presented 
Arts of Painting, Sculpture, and Archi- to heron the consecration of a Silver 
tecture, were eminently protected and Pen which he suspended before her altar. 


encouraged by them. 


«“ Then Sculpture and her sister Art revive, 

Stones leap’d to form, and rocks began to live: 

With sweeter notes each rising temple rung.” 
Pore’s Essay on Criticism. 


The celebrated Justus Lipsius, whose 
name shines with such splendour in the 
annals of Classical and Critical Learn- 
ing, was honoured with peculiar marks 
of their favour; and their admiration of 
that great Scholar was, no doubt, heigh- 
aened by his coming forward as the 
champion of the Miraculons Image of 
Our Lady at Halle. Lipsius, whether 
from the same superstitious weakness 
whieh characterized his Sovereigns, or 
(which is more probable, from the gen- 
eral course of his life, as related by 
Bayle and others) from courtly adulation, 
and a thirst of popular applause, publish- 
ed a Book, entitled Hallensis Virgo, 


The Miraculous Image of Our Lady 
is preserved in one of the chapels of the 
parish church of St. Martin ; and the 
Anniversary of the Kene-Masse, or, as 
we should term it, of the Wake Sunday, 
is a greatday at Halle. On that day 
the Image of the Virgin is carried about 
the town in solersn procession, attended 
by the magistrates, and by deputies from 
twelve neighbouring cities and towns, 
amidst a vast concourse of people. 
have never witnessed a procession at a 
Kene-Masse without thinking of the 
learned Dr. Middleton’s comparison be- 
tween Rome Pagan and Rome Papal, 
together with the following lines from 
Pope’s Dunciad : 


‘© See Peter's Keys some christen’d Jove 
adorn, 

And Pan to Moses lends his Pagan born ; 

See graceless Venus to a virgin turn'd, 

Or Phidias broken, and Apelies burn’d.” 


PRESENT STATE OF ENGLISH POETRY. 


POETICAL STYLE OF LORD BYRON. 
J AM surprised, that amidst all the dif- 

ferent attempts made to classify the 
genius of Lord Byron, be has never 
aa compared with Dante. Both po- 
ets the same intensity of passion 
and force of thought, the same neglect 
of grace, the same reiteration of stroke 
upon stroke, which produces in the ag- 
gregate, the effect of sublimity ; and the 


* Shaw's Sketches of the Histo f th 
Austrian Netherlands. we 


same power of conveying all that is hor- 
rible and grand, through the medium of 
emotion, rather than of description. 
That singular fragment called Darkness, 
though without any adequate object in 
view, which could justify it as a compo- 
sition, contains, nevertheless, more con- 
vincing proofs of this affinity between 
them, than any other of Lord Byron's 
sketches. So far as it goes, it may 
match with many passages of the In- 
ferno, in terrific fancy, and in the pow- 


“ 
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er of extracting poetical. results from 
apres ar causes. With all its faults, 

consider it the finest specimen we have 
hitherto had, of his Lordship’s abilities. 

One may clearly perceive, in the suc- 
cessive publications of this noble author, 
the gradual improvement of his poetical 
faculties, as time and experience contri- 
buted to mature them. Nay; one might 
even imagine such an improvement visi- 
ble in the latter passages of his firat Childe 
Harold, as compared with its commence- 
ment. But I regret to say, that neither 
practice nor precept has produced any 
refinement in his style ; on the contrary, 
this has sensibly deteriorated. If poetry 
be the perfection of thought and lan- 
guage, and if language be the vehicle for 
conveying thought, both these qualities, 
and with them poetry itself, are injured 
by carelessness of diction, But as other 
critics have sufficiently animadverted on 
the broader features of his writings, the 
plot, the sentiments, and the characters ; 
and as they have almost totally neglected 
that sort of verbal criticism, which,though 
minute, is oot therefore unimportant, and 
which every critic, from Longinus down 
to Blair, has conceived necessary, I shall 
confine myself, almost exclusively, both 
in this and subsequent essays, to the con- 
sideration of style. 

So far, then, as style, by the glowing 
combination of words, by the nervous 
terseness of sentences, by harmony, by 
adequacy, and by magnificence, consti- 
tutes an essential part of good writing, 
so far Lord Byron fails. Almost every 
impurity and inaccuracy of diction,which 
had gradually been weeded from cur 
language during the last century, we find 
again springing up in his works. [I will 
take a passage at random. 


‘s Js’t not enough, unbappy thing, to know 
Thou art ? Is this a boon so kindly given, 
That being, thou would be again, and go 
Thou knowest not, reck’st not to what region,so 
On earth no more, but mingled with the skies? 
Still wilt thou dream on futare joy ard woe? 
Regard aod weigh yon dust before it flies. 
That little urn saith more than thousand 
homilies. / 


Here some of the pauses are placed 
too near the beginning or ending of suc- 
cessive lines, {s't is a most ungraceful 
abbreviation—saith, though perhaps in 
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the present instance appropriate, is quaint 

—so is too weak a word for a termina- 

tion—and Aomilies has neither rhyme 

nor accent to recommend it. This is 

even a favorable specimen ; but open 

any where, and the same faults sull ap- 

pear. 

* J’ve scaped a bloodier hour than this.” ‘“‘Now 
perils past.” 

s¢ And fire unquenched, unquenchable--- 
around, within thy heart shall dwell.’ | 


Fpithets, those vigorous auxiliaries of 
ey: are but thinly scattered through 
is peems, whose natural dryness and 
austerity want the relief of such orna- 
ments. The following beautiful simile 
in the Childe Harold, starts out of the 
gloomy canvas with all the grace of con- 
trast. Speaking of the Spanish Heroines, 
who, though they fought for their couv- 
try, were not the less gentle and be- 
witching, 
“Tis but the fendrr fierceness of the dove, 
Pecking the hand that hovers o’er her mate.” 


T shall now quote a stanza for the pur- 
pose of proving, that this author does not 
fail in elegance or correctness, from mere 
inability ; and, that his thoughts, so far 
from being enfeebled, are much strength- 
ened by these qualities. 


“ Tis an old lesson ; Time approves it true, 

And those who know it best, deplore it most. 

When all is won that all desire to woo, 

The paltry prize is bardly worth the cost. 

Youth wasted, mind degraded, honor lost ; 

These are thy freits, successful Passion, these! 

If, kindly cruel, early hope is crost, 

Still to the last it rankles, a disease, 

Not to be cured when Leve itself forgets to 
please.” 


On the whole, I would say, that Lord 
Byron displays in his performances, the 
mind of a great poet, but denies himself 
the benefit which he might derive from 
the art of poetry. From this art he bor- 
rows nothing but its metre. He does 
not adorn or refine, or elpvate that me- 
tre. Hedepends too much upon the 
strength of his conception, or upon the 
profundity of his emotion, and does not 
sufficiently consider, that a strong idea 
may be still strengthened, and a beaut- 
ful one made atill more beautiful, by the 
language in which it is couched. Had 
he, for instance, told us, that the dove 
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possessed both tenderness and fierceness, 
instead of a “tender fierceness,” the 
thought would still have remained the 
same, but would assuredly have lost all 
its poetical value. To conclude, I must 
assert, after a sedulous and candid ex- 
amination of his writings, that he has not 
yet produced any which do justice to his 
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own genius; hut that if he would select 
some subject of popular and permanent 
interest and not unsuitable to his own 
peculiar genius, he might, by saperad- 
ding the elegance and purity of moderna 
diction, to the force and freedom of an- 
cient thought, execute a work, which 
* posterity would not willingly let die.” 


OTTO VON KOTZEBUE’S VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD. 


Er 
From the Literary Gazette. 


Extract from the Journal of the 
circumnavigator Otto Von Kot- 
aebue, sent to his Father.---Com- 
municated by the latter. 


Talcagnano, 3d of March, 1816, 
(Continued. ) 


ROM this place I directed my course 
to Easter Island, and arrived on the 
28th in Cook’s Bay. Two boats rowed 
to meet us, each of which had in it only 
two Islanders, and could contain no 


not stir from the shore, many went up to 
the knee in the water, and many more 
swam round our boats. At last one 
among them tried to drive the others 
away on the one side, but they rushed 
forward in crowcs to the other, dancing, 
screaming, and throwing their bodies 
into all manner of cootortions. Schisch- 
mareff, who had never been before 
among the Savages, was almost out of 
his wits with astonishment, and at last 


more: a third was fishing at the end of began to think that they were not mea 


the Bay. I was surprised at seeing 
three boats, as La Peyrouse had found 


but monkies. 
I retired with my boats from the shore, 
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there only three in all, and thought that hoping that the Islanders would be less 
the inhabitants would soon be without importunate, and many swam after us to 
any boats for want of wood. Those exchange fruit for iron. While I was 
which we saw perfectly agreed with La distributing some presents among them, 
Peyrouse’s description, and were put we were saluted from theshore with a 


together of little pieces of wood. The 
savages did not venture to come close to 
the ship, but remained at a little distance, 
‘ showed us fruit, spoke vety loud, and 
rowed in alittle while again to shore. 
Lieutenant Schischmareff sought, and 
soon found a good anchoring place. 
While he was taking soundings, a great 
many Islanders kept swimming around, 
who gave him fruit for pieces of iron 
hoops. I myself with seventeen men 
resolved to go on shore in the long-boat. 
About a thousand Savages seemed to be 
waiting with impatience on the beach for 
our landing; they danced, screamed, 
and twisted their bodies in the strangest 
manner. As their number was so very 
great, and al had crowded altogether 
in one place, J judged it proper not to 
leave the boats till they had retired from 
the beach; but to induce them to do 
that was not very easy. They seemed 
to understand my sigos very well, but 


their curiosity was too great, they would 


shower of stones. Now I had a few 
musket-sbots fired over their heads. This 
had someeffect on them, and they directly 
left the beach, and we landed without 
difficulty, but we got immediateiy among 
such a multitude, that in case of an attack, 
we should have heen in great danger; 
even the retreat would have been difficult, 
as the boats stood in the surf, and it 
would have heen hardly possible to reach 
them. J could not venture farther into 
the country, but looked directly for the 
curious statues which distinguished this 
island, and which from the description 
must be near the place where I was: but 
I discovered only the ruins of one of 
them, with its pedestal, which is not 
damaged ; all the others seein to have 
been totally destroyed, for I was on the 
very spot where the largest formerly 
stood. It was not till we sailed round 
the South point that we discovered some 
statues of no great height. God knows 
whether the Europeans or the Islanders 
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themselves performed this feat. I suspect 
the Europeans; for what else can have 
excited the distrust of the Savages, who 
received La Peyrouse with the greatest 
friendship? In general, these Savages 
are of a middle stature, well shaped, and 
of acopper colour, but some of them are 
tolerably white; all are tattooed, but a 
few only over the whole body. Many 
had painted their faces in a frightful 
maoner with a red and white; among 


those who were not painted we discov- 


ered some not unpleasing countenances. 
The few women who shewed themselves 
werc old and ugly. ‘T'o judge from the 
cheerfulness of the Savages, they were 
very well satisfied with their situation. 
Of provisions, they seem to bave no 
want. They brought us a great quantity 
of banians, yams, and potatoes, sugar- 
cane, &c. ‘Their fields,covered with the 
most beautiful verdure, are regularly 
@ivided into squares, which affurd the 
eve a very pleasing prospect. The seeds 
which La Peyrouse distributed there 
have probubly not succeeded, for we 
saw no fruit of them, nor any sheep, nor 
pigs, which ought to have increased very 
much. Poultry they seem not to have 
in much abundance, for they brought 
only one fowl forsale. Their habita- 
tions are just as La Peyrouse describes 
them. ‘Ihe long bouse which is marked 
upon his map stands still on the same 
scite, ag does also the stone hut on the 
shore. As we retired to our boat a 
great many people collected on the shore, 
and their cries were dreadful. As we 
retired they again threw many stones at 
us, we could not therefore expect any 
better treatment the next day, and ac- 
cordingly set sail immediately. 

The voyage from Cronstadt to Chili 
had lasted longer than had been calcu- 
Jated, and therefore there remained not 
so much time for the researches in the 
South Sea. I found myself obliged to 
shorten the plan, and directed my course 
directly to the Islands discovered by 
Schouten and Lemaire. The nights 
were very warm, for which reason we 
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all slept on deck. On the night of the 
10th of April, I was visited by an une 
expected guest: J felt something move 
a little under my quilt; just awahing 
from a sound sleep, I stretched forth 
my hand, much alarmed,. to catch 
it. I felt something cold and alive; by 
the light of the moon I saw it tobe a 
flying-fish, and I am probably the ouly 

rson who ever caught a fish in bed. 

On the 13th of April, I was on the 
very same spot on which Arrowstmith’'s 
map marks the island of St. Pablo, but I 
had not the slightest sign of being near 
land. On the 15th, we had a high 
wind, accomparied with a heavy shower 
of rain, the sky was very bluck, and it 
lightened all around; but suspecting 
land to be near, I would not venture to 
continue my course in this dark night,but 
tacked. On the J€th. the man at the 
mast-head suddenly called out “land.” 
This word made me start, as I did not 
expect land in this longitude, and con- 
sequently the hope of making a new 
discovery flashed across my mind. It 
was asmall and very low Island, which 
one could see from the mast-head at the 
distance of ten leagues at most, of a 
pleasing appearance, in some places 
thickly covered with wood, and surround- 
ed with coral reefs, on which the surf 
broke violently; in the middle of the 
island is a little lake. To land was too 
dangerous; we did not discover the 
slightest sign of inhabitants, nor any 
cocoa-trees. From the description, this 
island is something like the Dogs Island; 
but this proves little, az all coral islands 
resemble each other. Besides, there is 
a difference in the latitude of 21°. This 
discovery may therefore be a new one. 
However I have called this island the 
Doubtful Island, and leave others to 
ascertain the fact hereafter, I next di- 
rected my course to the West, but lay- 
toin the night, which is to be recom- 
mended to every navigator in these 
parts, as otherwise the reefs of this 
island are scarcely to be avoided. 


To be continued. 
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OR MAN EATERS.* 
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From the Monthly Magazinc. 


8! 
OTWITHSTANDING the bles- 
sings of civilization are daily ex- 
tending themselves into countries for- 
merly unknown, still there is too much 
reason to think, that the horrible custom 
which I am going to mention is prac- 
tised by various tribes inhabiting the 
internal parts of Africa and America. 
It is a gratifying reflection, however, 
that feeding on human flesh does not 
exist in any country where the clouds 
of barbarism and ignorance have been 
dispelled ; and we may look forward with 
confidence to the time, when the prac- 
tice will be recollected with disgust and 
horror by the very people that now fol- 

low it. 

Setting aside the fictionsof the heathen 
mythologists, tradition informs us of 
many nations with whom the banquet of 
human flesh was customary. ‘The Me- 
lanchlanian,§ Massagetian, and Esse- 
donian Scythians, all followed it. 

The Massagete were accustomed to 
kill their old people, and a number of 
cattle in honor of the occasion, with 
which they made a feast; as this was con- 
sidered by them the most happy death, 
and those were esteemed damned who 
died merely of sickness.t 

When any of the lssedones|| lost his 
father, the relations used to bring a 
number of cattle, which, having killed 
and cut in pieces, with the dead body, 
they mixed all together, and served it 
up at a feast; the head of the deceased 
was however preserved, cleansed, and 
set in gold; and every year solemo 
sacrifices offered up to it. 

Ditierent authors have also mentioned 
Scythians, inhabiting the coast of the 
Euxine Sea, who cut the throats of all 
strangers found amongst them, fed upon 
their flesh, and made pots and drinking- 
vessels of their sculls, when dried.{ 

Amongst the Padai of India—when 

© ee Cannibals that each other ent, 
‘The Anthropophuyi.—= _ Shak 
§ Melanchl«ni omnes indumnenta are gerunt, 


unde et cofmuinen habent, qui soli ex humana 
carne rescuntur, institus Scythecis utentes.—Here 
odot, lib. iv. 107.  . 
+ Lib. i. 216. | Lib. iv. 26. 
¢ Strubo, lib. vii, 298. 


any one fell sick, he was immediately 
sacrificed ; or, if he reached an advanced 
age, he experienced the same fate.t-— 
Herrera mentions that there were great 
markets in China, furnished wholly with 
human flesh, for the better sort of people. 

Io every part of the new world, it 
appears, there were people to whom the 
practice was familiar; and I am afraid 
It is not yet wholly neglected. Cortes 
mentions that his Indian auxiliaries, at 
the sicge of Mexico in 1521, had one 
means of subsistence more than the Spa- 
niards, viz. they fed upon the Mexicans 
they killed in battle. B. Diaz confirms 
his relation, adding, that the Indians, 
when they returned from Mexico to 
their own country, carried with them 
larze quantities of the flesh of the Mexi- 
cans, salted or dried, as a most accept- 
able present to their friends, that they 
might have the pleasure of feeding upon 
the bodies of their enemies in ther festi- 
vals—Duning the same siege the Mexi- 
cans devoured with greediness the Spa- 
niards and Tlascalans, whom they took 
prisoners.{ The natives of the Carib- 
bean Islands were cannibals; and the 
Caribs of the Main Land were seen, in 
1764, to eat the flesh of the Maroons 
that had revolted -against the Dutch, in 
their settlements on the Berbice; they 
are also reported to have made eunuchs 
of their children, in order to fatten and 
eat them. 

In numbers of the American tribes it 
is the custom to devour their prisoners 
of war, after submitting them to the 
most exquisite tortures which savage 
enthusiasm can invent. A scaffvid ts 
erected, and the prisoner ticd to the 
stake; where he sings bis own death- 
song, and prepares for the torturcs. 
They begin at the extremity of his body, 
and gradually approach the more vital 
parts; one plucks out his nails by the 
roots; another, with his teeth, tears off 
the flesh from his fingers; a thied thrusts 


— 


+ Idvoque cum hac dev causa, tum quia omnes qua 
in Moreum incidunt, necantur, non muiti sane earugas 
ad senectutem perveniunt.—Herodot, ib. 1, 

¢ Cort. Relat, 176; Bern. Dinz de Castillo Con- 
quist, de In N. Espagna, p.156 and 157; aud Robcit- 
son’s America, p. 463 and 495, vol. ite 
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his finger, already mangled, into the 
bowl of @ pipe, and smokes it like to- 
bacco: others pound his toes and fingers 
between two stones ; and, in short, every 
invention to torture they can think of is 
made use of—till nature sinks under the 
accumulated sufferings, or one of the 
chiefs, whether out of compassion or 
tired ofcruelty puts an end to his life 
with a club or a dagger. The body is 
then put into the kettle, and succeeded 
by a repast as barbarous as the preceding 
treatment.* 
This is more especially the custom 
with the North Americans ; their south- 
ern neighbours gratify their vengeance 
#0 @ manner somewhat different, M.de 
Lery, and Stadius, a German officer, 
who was in captivity amongst the Tou- 
pinambos for nine years, narrate that 
they fed upon the bodies of their pri- 
soners under the most horrid circum- 
stances; and the latter escaped the same 
fate by extraordinary courage and ad- 
dress, According to them, their pri- 
soners are caressed, and some beautiful 
young woman appointed to solace them ; 
and every artifice made use of to attach 
the captives to life—whilst, at the same 
time, their doom is unalterably fixed ; 
and of course their minds, from being 
exalted with the hope of mercy, fecl a 
corresponding depression when they dis- 
cover it is not to be extended to them : 
and it is for this cruel purpose that it is 
supposed to bedone. On an appointed 
day the tribe assembles ; the prisoner is 
brought forth with great solemnity, and 
dispatched with a single blow: as soon 
as falls, the women seize the borly, 
and dress it for the feast. Their chil- 
dren are besmeared with the blood, in 
order to kindle a hatred of their enemies; 
and all feed, with barbarous exultation, 
upon the flesh of the victim.t The vir- 
tues by which the Toupinambos believe 
they deserved Paradise were revenge, 
and eating abundance of their enemies. 
Some of the Brasilians and Chilese are 
gaid to be anthropophagi ; and to devour 
the bleeding hearts of theirenemies, and 
the bones of their children. 
De la Vega mentions a people of 
Peru, who were accustomed to fatten 
® Meimersonthe Flexibility and Inflexib' ity of the 
different races of Mankind: and “uthric’s Geography 
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and eat the children of their fel. sere 
captives, whom they keptas concabi., ya¢ 
for that purpose ; and who, when they 
had done child-bearing, were also killed 
and eaten. In many parts of America 
where the practice has been abolished, 
it 7 to have been so well known 
in former times, that it has entered into 
the idiom of the language. The Iro- 
quois, when they express a resolution of 
going to war with an enemy, say, “ Let 
us go and eat that nation :” and, if they 
solicit assistance from any other tribe, 
they invite it to “eat broth made of the 
flesh of their enemies."* The same felt 
practices are expressed in their war- 
song—‘ I goto war to revenge the death 
of my brothers; I shall kill; I shallex- 
terminate ; I shall burn my enemies; I 
shall bring away slaves; I shall devour 
their heart, dry their flesh, drink their 
blood: Ishall tear off their scalps, and 
make cups of their scults.”+ 

The inhabitants of New Zealand eat 
the bodies of their enemies; but, it 
would appear, from absolute necessity — 
on account of their want of the necessa- 
nes of life. The natives of Feejee are 
also said to be anthropophagi.t 

The food of the inhabitants of Anriko 
in Africa, is said to be human flesh; and 
human bodies are hung up for sale in 
their shambles ;—conceiving that they 
have an absolute right to dispose of their 
slaves at pleasure, their prisoners of war 
are fatted, killed, and either eaten or 
sold to butchers. It is also said that 
discontented slaves offer themselves for 
food to their masters ; and that persons 
of the nearest relation teed upon each 
other without the least horror, They 
have no graves for the dead—who are 
devoured ag soon as they have expired.§ 

The Giagas, a tribe of savages, in the 
kingdom of Congo, according to Ca- 
vazzi, whose account 1s almost incredi- 
ble, feed on human flesh under the mcst 
shocking circumstances. Some of the 
Jaga princes take pleasure ia eating 
young women ; and a princess is said to 
have been so fond of her gallants, that 
she ate them successively. Five or six 


* Robertson's Amerien, vol. ii. p. 15% 

+ Robertson’s Americ2, vol, ii, p. $62; and Bossu’s 
Traveis Girough Louisiana, vol. i, pe 101. 

$ Hawkesworth's Voyaces, vol. ii. and tit. 

§ Rees’ Cyclopedia, art. Anriko, and art. Jagas. 
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g toen will at once destroy and 
e a captive, by tearing him in pieces. 
South-west of Sennaar are said to be 
many tribes of negroes, feeders on human 
The inhabitants of Mumbos, a 
country north-west of Mocaranga, are 
said to devour their captives and slaves. 
Mr. Marsden*® writes, that the Battas, 
a people of Sumatra, eat human flesh ; 
but not because there is a scarcity of 
food, or asa gluttonous repast—but io 
order to shew their detestation of crimes 
by an ignomisious punishment, and as 
a revenge upon their enemies ;—the ob- 
jects of it are prisoners of war, and 
oftenders condemned for capital crimes. 
W hen sentence is pronounced, the victiin 
is ied to a stake ; and when mortally 

© History of Sumatra. 
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wounded, by lances thrown at him by 
the assembled multitude, they rush upon 
him as in a rage, cut pieces from the 
body, dip them in a dish, previously 
prepared of salt and lemoa-juice, broil 
them slightly, and then swallow the 
morsels with a barbarous enthusiasm : 
in some instances they tear the flesh 
from the carcase with their mouths. It 
is said by some authors that they do not 
eat the bodies of their enemies slain in 
battle ; but, though it be not a general, 
yet it is an occasional, practice. 

There are also many other nations 
who, although they do not est human 
flesh indiscriminately, yet devour de- 
tached parts of the body without the 
least disgust. Puicos. 

Aug. 4, 1817. 


From the Literary Oesctte. 
LETTERS FROM LONDON. 


LETTER V. 


AS you might easily have foreseen, 
from the tenor of a former letter, I 
was not very aed to succeed as a gov- 
eruess. 1 therefore relinquished the 
project, and waited on the lady who had 
promised to make n+ her awanuensis, 
She received me with abundant civility, 
iustituted me on the spot, and introduced 
me in the evening to a literary party. 
These, it seems, are a select few, who 
meet Ouce or twice a week for the pur- 
pose of giving and receiving wisdom, of 
bartering an apologue for an anecdote, 
doling out sententiousness by retuil, and, 
in short, transacting a regular commerce 
of small wit. They consist of certain 
ladies and gentlemen, who have the hap- 
p.tiess, as they themselves say, to he neg- 
lected by the public; and who despise 
the public heartily, and write for it daily. 
They therefore find a prodigious com- 
fort in collecting together, and praising 
each other, since the community will not 
do so for them. And truly, any one 
who heard thei would imagine, that a 
congress of wits was then and there bol- 
den, in formal deputation from the four 
corners oi the globe. 

At first, a serious obstacle presented 
itself against my admission into this so- 
Giety 5 as none but those who had al- 
ready written something, were eligible. 


Fortunately, however, I recollected that 
I once composed an additional verse to 
Lullaby, so was introduced, in due form, 
as a lady, “ who had kindly benefited 
the commonwealth of letters.” 

‘** We congratulate ourselves on soval- 
uable a member,” said a pale gentleman, 
‘for in Cato’s judgment, a verse, a line 
of true simplicity, is worth a whole 
Childe Haroldry of fustian.” 

The room was in raptures at this par- 
ody. ‘ Did you hear that? note that :” 
echoed every where; and every one 
took outa tablet. This is rather an aw- 
ful affair, thought I ; and what a flow 
of soul must needs ensue, when people 
are talking for immortality ! 

“ As you are about entering upon a 
literary life,” continued the pale gentle- 
man, “ allow me, Madan, to obtrude a 
few admonitory observations ; for though 
some men are born with a desire to mind 
their own business, all men are born with 
a fondness for interfering with the affairs 
of others.” 

Tablets and exclamnations were now 
at work again. 

“ If your object in writing is present 
notoriety, you must knock at the pub- 
lic brains with a quarto, for they are 
never at home to the gentle tap of ar 
octavo. Notes, wide lines, and & 
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Thames of margin, will soon ‘swell up 
the frog to a sufficient bull. In poetry, 
you must either invent a new measure, 
or revive an old one ; you must write 
with diluted ink, and eke out a thought 
to three pages ; and, above all, must be 
sedulous to bring adjectives and sub- 
stantives together, which, having never 
been so close before, naturally stare in 
astonishment at finding themselves side 
by side. For this purpose, a calida 
genctura between obsolete and new- 
made words, is the surest and easiest re- 
source, | | 

“ But if plain prose be your object, 
yOu must not write a condensed style, 
but contrive to make every sentence a 
labyrinth of parentheses, hypotheses, and 
repetitions. In a word, it is now the 
fashion to write as if you were speaking, 
and to speak as if you were writing. 

“ Then as for the subject, there is 
nothing so lucrative as novels or travels. 
Happy are those authors, who feel a de- 
sire to see a thousand miles. They set 
off some fine morning with a portman- 
teau, take a tour through France and 
the Netherlands, then publish, and out 
of the profits afford themselves a trunk 
for their next excursion. To conclude, 
nobody now will allow genius out of a 
certain circle, and public taste is as flue- 
tuating as the Ocean. Nothing floats 
upon its surface but trifles, and the light- 
ness of a production may always be 
known by its buoyancy.” 

I have not interrupted my detail of 
this harangue, with a list of the mur- 
mured eulogies that its several passages 
received, but when the speaker had end- 
ed, an old cynical gentleman took up 
the subject. 


ee 
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“Tam far from being of opinion,” 

said be, “either that the public taste, 
generally speaking, is vitiated, or that 
there is an insensibility to talent among 
us. On the contrary, we run rather into 
the opposite extreme, and hold up indif- 
ferent writers, as prodigies of wit. For- 
merly, seven or eight geniuses in a cen- 
tury, were thought sufficient ; but now 
map, woman and child, all have genius, . 
We are not content with a Pleiades, we 
Toust create a galaxy. And, indeed, io 
my judgment, this propensity is pot 
without some reason ; for though we do 
not, perhaps, possess apy one star of the 
first magnitude, yet our literary hemis- 
phere is illuminated by so glorious a 
cluster of smaller lights, that we may de- 
fy any former age to compare with the 
present in collective brilliancy.” 
. * By Jupiter, Sir, you are a satellite 
on this occasion ;” observed the pale 
gentleman, and the company laughed 
and recorded. 

The remainder of the conversation 
was conducted in a similar manner, but 
with frequent pauses ; because as all 
were determined not to commit them- 
selves by talking plain sense, silence, 
portentous of epigram, was often the 
consequence. 

At length I left them, and returned 
home, with the full conviction, that a 
party specifically meeting to talk, is the 
most silent assembly in nature; that 
nothing can be more dull than a firm 
resolution to be witty, and nothing so 
little conducive to knowledge, as a pre 
meditated conversation for the purpose 
of imparting it. Adieu. 


From the Literary Gazette.. 


ON TASTE IN FEMALE DRESS. 


“Dress is the natural finish of beauty, Without 
dress, a handsome woman is a gem, but a gem that is 
mot set.” 


J AM an old man now, Mr. Editor; 

but I have loved the ladies dearly all 

the days of my life; and, though “ the 

high blood” no lovger runs “ frolic 

through my veins”-—though the frost of 

age has “silvered o’er my head”—my 
200 Atwenevw Vol. 9. 


attachment tothe better sex remains pure 
and undiminished, and, thank heaven, 
my perception of physical and moral 
beanty is still in its meridian of power, 
J look back upon the years of my youth 
—upon the prime of my manhood— 
when the loveliest and the best of women 
was thu solace of my heart, with a dear, 
a soothing delight, which the wealth of 
worlds could not purchase. , 


as, 
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Sixty-five years have not rolled re- 
gardiess over my head. Within that 
iod—a little eternity in prospective, 
ut scarcely more than a point in the 
past—~many are the changes of the times, 
and of manners, that I have observed. 
Connected, in some measure, with my 
naturally invincible admiration of the 
sex, has been an attention to their various 
styles of personal decoration; and though, 
in some respects, I entertain a perfectly 
Philosophical contempt of dress, I will 
not shrink from the avowal, that, in the 
contemplation of a beautiful woman, ele- 
gantly and tastefully attired, I have, at 
all times, enjoyed a pleasure of no vulgar 
east. Time was, when the waist ofa 
span, 
“* Small by degrees, and beautifully less,” 


was the summit of female ambition ; 
when the celebrated Duchess of Devon- 
shire, whose zone was exactly the cir- 
cumference of an orange and a half, ex- 
cited the envy of the whole world of 
fashion ; bit this, and numberless other 
absurdities, have been hurried down the 
stream of oblivion, never more, it ig 
hoped, to intrude into the regions of 
taste. Peaked stomachers, fortification 
bosoms, monstrous craws, cork hi ps, and 
ferent pads, have, in succession, 

en consigned to the “ family vault of 
all the Capulets ;” and notwithstanding 
its faults, I must he permitted to consider 
the present age as greatly superior to 
many that are past, | 

The love of dress is natural to woman. 
This has been seen, and attested, in all 
ages and in all countries of the world, in 
the most savage as well as in the most 
polished states. It is a laudable, a use- 
ful, an interesting propensity; but it 
requires to be chastened and regulated 
by the hand of taste, by a sense of the 
beautiful in nature, of the correct and 
harmonious in art. ‘Thus it will gen- 
erally be seen, that the mind which is 
most highly cultivated, will be most 
successlul in the art of personal decora- 
tion, provided its attention be directed, 
Or attracted towards that point. 
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infallible ; yet I am inclined to think, 
that the feeling, or sentimeat—especially 
with respect to the opposite sex—is more 
general than might be:at first suspected ; 
and, perhaps, we seldom,’ if ever, meet 
with a female, whose general style of 
drese is chaste, elegant, and appropriate, 
that we do not, on a more intimate ac- 
quaintance, find much in her disposition, 
mind, aod manner, to admire, and te 
love, | 

I have aiready remarked, that the 
love of dress is natural to woman. Look 
at the Hottentot fair, bedaubed with 
grease and ochre; see the native of the 
South Sea Islands, gaily bedightin shells, 
and beads, and feathers, and ferruginous 
pendants in her ears and nose; and, to 
come nearer home, observe the country 
wench, tricked out in flaring ribbons, and 
rivaling the rainbow in the number and 
vanety, if not in the beauty, of its colors. 
Here is the love of dress in all its native 
force ; but where is the chastening hand 
of taste, the nice perception of the beau- 
tiful and correct ? he British fair, 
thanks to the powder-tax, have long re- 
linquished the practice of kneading up 
their tresses into dough, by the admix- 
ture of flour and fat—a practice as odious 
as that of the Hottentots; for what is 
there more offensive or ridiculous io red 
dust and grease, than in white dust and 
grease 7—but they still retain that relic of 
barbarism, the wearing ear-rings. Why 
should they not, like some of their sable 
sisters, adorn their olfactory organs in 
the same chaste and simple style ?—T he 
short petticoats, which now so frequently 
enable the Bond-Street lounger to expa- 
tiate on the color of his mistress's garters, 
are doubtlessly an importation from that 
land where Vice reigns triumphant— 
where Modesty has long forgotten to 
blush. Suill are we doomed to exclaim, 


“* O, France, whose edicts govera dress and 


meat, 
Thy victor, Britain, bends beneath thy feet !"° 


The almost equal barbarous, though not 
equally indecent, mode of hooping the 


Lord dresses and pelisses round, like so many 
Chesterfield declared, that he could not beer -barrels, 


belp forming some Opinion of a man’s eastward of Temple-Bar. The wearers 


originated, T presume, 


sense, and character, from the style of his of these dresses always remind me of 


diese. Such a criterion js by no means 


brewers’ wives and daughters, hanging 
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out the signs of their family trade. We 
have reformed many of these abuses in 
the dominions of fashion; why should 
we not reform them ali? I would will- 
ingly see my dear and naturally-fascin- 
ating countrywomen as lovely as nature 
and her attendant graces designed that 
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they should appear. With this view, { 


will endeavour, in another brief epistle, 
to offur some suggestions, which, I flatter 
myself, your fair readers will not deem 
altogether undeserving of attention. Ja 
the interim, I subscribe myself, 

Yours, &c. Senex. 


S alleinianaie ies aaah 


NEW GERMAN TRAGEDY. 
From the Literary Gazette. 


GuiLT, ( Die Schuld) a Tragedy, 
In four Acts, By ADOLPHUS MULLNER, 


QF all the tragedies which have been 
brought of late years upon the Ger- 
man stage, none has excited so much in- 
terest as that which is the subject of this 
article. The most ardent panogyrics 
have been lavished on the author ; he 
has been compared to Schiller, Goethe, 
and even to Shakspeare. Mr. M. has 
himself protested against these exaggerat- 
ed praises, with a candor which does as 
rouch honor to his character, as his tragedy 
does to his talents. What is peculiarly 
remarkable in this piece is, that it seems 
(and i3 indeed considered by the French 
critics,) to be a kind of compromise be- 
tween the romantic or German, and the 
regular or French tragedy. The three 
unities are observed with sufficient strict- 
ness. ‘The time is from the evening of 
oue day till midnight the day following; 
the scene is not always in the same apart- 
ment, but in the same Chateau; the 
action is one, and very simple, being the 
discovery of a crime to all those who are 
interested ia it. The author has employ- 
ed no theatrical parade, no stage trick, 
and has observed almost rigorously the 
rigorous precept of Horace, “ Nec quarta 
loqai persona laboret.” Hf has but tive 
characters, and very rarely introduces 
more than three at one time. The char- 
acters, however, and the execution of 
the piece, bring it nearly to -the class of 
Romantic Tragedy. The intrigue is 
very simple ; but the previous develope- 
ments, which are necessary to inform the 
reader, are extremely complicated. The 
subject of the piece is fratricide; but the 
author, uowilling to bring it on the stage, 
has invented the following story. 
Edwin, Count of Oerindour, a power- 
ful Norwegian nobleman, had no chil- 


dren, and his family was on the point of 
becoming extinct, and is estates return- 
ing to the crown, when his Countess 
became pregnant. By the advice of her 
physicians she goes to the baths at Bare- 
ges, but ber husband, being obliged to 
attend the King to the army, cannot ac- 
company her. Being a protestant, she is 
afraid of living under her own name ina 
Catholic country, at a time when religious 
fury was at its height ; and she borrow; 
the name of a Catholic family, who 
allow her to do so. At Bareges slie is 
happily delivered of a son, whom she 
calls Hugues, but her bad health, and 
the war, hinder her from retutoing home. 
At the end of two years her son dies ; 
she is in despair at her joss; but Donna 
Laura, a Spanish lady, who is also at 
Bareges with her second son of the same 
ageas Hugues, gives him to the Countess, 
induced to this by the prediction of a 
gypsey woman, whom she met during 
her pregnancy with this second soa, and 
who, out of spite at having been refused 
alms by her, threatened, that if the child 
with which she was pregnant proved a 
son, he should assassinate his elder 
brother ; if a daughter, the son already 
bora should kill his sister. Laura, 
credulous and superstitious, whose bus- 
band went to America before the birth of 
this son, gladly gives this child to the 
Countess, in order to save her elder son, 
of whom she is extravagantly fond. 

The Countess returning to Norway, 
presents this child to her husband as his 
son; but being afterwards delivered of a 
daughter, she reveals the secret to him, 
except the name ofthe mother, whichshe 
hus sworn never to betray. After her 
dea-h, the Count informs the King, who, 
wishing to perpetuate the name af Oerin- 
dour, bestows, by a secret diploma, this 
name, and all the estates of the family 
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on the person to whom Edwin shall 
deliver the diploma before his death. 

Laura’s two sons grow up. Don 
Carlos, the eldest, in Spain, as the son of 
Don Valeros: Hugues, in Norway, as 
the son of the Count of Oerindour. Don 
Carlos being arrived at man’s estate, is 
married to the beautiful and noble 
Elvira, whom he adores, but without 
being loved by her. lugues, at his fa- 
ther’s death, learns all that the latter 
knew of his secret. Without thinking 
on marriage, his whole desire is to find 
his true parents, of whom he knows only 
the name of their country. However, 
he goes to Spain, meets Don Carlos, and 
conceives an ardent friendship for him. 
Unhappily he becomes deeply enamour- 
ed of Elvira,who is sensible of bis passion, 
end cannot conceal it. The delicate 
health of Carlos inspires Hugues with 
hopes which Elvira does not discourage. 
Love and friendship struggle in the mind 
of the young Count. He saves the life 
of Carlos at a bull-fight, at the risk of 
his own. But jealousy seizes the mind 
of Carlos. Elvira informs the Count 
that her husband basa plan against his 
life. Hugues goes in order to reconcile 
himself with him: he sees him alone in 
a forest, without being perceived by him. 
All the passions are aroused in his heart, 
he takes aim at Carlos, fires, and the 
fratricide is consummated. Soon after, 
Elvira, easily consoled, marries, though 
without knowing it, the murderer of her 
husbafd. 

Such is the ground-work of this Trag- 
edy, which is almost sufficient to give the 
reader a view of it, for the rest passes 
almost wholly in acquainting the specta- 
tors with what we have related to our 
readers. ‘The scene is in Norway, in 
the castle whither Hugues, after the 
commission of his crime, returns with 
Elvira and the young Otto, a boy of 12 
years of age, the son of Elvira and Don 
Carlos. Jerta, the daughter of Count 
Ovrindour, who believes herself the sister 
of Hugues, lives with them. Don 
Valeros having lost his wife, Donna 
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Laura, in America, returns to Spain. 


Certain circumstances persuade him, that ; 


hisson bas been assassinated, and other 
signs make him believe that he shall find 
the assassin in the North. » He arrives at 
the Chateau at the end of the first act, 
and after several masterly scenes, in the 
two following acts, Hugues, convinced 
that he has been guilty of fratricide, 
makes the dreadful confession. In the 
midst of the stupor, the grief and the 
indignation which this confession causes, 
Hugues, struck with the paternal male- 
diction, conceives and declares his reso- 
lution to expiate his crime on the scaffold. 
Thus ends the third act, and perhaps it 
should have been the last. However, 
Mr. Mallner has judged it necessary to 
add a fourth, in which each of the actors 
seeks a denouement according to their 
several characters. At length Hugues 
and Elvira stab each other. 

The true merit of this tragedy isin the 
developement of the characters, which 
are perfectly supported ; in the simplicity 
of the action, above all in the progressive 
picture of the remorse of Hugues, and 
in its truly terrifying effect. There isa 
profound and highly tragic moral in the 
influence which the crime of Hugues 
exercises on all who approach him. 
Nobody can be happy near him ; neither 
his wife, who reproaches herself with 
having entertained a guilty passion for 
him, and who sees him a constant prey 
to sombre melancholy, nor the tender 
Jerta who adores him, as she perceives 
that he is not happy, nor young Otto, 
who seems to divine that he is the 
murderer of his father; lastly, Valeros 
himself cannot find his second son 
without discovering in bim the assassin 
of his eldest son: so many persons ren- 
dered unhapp¥ by’one crime really inspire 
that pity and that terror which according 
to the legislator of the stage must purify 
the passions. Great hopes may be en- 
tertained of a poet who, having waited 
till the age of thirty-eight to.enter the lists, 
announces himself by such a beginning. 
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Travels through the United States. 
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NEW TRAVELS IN AMERICA. | 


From the Literary Gazette, June 1317, 


Extracts of Lerrers from a Swiss 
TRAVELLER, in North-America, 
in the summer of 1816. 


(Continued. ) 
Philadel! phia, 


fifty-three sects, of which many have 
divine service in their houses. Here are 
also some Jews but very few. 

Among the sects less known among 
us are the Anabaptists (more, properly 


LEFT New-York on the 17th of Rebaptists). They have a very large 


June and arrived on the 18th in the 
evening at Philadelphia. We travelled 
3 leagues to Amboy by water, aad at 3 
in the afternoon seated ourselves in- a 
carriage, and travelling the whole night 
arrived the next day at noon at Burling- 
ton, whence we continued our journey 
in a steam-boat to Philadelphia. The 
road from Amboy to Burlington is very 
romantic ; one always travels through 
thick woods where one finds some fami- 
hes settled here and there ; after you 
have gone about !2 or 15 leagues the 
country extends into a most beautiful 
and cultivated plain. Philadelphia is far 
handsomer than New-York, and a great 
deal farver, but built in the same style. 
The market-street is half a league in 
length: in the middle of it are covered 
Arcades, where the market is kept, 500 
new houses are built annually in Phila- 
delphia ; the same cleanliness is observ- 
ed as at New-York and the houses are 
furnished in the same manner. The 
Free- Masons’ Lodge is very handsome, 
as also the hospitals and the botanic gar- 
den. Halfa league from the city are 
water-works where the water is forced 
by a steam-engine 150 feet high, and ia 
such quantity as to supply the whole 
city. New-York is notso well supplied 
with water, and when it remains long 
dry there the laundresses capnot work 
for four or even six weeks. Philadel- 
phia has 130,000 inhabitants, of whom 
near the half are Germans. This port 
18 not so good as that of New-York, be- 
cause in winter the navigation is inter- 
rupted for some weeks. Here is the 
greatest trade into the interior of the 
country, and hither aleo the most 
part of the productions of the inte- 
rior are brought and sent to the West 
Indies, Here are a great many church- 
es, but vet there are not enough for the 
many different sects; there are about 


and fine church, in the middle of which 
is placed a font, forty feet in circumfe- 
rence, where they perform the ceremony 
of baptism, which according to their 
belief is to be frequently repeated. . ‘This 
font is between three and tour feet deep. 
The person to be baptised, who at any 
age when his conscience wishes for this 
purification can desire repabtism, jumps, 
with his own silk cloak over his clothes, 
into the water. The minister who 6x- 
pects him there takes him hy the head, 
pronouncing a certain form of prayer and 
dips him under the water, (the congre- 
gation singing all the while,) dries his 
face and begins the ceremony anew. 
The persons baptised, go vach sex apart, 
into a room to change their clothes, Jo 
the winter this ceremony is said to be 
performed on the ice of the ‘giver in 
which a hole is broken for this purpose. 
The second no less remarkable sect are 
the Methodists : in New-York they 


have five churches, but here they have © 


more than ten. This sect was foun 

by a Swiss (born at Nyon) and aes 
so much that it will very soon becogie 
predominant There isa 


worship, in which they muke their dis- 
courses depend on the internal motions 
of the spirit. Their very great numbers 
in this city and their increasing pros- 
perity, prove that they are not the less 
good citizens. The Moravians form an 
estimable community ; they are very 
good and charitable, ready to assist their 
fellow creatures ; and give their children 
an excellent education ; the poorest has 
them taught foreign languages, music, 
drawing, history, and geography. I 
was lately at Bethlehem,20 leagues from 
here, which is wholly inbabited by Ger- 
mans, Moravians, Prussians, Saxons and 
Netherlanders. I was every where re- 
ceived very well, every thing is in the 


great deal of 
enthusiasm in the manner ot their divine: - 


. 
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real genuine German style, and what 
eve receives from them, they give with 
an honest and good heart. In every 
house where there are daughters, one 
hears the harp or piano-forte, which are 
_ accompanied with’ the finest Germano 
songs. * | 

The fire-offices are on a very good 
plan; in New-York they have more 
than 70 fire-engines, in Philadelphia 
100; every one is furnished with a 
bell which rings when they drive it along, 
and with one wheel which serves to 
wind up the leather pipes ; to every en- 
gine belong 50 firemen, to get upon the 
roofs, to pull them down if necessary, 
and save what is tobe saved. Through- 
out the whole city there are fire-plugs 
at every 50 steps, where the pipes are 
screwed in: the pipes make a commu- 
nication from one engine to another ; if 
one place is on fire, all the adjacent 
streets are full of fire-engines to supply 
water. The fire insurance offices are 
. very safe ; they insure not only buildings 
but effects of every kind. 

Tbe museum in Philadelphia is worth 
seeing: it contains more than 1240 
birds,136 portraits of eminent characters 
of America, and more than 8000 other 
articles. Among the 212 quadrupeds is 
the Mammoth: it is 18 feet long and 
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elephant and has two curved teeth, 
of which the one weighs 206 and 
the other 230-pounds.* The living 
rattle-snakes aad other venomous sef- 
pents are: also very remarkable. i 
was also struck with the paintings 
of some Wild Indians taken in their 
costumes, at full length; these people 
come here, now and then ; they are ofa 
copper colour, and are wrapped in the 
skins of wild animals. When they are 
not druok they seem to ‘have a very good- 
natured disposition. ‘There are a great 
many negroes in New-York and Phila- 
delphia ; there may be about 30,000 ; 


‘the girls are slaves till their 18th, the 


roales till their 2ist year ; the latter are 
at present sold at from 100 to 130 dol- 
lars, Here are but few manufactures ; 
one gets every thing cheaper from Ku- 
rope than they would be able to make 
it here. The chace is free to every. 
body ; but little use is made of this lib- 
erty ; twenty or thirty leagues from this 
city there is a great deal of game, as deer 
and bears which are very good eating. 
Wolves are not uncommon ; rabbits 
and squirrels very Dumerous. 


* This American Mammoth is however 
much smaller than those which have been 
found in Europe and Asia. Some of the tecth 
found at Constant, near Stattgard, weigh be- 
tween five and six hundred pounds. 

Coaciaded in our next. 


POPULAR PREACHER. 


Es 


“ Bellus* home.” : 
aan The fine man. 


To the Editor of the European Magazine.. 


SiR, 

MONG the literary phenomena of 

the present period, are the very ex- 
traordinary revolutions which have taken 
place in the system of language. Words 
and phrases which have hitherto been 
applied to fixed ideas, and never used 
but to express determinate characteristics 
of men and things, are now accepted in 
a latitude of meaning which, without a 
considerable degree ot forced construc- 
tion, would be understood by a plain 
philologist as implying the direct con- 
trary sentiment to that which they-now 
convey. An instance of this occurred to 
m last Sunday, when 1 went to hear 


MART. 


(what is called) a very popular preacher 
at a place of divine worship recently 
erected. The building was a fine build- 
ing ; that is, it was, as Julinson app.e4 
the word, a “ splendid” one ; the paint- 
ed glass was fine, it was “ showy” —the 
decorations of the pews and gallenes 
were fine, they were “ elegant.” To 
all these the word in its general accep- 
tution was altogether applicable : but I 
was told by the sextoness, that I should 
be charmed with the preacher, for be w# 
“a fine man.” As I did not fully com 
prehend this indefinite term of the go 

woman’s admiration, I waited with 4m 
patience for the appearance of the preci: 
er, when I expected, according my 
habitual appropriation of the phrase. to 
see an athletic, healthy, good looking 
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gentleman, of a well-proportioned sta- 
ture, ascend the pulpit; and I honestly 
confess, a female's taste somewhat influ- 
enced my expectauon—but, alas! my 
feminine ideas of “ a fine man” were all 
put to flight in an instant, when I beheld 
a tall, thin person, with a pale dejected 
countenance and lank black hair, spread 
his arme over the cushion, and twining 
the long sbrivelled tingers of his sickly 
hands together, call upon the congrega- 
tion, with a tremulons accent, to pray. 
Notwithstanding my disappointment, I 
prepared to do as I was bid—but what 
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aisle and surrounded the door. After 
some time, the poor devotee came to 
herself, and, with uplifted hands aod an 
agonized coustenance, exclaimed, “ O 
he is a fine man !—but I am a poor lost 
creature—lost for ever.”’—I said all that 
common sense could suggest, and ven- 
tured to point out to her the contradic- 
tory nature of the preacher’s denuncia- 
tions, as being in direct opposition to 
the properties of Deity and the principk s 
of the gospel ; but all to no purpose— 
I offered to accompany her home ;_ but 
no! “she was now recovered, aod she 


was my surprise when J heard myself would not lose the rest of the sermon 


and all my fellow-worshippers denoun- 
ced, with the utmost yehemence of ex- 
cere, as all wandering upon the 

iak of H—1, ready to fall into the bot- 
tomless pit of destruction—graceless, 
prayeriess, hopeless sinners—who had 
forfeited all expectation of mercy, aod 
without God in the world—without 
the power to repent, or to pray, or to 
hope—all vessels fitted for destruction— 
all the victims of Satan—all eternally 
lost !—while at every close of a sentence, 
this “ fine man” was encouraged to go 
on in this damnatory strain by the length- 
eoed groans and deep sighs of his audi- 
tory. Believe me, Mr. Editor, I shrunk 
within me froin this “ fine man’s” pre- 
sumptuous address to the Deity, whom, 
without the least hesitation, he stripped 
of every attribute of mercy and compas- 
sion, and clothed in all the terrors of un- 
yielding vengeance and intlexible wrath. 
My miod, however, was doomed to suf- 
fer a still greater outrage, when this “fine 
mao” told us, that we could not dare to 
suppose ourselves in the way of salva- 
tion, that for ought we knew we had 
been consigned to perdition long before 
we were born, nay from everlasting to 
everlasting !—I was attempting to mwea- 
sure this iminensity of the preachicr’s 
leap of presumption, when [ was roused 
from my computation by the hysterical 
sobbings of a young female at my aide. 
As I was the only one in the pew be- 
sides herself, I beca:ine alurmed at the 
increasing loudness of her sobs, and pre- 
vailed upoo her to go out with me for 
the purpose of obtaining a little air. 
With some difficulty we made our way 
through the crowd that blocked up the 


for the world—Mr. F was so fine . 
a man.”—I therefore left her to her 
strange infatuation. The sextoness,who 
had attended us with some hartshorn, 
told me, that the young lady was the 
youogest daughter of a geatleman resid- 
ing in that street, who had_ positively 
forbidden her from attending this fine 
man’s preachments—that she was a most 
amiable young woman, beloved for ber 
gentleness of manners and charitable at- 
tentions to the poor, but that she bad 
been converted from the world, and bad 
given up all the vanities of its amuse- 
ments, and followed this minister where- 
ever he went—that she was a very ac- 
coimpiished lady, but had now given up 
her music and drawing as unprofitable 
to her precious soul, and did nothing 
now but pray and read her bible and 
write religious pamphlets, which she dis- 
persed with her own hand, as she walk- 
ed from one poor person's habitation te 
another. ‘* Would you choose to go 
back to the pew, madam ?”—TF thanked 
her, but declined her offer; and findius 
that I was in time for the sermon at the 
, I bent my steps thither, unwil- 
ling to give up my morning’s devotions. 
As I walked, I could not avoid reflecting, 
with a melancholy regret, upon the un- 
happy perversion of religious feeling 
which had involved this young creature 
in so mich despowdency and distress of 
heart ; and felt something like indignant 
regret arising within my breast, that such 
* fine men” should he allowed to de- 
grade the pure design of gospel grace 
into so dreadful misrepresentation of its 
merciful purpose—and to work upoa 
the weak minds of their hea.ers, by sob- 
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bing them of the only sure dependence tone of supplication, he delivered one of 


which nature and reason can possess, 
for consolation under the infirmities of 
the one and the uncertainties of the oth- 
er. Religion, thought I, was given to 
man to make bim happier by making 
him better, by improving lis nature and 
assisting his reasou—but here is a “ fine 
man” who makes both the source of an 
inevitable misery that disqualities both 
from reaping the benetits of that Fuith 
which supplies the detects of each. 

By this time I had reached the ; 
and found myself too late for a seat in 
the body of the chapel: I, therefore, 
asceoded the gullery, and took possession 
of the end of a forin which happened to 
be unoccupied. Here, however, I found 
no room for kneeling, and therefore was 
compelled to sit during the prayers. 
While the pealm was singing, I was ac- 
costed by an elderly lady, who assured 
me that she had come all the way from 
Lisson Green to hear Mr. , he was 
so fine a man.—“ Did you ever hear 
him, madam ?”—On my replying in the 
negative, she declared I should be quite 
delighted. As delight was a sensation 
which I certainly had not experienced in 
iny first devotional attempt, I was glad 
to hear that my mind would be recom- 
pensed for the discomliture it had al- 
ready undergone. ‘Ihe psalm finished, 
which was very properly sung by the 
objects of the institution and as properly 
joined in by the congrezation, I looked 
towurds the pulpit,and beheld a complete 
contrast io the preacher to him whom I 
had just left. He was, in the true sense 
of the word, a fine man: there were no 
marks in his countenance of that mortili- 
cation and dejection which filled every 
line of Mr. F *s. He was tall, and 
in good plight, and his. face bore the 
marks of good health, and his air was 
that of a man quite at ease, and upon 
very good terms with himself. With 
much deliberation, he took out his white 
handkerchief, passed it across his mouth, 
and throwing a general glance of com- 
placency around the congregation, he 
seemed to request they would pray—for 
I could not distinctly hear the whisper 
in which he spoke, and therefore judred 
oaly by bis manner. Ta a sort ender- 


the admirable collects of our church, 

which he concluded with the Lord's 

Prayer—Tlwre was a certain petilesse, 

however, in his delivery of both, that ap- 

peared to me to fall very short of the 

dignified composition of the one and the 

sublime character of the other. I began 

to suspect that this ‘fine mau” was 

soinewhat more of the fine gentleman 

than becomes the preacher, or befits 

the pulpit. ‘The text consisted of two 
words—* Jesus wept”—it was deliver- 
ed with a pause before and a pause after, 
which gave me some idea of his having 
borrowed from one of our tragedians 
the idea of giving effect by suspense. 
At length be began his exordium, with 
a pathos of voice that prepared me for 
a violent attack upon my compassionate 
sensibilities—It was duly interspersed 
with common-place remarks upon the 
afflictions of our mortal condition, which 
were introduced with a proportionate: 
accompaniment of Ohs ! and Ahs ! and 
the whole enforced with sentential refer- 
ences to our own every-day conscious 
ness of the instability of human affairs, 
the brevity of life, and the certainty of 
death. After along apostrophe to the 
grim King of Terrors, he went on to 
portray the despotism of the Tyrant, 
but totally omitted the power and wis- 
dom of his Conqueror. This portraiture 
he attempted to strengthen by the mod- 
ulation of his musical voice and the 
sweetness of :ts cadences—untl he came 
to the great fact to which the text refer- 
red—Here he drew a full-length picture 
of the different members of the dead 
man’s family assembled around thetomb, 
with all the minute delineanon of a por- 
trait painter—and evidently for the pur- 


pose of practising upon the feelings of & 


his hearers—passing by the divine and 
gracious intervention of the Saviour. 
My elderly informant burst into a fluod 
of tears, and told me that she bad very 
lately lost a dear friend, I had also suf- 
fered a like calamity : but the affecta- 


tion of voice and gesture which pervaded guy | 


the matter and manner of this ‘ fine | 
man” convinced me at once that he had 
no comprehension of those properties of 
real grief which shun the studied display 


| 
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of it, and meditate in silence upon the 
cause. His discourse, to me appeared 
more calculated to wound than to tran- 
quillize the heart: and I considered it 
more ta the light of an impertinent in- 
trusion upon its hallowed sorrows than 
the gentle condolence of a friend, He 
certainly was fine in his form, fine in his 
face, fine in his voice, fine in his phrases, 
fine in his manner, but he was too fine 
in all. There was too much study in 
alli—and there was nothing that bespoke 
a personal sympathy in the sentiments, 
which he professionally delivered—and 
in these seatiments there was no religion 
—the calamities of life were heaped one 
ypon another with a merciless confusion, 
but the consolations of religion were al- 
together left out. It-seemed that this 
“ fine man” thought bis work done 
when he had torn open the wounds of 
grief which the healing hand of time had 
nearly closed, and when the tears of his 
auditory had been made to flow, from a 
painful feeling of melancholy reminis- 
cence. As the former “ fine man” had 
‘stripped the soul of hope, go this gentle- 
man robbed the heart of all comfort. 
The congregation went away with a 
similar sensation to what a surgeon would 
make bis patients euffer, who, having ap- 
plied a blister to a diseased limb, should 
tear it off just at the point when the io- 
flammation had increased to its highest 
degree, and should leave the sufferer 
‘without any lenient application to as- 
suage his anguish. ‘This style of preach- 
ing I considered altogether contrary to 
what constitutes in my mind a fine prea- 
- cher; there is too much manner, and 
too little matter; more of trick than 
truth in it:—it is the language of a 
dramatist delivered with the deciamation 
of a player—it is the man who performs, 
not the migister who preaches ;—and 
all such pulpit efforts prove pretty plain- 
ly, that the attempt is made more for the 
purpose of shewing off the extrinsic 
qualifications of the former, than fulfil- 
ling the solemn duties of the latter, 
whose functions are too sacred, and his 
responsibilities too solemn, to be com- 
prised in such addresaes to the outward 
man, and such attacks upon those serisi- 
bilities which are most easily excited, 
and which betray the sorrows of the 
K2 Atnenevum. Vol. 2. 
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man, but have nothing to do with the 
convictions of the Christian. And all 
such preaching belongs to Cowper's 
description, when he speaks of 

—-—-‘‘ those foppish airs 


And histrionic mumm’ ry, that let dewr 
The pulpit to the level of the stage,” 


and by which, he justly adds, 


“The weak perhaps are mov'd, but are not 
taught.” 

—TI retired from ‘this exhibition fully 

satisfied that the gentleman whom I 

had heard was a “fine man,” a very fine 

man, too fine for the spiritual office 

which he filled. 

As I left the chapel, I recognized an 
old acquaintauce, who joined me, and 
invited me to dine with her. ‘ You ate 
‘a long way from home,” said she, “and 
I must request you to favour me with 
your company.” I readily complied. 
My kind ‘friend made some remarks 
upon my having wandered so far from 
my parish-ehurch, and rallied me upon 
my following this popular preacher, whe, 
sli observed, was a“ fine man.” As 
this observation was made in an ironical 
tone, I thought myself quite safe in 
telling her my real seatiments of him, in 
which she perfectly concurred, with this 
remark—* I cannot for the life of me 
find out the propriety of leaving one’s 
parish-church for the purpose of hearing 
a man who is called a popular preacher 
—for Ithink,in general,such a preacher's 
pretensions are usually found to depend 
more upon the partialities of the ignorant 
than any genuine claim ot his own to pre- 
eminence of talent. As to the name of 
a popular preacher, which is so industri- 
ously sought after by most of our junior 
clergy, 1 fear it is seldom obtained 
without some important sacrifices of 
principle and spirituality. ‘There is 
something almost suspicious in the 
character: a man witha good and flexi- 
ble voice, aad a respectable exterior, who 
has the art of writing pretty nothings, 
rounding inflated sentences, and forcing 
tears fro:n theeyes of half-a-dozen women, 
inginuates himself into the reputation of 
being “a fine man”—because he con- 
descends to use a species of trickery 
which men of more manly minds and 
profounder reading reject, as uoworthy 
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of their exalted function. As to doc- 
trine, he is generally very shallow and 
uncertain—hear him to one pulpit, and 
he is a Calvinist; in another, and you 
would call him an Arminian; but hear 
bim when you will, you will easily dis- 
cover the principal point of his credenda 
—that he believes bimself to be “a very 
fine man.” . 

I took my friend’s advice; and leav- 
ing her early, proceeded to St. ’ 
church, If Il had been shocked by one 

fine man,” and disgusted by another, I 
was fully reco:npensed for the mortitica- 
tion that 1 had endured from both, by 
the excellent sermon which I now heard 
delivered in the purest style of pulpit 
oratory—'t was a sermon that St. Paul 
might have preached—it was spiritual 
Without mysticism—i was plain with- 
out familiarity—and it was pathetic 
without affectation—His manner was 
dignified without assumption, and easy 
without flippancy—the tone of his voice 
was steady and impressive, and its in- 
flections natural, because his own heart 
acknowledged the truths which aaa 
livered—he commanded attention 
cause he deserved it, and the congrega- 
tion felt that it was their interest to pay 
it—there was neither presumption in his 
doctrine, nor pretence in his piety, and 
the impressions of which they were con- 
scious were those of an earne-t desire to 
believe the one and to practise the other. 
No one who heard him could be sensible 
of any other disposition of the mind than 
that which admitted the truth and expe- 
diency of all that he taught; and which 
he enforced with a pious firmness that 
argued the conviction of his own mind, 
and with an unaffected humility which 
proved that he considered what be thus 


taught and enforced not as his own 
word, but His whose servant he fei 
himself to be, and whose glory be was 
anxious to promote.—Here, then, was & 
popular preacher, although not “a fine 
man”—He was more than either; he 
was a sound divine, a truly spiritual 
guide, and a conscientious pastor.—Ah! 
thought I, this is just fame, because it is 
true character—energy is here the result 
of conviction, and pathos is the feeling of 
the heart—while both are blended in an 
eloquence which Conscience and Nature 
produce, and Education and Intelligence 
regulate. Well would it be for ministers, 
who so far forget the dignified station 
which they hold, as to court populanty 
at all risks, to make this gentleman their 
standard—they would then preach to 
the credit of their profession, to the 
satisfaction of the judicious, and to the 
honour of religion—they would thea 
preach their divine Master, and not 
themselves—they would then find, that 
the only popularity worth possessing 1s 
the estimation of the wise and the love 
of the good—and that to be a fine 
preacher, it is mot sufficient to be 4 
‘* fine man,” but a sincere Christian— 
they would, in short, establish their claim 
to the likeness which Cowper draws of 
such a preacher as I had just heard. 


‘‘ I would express him simple, grave, sincere, 
In doctrine uocorrupt, in language plain, 
And plain in manner, decent, solemn,—chasle 
Aad natural in gesture :—-much impressed 
Himself, as conscious of his awful charge ; 
And anxious mainly, that the flock he feeds 
May feel it too.” 


Tam, Mr. Eslitor, your obdt. servant, 
JULIA PEREGRINE. 
London, April 2th, 
107, High-street. 


THE ABBEY OF IRRELAGH, 


NEAR THE LAKE OF KILLARNEY. BY THOMAS STRINGER, M.D. 
Frem the European Magazinc. 

Heh a ey emay be ranked gers. The remoteness of the town from 

among the neatest of the small the Lake occasions much trouble to 
towns of Ireland; the streets are of a strangers ; and so far from being of any 
commodious breadth, and well paved; advantage to the inhabitants, exposes 
and on each side there are raised flag- them to inconvenience by placing them 
ways, for the convenience of foot-passen- beyond the immediate reach of an object 
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of prime necessity—soft water. The 
population of the town has been estimat- 
ed at five thousand persons. The town 
contains mapy shops of different kinds. 
It is also the seat of some manufactures, 
‘The principal one is that of tanning, 
which is favoured by the contiguity of 
the extensive woods of oak along the 
shores of the lake. A species of strong 
Coarse linen is made there, called bandle 
linen, from apn old Irish measure of 
fourteen inches, of that name, by which 
it is commonly sold; and also probably 


by its breadth being regulated by the 
same standard. In some parts of the 
county of Cork there has been a great 


demand for this narrow linen for expor- 
tation to the Wes‘ Indies, where it is 
employed in making cinctures for the 
slaves. Killarney is the residence of a 
Roman Catholic bishop: his chapel is 
spactous, aod mass is celebrated in it 
with much pomp. _ In its vicinity stands 
@ convent for nuns, who appear to devote 
the greatest part of their time to the 
education of their own sex. Irish is 
very generally spoken in thetown: En- 
glish, however, is becoming every year 
more prevalent. There are three inns at 
Killarney ; but the accommodations, on 
the whole, are not calculated to induce 
straogers to remain beyond the period 
that is absolutely necessary to gratify 
their curiosity, As the inns are not 
sufficiently spacious to admit the great 
number of strangers who resort to the 
town during the summer months, the 
proprietors of private houses find it their 
Interest to have apartments to hire ; and 
those who reside in them can have every 
necessary for the table supplied with 
tolerable neatness and regularity, and at 
a moderate expense, from theinn. .It is 
much to be regretted that there is no 
place of public accommodation, nor 
even a single house, on the confines of 
the lake, where apartments can be pro- 
cured ; for, independent of passing and 
repassing with frequent inconvenience, 
some disgust is liable to be felt from the 
sudden transition from the rural and 
Sequestered scenery of the lake to the 
hurry and bustle of a noisy town, which 
is always crowded with idle people, of 
whom beggars, as in every place of 
public resort io Ireland, fourm a large 
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proportion. In this respect it is that 
Killarney appears so much less attractive 
than the lakes of the North of England ; 
it affords none of those delighttul retreats 
which abound in the latter country, and 
which invite the passing stranger to tarry 
and examine the surrounding scenery 
more at leisure; on the contrary, while 
the eye is allured by the charms of simple 
nature, the mind is distressed aad per- 
plexed by the difficulties which are in- 
terposed to the enjoyment of the scene 
by the neglect and indolence of the 
inhabitants, 

The Lake consists of three distinct 
bodies of water. The first, which 1s 
called the Upper Lake, lies embosomed 
among the mountains; the other, situat- 
ed at the exterior base of the chain, aie 
bounded on one side alone by moun- 
tains.—The first moyntain in the chaio 
is Turk;. the next Glena; ‘Toomies 
mountain the next, and-last in succes- 
siopn,—now deprived of their venerable 
trees,— Begins the domais of Mucruss. 
— The entrance is in a decayed vil.age. 
—The house stands near a grove, not 
many yards from the lake.— The cottage 
is built after the ancient English style, 
and is entered by a porch with a flat 
pointed arch, The architecture is simple 
and pleasing.—The Cascade of Turk is 
situated at a short distance from the 
cottage, at the bottom of a deep. chasm 
in the side of the mountain. 

The old abbey of Irrelagh, or of 
Mucruss as it is now called, stands on an 
eminence in the richest part of the do- 
main, at a short distance from the road 
that conducts to the mansiou-house. A 
few years ago, it was generally lamented, 
that the effect of these ruins in the laod- 
scape was lost, from their being so 
thickly enveloped by trees. The wood- 
man has lately been employed to open 
them to view on the side of the church, 
and now, perhaps, too much is seen. 

The Abbey of Mucruas ts a very pic- 
turesque object from several points of 
view. Itis seen to most advantage from 
the south and west, within the precincts 
of the grove. The whole length of the 
church is about one hundred feet, its 
breadth twenty-four. The steeple, 
built upon four lofty pointed arche-, 
uoder which there isa free communica- 
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tion, stands between the nave and the 
chancel. ‘The principal entrance is at 
the west end, under a large pointed arch 
of blueish marble, embellished by several 
plain mouldings, which are well wrought 
and in good preservation. From this 
entrance a very pleasing view opens of 
the great eastern window, which, is seen 
through the arches of the steeple; and 
also of the large portal of the transept on 
the south side of the nave. The cloister 
was the best executed part of the whole 
fabric; and it is still perfect. It con- 
_ Sists of a quadrangle of forty-six feet, 
encompassed by a walk six feet wide, 
whose pillars and arches are finished 
exactly alike, and are formed of blueish 
and pale red marble. At two of the 
contiguous sides the arches are of the 
sharp pointed kind, commonly known 
by the name of Gothic, and are ten in 
number, the corresponding sides contain 
twelve semicircular arches. At two of 
the opposite comers of the cloisters there 
are stair-cases leading to the cells over 
the vaulted walk, and to the chief apart- 
ments of the abbey. The latter are in a 
very dilapidated state; but several of 
the cells remain entire; and under the 
little grates by which they were lighted, 
one may still see the broad flat stones 
upon which the monks offered up their 
orisons, worn and polished by the pres- 
sure of many a holy knee. Around the 
summit of the building there is a safe 
walk, defended by an embattled parapet. 
The lake from hence is just visible 
through the trees; and were a few of the 
intervening branches removed, the view 
would be delightiul ; it is impossible not 
to extol the taste which the monks display- 
ed in choosing a situation for their abbey. 

The remembrance of what this abbey 
once was is fresh in the minds of the 
country-people, and many a pious de- 
votee, impressed with its sanctity, may 
be seen before the tombs and ancient 
shrines in deep and earnest prayer. The 
appearance of these poor people, clad in 
russet garments of considerable length, 
prostrated on their knees, and counting 
their beads with all the enthusiasm of 
devotion, is quite in character with the 
solemnity of the scene, and calculated to 
increase the solemnity and religious awe 
which the contemplation of so venerable 
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a tuin is likely to inspire. To 
the centre of the cloister grows a 
remarkably large yew tree. It rises to 
the height of fourteeo feet, with a straight 
and smooth bole, and then throws out 
several large arms, which mount above 
the highest walls, and overshadgw the 
greatest part of the building. Such is 
the gloominess diffused over the cloister 
by its thick and dusky foliage, that the 
bat is frequently seen flitting the vaulted 
arches at noon-day. This tree, it may 
be supposed, was long a favourite with 
the monks; but much as they might 
have rejoiced in its flourishing state, had 
they continued to occupy the monastery 
to the present day, they must have con- 
sented, however reluctantly, either to 
strip it of its honours, or to relinquish 
the studies of their darkened cells. 

The vaults and winding passages of 
the abbey are still more gloomy than 
the cloister. This obscurity adds much 
to the effect of the rnin; and, combined 
with the stillness and solitude of deep 
retirement, the fragments of monumental 
grandeur, and the frightful spectres of 
mouldering mortality,form an association 
highly calculated to inspire the mind 
with visionary fears. 

This abbey is a common and favourite 
place of burial; the limits of the ceme- 
tery aresmall; the depth of the soil in- 
considerable. The consequence is, that 
coffins with their mouldering contents 
are not unfrequently removed to make 
place for others, long before decency can 
warrant such a meusure. A day scarcely 
happens without a burying at Mucruss 
Abbey; and disagreeable as it must be 
to the proprietor of the domain, especially 
In this country, where such a concourse 
of people attend the ceremony of inter- 
ment with cries and howlings, yet it is” 
not thought expedient to oppose it. The 
attachment of the Irish peasantry to their 
family burying-places is boundless. 
Bodies are not unfrequently brought 
from a distance of twenty miles across 
the mountains to be interred at Mucruss 
Abbey; men, women, and childrer, 
following in multitudes: and were any 
attempts made to prevent future buryings 
in the abbey, it probably might, even in 
this peaceable neighbourhood, be tbe 
occasion of alarmi:ig disturbances. 
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Adventures of a Pebble ; by an Anti-Geologist. 


From La Belle Assemblee, August 1817. 
GEOLOGY. 
ADVENTURES OF A PEBBLE 5 BY AN ANTI-GEOLOGIST. 
Imitated from the French. 


“ EARKEN unto me, ye disciples 
of Geology,” said a Pebble toa 
learned sage, as he kicked him betore him 
with his foot, crying, “ O Pebble, Peb- 
ble, canst thou tell whence thou art ?” 

“Q, learned philosopher !” continued 
the Pebble to the astonished scholar, “ I 
am a fragment from one of the mountains 
of Africa; millions of ages before this 
terrestrial globe was covered with ver- 
dure, the mountain to which I belonged, 
as well as all this planet, were reduced 
into aérial matter, and we came I know 
not whence. After having along time 
rolled amidst the firmament, uoder the 
_ form of vapours, our particles coagulated, 

the affinities performed their functions, 
and we became crystallized ; for it is fit 
that thou shouldst be informed that evdy 
thing in nature is crystallized ; crystauti- 
zation has produced every, thing ; plains, 
valleys, mountains, vegetation, animals ; 
and thou, most learned scholar, art only 
a grain of crystalline salt. 

“ Ourcrystallization was neither watery 
hor igneous, it was aérial, Our primary 
molicules was formed of atoms, our 
atoms of secondary molicules, |The 
apeciic weight of divers parts not being 
equal, a precipitation took place towards 
our centre, in consequence of the laws of 
attraction and gravity ; for Newton says 
the difference is not worth a pin’s point. 

“J kaow that the formation of moun- 
tains has puzzled the whole of your (rater- 
nity: a pack of weak-headed fellows 
have pretended that one half of them 
are volcanos, and that they have ail 
craters on their summits. Wretched 
kind of theory! It was crystallization 
that formed all these mountains, next 
moss, then grass, then thistles, polypuses, 
Oysters, and last geology. The moun- 
tain then to which I belonged, formed, 
with myself, but a small part of this 
crystallized globe: and we were very 
dry, for water bud, as yet, formed no 
part of our hemisphere. But with time 
that element waa soon formed ; millions 
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of molicules composed a quantity of 
imperceptible little drops, these soon be- 
came large drops, and falling on the 
crystalline parts,covered the globe to the 
thickness of several thousand feet ahove 
the highest mountains, and crowned 
them with new watery crystallizations. 

**[T have just told you how water was 
firat produced, but now I must make it 
appear how those waters were dispersed 
that covered the islands and the conti- 
nents ; but on this subject 1 declare I am 
as ignorant as yourself. 1 have often 
heard some learned peopje say, as they 
ace walking along, that those supera- 
bundant waters were imbibed by other 
planets; you do not believe in that sys- 
tem, and you are right; for if those 
waters had been carried off as they say, 
our poor moon, whi is so dry in herself, 
would not get a drop. ‘They must, 
therefore, have taken some other road. 
Other learned people pretend that our 
globe, becomiag gelid fell in, in some 
parts, and that the waters passed through 
the breaches. You have admired these 
evasions, but you are terrified if you find 
an ocean under your feet, and you take 
the most prudent part when you say, 
‘These waters come tome; but when 
they go away I know not where they go. 
aod it concerns me not: let us pot in- 
vestigate farther.’ 

“But Iwas born in Africa; I find 
myself now at Suréne, and how came ] 
there ? I must tell you the whole of my 
travels, Perhaps, oo my bare word, 
you will not believe me. I will speak 
then only from the testimony of the 
learned. When the tide goes out, to 
depart I cannot indeed tell you where, it 
causes a great commotion on this ter- 
restrial globe. Jt carried off all the 
strata of my mountain, and quite over- 
throwing it, precipitated it to the bottom 
ofthe Atlantic Ocean. Granites, porphyry, 
parget stones, all were overthrown, con- 
founded, and rolled over by the waves of 
the sea, J was at thattime a respectable 
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fragment, my form was angular and irre- 
gular, and I was about filty pounds in 
weight. But, according tu the proverb, 
a rolling stone gathers nu moss, continual 
friction wore me away, and I am now no 
bigger than a pigeon’s egy: and pray, 
what traveller is there who wouid not 
have become thia during so long a 
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“ When I fell into the sea I did hope 
I should have had some little time given 
me to rest myself, and to recover my fall; 
but § was soon driven by a south easterly 
current and carried to Brazil. The 
current then taking a new direction 
towards the north, I ranged along the 
coast of Brazil and Guianne; I wasa 
hitle put out of my way by the mouths 
of the rivers Amazon and Oronooko. =I 
passed the island of ‘Trinidad, and glided 
in with a gente breeze to the Antillas 
Islands. [then advanced towards the 
west, doubled Yucatan, was whirled 
about in the Gulf of Mexico, saluted as 
I crossed the great Mississippi, passed 
along the southern coast of Cuba, and 
when I had doubled the cape of the two 
Floridas, I traced back my road to the 
north, [ viewed all those countries that 
in three thousand years alter would 
bear the name of Georgia and the two 
Carolinas. I carefully avoided the great 
bay of Chesapeak, in which I should 
have been ingulphed to all eternity, but 
J gained the Island of New York, and 
rolled rapidly towards the mouth of St. 
Lawrence, from which I was distant not 
much more than a hundred leagues, 
when Cape Cod again threw me into the 
main ocean. 

“You may easily guess that I was 
driven along that terribie current called 
the Gulf stream ; I continued to measure 
the fathomless depths of ocean in the 
direction of north east. I arrived very 
much fatigued and greatly diminished at 
Cape Lizard, which made me deviate to 
the south east; but an extraordinary 
tide drove me an hundred leagues in the 
twinkling of an eye, and I was cast 
acainst a coast which at afuture day was 
to produce the excellent wine of Surene. 

“This place was not then a shore. 
For several thousand years the sea 
covered France and all Europe; but it 
‘ouly sojourned for several other thousand 
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years, and at length entirely retired a 
few hundred centuries after: it returned 
a secondtime, and learned people assert, 
that it probably will return a third time. 
Be that as it may, I have not travelled 
any more; I remained hid in a corner, 
and the waves passed over my head 
without carrying me away witb them; 
and here [I shall probably remaia for 
ages to. come, if you do not take me 
away to place me in your cabinet of 
curiosities, or if the glass manufacturers 
do not break me up to make a smelling 
bottle of me. 

“ If such a misfortune should not befal 
me, what will become of me? Whatwill 
become of this globe in a million of cen- 
turies to come? Thou who art bold 
enough to outstrip the works of creation, 
thou durst not take one step into the 
abyss of futurity. Thou pretendest te 
know exactly how the universe is formed, 
as to terrestrial principles, but thou art 
utterly ignorant of what will happen to- 
morrow ! [Jearken then, and beattestive, 
I peak after the manner of the learned, 
and the predictions of a stone are as 
likely to be accomplished as those of a 
geologist. 

“(ysters and muscles make use of 
water in forming their shells; this water 
can never again become a liquid, there- 
fore there is so much lost on the part of 
the ocean. One day or other there will 
be so many oysters, star-fish, corals, 
limpits, and other shell fish, that there 
will be scarce a drop of water left in the 
basons of the sea.- The globe will thea 
hedry and take fife: this fire will cause 
a general analyzation of all substance ; 
bodies will be turned into aérial fluid, 
we shall become nebulous nitre, we shall 
be crystallized anew, to burn and dis- 
solve ugain through millions of ages; 
and the learned, astonished at the con- 
tinual occupation of nature, occupied, it 
is true, like Penelope, in doing and un- 
doing, will cry out, at usual, ‘ What is 
the use of allthis?” ” 

So spoke the Pebble, and the reader 
may be ill natured enough to say it spake 
foolishly: in the mean time, I can assure 
them that such is very frequently the 
absurd manner of arguing of many of 
our geologists. S. G. 
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SUBSTITUTE FOR FRUIT IN PIES, PUDDINGS, &c. 
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From the Monthly Magzzine. 


air, 

HE article of rhubarb (the rheam 

palmatum ), has been so lately in- 
troduced to our horticultural list, that its 
merits, as an important addition to the 
loxuries of the table, have not yet been 
duly appreciated. First comes igno- 
rance, then prejudice, then experience, 
and then conviction; and an article,-an 
Opinion, or a practice, which shall attain 
its full tide of popuylarity within fifty 
years from its first recommendation, has 
more than its proportionate share of good- 
fuck. Parmentier spent the greatest 
part of along and active life in ad 
the inestimable value of the potato; an 

, after all, our friend Cobbett has 
declared it to be, “a worse than useless 
article ;” and he was anextensive and 

expesamental farmer. OU 

country, and for the wor 
established by universal c 
highly-rated approbation ! , 

In the spring of 1815 I purchased 
twelve roots of rhubarb, and planted them 
in my garden, so as to occupy about the 

of eighteen square yards; what 
their age was at that time I do not know. 
The soil is very light and dry, and the 
gituation elevated and cold, or at least it 
is fully pe to the northern winde. 
The depth was made by digging what 
we call two spades graft, and a reasona- 
ble “quantity of stable manure was put to 
each root; since which they have been 
left to themsel ves—except thut they have 
been well watered during the spring 
months; and, more or less later in the 
season, with the soap-suds produced fro:n 
our washing-tubs, and the emptying ot 
the pots-de-nuit. The. first season their 
roduce was considerable, the second 
ebundant, and the present so extraor- 
dinary as to induce the wish to make it 
publicly known through the medium of 
your widely circulating miscellany. 

Not having intended to make any cal- 
culation of their produce, I suffered the 
season nearly to pass before | began any 
close observation ; but think myself war- 
ranted in now saying, that, by the end of 
the present month, I shall have had no 
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less a quantity than 5lbs. for each ga- 
thering, repeated three times per week, 
and continued for a period of five months, 
making a total weight of 300lbs. This 
amount, divided by eighteen, the nun- 
ber of square yards, yields the extraor- 
dinary produce of 16lbz. to the yard, or 
thirty-foar tons and a half per acre; and 
is perhaps not to be equalled by any ar- 
ticle whatever, either in our fields or 
gardens—with the exception of the 
Swedish turnip, and the mangel wurzel. 
Cobbett says he had £17 tons of these 
phn i on 34 acres (buibs only) which is 
15ilbs. persquare yard ; and of the other 
he had fifty tens per acre,avhich is 23)bs. 
per yard. 

The rhubarb is sold in pur market in 
lots, or small bundles, at about three- 
ance per |b. which, by my estimate, ts 

er the rate in value of four shillings 
Agd.;.or nearly 1,000/. per acre. 
; i: tates demand, and this, in its 

ce aig supply; the consumption 
might thus soon become immense : for 
the London market alone it would be al- 
most incredible. J am aware of the dif- 
ference between garden and field pro- 
duce; but I also know that there are ex- 
tensive districts within reach of our mar- 
ket (the vale of Evesham for instance), 
whence the supply is not only a month 
easlier than from our gardens, but is like- 
wise more abundant, perhaps by one 
third, than any trouble and expence can 
ensure from our comparatively barren 
soil. It will be understood, that tbe 
quantity mentioned, refers entirely to the 
stem or eatable part of the plant, leaving 
the fine luxuriant leaves, three feet in 
diameter, to meet other purposes: [am 
no agriculturist, but have been inforined 
that pigs and cattle will feast upon them; 
and I see np reason to doubt the assct- 
tion, nor to suppose that the leaves 
would not be as salutary as they are 
abundant, weighing as they do upon an 
average more than the stalks. Neithet 
does my experience inform me what ad- 
vantage can be made of the roots, except 
that I believe they possess every property 
of the foreign article, which our itiverage 
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Turkish merchants sell usat half a crown 
an ounce. It may be that our produce 
Is not quite so powerful.in its medical 
qualities, but a little addition to the 
quantity would make it equally useful. 

Jintend next spring to have the roots 
examined, and expect to find that by 
separating them I shall gain an addition 
of fresh plants, improve the old beds, 
and find a considerable supply for the 
druggist’s shop. My stalks run gene- 
tally from four to eight ounces, a con- 
siderable portion of them not less than 
twelve ; and my ambition bas this morn- 
ing been gratified by one reaching the 
extraordinary weight of a full pound ; 
and the same plaat has five or six re- 
maining stems of nearly equal mag- 
nitude, 

T have three sorts—the first with 
sharp-pointed leaves and green stems, 
and this is the most fruitful; the second 
round-ended leaves, the stems slightly 
tinged with red ;:+ and the third, what 


lar to Apollyon’s wings, in my 
grim's Propo but in produce 
amounts to not more than half of the 
others, 

The only precaution I have taken in 
the management has been, not to take 
too much at one time from any one 
root: some gardeners wrench the stems 
from the roots, but I prefer cutting them 
as close as it can be done, as I appre- 
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must be pernicious. The stems that 
have germinated, I have cut down early, 
and this part is as eatable as the other. 
In one instance I suffered the seed-stalk 
to grow to the height of four feet, but the 
plant seemed to be much injured by cat- 
tiog it then ; it has since so far recovered 
itself as to shoot vigorously, but in num- 
berless small stems, and it appears to 
me to operate as compelling the plant 
to supply two crops in one season, whi 
must necessarily exhaust it. 

Ihave been told that in the west of 
England the article is scarcely koowo, 
and it may be the case in other extensive 
quarters: a few words of farther infor- 
mation may, therefore, not be amiss for 
such as are totally unacquainted with the 
subject. For pies and puddings it is 
hardly to be distinguished in the taste 
from green gooseberries; and J have 
never known a case of its being disliked 
either by young personsor old. It may, 
’ = gooseberries duriag the 
hus produce an excellent 
children, to be eaten with 

read. In its medicinal properties it 
slightly cathartic, just sufficient to ren- 
der it highly suitable for the feverish 
heats of summer; andin no _ instance 
have I found its free use to be at all un- 
comfortable. We take none of the skio 
from the stems, as the little hness is 
lost in the cooking, and we fancy that aa 
additional sharpness in the taste is thus 
communicated, J. Lucxcock. 


Birminghans Aug. 6, 1817. 
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From the New Monthly Magazine, August 1627. 


ORIGIN OF THE PRACTICE ne. BURYING IN CHURCH- 
YARDS. 


T the close of an article inserted 

in your number for July, 1815, 

is the following query,—* When did 

the Christians first begin to bury in the 
_church-yard 2” . 

Not having observed it noticed in any 
subsequent page, and accidentally finding 
a satisfactory answer, containing much 
- general information’ on that subject, I 
beg leave to send a transcript of it, for 
losertion. A RECTOR. 


June, 1817. 


‘< The rites of burial are looked upon 
in all countries and at all times to be 
sacred. Nor are we to wonder, that the 
ancient Greeks end Romans were ex- 
tremely solicitous about the interment of 
their deceased friends, since they were 
strongly persuaded, that their souls could 
not be admitted into the Elysian fields 
till their bodies were committed to the 
earth ; and if it happened that they never 
obtained the rites of burial, they were 
excluded from the happy mansions for 
the term of 100 years. 
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Of those who were allowed the rites method was to put the body whole into 
of burial, some were distinguished by the ground, or if there was occasion for 
perticular circumstances of disgrace at- any other way of burying, they embalm- 


tending their interment: thus persons 
killed by lightning were buried apart by 
themselves ; those who wasted their pat- 
rimony forfeited the right of being buri- 
ed io the sepulchres of their fathers ; 
and those who were guilty of self-murder 
were privately deposited in the ground 
without the accustomed solemaities. 
Among the Jews, the privilege of burial 
was denied only to self-murderers, who 
were thrown oat to rot on the ground. 
The primitive Christian church denied 
the more solemn nites of burial to un- 
baptized persons, self-murderers, and 
excommunicated persons who contiou- 
ed obstinate and impenitent, in a mani- 
fesi contempt of the church’s censures. 
The place of burial among the Jews 
was never particularly determined. We 
fiod they bad graves in the town and 
country, apos the highways, in gardens, 
and upon mountains. Among the Greeks, 
the temples were made repositories for 
the dead in the primitive ages ; yet, the 
general custom in latter ages with them 
as well as with the Romans and other 
heathen nations, was to bury their dead 
without their cities, and chiefly by the 
highways. They seem to have had a 
particular aversion from burning ; their 


ed the body and laid it in a catacomb. 

The Danes and northern nations, in 
their second age buried their dead under 
earthen hillocks. Sometimes huge py- 
ramids of stone were raised over their 
hodies, many of which are still remaining 
in divers parts of England. 

In the eighth century the people be- 
gan to be admitted into the church-yards; 
and some princes, founders, and bishops 
into the church. The practice was first 
introduced into the Romish church by 
Gregory the Great, who was brought 
over into England by Cuthbert, Archb, 
of Canterbury, about the year 750: and 
the ice of erecting vaults in chancels 
aod under the altars, was begua by Lan- 
franc, Archbisop of Canterbury, when 
he had re-built the church in this city, 
about the year 1075. From that time the 
matter seems to have been. left to the 
discretion of the bishop. By our com- 
mon law no person can be buried within 
the church without the consent of the 
incumbent, exclusively of the bishop ; 
because the freehold of the church be- 
longs to him, and he is deemed the best 
judge who are entitled to the favour of 
being buried in the church.” 


THE NARRATIVE OF JOHN ALBERTUS THOEN, 


& RATIVE OF LEYDEN, AND A BRITISH SERJEANT IN THE BENGAL EUROPEAN ARTILLERY. 
maga. 
Prom the Gentleman's Magazine. 


a 
J ARRIVED at Kandy in January, 

1803, with the army from Colombo, 
commanded by General M‘Dowall. I 
Was stationed in the top of the hill that 
overlooks the palace (in the rear), having 
under my command 2 Europeans and 4 
Gun Lascars, and having in charge 1 
mortar and 1 three-pounder, which three- 
pounder was the gun afterwards used in 
the attack of the palace from that height. 
About the middle of the month of April, 
I was taken sick one night with fever 
and swellings in my legs, and was soon 
afterwards obliged to go into hospital 
(on the Ist of May) ; I continued very 
ill me aeele of the month, my head, legs, 


AtTHENEUM. Yol. 2. 


aod whole body being dreadfully swell- 
ed; my legs in saad were of such a 
size, that when I sat with them stretched 
wide apaft, the knees still nearly touched. 

About the beginning of June, provi- 
sions were very scarce, neither Euro 
peans nor natives had any thing but pade 
dy to eat—not much of that, and mostly 
damaged; arrack the Europeans had 
constantly to the last. About this time, 
in consequence, I believe, of the want of 
provisions, some of our people began to 
desert. I was still very weak in the hos- 
pital : the Doctor ordered me a puir of 
crutches, but I was not strong enough to 
walk much withthem. About the mide 
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dle or latter end of June (not certain as 
to the date) about 5 o’clock in the morn- 
ing I heard a good deal of firing from 
the hill. behind the palace (musketry), 
which was returned by our people from 
the palace. It seems the Enemy had 
got posseasion of the mortar and gun 
which were on the top of the hill, as I 
before mentioned (the palace was com- 
pletely surrounded) ; about nine o'clock 
in the morning the Enemy opened the 
three-pounder upon the palace, from 
which they fired about 5 or 6 rounds. 

I was not able to move out to see my- 
self what was going on; but I heard 
from the soldiers who came into the hos- 
pital, all that was going on. There was 
a Malay chief called Sangalen, in the 
King of Kandy’s service, he was called a 
Captain ; this man advanced to a gun in 
the rear of the palace, which was pointed 
towards the place where the great tank 
now is, and which was at that time a 
paddy-field. This gun of ours had 
been playing grape on the road in that 
direction, ‘The Malay chief Sangalen, 
who had two brothers named Nouradio 
in the British service, armed with: his 
creese, and attended by one armed fol- 
lower, Jumped upon this gun. — Lieut. 
Blackeney of the 19th regiment, advanc- 
ed towards hin, having only his shirt 
and trowsers on, with his sword in his 
hand. Sangalen jumped upon him, and 
stabbed him with his creese; after 
which Mr. Blackeney cut at him with 
his sword ; they grappled and fell to- 
gether, and, as | understand, both died 
immediately on the spot. 

Sangalen’s servant was also killed by. 
a shot, and the death of these two per- 
sons prevented any more from attempt- 
ing to force their way into the palace, 
and after this the Singalese people kept 
at a very respectful distance. In the 
front of the palace, when five or six of 
our Malays advanced on them with their 
. arins, they ran away: in number as I 
understood, they were about 20,000 of 
the enemy, but they are a cowardly race, 
and they have none of the heart of a 
soldier at all * 

’ About half past eleven o’clock in the 
morning, Major Davie, after conversing 
with the officers first, hung out a white 


* The exact words. 


Extracts from Thoen’s Narrative of his Sufferings. 
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flag as we were told by che men of the 
19th and Malays ; and about 12 o'clock 
the soldiers told us that Major Davie hed 
capitulated, and the terms were, that the 
pelace was to be given up to the Enemy ; 
that Major Davie and his detachment 
were to march immediately for Colombo, 
taking with them their arms (thet is to 
say, the firelocks only, not any heavy 
guns), and also the person of Budbu 
Swammy, the King, who had constantly 
resided with us in the palace; that such 
of the sick as were able to walk might 
accompany the garrison in their march; 
and those who were utrmble to move 
from their cots were to remain, being re-’ 
commended to the mercy of the King of 
Kandy, by Major Davie, through the 
head men of the country, with whom the 
Major made the terms of his retiring; 
and after the troops had quitted the gar- 
risoo they did indeed shew to us*; 
however, as a capitulation tas made, we | 
expected to be taken care of: that medi- 
cines would be administered to us, and 
that when we were well we should be 
sent to Colombo. 

About half an hour or an hour after 
(about one o’clock), Major Davie and 
the garrison, accompanied by Budhu 
Swammy, marched out of the palace, 
with drums beating—such of the cone 
valescents as were able to crawl march- 
ing, or trying to march, with him ; sume, 
It was suid, on all fours, not strong 
enough to carry their arms nor to stand 
up: these poor people, I understood, 
were killed by the natives. 

The garrison had hurdly marched out 
at the front gate, on the road towards 
Kattegastotte, when thousands of the 
Kandians entered the palace on all sides, 
armed with swords, knives, clubs, old 
firelocks, &c. and rushed into the hospit- 
al, where I lay with about 149 other 
Europeans. I was at this time situng 
upon a couch, being the only man in 
hospital who could sit up (with my 
crutches I could manage to walk about a 
pace or two in a minute) ; I had there- 
fore a full view of the horrible scene that 
ensued. , 

The Kandians bad no sooner entered 
than they began to butcher indiscrimin- 
ately every one in the hospital, robbing 


* The poor man’s own words. 
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them at the same time, cursing and re- 
viling them, and spitting in their faces ; 
they mostly knocked out the soldiers’ 
brains with clubs, &c. then pulled them 
eut by the heels, the dead and the dying, 
aod threw many of them into a well; 
numbers of the bodies were left in the 
streets and devoured by dogs, but none 
were buried : some poor wretches got 
off their cots, and tried to crawl away, 
but the Kandians murdered them before 
they could get out of the hospital : 
“not many of the British soldiers cried 
out for mercy, but many called upon 
their God,”* “Some suffered death with- 
out saying a word. 

I was situated about the middle of 
the hospital : and with my two crutches 
made an effort to reach the door. Some 
of the Kandians (about 25) came up to 
me ; they spit in my face, and abused 
me a good deal, and some one gave me 
a severe blow on the forehead with a 
sword or club, which knocked me sense- 
less to the ground; when I recovered 
my senses (I don’t know if I crawled or 
was curried) | found myself lying in the 
court amongst the dead bodies of my 
brother soldiers. I was quite naked, 
having been stripped of every thing. 
Dr. Holloway had placed two blisters on 
my body, and these were tied on with a 

* This beaatifully characteristic fact of the 


behavioar of our poor countrymen, is in the 
exact words of Thoen himself. W. H. C. 
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pocket handkerchief ; they had torn off 
the pocket handkerchief and blisters, at 
this time it was about 5 or 6 in the eve- 
ning. 

T then crawled away on all fours into 
the battery (where the garden now is) 
at the back of the palace ; and there [ 
found a number of Kandians, about 10 
or 12, who laid hold of me again, and, 
tying a rope round my neck, they hung 
me up toa beam in a gateway, neara 
Church that was in the road ; and, bav- 
ing done this, they quitted me immedi- 
ately ; the rope broke, and I fell to the 
ground, aa 1 found when I recovered 
my senses, which I lost when they hung 
me up. It was now quite dark, and I 
crawled away to an old house nearly 
(not quite) a quarter of a mile 9ff, where 
the tank is now, and I entered an old 
deserted house: here I remained, | 
think, without seeing any one for 7 or 8 
days. It rained elmost night and day, 
though not very hard ; .1 drank the dir- 
ty water that fell ‘on the ground, and 
near (close) to the house there was high 
grass, I erawled out and ate this.which 
was the only nourishment I had for the 
period I have mentioned ; the wound 
oo my head healed of itself (though I 
feel it painful now sometimes ;) but I 
suffered a good deal from all the skin of 
my belly being torn off with the blister 


when I was stripped. 
(Te be continued.) 
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From the European Magazine. 
SCANDAL. 


yy Houcu some (says Selden, refer- 
ing to the state of Britain in 1645) 
make slight of libels; yet you may see 
by them how the wind sits. As, take a 
straw, aod throw it up in the air, and 
you shall see by that which way the 
wind is, which you shall not do by cast- 
1bg Up @ stone. 

More solid things do not shew the 
complexion of the umes so well as bal- 
lads and libels, 

A blind man of Paris, retiring in the 
dusk to his hovel, after having spent the 
day in begging, with little success, was 
‘accosted by a person, who told him, 


that if he would go home with him, le 
should find his account in it. The 
blind man joyfully consented to be con- 
ducted to his new friend’s house, and 
was thus addressed by him: ‘J am not 
rich, and yet wish to shew charity to the 
poor, which I have no other possibility 
of doing, unless by giving them a parcel 
of tales and novels, which ] compose, to 
sell at a very moderate price, for their 
own benefit. Here, my friend, is a 
good parcel of them, which you shall 
dispose of at the rate of two-pence each, 
although they are intrinsically worth 
thrice the money.” The poor fellow, 
after loudly expressing his gratitude, 
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groped his way home exulting, and sal- 
lied out early the next morn, to enjoy 
the profits of his benefactor’s productions. 
He cried his pamphlets by the title of a 
new novel, as he had been directed, and 
‘for some time had no custom ; but one 
of his books having been purchased and 
examined, the rest met with a most rapid 
sale, andthe blind man returned bome- 
wards with his pockets well loaded. His 
pleasant ideas were, however, soon 
checked, by his finding himself in the 
custody of an officer of the police, who 
told him, that the book which he had 
sold was a most virulent and impudent 
Satire against a person of rank. The 
poor blind man protested his innocence, 
and told his tale, which, luckily for him, 
was believed ; but he could give no in- 
formation which could lead to the con- 
triver of this very ingenious and new way 
of spreading abroad scandal with im- 
punity. 


A lady, well known in the literary 
world, having asked the great Lord 
Lyttelton, “why he did not insert io 
his life of Henry the Second the well- 
supported tradition, which makes that 
priacethe offspring of an amour between 
the Empress Matilda and her competitor 
Stephen ?” was answered by the noble 
biographer, “ that his work should never 
become the vehicle of antiquated scandal 
against a lady of rank and character.” 


The above delicacy might have bad 
weight enough with us, to have pre- 
vented our telling the following anecdote; 
but the inhumanity of the lady, whose 
beauty and ingratitude it records, utterly 
destroys all her claim to forbearance. 

The story of Livia Gonzaga is well 
known. Her exquisite and far-famed 
beauty tempted a corsair to fit out a 
small squadron, and to land near her 
castle, in order to make himself master of 
so rich a prize. A domestic burst into 
her room, while the pirates were actually 
scaling her walls, and snatching her, 
naked as she was, from her bed, convey- 
ed her on horseback out of the reach of 
the assailants: when they had gained a 
place of security, the lady’s high sense of 
modesty obliged her to cause her honest, 
although perhaps indelicate, preserver to 
be assassinated. Thus much is always 
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told: but it is very little known, although 
certainly true, that during their Aight 
from the castle, the fugitives fell in with 
one of those roving pastes of banditti 
which Italy in those days abounded 
with. This paragon of beauty was detain- 
ed a full week by the band of outlaws, 
before she had leave to pursue ber jour- 
ney, and to execute her plan of vengeance 
on her deliverer. Had she been hoa- 
oured by a La Fontaine for her histonas, 
her adventures might, perhaps, have 
eclipsed those of the Princess of Garbes ? 
Possibly she might not be sorry te be rid 
of ove who had been a witness to the 
hospitality of ber late entertainers. 

The present age, far from encouraging 
obsolete defamation, seems rather to 
indulge in the opposite extreme. Sir 
John Falstaff has found an ingenious 
advocate to affirm, that cowardice never 
formed a part of his character. Richard 


' the Third, tyrant as be was, has not been 


without a friend, who has exhausted the 
powers of every engine, which wit and 
reading could supply, to set his character 
and his back straight; and volumes 
upon volumes are written, to prove the 
immaculate purity of Mary, Queen of 
Scots. ‘Tothose who are well acquaint- 
ed with the works of those authors* who 
lived near that unfortunate lady's time, 
it must appear, that one half of them 
would have laughed, and the other half 
have started, at the very name of such 
an apology. It may be well founded, 
nevertheless ; but it is quite unnecessary 
that so great a route should be made 
“ about Sir Archy’s great grandmother ;” 
especially by Southern Britons, when her 
justification must include a stain on the 
memory of one whom Englishmen ought 
to value, and to cherish, as the protectress 
of their honour, the foundress ,of their 
commerce, and the supporter of their 
established religion? If there be such a 
thing as national gratitude, it seem to be 
here cruelly violated; and the maxim, 
“ Fiat Justitia, raat Calum,” will hardly 
afford a shield to the author, since the 
object is by no means of importance 
enough to come within the circle of its 
defence. The lady herself, bred up ia 
the gallant court of Catherine Medicis, 


* Picrrede l’Estoile,Gab. Naude, Branteme, 
and his commentator, &c. &c. 
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must have smiled at some part 
ergupent brought forward on her 


SINGULARITIES. 

Algarotti observes, that when the 
French king seat some mathematicians 
to measure a degree under the polar 
circle, and the King of Spain sent others 
for the same purpose to the line, to as- 
certain the true figure of the earth, who 
would have imagined that those under 
the equator would suffer most by cold,and 
those under the arctic circle by heat; 
and yet this was actually the case. The 
cold on the summits of the Andes was 
intense, and the heat occasioned by the 
length of the polar days was hardly to 
be borne. 

At the time of the gunpowder plot, it 
was intended to extirpate the whole 
royal family, except the Princess Eliza- 
beth, who was to be bred a papist, and 
the-Roman Catholic religion established 
under her. Itis very remarkable, that 

the descendants of that very lady (the 
present royal family) should have been 
called to the throne, to the exclusion of 
those of her brother (among whom we 
May enumerate the Kings of Sardinia 
France, and Spain), for the direct con- 
trary purpose ; viz. the preservation of 
the Protestant religion. 
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NEW WORK. 
From the Literary Gazette. 


Joseph Second, Empereur @ Allemagne, 


peint par lui-meme. Avec un précis 
histo sur la vie de ce Prince. 
Par M. R. 


Under the above title a new work 
has lately been published at Paris, which 
contains the following anecdotes. 

As Joseph wasonce walking in the 
suburbs of Vienna, he observed a crowd 
of persogs collected round a cart loaded 
with fire-wood. Curious to know the 
cause, he questioned one of the spectators, 
and was ioformed that the Inspector of 
the Barrier had stopped the countryman 
on suspicion of his having concealed to- 
bacco among the wood, and insisted on 
his immediately unloading the cart. The 
countryman who regarded this as a loss 
of time and avery serious labour, earnestly 
intreated him to permit somebody to 

accompany him into the city, where he 


eould obtain satisfactory testimonies of exclusively reserv-d for 
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of the his isnocence ; but the clerk would not 
behalf. listen to his supplications, and 
executing the order he had received to 
empty the 
was concealed amidst the crowd, re- 
mained for some time a tranquil wilness 
of the dispute. He at length sent for a 
subalterh officer anda 
the nearest Corps-de-Garde, and ordered 
them to remain on the spot until the 


insisted on 


cart. The Emperor, who 


few soldiers froin 


wood was entirely turned out. This 
being done, he enjoined them, in case 
the peasant should be found guilty of 
fraud, toexecute filty lashes across his 
shoulders; but if he were proved to be 
innocent, the refractory clerk was imme- 
diately to undergo the same punishment, 
and to be obliged to reload the wood 
himself, These orders were executed. 
No tobacco was found, and the Inspector 
after having reloaded the cart of the poor 
countryman, who was besides indemni- 
fied for his loss of tine, received the 
fifty lashes. 

Joseph entertained the greatest aver- 
sion for those distinctions which tend to 
withhold from the most numerous por" 
tion of society, advantages which ougit 
to be common to sil. 

Previous to his accession to the throne, 
the gates of the superb promenade called 
the Prater, were opened only to persons 
of distinction. Joseph wished that they 
should be thrown open to every body, 
and caused these words to be inscribed 
above the entrance to the promenade : 
Place of Amusement, a treasure destined 
for every body. The nobility immeui- 
ately thronged round him, and declared 
that the Promenade would soon be pro- 
faned, and that it would no longer be fit 
for their enjoyment, if the vulgar were 
suffered to frequent it, &c. 

«“Geutlemen,” replied Joseph, “if I 
were determined to associate with none 
but my equals, I must transport myself 
into the vaults of the Monastery of the 
Capuchins, where my ancestors repost, 
and take up my abode with them. Ilove 
men, because they are men ; I make no 
other distinction among them, and have 

no other preference for them except that 
which is due to their actions. Whoso- 
ever thinks well and acts honourably, is 
entitled to my esteem. ‘Tt must not he 
those whic 
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reckon none but Princes among their 
ancestors.” 

In 1773 as the E:nperor was passing 
through Medwisch in Transylvania, an 
aged woman came up to him for the 
purpose of soliciting a discharge from the 
army for her son, whom she had not 
seen fora long time. She thus began: 
“Good day to you, Mr. Emperor, I 
hope you enjoy good health. How is 
your mother? Is she likewise well ?” 
Joseph replied to each of these questions, 
heard her request, gave her some pieces 
of gold, and sent her away well satistied : 
then turning to his attendants he said: 
** This good woman is the only person 
who has spoken to me of my mother 
during my journey. She shall see her 
son in eleven days, and free from all 
military engagements.” 

The Emperor, by ap edict, granted 
permission to every landholder, whose 
fields had been ravaged by Deer, and 
whose representations had not been 
attended to by the Forest Courts, to 
destroy the animal. A countryman 
who had made repeated complaints, 
killed a superb Stag which bad been 
brought to Vienna for the amusement of 
the Emperor, and which had frequently 
Jaid waste the field of the poor farmer. 
He was immediately thrown into prison. 
The chief huntsman in dismay presented 
himself before the Emperor, explained 
__ the circumstance, not forgetting to men- 
tion the detention of the criminal, and 
requested to know the further orders of 
His Majesty. ‘ My orders are, 
said the Emperor, “ release the man, let 
the Stag be sold and give lim the pro- 
duce of the sale of the animal by way of 
indemnity.” 


A crime committed by a person of 


distinction, whose friends applied tor a 
mitigation of the punishment which he 
had but too well merited, served to make 
manifest the principles of Joseph, who 
replied : “ The law must be executed 
on all individuals equally. He whio 
did not blush to commit the offence, 
should not blush to expiate it. If the 
law admit of any difference in the chas- 


tisement allotted to the same species of 


offence, the indulgence ought not to be 
extended to those who have the fawest 
exciscs to offer. Besides, virtuous and 
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honorable actions being the more meri- 


~ torious in the lower classes, where one 


may presume that education is least 
carelully attended to, and the greatest 
privations are felt, they ought to be the 
more highly recompensed.” 

In April, 1785, the Prince of Kaunitz, 
Chancellor of the Empire, completed his 
74th year. The Emperor went at seven 
in the morning to the Riding School, 
where he was certain of finding him. 
While, in conformity to the orders of 
the Emperor his arrival was announced 
to the Prince, he proceeded bimselt to 
the outer gate, where he received him 
saying: “ Happy the day which gave 
birth to the Prince of Kaunitz!” Sur- 
prised at this unexpected salute, the 
worthy old man could not utter a single 
word in reply. His gratitude was mani- 
fested only by atear which dropped 
from his eye. ‘The Emperor perceiving 
this, added: “ I know, my dear Kaunits, 
that you have invited some good friends 
to pass this day with you; as | am 
among the number of your friends, I 
shall not fail to wait upon you.” 

He and one of his suite having once 
lost themselves in an excursion, they 
were, without being known, hospitably 
received in a house, the mistress of which 
apologized for being unable to bear 
them company, as she was apxious (0 
see the Emperor, who was that day to 
arrive in the Canton. The strangers 
thanked her, and informed her, that as 
they b:longed to the Emperor's suite 
they could assure her that he had not 
arrived at the place which she mentioned. 


‘—“ Well, then, gentlemen, in that case 


I will stay here aad‘keep you company: 
I cannot suppose you would decetve 
me.” They sat down to table, and 
discoursed on varions subjects. But 
notwithstanding all the efforW of the 
travellers to render the conversation 
agreeable, the lady was so desirous to 
see the Emperor, that she constantly 
made him the subject of discourse. She 
related all she bad heard of his probity, 
his compassionate humanity, and all the 
excellent qualities of his heart and miud. 
“Finally,” added she, ‘this Princess 
as accomplished as it is possible for maa 
to be. This conviction makes me wish 
thus afdently to see him. You a 
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certain, gentlemen, that he will not 
arrive here in less than two hours ?”?— 
“Yes, Madam.” ‘The time advanced, 
and Joseph wishing to put an end to this 
scene, so gratifying to his heart, said: 
“So, Madam, you cannot be satisfied 
until you have seen the Emperor ?”— 
“No, Sir, for I am _ convi he is the 
only individual of his age, who unites so 
many good qualities in a rank so elevat- 
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ed.”—‘ I can satisfy, in some measure, 
the obliging desire which you manifest, 
without your taking the trouble to go 
abroad. Look on this box—the por- 
traitis striking. Recognize the onginal 


of this painting in the stranger to whom 
you have socordially granted hospitality.” 


The lady, filled with astonishment, fixed 
her eyes upon the Emperor, who saluted 
ber, and speedily departed. 


ae 
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TIME’S TELESCOPE,* ror JANUARY. 


gia 
At one wide view God's eye surveys 
His works, in every distant clime ; 
He shifts the seasons, months, and days, 
The short-lived offspring of revolving time ; 
By turns they die, by turns are born. 
Now ebeerful Spring the circle leads, 


And strows with flowers the smiling meads; 


Gay Summer nex;, whom russet ros adorn, 
And waving fields of yellow corn ; 
Then Autumn, who with lavish stores the lap of nature sprcaus 
Decrepit Winter, laggard in the dance, 
(Like feeble age oppressed with pain) 
A heavy season does maintain, 
With driving snows, and winds and rain ; 
Till Spring, recruited to advance, 


The various yeur roils round again. 


HNUGHES. 


o— a. 


oe name given to this month by 
the Romans was taken from Janus, 
one of their divinities, to whom they gave 
two faces ; because on the one side, the 
first day of this month looked towards 
the new year, and on the other towards 
the old one. 
CIRCUMCISION. 

On the first day of the year is celebra- 
ted the Circumcision of our Saviour, a 
rte of the Jewish law, first enjoined to 
Abraham as a token of the covenant God 
made with him and his posterity. 

NEW YEAR'S DAY. 

In France, particularly in the south, 
early in the morning of New Year’s 
Day,a - nd of visits is commenced to 
relations and friends, to wish thema 

appy new year, and to present them 
with bonbons (sweet-meats).  * The re- 
lations are first visited, beginning with 
those nearest in affinity, then those that 
are further removed, and lastly come the 
friends and acquaintance, It is acon- 
test of politeness on this occasion which 


shall start first, and anticipate the call of 


4 relation or friend. 
‘The shops of the confectioners are 
dressed up on the day betore with look- 


ing-glasses, intermixed with festoons of 
silk or muslin, and branches of ribands 
or flowers. The counters are covered 
over with table-cloths, and set out 
with cakes, sweetmeats, dried fruits, and 
bonbons, made up into pyramids, castles, 
columns, or any torm which the taste of 
the decorator may suggest ; and in the 
evening they are illuminated for the re- 
ception of company, who come to buy 
their bonbons forthe nextday. Endless 
are the devices for things in which they 
are to be inclosed ; there are little boxes 
or baskets made of satin, ornamented 
with gold, silver, or foil; balloons,— 
books,—fruit, such as apples, pears, 
oranges,—or vegetables, such as a cauli- 
flower, a root of celery, an onion ; any 
thing, in short, which can be made with 
a hollow within to hold the bonhbo:.s : 
but the most prevailing device is what is 
called a cornet, that is, a little cone ornae 
mented ind ferent ways with a bag to 
draw over the large end and close it up. 
In these things, the prices of which vary 
from one franc (ten pence) to fiity, the 
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bonbons are presented by those 
choose to be at the expense of them, 
by those who do not they are only wrap- 
ped in a piece of paper; but bonbons 
in some way or other must be presented. 

‘The celebration 
Day,’ observes Mr. Hutchinson (Hist. 
of Northumberland), ‘is preserved in 
this county as arural festival. On cer- 
tain feativals the Romans gave pieces of 
money to travellers and strangers who 


were present at the sacrifice. On our in Syria. 


day of festivity, mirth 
rustic masquerading 
in disguise ; the hide of 
the winter cheer, is often put on; and 
the person thus attired, aftempts to show 
the character of the devil, by every 
horrible device in his power. All the 
winter sports seem to express a strong 
opinion of the antients, that genii of very 
contrary natures prevailed on earth, that 
the one was constantly concomitant to 
light as the other was to darkness; aud 
this image of the devil, which is frequently 
permitted to expel the inhabitants and 
take possession of the house, is typical of 
the power of the evil genius, in the season 
when the sun is longest absent from our 
hemisphere. This corresponds with the 
lamentation used by those who held the 
Elusinian mysteries, and mouroed for 
Adonis. Itis very difficult to make any 
probable determination to what people 
we owe these customs, In the Roman 
Saturnalia and Sigillaria, this kind of 
frolicking was practised.’ 
EPIPHANY. 

The sixth day is Epiphany, or mani- 
festation of Christ to the Gentiles, com- 
monly called Twelfth-day, the Eastern 
magi were guided by the star to pay 
homage to their Saviour; and it takes its 
name from their coming on that day, 
which was the twelfth alter the nativity. 
The usual celebration of Twelfth-day in 
London and in the south of England, is 
by drawing lots, and assuming fictitious 
characters for the evening ; formerly the 
king or queen was chosen by a beun 
found in a piece of divided cake ; and 
this was once a common Christmas gam- 
bol in both the English universities. 

In France, there isa ceremony of 
drawing Twelfth-cake, though not quite 


is excited bya 


«la mode Angloise. The cake is very ° 
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who plain in its composition, not mach better 
and than a bua, only large, 0 as to cut into 


slices. In one part a beanis introduced, 

and the person who draws the slice that 

bas the bean in it, is king or queen, ac- 

the sex of the n by whom 

it is drawn, who receives the general 

homage of the company for the evening. 
SAINT LUCIAN. 

On the eighth day, St. Lucian, con- 
fessor and martyr, was born at Samosats 
He was well versed in the 
Hebrew language, and employed much 


and playing tricks time in comparing and amending the co- 
the ox slain for pies of the bible. 


He was put to death 
by Maximinus II. 
GIBBON 

Died on the 16th of January, 1794. 
“Tt was on the day, or rather night, of 
the 27th of June, 1787, between the 
hours of eleven and twelve, that I wrote 
the last lines of the last page* 1n a sum- 
mer-bouse in my garden. After laying 
down my pen, | took several turns in& 
berceau, or covered walk of acacias, 
which commands a prospect of the coun- 
try, the lake, and the mountains. The 
air was temperate, the sky was serene, the 
silver orb of the moon was reflected from 
the waters, and all nature was silent. 

I will not dissemble the first emotions 
of joy on the recovery of my freedom, 
and, perhaps, the establishment of my 
fame. But my pride was soon hambled, 
and a sober melancholy was je ovef 
my mind by the idea that I ad taken 
an everlasting leave of an old and agree 
able companion, and that, whatsoever 
might be the future date of my History, 
the life of the historian might be seort 
and precarious. I will add two facts 
which have seldom occurred in the comr 
position of six, or, at least, five quarto 
volumes: 1. My rough MS., without 
any intermediate copy, bas been gent 0 
press, 2. Nota sheet has been seen by 
any human eyes, excepting those of the 
author and of the prioter; the faults 
and merits are exclusively my owo-—~ 
Gibbon’s Common Place Book. 

BISHOP HORNE 

Died on the 17th of January, 179%. 
This great man thus beautifull character 
ses the Psalmsof David: ‘ They preset 


(says he) religion to us in the most en 
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gazing dress; communicating truths 
which philosophy could never investi- 
gate, in a style which poetry can never 
equal ; while history 1s made the vehicle 
ot prophecy, and creation lends all its 
charms to paint the glories of redemption. 
Calculated alike to profit and to please, 
they inform the understanding, elevate 
the affections, and entertain the imagina- 
tion. Todited under the influence of 
Hi, to whom ali hearts are known, and 
all events foreknown, they suit mankind 
in all situations, grateful as the maona 
which descended trom above, and con- 
formed itself to every palate. The 
fairest productions of human wit, after 
a few perusals, like gathered flowers, 
wither in our hands, and lose their frag- 
rancy; but these unfading plants of 
paradise become, as we are accustomed 
to them, still more and more beautiful ; 
their bloom appears to be daily height- 
ened; fresh odours are emitted and new 
sweets extracted from them. He who 
hath once tasted their excellencies, will 
desire to taste them yet again; and he 
who tastes them oftenest, will relish them 
best.’ 
HOWARD THE PHILANTHROPIST 

Died on the 20th January, 1790. 
He visited all Kurope, not to survey the 
suinptuousness of palaces, nor the state- 
liness of temples ; not to make accurate 
measurements of the remains of antient 
grandeur, nor to form a scale of the 
curiosity of modern art; not to collect 
medals, or collate manuscripts ;—but to 
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EMINENT PERSONS. 


1 
dive into the depths of dungeons; to 
plunge into the infection of buspitals; to 
survey the mansions of sorrow and pain ; 
to take the gage and dimensions of 
misery, depression, and contempt; to 
reineinber the forgotten, to attend to the 
neglected, to visit the forsaken, and to 


compare and collate the distresses of men 


in all countries.— Burke. 


SAINT VINCENT, JAN. 22. 
Vincent, a deacon of the church in 
Spaio, suffered martyrdom io the Dio- 
clesian persecution, about the year 303, 
being extended upon burning coals; and, 
after bis body was broiled there, he was 
thrown upon heaps of broken tiles, 


SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS 
Died on the 23d of January, 1792. 


Study Sir Joshua’s Works, young men ;--- 
Not pictures only, bat his pen: 
Who, nner Cimmerian darkness whelmed our 
isle, 
AM eee a comet in hisart;--- ° 
Bid Nature from the canvas start, . 
And with the Graces bade that cauvas smile. 
Could Titian from his tomb arise, 
And cast on Reynolds’ art his eyes, 
How would he heave of jealousy, the groas J 
Here ibly I may mistake ; 
As Titian probably might take 
The works of our great master for his own. 
DR. WOLCOTT. 


CONVERSION OF SAINT PAUL. 


This day, January the 25th,celebrates 
the miraculous conversion of St. Paul. 
He was beheaded under the general per- 
secution of Nero ; hence the usual rep- 


resentation of him with a sword in bis 
hand. 


Eo 
From the New Monthly Magazine, Sept, 1817. 


ABRAHAM GOTTLOB WERNER, THE GEOLOGIST. 


ERNER, the most celebrated 

geologist and mineralogist of the 
age, died at Dresden on the 30th of June, 
1817, in the arms of his friends and of 
his only sister, who hastened from Silesia 
to see him. He was born on the 25th 
of September, 1750. His father, who 
Was inspector ofan iron work at Wehrau, 
on the Quciss, in Upper Lucatin, in- 
tended him from his early youth for a 
similar vocation. He first went to 
school at Bunzlau, where he received, 


however, but very scanty instraction. 
2M Atuenevm. Vol. 2. 


be 


In order fully to qualify himself for his 
intended profession, he went first for 
some years to the Mineraiog cal Acade- 
my at Freiberg, and then to the Univer- 
sity of Leipsig, where he applied himself 
to the study of natural history. While - 
at the university he employed himself 
in the study of the external characters- 
tics of fossils, in which a singular quick- 
ness of perception was of great use to 
him, and published there, in the year 
1774, hia well-known work, (on the ex- 
ternal characteristics of tussils,) whieh is 
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still considéréed as the basis of his whole 
Oryktognosis, but of which he could 
never be induced to print a new and en- 
larged edition, because he feared dis- 
putes, and had not in fact concluded his 
researches. Soon after he was invited 
to Freiberg, to have the care of the cabi- 
net of natural history there, and to read 
lectures upon it. Here his mind, which 
was early exercised in observation and 
classification, found the most welcome 
materials, Here, daily extending the 
bounds of his science, and supporting 
its foundation by the surest external dis- 
tinctive marks, he formed that system, 
which afterwards embracing also the 
Geognosis which was peculiarly his own, 
and forming an intimate connection with 
all the branches of mineralogy, gradually 
conquered all opposition, and raised its 
inventor to the rank of the creator of a 
new mineralogy, which might be sup- 

rted and extended, but not superseded 
by the crystallography of Haty, end 
the chemhical theory of Vauquelin and 
others. His peculiar talent for observa- 
tion was animated by the most lively 
fancy, assisted by the most extensive 
reading in every branch of knowledge 
connected with his own, and excited by 
daily intercourse with ingenious travel- 
lers and foreigners, who chiefly visited 
Freiberg on Werner's account. The 
classification in genera and species, and 
the ingenious appellations of minerals 
down to the newest, egron, is peculiarly 
his own. Nothing but too scrupulous 
conscientiousness prevented him from 
publishing the Oryktognostic Tabies, 
which have been finished, and quite 
ready for the press these four years, 
The attempt of the ingenious Berzelius, 
of Stockhoim, at classification, by inves- 
tigating the laws of elementary combina- 
tion, did not indeed shake his belief in 
the method of recognition by means of 
the external characteristics ; yet be at 
last thought that a mutual conciliation 
was possible, and reserved the first analy- 
sis of the latest writings of Berzelius, for 
the next winter. ‘he metliod created 
by Werner is the only satisfactory one, 
much as it may yet want to bea come 
plete system of the earth. His prede- 
eessor Charpentier’s doubts respecti. ¢ 
Werner's theory have never been able to 
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shake it. His idea of formations,one of 
the most fruitful of consequences, and 
the most ingenious in Werner's Geog- 
nosis, has been admirably developed by 
his scholar Steffens of Breslau ; and his 
formation of the flotz mountains of 
Thuringia well supported by Von 
Freiesleben, in his theory of copper 
slate mountains (Kupferschiefergebirge.) 
Werner sustained an obstinate, but for 
that reason the more honourable, con-. 
test with the Volcanists. No well-in- 
formed pergon will now consider the 
basalt and other flotz mountains as of 
volcanic origin. Werner's theory of the 
older and newer formation of mountains, 
by the waters, stands immoveable ; an# 
a satisfactory link between them is af- 
forded in the transition mouatains, Ev- 
en the new chemical discoveries of the 
Kalimetals may be made to accord with 
it. Another science, mining, on which 
Werner used also to lecture, was render- 
ed extremely clear to the attentive scho- 
lar, by his luminous explanation, and by 
the reduction of the most complicated 
machinery to the most simple proposi- 
tions, at the same time drawing all the 
figures on his table. 

Indefatigable application and an in- 
satiable thirst of knowledge enriched his 
retentive memory with every thing that 
history and philology, in the most ex- 
tensive sense, can offer to the attentive 
inquirer. No science was foreign to him. 
All served as a basis to his studies, which 
were constantly directed to natural phi- 
losophy, and the kuowledge of the earth 
and its inhabitants. He always advan- 
ced before his age, and often knew what 
others only presumed, After 1779 and 
1780,when he first lectured on Oryktog- 
nosis and Geognosis, at Freiberg, he 


was heard with gratitude by scholars 


from all parts of Europe. Never con- 
tented with what was discovered, always 
seeking something new, he rather formed 
scholars who wrote than wrote himself. 
But many MSS. almost wholly ready for 
the press are included in his fine hbrary 
and collection of coins and MSS. be- 
queathed on the day of bis death to the 
Mineralogical Academy,for 5000 crowns. 


In his lectures he-had only heads of 
the subject before him. In lecturing he 
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used to abandon himself, as he was ac- 
customed to say, to the inspiration of his 
‘ mineralogical muse, and when his spirit 
hovered over the waters and the strata, 
he often became animated with lofty en- 
thusiasm. But he caused his lectures to 
be written ont by approved ‘scholars, 
and by revising himself what they had 
thus written after him, made it, properly 
speaking, a MS. .A great many. parts 
of his lectures have been made public by 
others, among which may be reckoned 
what André at Brann, in Moravia, has 
published in the valuable journal entitled 
Hesperus. But none of these bears the 
stamp of the master, What is particu- 
larly desirable is the publication of his 
manuscript on Mineralogical Geography 
(which he only once drew up for a par- 
ucular lecture) and upon the Literature 
of Mineralogy, in which he solved the 
difficulties of the ancient classic mineral- 
ogy. and gave incomparable illustrations 
of Pliny’s Natural History. He was 
dike a father to all his scholars, to whom 
he was a model, not only as a man of 
science, but as a moral character. 
Having filled, from the year 1792, a 
high situation in the Council of the 
Nines, he had a great share in the di- 
rection both of the Mineralogical Acad- 
emy and of the administration in general. 
T'wo things must be mentioned here with 
particular honour. One is the works 
begun in 1786, to furnish a great part of 
the deeper mines with water tor working 
the wheels, This astonishing aqueduct, 
particularly the artificial canal of Doer- 
renthal, with its subterraneous brick 
channels, already extending above a 
_ Jeagne, are in the maio due to him, 
though Scheuchler made the plan, and 
Lainpe the calculations. By the con- 
unned support of the ever active King 
of Saxony, this great work still proceeds 
in the most prosperous manner. ‘I'he 
Amalgamation works, twice built hy the 
excellent Charpentier, chief of the council 
of Mines, (the first building having been 
maliciously burnt down) and for ever se- 
cured by most ingenious ftire-engines 
from similar accidents, are indeed 
unique : the admiration of all who be- 
hold them, a jewel in the crown of the 
Saxon art of mining, and a proof of the 
unostentatious energy with which the 
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sovereign of Saxony causes the most ex- 
sive enterprizes to be executed in si- 
ence, ‘This undertaking of canals and 
aqueducts, which has already cost above 
half a million of crowns, and on which 
more than a thousand men are employed, 
ig little known and visited by foreigners, 
though on it depends the continuance of 
mining in Saxony. ‘The mineralogical 
survey and description of all Saxony, 
divided into districts, which has been 
prosecuted for twenty years, under dis- 
ciples of Werner, and includes the forest 
of Thuringia, even a part of the Harz, 
and the mountains on the frontiers of 
Bohemia and Silesia, will one day fur- 
nish a mineralogical map, surpassing io 
accuracy and extent what any other 
country can produce... This too was 
Werner's work, and was constantly di- 
rected by him in the most attentive man- 
ner. In bis visits to Prague and Vien- 
na, he found means to interest the Aus- 
trian government in these mineralogical 
surveys, and it is to be hoped that the 
enlightened Bavarian government, as 
weil as the direetion of the mines in the 
Prussian monarchy under . Werner's 
grateful scholars in Berlia and Silesia, 
will readily contribute to support and 
complete the great work which Werner 
so happily set on foot. His cabinet of 
minerals, unrivalled in completeness and 
scientifick arrangement, and consist- 
ing of about 100,000 specimens, has be- 
come, in consideration of a life annuity, 
the amount of which devolves to the [a- 
stitution itself, the property of the Frei- 
berg Mineralogical Academy. Wer- 
ner’s favorite pupil, Koehler, is appoint- 
ed inspector of it. Werner had receiv- 
ed from England an offer of 50,000 
crowns, but sold it to bis country for 
40,000, of which he reserved the ioter- 
est of 33,000 as an annuity, on condi- 
tion, that after his own death, and that 
of his only sister, who is without chil- 
dren, the interest should continue to be 
annually paid to the Mineralogical Aca- 
demy ; so that this, his only daughter as 
it may be called, will obtain an addition- 
al annual tocome of 1,600 crowns, 
Werner's literary studies, like his 
mind, embraced every branch of science, 
Every thing excited his thirst of know- 
ledge, and thus it often happened that he 
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dedicated all his attention to researches 
which seemed to lie entirely out of his 
sphere. His enquiries into the direction 
of the mountains of the first and second 
formation led him to the seat and the 
migrations of the aboriginal tribes and 
their branches. T'o this were soon join- 
ed inquiries into the original languages 
and radical syllables, which he prosecut- 
ed with the greatest acuteness and redu- 
ced into tables, The result was an uni- 
versal glossary of all the radical syllables, 
aod characteristic sounds, in all the lan- 
guages with which he was acquainted ; 
which he studied with ardour, and to 
complete his knowledge of which he 
aga the most expensive works, 

lis antiquarian researches into the min- 
eralogy of the ancients made him a pas- 
sionate friend of archeology, one branch 
of which, the numismatology of the an- 
cients, had become so favourite a pur- 
suit with him during the last eight years 
of his life, that he purchased entire col- 
Jections of medals, and in a short time 
was in possession of above 6000 ancient 
Greek and Roman coins. This ena- 
bled him to make interesting researches 
into the different mixtures of the metals, 
and on the arts of adulteration ; and in 
order to the farther elucidation of this 
subject, he formed an entire series of 
false coins. 
his collection, which he gave to Catau- 
ro, of Milan, is still the subject of a 
numismatic controversy between the con- 
noi-seurs of Vienna and Italy. His pro- 
fessional pursuits rendered him an excel- 
lent judge of ground, and led him to 
conceive a great fondness for military 
tactics. He studied the art of war with 
diligence, read the accounts given by 
masters in this branch, and acquired a 
fine collection of military books. Offi- 
cers of the engineers and general staff 
were surprised to hear him speak of the 
mistakes committed by the allies from 
want of due knowledge of the ground, 
in their attack upon Dresden in August, 
1813, where he happened to be present. 
His name was mentioned at the head- 
quarters of the allied sovereigns at Frank- 
fort, and he was invited to repair thither, 
but his inflexible attachment to his so- 
vereign made him decline the invitation, 
Medicine also attracted his attention, at 
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first as lying within the circle of the 

sciences connected with natural history, 

but afterwards in the latter years of his 

life, that he might -be enabled to judge 

of the bodily sufferings of himself and 

others, so that medical books were his 

favorite reading, and conversation on 

medica] subjects what he preferred to 
every other. Ever ready to afford as- 
sistance, he was happy, when he visited 
asick friend, to be able to give medical 
advice, and also to judge of his own sit- 
uation which he often thought precart- 
ous. The danger of such an inclination, 
which can never lead to any thing far- 
ther than empiricism, is evident. His 
best friends, among whom we may reck- 
on the veteran of the healing art, the 
venerable Dr. Kapp, at Dresden, some- 
times reproved him for this ; but it re- 
mained his favourite hobby-horse. He 
had drawn up a very ingenious table of 
diseases according to the stages of hu- 
man life, from infancy to old age: he 
was a sworn enemy to vinegar and all 
kinds of milk diet, but a determined 
beef-eater. In other respects he lived 
very temperately, drank but little wine, 
and was especially and anxiously careful 
about warm clothing and warm rooms, 
He first visited Carlsbad, when a boy 
of only 14 years of age, and had since 


An unedited silver coin of been there 41 times. Here, even in the 


latest part of the autumn, he always ac- 
quired new strength, Had not impen- 
Ous circumstances hindered him _ this 
time from visiting at an earlier period 
the salutary fountain, which had become 
absolutely necessary to him, he would 
perhaps have still lived. He was fond 
of travelling, and spoke with emotion 
and pleasure of his visit to Paris in 1802, 
where he was received with the greatest 
respect. Though not indifferent to ex- 
ternal distinctions, to the diplomas of 
foreign academies and learned societies, 
he never sought or asked for them, and 
in conversation never attached any value 
to them. However, he was justly proud 
of being a member of the Institute of 
France, and of the Wernerian Society 
in England. Even on his death-bed 
he learned with joy from his former pu- 
pil and faithful friend, the Professor of 
Natural History at Edinburgh, Jame-on, 
that not only several Mineralogical So- 
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cieties flounshed in Great Britain, but 
that Professorships of Mineralogy on 
Werner’s principles were founded at 
Oxtord, Cambridge, London, Giasgow, 
Cork, Dublin, and Belfast. At his sug- 
gestion a society of friends of natural 
philosophy and ‘mineralogy was formed 
last winter in Dresden, over which 
Werner himself presided. | 
He was in the best sense of the expres- 
sion a citizen of the world. His house was 
the constant rendezvous of curious travel- 
Jers of all conntries and of all ranks ; and 
he shewed to them all, with uncommon 
patience and attention, his museum, and 
especially his collection of precious 
stones, which excites surprise by the val- 
ue and variety of the specimens, He 
did not, however, like writing letters, 
because he preferred personal intercourse 
to every thing, and dreaded the loss of 
time. This disinterested participation 
in whatever promoted in any country 
the interests of knowledge and humani- 
ty, did not hinder him froin being the 
most faitlaful son of his own country, the 
most loyal reverer of his king. He re- 
fused every invitation from abroad, (and 
he received at an early period several 
very brijliant and alluring ones,) and 
wis for many years contented with a 
very moderate salary, supporting himself 
by private lectures. He made presents 
to all the academies and public schools 
of Saxony, and endeavoured by this 
_ Weans every where to excite a predilec- 
tion for natural philosophy. ‘Those 
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who were most intimately connected - 
with him enjoyed his tenderest taterest 
and care.— In bis house,” said Boetti- 
ger, in his Farewell Address, “ on the 
eminence of Gorbitz, company daily as- 
sembled for his advice, and the same 
hand with which he felt the pulse of 
Nature, raised and supported every un- 
fortunate. His simple manners, his cor- 
dial cheerfulness, and his social playful- 
ness, made him the favourite of his fel- 
low-citizens, When Werner entered, 
every colintenance brightened ; the wo- 
men, too, loved the company of a man 
who, without insipid compliments, al- 
ways had something delicate and enter- 
taining to say to them. In his earlier 
years his feeling heart would doubtless 
have made him highly su-ceptible of en- 
joying the sweets of domestic life: but 
he did not find what he sought. In 
later years he renounced the idea of 
them, out of love to science, and was 
fully indemnified by the cordial attach- 
ment of his pupils and friends. Pene- 
trated with that true devotion which 
worships God in spirit apd in truth, he 
often preached to his pupils the pures: 
morality, which he confirmed by his own 
example ; and even in his fectures often 
rose with genuine enthusiasin from: the 
miracles of nature to their Divine Au- 
thor. Such was the man of whom his 
contemporaries and his country will 
ever be proud ; a man equally distin- 
guished by his rare learning, his good- | 
ness of heart, and unspotted character.” 


te 
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From “ Time's Telescope.” 
THE ‘NEW YEAR.’ 


NOTHER year bas wing’ditsairy flight, 
Stull wrapt the future in mysterious 
night, 
An eager haste we feel ; 
We long-—we hope---and e’en swift time 
seems slow--- 
Enquiring ask, while yet we would not know, 
What may this year reveal ? 


What may it et ?---Ah! one short year may 
sen 
To his long home, a loved, a valued friend--- 
Bring others to our view--- 
Vay hund reds low in death— Alas ! replace 
Full mavy a well-known and lamented face, 
By farms entirely new. 


A year may bring the wounded mind repose, 

O’erwhelm the happy with onnunbered wocs ; 
May case the captive’s doom : 

A fleeting year, ere itis past and gone, 

May add fresh beauty to the form of one--- 
Decay another's bloom--- 


May ope to sorrow pleasure’s blissful door, 
Make the poor wealthy, and the wealthy poor; 
Thus change the finn of fate--- 
May shower profuse, from golden reaims 
above, 
On private homes the joys of peace--and love-- 
Bring discord to a state. 


Could we look forward but through one skort 
ear, 
How would the smile alternate chase the tcar, 
The tear its place supply ; ; 
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How one sad hour would view the miod per- 


.  plext, 
Perchance relieved, and free from care the 
next 
Ere yet that tear was dry. 


td 


But though weak man alone can truly see 
What hath been-—is—-not what yet may be, 
We'|l fondly paint the best ; 
We'll bid the radiaut dawn of hope appear, 
Through its fair glass we'll view the opcniig 
"year, 
And while we hope, we're blest. 


ae 
From the Literary Gazette. 

INEDITED SONNET, BY GRAY. 
SPITE OF CONVICTION. 


HYRSIS, when he left me, swore 
Fre the spring be would return ; 
“Ah what means yon violet tlower 
And the bud that decks tie thorn ? 
*Twas the Lark that upward sprung ; 
*Twas the Nightingale that sung. 


“Tdle notes, untimely green, 
Wry such unavailing haste ? 
Western gales, and shies serene, 
Prove not always Winter's past: 
Cease, ye doubts, my tears fo meve, 
Spare the hovour of my Love ! 


i 


From the Litcrary Gazette, 
ANSWER TO THE ABOVE. 
BY THE LATE GENERAL FITZPATRICK. 


HYRSIS will return no more ; 

Simple Maid, expect bim not: 
re the Autumn well was o'er, 
Were his Summer vows forgot ; 
And sittce Winter’s snow and rain 
Nota trace of them remain. 


Cease repining, simple Maid, 

Thorns may blossom, Birds may sing ; 
Love ’s a tlower, which, once decayed, 
hKnows of no returning spring. 

Haste and seek another Swain 5 

Trust, and be deceived again. 


From the Literary Gazette. - 


_ TO THE MEMORY OF SOPHIA. 


f O more, ye bow’rs, I seck your cool re- 
treat 5 
No more on Philometa’s strain dwell, 
No more, O Natad! domy wandering feet 
Delight to linger near thy crystal ceil. 
2 


For, oh ye beauteous scenes ! though swift- 
wing'd Time, 
With wasting hand has made no change in 


. yous cee 
Tho’ still ye flourish in your richest prime, 
And see each spring bestow a lovelier hue; 


Yet with far other eyes I view your charms, 
Far other thoughts your once-lov'd haunts 
Mspire 
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Since that dread day, when in these hapless 
arms 
I saw Sophia's faded form expire. 


4. 
Moment of horror ! when the band of death, 
In night eternal, quench’d ber eyes’ soft 


; flame ; : 
When her dear lips, with their last flecting 


breath, 
In trembling accents sigh’d her Henry’s 
name. : 
Then in my sizht all nature seemed to fade ; 
Each beauteons scene was veil’d in mid- 
night gloom, 
And nought appeared, save yon deep cypress’ 


shade, 
That low’ring bends above Sophia’s tom). 
H. E. L. 
—a—— ® 


From the Gentieman’s Magazise. 
ODE. 
ASTERIA ROCKING THE CRADLE. 


By Mr. Greornce Dver. 


> TS fair Asteria’s sweet employ, 
To rock yon hitth restless boy : 

Tho’ smal) tuat cradle, it contains 

‘Treasure, beyond a King's domains. 


Not all Arabia’s spicy store, 

Not all Golconda’s gl tteriug ore, 

Liysian tields, nor iden’'s grove, 

Could Luy tiat hittle restless love. 


Dear bate! the fair Asteria cries; 
Dear babe! the listening muse repliesg 
Woile here a tastitul guard we keep, 
Dear babe, enjoy the honied sleep. 


Now hush, the sobs ! now hush, the cries ! 
Lo geite slurbers close bes eyes ! 

Aud here a faitutul guard we keep, 
Sweet babe ! cujoy ue bonied sleep. 


Ere yon fair orb, that rules the sky, 
Beaur'd on that little stravges's eye 3 
Eve yet with feeble voice it wept, 
Close in the silent woiwb :t slept. 


And, who can tell the hitter smart 
That piere’d Asteria’s treu:bhog heart? 
Yet sure there’s magic in that boy, 
That wakes the soft parental joy. 


Still on Astcria’s langni-! face 

The primrose palene-s keeps its place; 
Yet o'er that tace what brillant hues 
Can this beloved babe difiuse ! 


How sweet beside the cradle's brink, 
Tn ninsing state to gaze and think ! 
No daisied hank, no green bill's 8 de, 
Su shines in nature’s decent pride. 


Now sce the babe unclose his eyes ! 
And see tee mother’s transports rise ! 
How every feature charms ter sigit! 
How every motion wakes delight! 


What rising beauties there she views ! 
The resy |p, the pol sh’d nase, 


- The slender eyebrow budding thin, 


The velvet cheek, the dimpling chin. 


Anon she views the sparkling eye, 
The litted hand, the tuneful cry 3 

And hastening on thro’ years to come, 
Suc traces vut his future doom. 


VoL, 2, ] 


* Haply he'll ie Religion’s cause ; 
Or weep o’er Freedom's leeding laws ; 
Or feel the Peet’s sacred rage 

Or trace the dark Historic page.” 


Nor is so sweet the sweetest gale, 

That breathes across the silent vale, 
From myrtle grove or garden’s bloom, 
As is the bonied breath’s perfume. 


At length she breathes the fervent prayer : 
Gireat God, ob! make my child thy care ! 
And may his future actions be 

Sacred to virtue, dear to thee ! 


Whatever fortune then betide, 
Thou shalt his portion still abide : 
nd when the course of life is run, 
Give him a never-withering crown. : 


=e 
From the European Magazine. 
A RELIC FROM WATERLOO.* 


FAREWELL !-—-the blow that ends the 
strife 
Dooms but a ruin to decay--- 
ne—-but one link of less than life 
emains to end in nameless clay. 


Let him who treads the death-field, spare 
This relic, lov’d too late and long--- 
h !--leave it in my dust to share 
The home a miser dare not wrong. 


And if to greet th proud return 
My father lifts bis hoary head, 
e will not start nor shrink to learn 
How low I rest on Henour’s bed. 


But shun the deep blue melting eye 
That fondly looks and glistens ocar ; 
ortell what lonely sepulchre 
Thy pity gave the Cuirassier, 


M {mother !---Fancy’s earliest flow'r 
Was by thy tender fost’ring nursts 
Thine was my noen tide’s brightest hour, 
. And thine the thought that warm’d it first--- 


Receive the last l-m-thy glory’s stem 
as fallen, and its pride is past ; 
(thou wilt treasnre as a gem 
e blighted leaf that linger’d last. 


_ Thou wast the eyelid of my soul, 
réserver of its purest sense ; 

ad once heneath thy bland controul 

It slept io holy innocence, 


Oft to the brink of ruin’s flood 
00 Cam’st a wand’ rer to arreet ; 
nd smiling in thy bounty shew'd 
€ softness of a matron’s breast, 


Then by thy mild---thy pleading look, 
“ght of iny erring life !---f vow'd 
o Write Mv name in Glory’s hook, 
F Moulder in an early shroud. 


The flow’ rs of revelry and wit 
B lave left this hollow bos. m hare ; 
ut one ‘Ong- hid remembrance vet 
Ves like the dark soft violet there, 


There '8an eve that will not mock 

Tet ruin in this breast WICC 
ee in the shutter'd rock 
lls Where the diamond mine has been. 


ne 


fragments found near a 
a broken picture, 


Collected from 


* 
dead CUirassier, With 
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Twas plunder’d, but enough is left ; 
A lightning spark from Heav’n to win—- 
Its thuoderbolt his struck the cleft, 
But woke the glorious flame within !-— 
* *© + © &@ 


ANOTHER RELIC. 


/ 
BRIGHT are the Muses’ gifts, they say, 
in Glory’s field and Summer's day, 
Tho’ brief must be the verse | puton 

So small a subject as a Button : 

Yet, Stella4---¢0 thyself I prove 

This button is a type of love. 


It forms attachments near and strong--- 
It brightens oft by wearing long ; 
Through varrow chinks it winsa way, 
And holds when other loops decay : 
Tere often like thy beauty’s charm, 

It keeps a soldier’s busom warm, 


We praise not circles that abound 

In grandeur, but the pertect round--- 
And in this button’s humble size 
How true a cycle charms our eyes 
Thus in a little ring ewshrin’d 

Love's amphitheatre we find. 


This relic, fresh from holy earth, 

Is more than médern honour’s worth: | 
Fame, wealth, and wisdom, du fermar 
No more than sunple buttons can-—~ 

While Glory’s sparks Hy off !ike rockets, 
They grace his coat and guard his pockets, | 


This sparkled once on Brunswick’s breast, 
And lay with noble hearts at rest--- 
Prom precious dust it rises now 
To loop the kat on Stella’s brow-= 
Theze juin’d to beauty, wit, and science, 
It serves again a Belle Alliance. 

June 2d, V. 


Vv. 
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From the Literary Gazette. 


Eptrapa vor tae Hon. Trowas Ersains, 
(Now Lorp ERSKINE) WAEN HE SHALL BE 
PLEASED TO DicE.* By TRE Late Ricnarp 
Bat, Esq. Written at Nortu Court, 
IsLe or Wieart, 1793. 


~ 


H ERE lies a man, who never lied before, 

A lawyer too, which makes the wouder 
more, 

In pleading subtle, but in langnage clear, 

Streng without rage, and deceit tho’ severe. 
Whose manly sense gave vigour tu the laws, 
Whose sterlitg wit, from wisdom forced ap- 

plause, 
Whoce eagle eye guilt shuddered to behold, 
Whose j luutive voice, made bashful merit 
old, 

With nice discernment, sifting every mattor ; 

Lise honey, dropt tis Praise, like gail his 
Sat.re, . 

Firm to his purpose, Steady to the end, 

No couris could bias, Whom no frowns could 

bend, 

The poor mau’. advocate, 

When sucht. y trrumph, 
reed, 


Thy victory, O grave, is great indeed ! 


ne 


* N.B. The party ot NontH Court agreed 
to write each other's epatiphs. 


the needy’s friend, 
and when such men 
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From the Literary Gazette. 
ON BEING TOLD TO REMEMBER. 
” UP aaagre 1” Yes, time shall not 
take 
Tuy image from my breast ; 


“ Remember!” Yes, till life forsake 
That heart thou oft hast blest. 


* Remember!” Yes, when bright-eyed morn 


Brings joy to all but me; 
When ad points where bliss was bora, 
Then I'll remember thee. 


‘¢ Remember !” Yes, at noon-tide hour, 
And when the dews of eve 

Embalm each fading transient flow’r, 
That smil’d but to deceive. 


“© Remember!” Yes, when midnight-star 


, 


Gleams on the ocean’s swell, 
And hears that voice, tho’ distant far, 
Which sighs to friends, farewell ! a 


From the Monthly Magazine. 


ON THE DEATH OF AN ENGAGING 


CHILD UNDER THREE YEARS. 
BY Rosert Rankin. 


! 
Ohi ! why-—the heart-rent parents ask--- 
Take the dear child so lately given ; 


* 
a 


-. K’er we couldenter on the task 


Of teaching him the way to Heaven ? 


Why was the link of love, oh say, 
Wisdom divine | so early broke ? 
Why were the stem and tender spray 

Divided with so keep a stroke? 


The parcntslisten—-from the skies, 

Jn veraph tones and accents mild, 
A pure angelic voice replies ; 

Hark ! ’tis the spirit of their child : 


Deareston earth! E ne‘er was giver, 
But by my heavenly Father sent: 

To teach, not to be taught ; and Heaven 
Receiv'd back only what was lent. 


Pure asa ray of heavenly light, 
I visited your earth’s abode ; 
And pure asangels, ever bright, 
Retaru’d again to dwell with God. 
Then calm your sorrows, soothe distress, 
And learn of me the heavenly road ; 
Let purity your hearts possess--- 
The pure alone can be with God. 
The link of love, renew’d with him, 
Can né’er again such frailty show ; 
And, in his Paradise, the stem 
And spray will live and ever blow. 


i= 


From the Monthly Magazine. 
MY LITTLE ROOM. 


HEN the hills are array’din a mantle of 


snow, ; 
And the icicles hang on the bushes below ; 


When thro’ the dark forest the winter-wind 


howls, , 


And the tempest with fury alovg the heath 


scow!s--- 
Secure from their rage, I sit near my fire, 
Perusing my book, er tuving my Syre. 
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Though the walls of a college bave never 
confin'd 


‘What philosophers tell me to say is my mind, 


Yet the wags, in their wisdom, continue tocall 

The lodging I dwell in-—the Bachelor's Hall. 

They're welcome to term it whatever they 
chase, 

A cloister, a ball, or a seat for the Muse; 

1 care not at all if it does but contain 

The sylphe which, they say, preside o’er the 


rain; 
For then they would help me at that stupid 


tme, 
When the thoughts will flow neither in prose 
for in rhyme. 


For amoment, however, this hall Pll survey, 
And, like Hezekiah, my treasures display: 
Tho’ its stores are but few, yet still I am told, 
By those whoare judges, they are worth more 

than gold ; 


9 
The lowest shall first be brought into view, 
(Whose beauty to keep, you must clean well 
each shoe,) 
Tis a carpet, which never in Turkey was sect; 
Tho’ its colours are red, intermingled with 
green: 
In a corner there stands a box, which they say 
Is fill’d with the wealth of Newcastle each day; 
And near it a neat little grate there is plac’d, 
With fender and irous most tastefully graced; 
The list of my furniture soon I shall ead, 
A table, a bed, and a chair tor a friend, 
Is all T possess; except you'll allow 
The visions of Fancy realities now : 
Of these I enjoy a pretty good share, 
Tho’ Um not cross’d in love, nor burden'd 
with care. 7 


But row to my treasures—-they stand ona 
shelf, 

And scem more conspicuous e’en than myself: 

To give them a name would puzzle the elves, 

Tho’ booksellerscall them octavos and twelses 

And some, which appear more majestic insize. 

“Are folios and quartus, and deem'd a great 


rrize. 

Tho’ shabby their coat, yet "neath it we find 

What the pious would call a heaw nly mind. 

Here Ridgely appears, as dry asa stick, 

Tv prose os his pages would make us quite 
sick ; 

Oue really would think the good man ¥3 
afraid 

Of breaking the law if an imhge he made. 

Next “‘silver-tongu’d Bates,’ whose 
flowing strain 

Tavites us to listen again and agains 

And Oliver’s Chaplain, both turgid and graud, 

Whose language and thoughts can attentioa 
command. 

These si.gesamong many others are found. 

And some who have trodden on classical 
ground 5 

Adorning my hall, and giving a grace 

To what would be else a desolate place. 


In this little cell secluded each day, 
My time rolls serenely and swiftly away : 
And, tho’ some may tbink it a very poor Ii 
To live so recluse, and not have a wile, 
Yct let them remember the converse I hold 
With the spirits of those whom Fame ba 
_ enroll’d, 
And, weighing the subject, then let thes 
declare, : 
If the bachelor ought to be join’d to the fat , 
June, 1817. 
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From the Literary Gazette, 
MODERN POETS, 


ON THE NATURE OF LORD BYRON’S POETRY. 
str, 


JBErore T enter upon a critical ex- 
amination, of other poets, I shall 
devote another paper to Lord Byron,* as 
have oot yet exbgusted the subject. 
His best works, in ‘My Opinon, are his 
Corsair and his Lara, because they com- 
Prise more strength of conception, and, 
at times, more correctness of language, 
than any of the rest. They prove, too, 
that the heroic couplet is this author’s 
forte; and as it is also the metre, in 
which weak writers are sure to fail, his 
Success must at least exclude him from 
that class, And yet, I'can scarcely say, 
that even in these works, he shews him- 
selfa whit more correct than the “‘slov- 
ealy Dryden.” His “ten low words oft 
creep in one dull line,” and sometimes in 
four lines together. There ig likewise a 
fault. very frequent in his Narrative—the 
change of tense from the past to the pre- 
sent. Ihave a passage before me where 
there are five changes in eleven lines ; 
the lollowing is a shorter instance, 


~~-~---** They seized him eacha torch, 
And fire the dome from mivaret to porch, 
A stern delight was fixed in Conrad's eyes,” 
Corsair. 
Another ungraceful mode of diction his 
Loriship possesses in cominon With al- 


* See pp. 217, 242, 
SN APNENEUX. Vol. 2: 


ne 
most all our writers, particularly of prose. 
It is the too frequent recurrence of the 
same prepositions, where they are fot 
used in corresponding members af a sen- 
tence. I shall explain my meaning better 
by an exam ple— 
‘ Twere vain to paint to what his feelings grew.’ 

Consair. 

Here the first to marks the infinitive 
mood, and the second the dative case. 
In a language like our own, where ter- 
minations are so seldom allowed, those 
feeble substitutes, to, with, by, from, &c. 
should, at least, be prevented, as far as 
possible, from acting different parts in 
the same line, * 

I could mention innumerable instances 
where other inattentions to composition 
either obscure or deface his poetry. Iile- 
gitimate rhyines, such as sent and inslru- 
aaa eA and glow—bring and 
banquetting —besides the recurrence of 
the same rhyme at the distance of only 
one or two couplets, T'o the same cause, 
I am sure, may be attributed several] re- 
dundaocies, such as « bows his bent 
head,”—for if it be bowed, it must be 
bent—several absurdities, such ag—« in 
tcy smoothness flowed”—for ice cannot 
be said to flow—and several mean 
phrases, such as, “that fair she,” and 
“what ads thee 2?” 

The licence of using 


long syllables, 
where the measure 


does not admit ot 
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them, is very tempting to 8 hasty wniter, 
and accordingly Lord Byron 
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There is one improvement, however, 


indulges in visible in the latter productions of hrs 


it beyond all reason. For instance, Lordship—the omission of antiquated 
. ; ___ phrageology. He has even dixcarded it 
7s paige his scarce moving pale UBS in his last Canto of tbe Childe Harold, 
sc But like that cold wave it stoo 4 still.” though the former were full of it. Almost 


« And dull the filin along his dim eye grew.” 


the only dead word or phrases I can re- 
collectin his Corsairand Lara, are “there 


puch awkward accentuations always jve be murmurs,” ies He things,” - and 
an idea either of a forced atyte or of “there be faces’ |‘Phese expressions, 
metrical inability. ‘ndeed, be true Yorkshire. Why he's 
Again, what can be more ungainly so fond of calling a physician & leech, I 

than such a line as this? cannot possibly discover. 
Jn gooth-—its truth must others ue”? His Siege of Corinth contains some 
sadly, 4s; 


and ane would 
ever read the following line twice: 


‘¢ All that can eye OF sense delight. 


his ear must have taught him, that had , 


he written it thus, 
« All that can sense or eye delight.” 


he @ould have prevented the feeble 
effect of the open vowels, and have alsa 
added to the melody by the conuguous 
repetition of the vowel t For.ane great 
charm of harmonious veraifieation. arises. 
from alliteration by vowels. It bas ine 
finitely more delicacy and grace than 
alliteration by consonants. 1 do not re- 
member that any writer of criticism, has 
ever alluded to it, but all those who are 
remarkable for harmony have iS¢ 
it. It.was one of the secrets of Virgil's 
music; and since [have 
I will instance a line which shows bow 
much he felt its elegance, 

« Damonis musam dicemus et Alphesiboci.” 


Had he transposed it, a8 the metre would 


have permitted, thus, 
“ Dicemus maram Damonis et Alphesiboei.” 


the melody would have been lost. Sucb 
transposition, 00, would have accorded 
better with a 
quoted is almost @ repetition, namely, 

Damonis et Alphesiboei.” 


Therefore the alteration, which for any 

other purpose was quite unnecessary, 
roves how much he studied this mode 

of melodizing his metres. Lord Byron 

has used it to an extravagant extent 10 

the following line: 

“ And strained with rage the chain op which 

he gazed.” . 


«s Pastoram musam 


chink if the author bad. fear magnificent passages, 


former line, of which tbat which 


gured, however, by. cha 
It is an outrageous Pindaric 5 and 12 
one page of it may be found a specimen 
of every known metre,—from the Lalh- 
tian Ode, to “ There wasan old Cobler.” 
‘ho that reads these lines, 


. 


of measure. 


And the monrnfelsound of the barbaroushoro, — 


And the flap of the banners that flit as they Te 
borne, &c- 


but mugt call to mind, 


« That tumbled the cow with the crampled, 
horn, 
That tossed the dog qttte over the corn,” &c. 


All these, I. confess, ara bat sroall 
blats; and yet they occur 8© frequently, 
as to create & perpetual: recoul of taste. 
fact, I.know numbera, (and Liwas my- 
ho could not briog 
themselves ta. read, beyond a few .page® 
in consequeace af their unattractive style; 
neither was it tll very: lately, that, 1m 

walled by the praises which J beard. 08 
every sida, and from the best judges I 
resolutely set about examining: 
works as @ task, Here, indeed, I co 
perceive, through all their ung 
‘nose rich mines of thought and feeling; 
appear almost inexhaustible. 
What, for instance, can be more eX 
quisite thao this passage frou the Childe! 


‘Ab, then and there was hurrying to 204 fro, 
And gathering tears,and trembliags of divtrs®: 
And cheeks alb pole, which, bus.ao hour 56% 
Blushed with the prawe of their own love lines 
And there were sudden partings, such a press 
The life from oul young, hearts.” 


The last picture I prefer far beyond 
the celebrated, 


| 


| 


ror. 2.} 


« Ee trepid& mattes previtre ad'pectora natos,”’ 
Because it is more interesting in its na- 
ture, and more intensely pathetic. 

The following is quite new, and terri- 
bly characteristic of such a man as Lara: 


a——-** That smite, if oft observed and near, 
PVaned ia its mirth aod withered ta a sneer, 
That smile might reach his lip, but passed not by; 
Nor e’er could trace its laughter to his eye.” 
And as a picture of nature, nothing can 
be more sublime than this single stroke, 
in the description of a stormy night : 


« From peak to peak the rattling crags among, 
Leaps the live thunder !”—--- 


a 


LORD DE GREY, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ LEGENDS OF LAMPIDOBA.” 
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But I might quote his beauties without 
number. It is more my object to show 
his faults, in the hope that he may here- 
after avoid them; or for the sake of 
others, who are his imitators, without 
having half his talents. Let it be re- 
membered, that a faulty, but superior 
writer, has the sins of a whole host to 
answer for. Minor witlings, who cannot 
imbibe his genius, adopt his manner ; 
and though they are unable to make 
common cause with his excellencies, are, 
at feast, fully adequate to support him 
with a kindred troop of defects. B. 


OR THE STOIC. 


ao t 


From the European Magazine. 


rf 


AN is sufficient for himself ;” 
said the oracle of a solitary inn ag 
he finished the contents of his bow], and 
departed without paying for it— Man 
is sufficient for himself!” repeated a pe 
lean boy, taking up the well-laden bas- 
ket he had already carried some miles ; 
and this sublime sentence consoled him 
a little for the various rents and deficien- 
cies in his apparel—* It is very odd 
(continued he) that Dame Giles cannot 
suffice for herself too: but when 1 am 
older she shall send me no more errands,” 
—By the dim light of the moon, the 
young reasoner saw in the lane he was 
traversing, a horse without a rider, and a 
Mao stretched near it among some 
shrubs, After a moment’s pause, Mau- 
tice remembered the sentence he had 
heard of man’s all-sufficiéocy, and ven- 
tired to approach the stranger whose 
groans expressed anguish. He was a 
man of stern countenance with good at- 
tire :—** Child, (said he) I am a travel- 
ler without friends in this country—as- 
sist me to rise and walk, or bring help.” 
—* With all my heart, sir!” answered 
Taurice ; “ but you must wait while I 
carry my basket home.”—* Do you not 
see that my leg is broken ?”—* Yes, 
Sir, but the poor dame at the lane’s end 
is dying, ak roust carry her the wine 
in my basket, because she 1s old and 
poor.” —Nay’st thon live to be old thy- 
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self!” said thestranger in a broken voice : 
* Go to her, and then bring me help.” 
“Man is. not sufficient for- himself, 
then !” whispered Maurice, as he ran to 
the dying woman’s hut, and from thence 
to the parsonage where he usually lived, 
The inhabitant of that solitary and half- 
ruined house accompanied him hack to 
the forlorn stranger, who accepted his 
offered hospitality. There is, it has 
been said, a certain signal by which hon- 
est men ascertain each other, and this is, 
erhaps, the true secret of freemasonry. 
he curate’s countenance bore this signet, 
and the stranger entered his honse as if it 
bad been a brother’s. Yn addition to his 
holy office, the good pastor possessed 
some skill in casual ailments, and his 
guest's limb tvas not sufficiently insured 
to require nore. Maurice was the at- 
tendant of his bed-chamber; for he 
would allow no female to approach him. 
When he had resided three weeks at the 
parsonage, he suddenly desired the cu- 
rate to speak with him alone. “Sir, 
(said ne) we must be better known to 
each other. You have not asked my 
name, nor have I questioned you, but 
perceive we can exchange benefits. We 
are both, perhaps, equally poor; I in 
friends, you in the opinion of the world. 
Give me this boy whom you have taught 
to respect and serve distressed ave : he 
willdive, I think to deserve an o!d man’s 
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blessing, and I shall grow happier by 
bestowing it.” 

The curate of Rochdale was silent a 
few moments, and seemed strugeling with 
sudden pain ; but he recovered himself, 
and replied—* You have not chosen 
unwisely ; I tave children, but I honour 
my nepiew’'s talents more than their's. 
It he consents to leave me”—* Stop !” 
exclaimed his abrupt guest—* you have 
a wite, [ know, whom you wish to con- 
sult—ge and sbow your domestic defer- 
ence to her oninion, but let me hear no- 
thing of it—I abhor whatever indicates 
the influence ofa woman.” 

Mordaunt, the benevolent curate, re- 
tired with a full heart into his wife’s 
apartment—* I was not mistaken (said 
he) your father has fixed his stern heart 
on our young nephew—whether he has 
forgotten @r disdains te recognise me, I 
cannot discover ; but we ought to bless 
the fortunate chance which has introduc- 
_ ed # deserted relative to bis notice.” 

The meek wife had all the noble in- 
teerity of a busband, but a mother’s feel- 
ings prevailed—* If he could have seen 
our dauzhters or our infant boy. he would 
love them as he loves Maurice—Is it 
possible that he can adopt this boy with- 
out a stagle thought of us ?” 

“Tam not certain (replied her hus- 
band) that be knows under whose roof 
he is a guest. But if he is unconscious, 
let us not, for a selfish purpose, risque the 
welfare of an unfortunate child whom we 
cannot indemnify for the loss of such a 
patron. We have deserved your fath- 
er’s anger by our rash marriaze, and I 
rather choose to bear his silent indiffer- 
ence, than to sue for pardon and be re- 
pulsed.” 

Maurice heard some part of this con- 
versation without understanding its im- 
port. He was only astonished that a 
rich and powerful nobleman should deem 
a poor boy’s society desirable ; and be- 
gan to doubt whether man can always 
be sufficient for himself. He wondered 
why his kind aunt, as he was accustom- 
ed to call the curate’s wife, never ven- 
tured into Lord Ds Grey's presence, of 
passed his chamber-door without tears. 
One day he stole in himself, leading his 
favourite playmate her eldest daughter, 
to look at the imnortant stranger when 
they thought him sleeoing. = Take her 
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out of my sight, wretched boy!” said 
Lord De Grey starting from his pillow ; 
but he soon forgot the offence, and on 
the following morning his equipage ar- 
rived to coovey bin witb his new tavour- 
ite from the parsonage. Lord De Grey 
entered it with a firm step and an un- 
moved countenance, while the curate 
stood on the threshold without bending 
his head ; but the peer suddenly held 
out his hand—“ I know you, Mordaunt, 
and I know this boy’s claims on my pro- 
tection—your disinterested zeal for bim 
shall be repaid to your own children— 
Do not ask me to see the daughter who 
deceived me, but I pardon and honour 
her husbanu.” 

The carriage instantly moved away, 
while Maurice wept in silence for the 
loss of his young companions, whom he 
was not allowed to name. His patron 
presented him to a graceful boy, a year 
younger than himself, whose education 
he was ordered to partake. This boy, 
the only acknowledged grandson of Lord 
De Grey, and heir of his family’s bon- 
ours, had a heart and talents formed to 
embellish them. But his grandfather, 
soured by disappointed pride, endeav- 
oured to believe that all the miseries of 
lite proceed from men’s dependence on 
each other, and he constantly repeated, 
“ Man ought to be sufficient for himself.” 
—* Friendship (he said to his two young 
pupils) is a mere interchange of benefits ; 
love is only an extension of one’s self :— 
there is no disguise necessary for that 
great principle of human nature, self tne 
terest ; and no man, therefore, should be 
required to depend on another.” Per- 
haps he did not perceive how easily bis 
pupils inferred from this doctrine that 
they owed him no obedience beyond 
their own pleasure. ‘Taught to ascribe 
every act to a selfish motive, they saw no 
merit in his bounty, and no motive for 
their occasional submission, except theit 
present advantage. Man, says Lord 
Bacon, and every noble animal, 1s im- 
proved by dependence on a superior | 
Being, but these young cynics were de- 
prived of that sense of support which 18 
inspired by filial love, and carried to us 
hizhest perfection by our ideas of a Cre- 
ator. As forbearance and forgiveness 
made no part of their moral code,, their 
disp:ites, oftem rose to violence when their 
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wishes clashed. On one of these occa- 
siooas, Lurd De Grey exclaimed, address- 
ing himself to his grandson—* Since ha- 
tred aud revenge are the most painful of 
all sensations, I require you for your 
own sake, vot for mine, to renounce 
them.” —* I am the best judge, sir, (re- 
plied he) of my own feelings, and I know 
nove so paintul as equality with a name- 
less intruder, the toster-son of a mendi- 
eant.” 

‘ Man is sufficient for himself,”—re- 
peated Maurice ; and before the dawn 
of the next morning, he quitted his ben- 
efactor's house with only a lew pounds 
in his purse, and one change of linen in 
his pocket. But when he stood on the 
edge of the shore from whence, in the 
desperation of insulted pride, he had re- 
solved to embark as a cominon soldier, 
some thoughts of bis early home returned, 
and he remembered the kind curate of 
Rochdale with those grateful feelings 
which meek benevolence is sureto create. 
Instead of presenting himself to the re- 
ernitiog-officer, he took his seat ov a 
northern mail, and soon reached the ob- 
scure valley where his infancy had been 
spent. Mordaunt, the curate, received 
him with a silent embrace, and led him 
to lus fire-side, where his first enquiry 
was jor the jiovely blue-eyed girl he had 
once attempted to introduce to Lord De 
Grey. The curate, without answering, 
seated him at his supper-table ; and 
when Maurice had retreshed himself, said 
sternly, * [T would give bread even to 
a fe'on who trusts me—read that letter !”’ 
—It was the hand-writing of Lord De 
Grey, and contained these words. 

“The boy I received from you has 
robbed me, By an exact imitation of 
my signature, he has obtained four thou- 
sand pounds, which have been traced into 
his hands, 1 pardon the theft and the 
(ravd, but not the ingratitude, Bid him 
fly, if he ventures to seek shelter near 
you. Itistoo late to save bim by other 
Means,” 

Maurice's eyes stiffened as they dwelt 
On these terrible words, and his lips were 
Palsted. Mordaunt pointed to the only 
horse which fed on his little glebe, and 
urged him to depart while the darkness 
of night remained.—“* Ah, Sic!” said 
Mauuce with a sudden light in his coun- 
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tenance, “you were my first teacher— 
can you believe me guilty ?”—The old 
man wept and pressed his hand to his 
bosom ; but at that instant the bell of 
his gate was rung violently.—‘ You 
have held an innocent hand!” cried 
Maurice, as he ran himself to open the 
gate, at which a stranger stood with a 
sealed parcel, which be gave and disap- 
peared. It was addressed to the curate, 
who opened and found within it bank- 
notes to the amount of five bundred 
pounds,—* See, Maurice, (said he) the 
provision made for your flight by your 
benefactor—take it, and shelter yourself 
in another country. But do not bope to 
avoid dependence on your fellow creg- 
tures: their good opinion is necessary to 


your welfare, and you jave given force , 
to accusation by neglecting it. .Go and | 


create for yourself ghat sanctuary which 
is enjoyed by men who live for the ben- 
efit of society. Compare the solitary 
obelisk wih those clustered pillars which 
support the roof of pur noblest institu- 


tions, and then determine which is the | 


most useful and dignilied.’—Thus geat- 
ly inumating hope rather than censure, 
the good pastor led his guest again to his 
threshold, urged speed, and gave a fare- 
well blessing. Maurice felt the tender- 
ness of his bounty, but he aiso felt that 
his own guilt seemed undoubted. Fire 
ran through his veins at the thought ; and 
pluoging spurs into his horse, be turned 
it, not towards the nearest seaport, ac 
cording to Mordaunt’s command, but ia 
the high-road to London. 

Lord De Grey was seated inusing in 
his library at midnight, when Maurice 
suddenly stood before him, pale and gasp- 
ing for breath, You have placed my 
life and honour at stake, my lord !—and 
I come to redeem them. Do not expect 
me to seal your accusation by Hight. IFT 
am guilty, 1 donot deserve shelter; if 
you believe me innocent, let me prove it.” 

“ Unhappy boy !” said his patron, 
starting as il he had felt himself all the 
shame and penalty of the crime—* what 
avails your innocence ayainst a host of 
circumstances? How can you coairont 
the world afier the infamy of such a 
trial 7" —“ Man is not suflicient for him- 
self then !” said Maurice, with a bitter 
en: Je—® how often have you taught me 
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to live as if I stood alone m the world, 
without loving, fearing or trusting any 
‘one except myselt '—Could you censure 
me even if I had made your property my 
own, im defiance of public opimon ?— 
and by what right do you now expect 
me to surrender my feelings to yours ? 
—But, my ford, I have not robbed you. 
An instinet, truer and better than your 
reason, forbade me to injure my benefac- 
tor, though he licensed me by his leseons.”” 

Lord De Grey grew pate, and his very 
vitals seemed crushed by this reproach. 
Truth has a tone and attitade which can- 
not be borrowed :—he felt them, and 
snatching up his roquelare, threw it on 
Maurice’s shoulders —* Begone, (said 
he) save yourself, lest I execrate my ex- 
ietence. My doors are beset with spies, 
but in this you may pails Why do 
you linger, Maurice ?-+-—-What is it you 
desire more from me f”—* Only your 
blessing (he replied) such as a futher 
would give a repenting son.”—De Grey 
fell upon his neck in the bitterness of 
anguish : then covering his face, closed 
© the door upon him. At the foot of the 
most private staircase stood young De 
Grey, listening to his grand father’s move- 
mente.—‘* Whither are you going, Mau- 
rice ? (he exclaimed, as the unwilling fue 
gitive rushed past him) for what purpose 
do you come ?”—* Not for a base one!” 


answered Maurice hastily, thtowing olf pard to the bearer of the forgery. 


his protector’s cloak—‘ I go to chal- 
lenge and extort justice."—He tan on, 
but found himself forcibly held ; and 
looking back, saw Edward De Grey up- 
on his knees.—** You are the eulpmit, 
then ;” said he, in a faltering vuice, for 
his pure heart felt no triumph tn the fall 
of his enemy.—* I am utterly undone,” 
replied Edward, “if you. provoke inqui- 
ry. Only absent yourself a few months 
—submit to leave the atfair ambiguous, 
and you will bind me to you forever. I 
have unlimited credit now on my grand- 
father’s banker, and my purse shall be 
your's.”"—All the pride of a generous 
heart, all the force of the biow levelled 
at his honour, was felt by Maurice at that 
instant. ‘ This is too mach, Edward ! 
you have robbed me of my fair fame 
where I valued it more than hfe, and 
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turned young De Grey, wringing his 
hand—-“ for I cannot confide all even to 
you—bat T will go with you to prison, if 
yoa will uot pity my grandfather's old 
age, abd save our family’s honour.’— 
Maurice stood a few steps beyond the 
outer gate of Lord De Grey's maasion, 
undetermined and in ah agony of doubt, 
when two officers of justice suddenly 
sprang upon him. He surrendered him- 
self without resistance, and was led to 
the usual auditory, where he fearned that 
the forged paper ascribed to him had 
been presented to Lord De Grey’s bank- 
er by a man who professed to bave re- 
ceived it from his hand, and had brought 
Witnesses to prove that they had seen 
Maurice affix his signature. Maurice, 
m silent censternation, saw his own 
nanre accurately endorsed on the forged 
bill, and now remembered having signed 
a list of subscribers to a charitable plan 
brought to him by an unknown petition- 
er of imposing appearance ia a public 
room ou the day mentioned by the wit- 
nesses. A fac-simile of his hand-vwriting 
might have been thus obtained, but bis 
examiners informed him that a search of 
his person was indispensable. Even the 
presiding magistrate’s countenance ex- 
pressed surprise and grnef when the bank- 
notes found upon him were recognized 
by the banker’s clerk as purt of those 
Mau- 
rice, with the spirit and simplicity of 
truth, could only state the fact of their 
conveyance to his foster-father’s house ; 
and the presence of the curate was ac- 
cordingly required to attest it. But the 
chief actor in this plot had disappeared : 


the utterer of the fabricated note could no 


where be found : and though Maurice's 
guilt seemed substantiated without him, 
his inflocence could not be made perfect- 
ly clear antil bis accuser’s conviction, 
Mordaunt, his first and firm friend, ar- 
rived in town, and urged the most ngor- 
ous inquiry for the absent witness. He 
was found. Crowds of strangers ussem- 
led at the place of examination ; aod 
Lord Dv Gtey, whose utmost power had 
been strained to stifle an affair which his 
hasty anger had exposed, was coinpelled 
to attend among the witnesses. No ip- 


you dare to offer me a price :”—* Tam dacement could tempt his grandson to 


more miserable than you can guess !” re- 


enter the court, but his absencé was as- 
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cribed to generous feelings, and applaud- a dangerous rival from the way of my 
ed. The accused was brought forward, only son—the legal and. natural heir of 
and his ‘accuser turning aside his eyes as Lord De Grey’s possessions.” 

if dazzled by the intense light in Mau- = Mordaunt peused, and his whole soul 
nee's, stood: before him. He was.a maa’ gathered itswif .inta his fixed eye. 
beyond the middie age, with deep lines ‘* Wretched: man !” he exclaimed * learn 
in his forehead, and a lurking smile about the.fallacy of your system from its-{ruits !: 
his lip which seemed to mock his sordid: —-Maurice is your eldest son-—the fruit 
apparel. Lord De Grey fearfully and of your first rash marriage. I received: 
slowly looked towards him, and fell from him from the death bed of ‘his forsaken. 
his place im a.swoon. Tihe strapger-fix- mother, whom your disavowal left to 
ed his large hollow eye ateraly on the.old: perish. in. poverty. Bot your: father. 
man as he supk, and turned towards his. knows his claims, and received. bim from. 
examiners. ‘Fo their close. inquiries he my bands. See to what misery aod 
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refused ‘to give any farther rephes then: 
he had already given, and referring to the: 
evidence-adduced against Maurice, ap- 
pealed to facts. A:long inquisition: af- 
forded no new- light : the prisoners were: 
dismissed to separute chambers, and be~ 
fare the close of day Mordaunt entered: 
the stranger's. Both viewed each other: 
with cold and austere glances ; but after. 
a long pause, the curate said—* I am a 
minister of the religion which would re- 
deem you oven now. Have you forgot- 
ten both ¢”—* No,” returned the pris- 
oner fiercely, “ nor need you remind me- 
who I am.—Tell Lord De Grey, if he- 
sent you, that J am still his only son; 
and though he has renouaced and aban- 
doned me, his precepts are not forgotier. 
He taught me to seek pleasure as the only: 
purpose of existence, to idolize myself, 
and-to reverence no law. Let him-not 
be surprised if I hava employed his name 
to regaia a-small part of that birthright 
which he seems disposed to squander 
upon beggars—upon that nameless boy 
who has crept into his favour.’ —* ‘That 
nameless boy!” repeoted. Mordaunt, 
shaddering—‘ was it to rend him trom 
his place under your father's roof that: 
you covered your fraud with his name, 
and. contrived to make ever ine an ac- 


complice by putting those fatal notes into. 


his hands !"—* Aie not the means justi- 
hed by the end 2?” said the culprit, with 
2 millen sneer—* So at least, your philo- 
sophic patron.told me. ie thought that 
all morality depended upon circumstance, 
and was framed. by men only to guard 
theis own convemence. Why should 
hts family be exempt from this rule? I 
have but committed a civil trespass for the 
Just purpose of obtaining what bia bounty 
cugltto have given me, and ot romoving 


shame you have doomed a beneficent: 
father, and the children be cherished fan. 
your sake !” 

Even-a heart hardened by.systematie 
selfishness shrinks. from the deserved La- 
tred-of a.son.. The sel{-convicted father, 
in-the.stubbora silence of .despais, fixed 
his eyes upow the eerth,, and raised. them 
pe more. After-many. hours spent. in. 
prayer beside. him, Mordauat departed: 
without obtaining-either word of siga of. 
hope. Before the.following day. his sud- 
den death was announced. The iono- 
cent son-he had se.nearly sacrificed, soa 
abtained acquittal ; but Edward De 
Grey, driven to madaess by his father's: 
ignominy, and by pangs of humbled self- 
leve which no principle eves balanced or 
corrected, remained a victim. to the 
gloomiest visionary terrors.—- Maurice, 
half: consoled fer- unmesited sufferings 
by his own pure and benevolest spirit, 
took refuge in the church, where he 
learned those truths which saved him from 
the errors of his brother, He hves hap- 
py in the: secluded parsonage in which 
his uncle Mordaunt once presided ; but 
no comfort remains for tbe desolate and: 
despairing grandfather. Lord De Grey: 
sull exists, deploring the fate of a soa 
misled by his. precepts, and a grandson 
plunged by hie example iato the darkness. 
of false philosophy. He has seen the: 
retributive hand of the Providence he 
doubted, and felt the well-proportioned. 
punishment due to self-worshipping pride. 
and uarelenting obduracy. Concealed 
in this retirement he endeavours to melio- 
rate his. sorrows ; and is learning those 
precepts of patient resignation, hope and 
cbarity, which render Man. sufficient for 
hamself.” \. 
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LORD AMHERST’S LATE EMBASSY TO CHINA, 
From the London Literary Gazette, October 1817. 


JOURNAL OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE LATE EMBASSY TO CHINA, &c. SY HENRY FLL, 
THIRD COMMISSIONER OF THE EMBASSY. 4to. 


HIS work, which excited so much 
public curiosity before its appear- 
ance, waa on Monday published by Mr. 
Murray, with maps, coloured drawings, 
typographical accuracy and beauty, which 
would have done credit to the longest 
preparations, and are really surprising 
when we consider the short period that 
has elapsed since the author arrived in 

England. 

Since it issued from the press it has 
supplied ample stores for extracts to the 
periodical newspapers, and within this 
little week parts of its conterits have per- 
vaded the whole British Empire. View- 
ing this circumstance, we shall deviate 
from our favourite plan of reviewing, and 
give ourselves to the formation of a 
aitbful analysis of the volume, accompa- 
nied by fewer quotations thaa we usual- 
ly maka. 

. The first chapter is devoted to the 
voyage. Qn the sth of February, 1816, 
the Kmbassador with his suite embarked 
on board the Alceste frigate, and sailed 
on their destination. Huving a great su- 
periority in speed, the Alceste suffered the 
vessels in company to pursue their course 
straight onward, while she ran to Rio 
Janeiro, where she arrived on the 2lst 
March. At Rio Janeiro they remained 
ten days and took several excursions into 
the surrounding country, the description 
ot which occupies a few pages, but does 
not possess sufficient novelty to recom- 
mend it to much notice. ‘The Queen of 
Portugal died on the day previous to 
their arrival, and in consequence of that 
event, or of i's furnishing an excuse,they 
were neither publicly received at court, 
nor, it would seem, very hospitably en- 
tertained by the Portuguese ministers, 
who refused to allot them a house for 
their residence on shore. 

From Rio Janeiro they proceeded on 
the 31st, and in good time reached the 
Cape. Here our Commissioner appears 
to be a little home-sick, but nevertheless 
takes several trips round Cape ‘Town, and 
describes the impression nade upon him 
by the natural scenery. From the Cape 


to Anjere-roads occupied the intervening 
tine to the 9th of June, four months 
since their departure. 

At Aajere they landed and set out for 
Batavia ; their progress to which by Se- 
rang turnishes topics for remark ; but as 
Java has been treated more at large, in re 
ceit and separate publications, we shall not 
enter upon it bere further than to state, 
that Mr. Ellis confirms ail preceding ac- 
counts of the short-sighted and bed pol- 
icy pursued by the Dutch in their gov- 
ernment of this colony. He represents 
Geueral Daendels as extremely harsh, 
but the following anecdote (at page 32) 
is not the best illustration of the asser- 
sion, which is more clearry borne out by 
other records... 

Whether natural, or assumed for the 
purpose of intimidation, bis (Daendels’) 
Manuer was ferocious to an unparalleled 
degree. An anecdote is related of his 
arriving late at night at one of the regea- 
cies, and ordering some eggs to be pre- 
pared for his supper: the native chief 
unluckily had none in the house, and 
had the temerity to intorm the Marshal 
that no eggs were procured at that late 
hour. Duaendels seized one of the pis- 
tols, that were always placed near him, 
and discharged it at his head ; the ball 
passed near his ear, ‘The regent, a maa 
otf some humour, says that the whizzing 
of the bullet bad a most wonderful effect, 
all the hens ia the village commencing 
to lay their eggs immediately ; the fact 
way, that a second search, under the 
fear of death, overcame the dilficulty.” 

Hungry Governors are not to be tn- 
fled with. 

Java is a good deal colonized by Chi- 
nese, some of whom revisit their native 
country and send their childreu thither, 
but return to lay their bones in the iand 
of their adoption. ‘Their descendany 
are invariably a mixed race, for no wo- 
men ever leave Chiaa. But to what- 
ever cast the Javanese belongs, hie eager- 
ly disclaims being confounded with tbe 
Malay, and in fact ts a being of suj-erior 
character ip every respect. 
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Ono the 21st of June the Alceste left the complaints raised against us for the 


Batavia roads, and pursued the voyage 


towards Canton. 


Now ‘approaching the object of their 
expedition, Mr. Ellis anticipates, that 


the former enquiries of those acute and 
intelligent travellers Sir George Staun- 
ton and Mr. Barrow, as well as the nar- 
rations of De Guignes, Vanbraam, and 


the ancient Missionaries, will render 


such information as he may procure less 


valuable than it would otherwise be. 
That they have taken off the edge of 


novelty may readily be conceded, but 
that they have also left much for fature 
interest -Mr. Eilis’s own work is a suf- 
ficient proof. We have, at least, found 
it eminently curious and entertaining. 

etin our critical capacity we ought to 
Rotice one disadvantage under which it 
labours ; we allude to its diary form in 
which there has been much preserved 
a3 it was written, which events, subse- 
quent to the date of the entry, render 
altogether supererogatory. Thus we 
are often perusing what may be the con- 
sequence of certain matters, what may 
be expected, &c. as the author’s mind 
led him to calculate a priori ; @ manner 
of composition quite uaonecessary, when 
in the very nature of the Journal we 
Must within a few pages come to the 
facts as they actually took place. This 
defect, and an occasional awkwardness 
of style* (arising probably from long 
absence where foreign tongues were 
most heard,) are all the charges we have 
to bring against Mr. Ellis, and we bring 
them thus early that we may get rid of 
fault-fiading, and continue hence-for- 
ward in the more agreeable task of of- 

ing well-merited praise, 

About the part of the work to which 
we have conducted our readers, the an- 
thor stops to state the grounds on which 
the embassy was dispatched, and the 
objects it had in view. These were 
briefly the oppressions which had been 
exercised upon the British mercantile in- 
lerests at Canton, and the insecurity of 
their future prospects, in the former 
ease ; and in the latter to explain away 


* As we profess never to eensure without eviden 
% merely mention such phrases as “ he commence 
in pcrform, * and a distriet where “ ghrabs swarm, 

‘Upportof our allegation. 
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improper seizure of an American ship 
by the Doris, within the Chinese protect- 
ing boundaries, to eultivate an amicable 
arrangement between the Viceroy of 
Canton and the committee of supercar- 
goes, to obtain a free intercourse with 
the seat of supreme government, Pekin, 
and if possible to get permission to trade 
with a port to the north of Canton. It 
is obvious from this statement, that the 
viceroy and members of the Canton 
government, were deeply interested in 
defeating the purposes of the mission, 
and we have no doubt but their intrigues 
contributed greatly to the unsatisfactory 
result which attended it. _ a 
On the 10th of July, the squadron 
arrived at the Lemma islands, where 
Sir George Staunton, the second com- 
missioner, joined Lord Amherst and Mr. 
Ellis. The embassy now consisted of 
seventy-five persons, being twenty fewer 
than composed the suite of Lord Ma- 
cartney.* F 
The threa commissioners were, ac- 
cording to the formula of Chinese eti- 
ads divided into Ching-wang-chae, 
so-wang-chae,and Yew-wang-chae,i.e, 
middle, left-hand, and right-haod depu- 
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As they came within ear-shot of their 
destination, they learnt that the Portu- 
guese had been zealous oo-operators 
with the party at Canton, in preceding 
them with gross misrepresentations. So 
far had success attended these efforts, 
that when the ships appeared off the 
coast, their presence occasioned many 
military movements among the natives. 
To this inauspicious omen may be ad- 
ded an opinion of no less weight than 
that of Sir George Staunton, that the 
time was unfavourable for the objects in 


* Besides the three cominissioners, the most mMi- 
nent individuals were Mr. Amherst, a boy of about 
twelve years ot age, son and 
Henry Hayne, Esq. private 
Toone, I. F. Davis, 
Rev. Rohert Morrison, Chinese sverctaries; Rev, 
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view. ' The’recent attempt to assassinate 
the emperor had filled that weak, feeble, 
and irresolute monarch with suspicions ; 
and as it was ascribed to religious secta- 
ries, foreigners were at this moment look- 
ed upon with peculiar and augmented 
jealousy. A catholic bishop had been 
executed for the plot only six months 
before, and a missionary was still in pri- 
son under sentence of death. hat 
excited this feeling also contributed to 
strengthen another which stood in the 
way ofa prosperous issue. It was no 
riod for a Chinese sovereign to relax 
in his dignity, when even his life had 
been aimed at; and the ceremonies, al- 
ways pertinaciously enough adhered to 
by these fantastic persons, became unal- 
terable as the laws of the Medes and 
Persians, when alarmed by ambitious 
innovation and treasonable inroad. 

Notwithstanding these forebodings, 
however, it was intimated to our coun- 
trymen, that the emperor had not onl 
granted permission for them to fiteed 
on their voyage up the Yellow Sea for 
Pekin, but that his majesty was inclined 
to receive them most graciously. Thus 
encouraged they sailed from the Hong 
(near Canton) on the 13th ; their course 
lay too far. from the coast to permit of 
much observation ; but where any op- 
portunity offers, it is found that the peo- 
ple towards the north have not that dis- 
hke to Europeans, which is so sensibly 
felt in their intercourse at Canton. 

On the 25th they entered the gulph 
of Pe-che-lee, and took immediate mea- 
stires to announce their arrival in due 
form to the proper authorities at Ta-koo. 
The Chinese seem not @ have expected 
them so soon, for four days elapsed be- 
fore two Mandarins, one with a white 
and the other with a gold button, came 
on board to return the compliment, and 
signify thata Mandarin, with no less 
than a blue button, was appointed to 
conduct the embassy to Pekin. Hon- 
ours now flowed upon them. On the 
Slst four Mundarins, distinguished by 
crystal, ivory, and gold buttons, paid 
them a-complimentury visit, and were 
received with all the respect due to their 
buttons. Only one failure in etiquette 
ig noticed. There was no apparatus fit 
for handing tea round in the moat ap- 
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proved way, und cherry brandy was 
obliged to be substituted ; with this 
however the Mandarins were not at all 
dissatisfied, but swallowed the beverage 
with much complacency. 

This is the region of ceremony. The 
visit of the Mandarins was repaid by 
Messrs. Morrison and Cooke on shore, 
the only point of consequence to the Em- 
bassy developed, at which was an inti- 
mation, that the Emperor desired the 
number of the suite to be limited to fifty 
instead of seventy-five. 

We have refrained till now from men- 
tioning the grand consideration on which 
the reception or rejection of tye Embas- 
sy turned. This was the performance 
of the San-kwei-keu-kou,or thrice kneel- 
ing and nine times bowing the head, on 
being presented to the Emperor. This 
courtly repetition of prostrations is called 
in the journal simply ko-tou, and the 
negociations between the Chinese Min- 
isters and the Commissioners, on this 
important question, are the leading po- 
litical features of the work. 

It appears that the performance of this 
humiliation is almost a sine qua non with 
the Chinese. It is true that Lord Ma- 
cartney was introduced without it, and 
this was the precedent set up by Lord 
Amherst ; but, on the other hand, the 
custom has been complied with from the 
latter ages of the Byzantine Empire, 
when independent Princes observed it 
during the Crusades, to the present era, 
when Tartar Princes, and the represen- 
tatives of foreign Kings, have almost 
without an exception submitted to it 18 
their intercourse with China. Jn 1805, 
Count Galovkia, the Russian ambasss- 
dor, was dismissed without an audience 
for refusing it; and our Ministers ap- 
pear to have left it entirely to Lord Am- 
herst’s discretion to act according to cit- 
cumstances, either in acceding to, or de- 
clining the ceremony. Mr. Ellis seems 
to think, that it might be gone into with- 
out degradation ; and Sir George Staua- 
ton, on the other hand, strenuously re- 
sisted the claim, as unbecoming ia one 
who was the representative of a grea! 
Monarch, and not of a tributary Prince. 
This had been the subject of discussioa 
with all the Mandarins who had previous: 
ly conversed with the commussioner, 
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and is brought distinctly under view by 
the following extract, which will also 
serve to show the general mode of pro- 
ceediogs : 

“4th of August.—Received a visit 
from Chang and Yio, the two Mandarins 
who are to accompany the Enrbassy ; 
they were both preceded by their visiting 
tickets, composed of slips of red paper, 
eighteen inches long by six wide, oa 
which their names and titles were inscri- 
bed. Yin arrived first, and was received 
by Captains Maxwell and Hall, in their 
full uniforms, upon deck : he would not 
be presented to the Embassador till his 
colleague arrived. When Chaug reach- 
ed the ship, they were conducted to Lord 
Ambherst’s cabin by Mr. Morrison, where 
they were received by his Excellency and 
the two Commissioners. After the usual 
complimagts they proceeded to make in- 
quiries as to the number of boats that 
would be required for the Embassy, pre- 
sents, and baggage. Copies of the lists 
that had been transmitted to the Viceroy 
of Pe-che-lee, were then put into their 
hands, and with the exception of an at- 
temnt to reckon the amount, filty-four 

rsons, the number passed unnoticed. 
Mhey next asked what were the objects 
o* tie Embassy : to which it was replied, 

‘that the intention of the Prince t.egent 
was to manifest his regard for his Impe- 
rial Majesty, and to contirm those rela- 
tions of triendship that had subsisted be- 
tween their illustrious parents. Oui their 
demanding whether nothing else was io- 
tended, they were apprized that the ob- 
Jects of the embassy were stated in the 
Prince Regent's letter, and would be 
communicated to ‘To-chong-tong, the 
oes minister, who was, as we had 
ven informed, to meet us at Tin-sing 
Sos Ai ‘They then adverted to the cere- 
mony of ko-touw, or prostration, and ob- 
served, that previous practice would be 
required to secure its being decorously 
performed before the Empe:ror ; to this 
it was answered, that every mark of re- 
“pect would on the preseut, as on the 
former embassy, be manifested towards 
his Iinperial Majesty. Upon conterring 
tozether, it seemed that they were not 
reaily aware of what had then occurred ; 
as the subject was, however, renewed by 
shem, it was judged advisabje to cut short 
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this premature discussion by informing 
them, that whatever was right would be 
attended to.” 

We need not pursue this interview any 
further, The Manauarins were of rather 
@ vulgar cast in dress, appearance, and 
mauners, tho’ Chang and Yin were among 
the most genteel of the class. In the 
course of conversntion, “ Chang remark- 
ed, that the Emperor entertained a much 
higher opinion of the English than other 
nations ; in fact, that he deemed them of 
importance ; this was modified by Yin, 
who added, as a reason for this consid- 
eration, that they came from a preat dis- 
tance to manifest their respect.’ 

“ The Chinese (it is here observed) 
are well sized, but those we have seen do 
nocseem muscular. Both the Mandarinus 
are advanced in tife, the youngest being 
fifty-five. Yin brought his san,a fine 
boy of eleven years of age, on board with 
hin, who readily made acquaintance with 
young Amherst. The boy, on being 
presented by his father to the Embassa- 
dor, knelt down with much grace and 
inodesty ; this is the usual salutation of 
children to their parents, and ot witericys 
tosuperiors, We have all reason to con- 
cur with Mr. Barrow’s description of the 
Chinese as a frowzy people ; the stench 
arising from the numbers on board wis 
not only seosible but oppressive : it was 
the repose of putrifying garlic on a much- 
used blanket.” 

In other places they are represented as 
beastly gluttons, A Chinege host is grat- 
ified with the same symptoms of excessive 
eating in his guests which some European 
entertainers are with reference to exces- 
sive drinking. Their dishes are general- 
ly greasy and insipid. | 

After hearing many reports, and en- 
tering into frequent contereuces,by which 
the time necessary for Chinese diplomacy 
wus apent, at noon on the 9th of August, 
Lord Amherst left the ship in his barge, 
and began his voyage up the river Peiho 
for Pekin. He was saluted with three 
guns on passing asmail fort called Tong- 
koo, and three or four huadred soldiers 
were seen upon the beach, divided into 
companies often by large flags, each sol- 
dier carrying a smaller, like so. many lan- 
cers. ‘They were dressed in uniform, 
Visiting tickets being interchanged with 
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the Chin-Chae, (a minister of some rank,) 
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dress of the lower orders. Though their 


complimentary visits followed, and great garments ure by no means more scanty 


honours in store from the Emperor to 
young Amherst were insinuated, evidently 
by way of attacking the’mbassador on the 
weak side of parental fondness, in order to 
dispose him to concede the prostrations. 

On the 10th, the boats which had ac- 
companied the Commissioners from the 
squadron returned, and the embassy pur- 
sued their course up the river, the banks 
of which were lined with epectators to see 
them pass. There were here no signs of 
excessive population, and the numbers of 
the spectators did not exceed what would 
have appeared on a space of similar extent 
ip India. The women,unlike the crowds 
presented by our European spectacles, 
were few, and in general ugly. 

“Twas surprised (says the author) 
with the size of the Chinese horses, 
having been led to expect that their 
height did not exceed that of small ponies; 
on the contrary, they were not inferior in 
that respect to the generality of Arab 
horses ; they are, however, coarse and ill- 
sbaped, and promise neither strength nor 
action. The infantry are armed with 
swords, and the cavalry add a bow and 
arrows to their equipment; their saddles 
are heavy, but did not look inconvenient 
to the rider; they are not unlike the 
Turkish. The Chin-Chae travelled in a 
green sedan-chair, wider than ours, but 
not so high: green is the colour appro- 
priated to men of rank. The carts on 
two wheels justify the complaints that 
have been made of them. Both banks 
of the river are covered with a large spe- 
cies of rush, and the country, as far as the 
eye reaches, Is perfectly flat. 

“We witnessed, this morning, the 
punishment of face-slapping, inflicted 
with a short piece of hide, half an inch 


thick: the hair of the culprit was twisted ject. 


till the eyes almost started from their 
sockets, and on his cheeks, much distend- 
ed, the blows were struck: his crime 
was said tobe robbing from the bazvage- 
boats ; the executioner, and those con- 
cerned in the punishment, seemed to 
delight in his sufferings.” 

The only other remark which Mr. 
Ellis makes upon the people on his first 
glance, which occurs to us as worthy of 
repetition, is on the indecency of the 


than those of the inhabitants of India,” 
they take no care to avoid the grossest 
exposure of their persons, and are in this 
respect little better than the most savage 
tribes of Africa. 

This day they reached Tien-sing, 
eighty miles up the river, where they ex- 
pected to meet the Prime Minister ; but 
the account of the country becomes here 
so picturesque, that we must be more 
liberal with the words of our author. 

“It is very difficult to describe the 
exact impression produced on the mind 
by the approach to Tieu-sing. It fine 
buildings and striking localities are re- 
quired to give interest to a scene, this 
has no claims; but on the other hand, if 
the gradual crowding of junks till they 
become innumerable, a vast p@pulation, 
buildings though not elegant yet regiar 
and peculiar, careful and successtui cuiti- 
vation, can supply those deficiencies, 
the entrance to Tien-sing will not be 
without attraction to the traveller. The 
pyramids of salt, covered with mats, the 
dinrensions and extent of which have 
been so ingeniously estimated by Mr. 
Barrow, are the most striking objects. 
We were two hours and a halt passing 
from the beginning of the line of houses — 
on the right bank of the river to our 
anchorage. A salute was fired froma 
small fort; and, nearly opposite, troops 
were drawo up. Among them were 
matchlock men, wearing black caps. We 
observed some companies dressed in 
long yellow and black striped garments, 
covering them literally {rom head to foot; 
they are intended to represent tigers, but 
certainly are more likely toexcite ridicule 
than terror: defence, from the spread of 
their shields, would seem their great ob- 
A short distance from our anchor- 
age, we passed on our left the branch of 
the river leading to the canal, and thence 
to Canton. The excess of populatios 
was here most striking. T counted two 
hundred spectators upon one junk, and 
these vessels were innumerable. The 
pyramids of salt were so covered with 
them, that they actually became pyra- 
mids of men. Some crowds of boys re- 
mained standing above their knees in the 
water for near ao hour, to satiate their 
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curiosity. A more orderly assemblage 
could not, however, I believe, be pre- 
Sented in any other country; and the 
soldiers had but seldom occasion to use 
even threatening gestures to maintain 
order. TI had not before conceived that 
human heads could be so closely packed ; 
they anght have been by screws squeez- 
ed into each other, but there was often 
no possible vacancy to be observed. All 
these Chinese spectators were exposed 
bare-headed to the rays of the mid-day 
sui, when the thermometer in the shade 
stoodat eighty-eight. Females were not 
numerous in the crowd ; and these gen- 
erally old, and always of the lower 
orders, ‘Ine Chinese are, to judge from 
the inhabitants of Tien-sing, neither 
well-looking nor strongly made; they 
are rather slight, but straight, and of 
middle height.” 

At Tieo-sing the discussions about the 
Ko-tou thicken upon us; the Mandarins 
employing every artifice to induce Lord 
Avuherst not to thwart the Emperor io 
his expectation of bows and genuflexions, 
and his Lordship resisting them ag judi- 
ciously as he could. Neither falsehoods 
nor oaths were spared by the Chinese, 
who throughout these transactions shine 
asthe most lying varlets that ever mo- 
narch employed for special purposes. 

’ "They swore that Lord Macartney per- 
formed the ceremony, and even had the 
inpudence to appeal to Sir George 
Staunton, the living witnesss of its scan- 
dulous want of truth, for the veracity of 
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their assertion. They suffered an admis- 
sion to escape them, however, which we 
are surprised the Commissioners did not 
lay hold of as conclusive evidence against 
their argument on the score of precedent. 
namely, that the native princes and no- 
bles were much displeased because the 
English stood while they prostrated 
themselves-—yet even after this confes- 
sion they contended that the English had 
also performed the prostrations : Of this 
controversy we need notice nothing more, 
at present at feast, but that Lord Am- 
herst offered to bow nine times—theMan- 
darins asked him to kneel on one knee, 
which was refused. Lord A. agreed to 
kneel on one knee in the actual presence 
of the Emperor at Pekin, and to kiss the 
Emperor’s hand, but at the latter pro~ 
posal the Mandarins’ heads wereset a 
shaking. They prevailed so far as te 
get young Ambherst to rehearse the cere» 
mony for his father’s edification, and all 
this bowing om our part and prostration 
yon theirs being zone through before the 
imaginary presence ot the Monarch, con- 
stituted by asraised step at the upper 
end of the room, and a table covered 
with yellow silk anda censer burning 
upon it, the parties at last sit down to 
a dinner,given by orders of the Eimperor, 
and presided at by Mandarins of very 
exalted buttons. 

From these absurd discussions we pass 
to the picture drawn of Tien-sing: but 
here out limits warn us to leave off ior 
the present. 
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KEMBLE, AND COOKE. 


From the Literary Gazette. 


AS the celebrated Tragedians, Bet- 
. terton, Garrick, Barry, Mossop, Hea- 
derson and Cooke, were, by nature, un- 
fitted for certaio characters, Kemble and 
Kean are, also, subjected toa similar 
limitation. It is a professional injury to 
a performer, however eminent, to com- 
pliment him with the praise of capabili- 
ties, which never fell to the share of any 
one actor. Doctor Johnson observed 
that, Jy placing the merits of Pope's 
Man ot Kose on the basis of truth, he liad 
made his fame ‘more permanent. We 
do not conceive that any of our remarks 
«ean have a similar effect ov the well earn- 


ed tame of Mr. Kean ; but we may hore 
that, by marking his excellences, and the 
extent of his versatile powers, some of 
those, who go to the Theatre with a pre- 
judice and return with a disposition to 
cavil, may be induced to judge more 
justly of this admirable performer. Nu 
actor, in our time, has turned to so great 
an account his share of natural acivanta- 
ges, or more largely compensated by the 
energies of his mind for the absence of 
certain requisites. His command over 
our sympathies is less the result of a 
cast of countenance than a combira- 
tion of powers. His vigour of ex;)-res- 
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Nant meaning of the whole man; and 
his strong conception of his author. We 
have had several portraits of him, but none 
sufficiently impressive. Hs ‘eatures sin- 
gly considered, are not such as an artist 
would choose for an historical agent. But 
his aspect, especially in a front view, is 
peculiarly interesting; and, when second- 
ed by his voice and action, well adapted, 
not only to the more violent passions, but 
to urbanity, thoughtfulness, and gentle 
melancholy. The curl of his lip in emo- 
tion is not favourable for tenderness ; 
and his voice is not well suited to the 
melting accents of love ; butit is capable of 
much inflectionin thelower tones; & clear, 
harmonious and solemn in level dialogue 
orsouluguy. It is not of a sufficient com- 
pass for his fine conceptions or feelings ; 
and when raised, often falls into hoarse- 
ness, early in the course of an evening's 
periormance. Although his person is 
pleasing, his want of height and com- 
manding figure, his gait, countenance, 
and familiar modes of expression, render 
him inferior to Kemble in characters of 
heroisin, grandeur and majesty ; but he 
possesses requisites which, where dignity 
and grandeur are not essential, enable 
him to exercise an astonishing control 
over an audience, Those who know him 
In private life, speak of him as an affec- 
tionate husband and father; and he is so 
far from being of a close and gloomy dis- 
posi'ion, that he has incurred a charge of 
imprudent frankness and unreserve in his 
social circle. Notwithstanding these traits 
ofa kindly and open temper, he excels in 
characters of a very opposite description; 
and even surpasses Kemble in the fierce 
and dark colouring of the evil passions. 
To this we may justly notice an excep- 
tion in Macbeth, who was not naturally 
bad or cruel. Ambition, joined to what 
he deemed the supernatural excitements of 
the Weird Sisters, and the remorseless 
goadings of his aspiring consort, proved 
the temptations, which first led him to 
step from the path of loyalty and justice, 
into treason and midnight murder. His 


murders are not committed upon his own 


kindred ; and his worst guilt is followed 
by some compunctious visitings of nature. 
There is also an idea of martial dignity 
and royalty, connected with his person. 
Kemble has, from ail these circumstances, 
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the superiority in this character. On the 
contrary, nature had set a stamp of de- 
formity oa the person of King Richard 
Tif, and, although none of the admirers 
of mere nalure, and nature alone, have 
co:tended for a crook-backed or mis- 
shapen iegged representative of his sol- 
dierly prowess and royalty ; they affect a 
degree of artificial deformity ; and, with 
perfect propriety, dispense with Seba 
of person ia his representative. Through 
all Gloucester’s fine spun hypocrisy, the 
settled bloodiness of his mind breaks into 
a cruel and scoffing alacrity, when grati- 
fying his appetite for blood. The mur- 
ders of Prince Edward and King Heary 
are accompanied by circumstances of 
atrocious inhumanity. The mode io 
which he worked up his brother King 
Edward on his death-bed, to put their 
brother, Clarence, to death, was rendered 
more detestable by his protestations of 
love and pity to the latter ; who tells his 
a33a3siD3— 


He bewept my fortune, 

And hugged me in his arms and swere with eebs, 

That he would labour my delivery. 
He sends a jesting annunciation to Hast- 
ings, of the zntended execution of Rivers, 
Gray, and Vaughan, as a joyful provoc- 
ative to pleasure. 

“ Commend me to Lord William—tell him, 

His ancient knot of dangerous adversaries 

To-morrow are let Heed at Pantret Castle: 

And bid my Friend, for joy of this zoed nerre, 

Give mistress Shore one gentle kiss the merc.” 
In a moment ufter, on a doubt expressed 
by Buckingham, that Ais Friend, Hast- 
ings, might possibly refuse to join in the 
murder of the two young [rinces, he 
dooms him to death, without hesitation, 
inthis reply —"Chop off his head— Man. 
—Immediately after, as if he had gained 
an appetite by these slaughterous thoughts, 
he cries out 

Come let us eup betimes, that afterwards 

We may digest our complots in some form.”"— 
Hastings’ accusation, sentence, and death, 
are things of a moment; the prologue to 
another banquet. He gives the blovdy 
order with greedy haste: 

Off with his head—now by Saint Paul, I swear, 

I will net dine, antl I sce the same— 

Love] and Catesby, look that it be done.”— 
His flagitious instrument, Cateshy, eager 
to gratily the keen-set stomach of his mas- 
ter, cuts short the complaints of Hastings 
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and brutally hurries him to execution as 
to a play : 

% Come, come, deepatch—the Duke weuld be at dinner : 
Make a short shrift—-he longs to see your Aead.""— 
The same horrid blood-thirstiness, and 
equal movement of the appetites for 
murder and feasting, appear in the taking 
off the two young Princes, his nephews. 
Before supper, he hires Tyrrel to perpe- 
trate the crime ; and after having reeeiv- 
ed from his miscreant emissary the joy- 
ful news that the deed was done, as if 
still hungering for a detail of the cries, 
shrieks, and dying struggles of the hap- 
less innacents, as a digester, he cries out, 

Come to me Tyrrel seson—seon, after supper, 

When thou shalt tell me the process oftheir death."— 
The repetition of the word * seon” ex- 
presses his horrid impatience for the re- 
cital, A lover could not more eagerly 
press for the bridal hour with his mistress, 
tegn this manster fora tale of “ hot blood,” 

e procures the death of his consort, 
Anne, by a medical attendant: and pro- 
nounces “ Off with. kis head—so much 
for Buckingham”—against the obsequi- 
ous and guilty instrument of his own ex- 
altation, with the same remorseless des- 
patch, as he had shewed against Hast- 
ings. Shakspeare has drawn the mind of 
this sanguinary usurper, the dark count- 
erpart of bis deformed body. His shrewd 
insight into haman nature does not ex- 
tend beyond a knowledge of its weak- 
nesses and evil propensities ; and is em- 
ployed in wadingto a throne, through an 
indiscriminate slaughter of King, Prince, 
Nobles, and Gentry, without sparing age 
or sex among his nearest kindred. He 
1s destitute of a single good quality ;_ un- 
less a relentless hardihvod tn the perpe- 
tration of crimes, and a desperate feroci- 
ty in risking his life to defend his ill-zot 
crown, can be considered virtues. With 
all its intermixture of treason and jesting, 
murder, feasting and merriment, this, in 
its class, 13 certainly one of our immortal 
Poet's most studied and powerfully mark- 
ed characters. Quin, Gurrick, Barry, 
Mossop, Sheridan, and Henderson exer- 
ted their whole abilities in the represent- 
ation, and none but an actor of superior 
energies, vigorous conception, and pro- 
found acquaintance with human nature, 
can do it justice. But, in the represent- 
ation of a tyrant, whose mind. motives, 
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and actions, are the opposite of virtue and 
elevation, it is plain that grandeur of de- 
portment, and an elevated style of expres- 
sion, if nota departure from historical 
and dramatic truth, are, at least, not first 
essentials, and may, in the opinion of 
some be dispensed with, in lieu of more 
apposite qualities. The ions of 
Richard, although so finely marked and 
varied, are, in all their gradations, of the 
dark and common class in general life. 
They lie within daily observation ; and, 
as the virtues and fine qualities of the 
mind are more rare then the vices or de- 
fects, so models of fraud, perfidy, and 
sanguinary cruelty, are easily found for 
an actor’s study and imitation. A per 
former, therefore, whose style is formed 
upon what he sees and hears daily, and 
who excels in representing the workings 
of passion in individual nature or real 
life, is, perhaps, better qualified to give a 
lively representation of this tyrant, than a 
performer, whose style is formed, like 
that of the great poets, painters, and 
sculptors, upon general nature. In Kem- 
ble’s Richard there wasacertain elevation, 
which might be considered, by some, a 
deviation from dramatic and historical de- 


scription, and which, by throwing a 


grandeur over his crimes, rendered the 
criminal less an object of abhorrence. 
We do not mention this noble deviation 
to condemn it; but Conke’s masterly 
representation of Richard, was, on the 
whole, more effective in the dark and 
powerful shades of atrocity than Kem- 
ble’s. His strength of voice enabled 
him to deliver some pazsages in the last 
ecene, with more terrible impression than 
Kean; but Kean throws ont the bursts 
of savage cruelty, which mark the tyrant’s 
greedy appetite for blood, with more im- 
petuous force of nature, than Cooke, 
Kemble, or any other performer of our 
time. Cooke's inferiority to Kemble, in 
Macbeth and Hamlet, was admitted by 
the town ; and felt by that great actor so 
strongly, that after a few repetitions, he 
telinguished the latter : its sensibilities 
being too finely wrought for his powers. 
‘Hamlet is one of Shakspeare’s most hich- 
ly finished and affecting characters, und 
of Kean’s most finished and affecting per- 
fottmances, There isa melancholy grace 
and gentle beauty in the whole delinea- 
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tion. Although heir to the throne of is more barsh and repulsive than tender, 


Denmark, Hamlet’s rank, as a Prince, is 
not a prominent feature in the drama, 
His father had been victorious in war; 
but he ie not drawn as a young warrior, 


He expressly says, “ Man delights not 
me, nor woman neither.” The affecting 
state of his miod is early made known by 
himself : 


of acommanding figure, ambitious of “1 havethat within, which paseth outward shew.” 


conquest and surrounded by the compan- 
ions of victory. He is introduced as 
** young Hamlet,” divested of pomp, fol- 
lowers, show, and authority,—he meets 
us in his domestic and more affecting 


After thediscovery of the murder, heis 
still more agitated and depressed ; ponders 
on death, in soliloqu , ; sinks into a strange 
and mournful abstraction,and breaks forth 
into moving complaints, or exclamations 


character, as an injured son, deprived of of agony and indiguation. Earnestly 


his inheritance, and plunged in deep sad- 
ness occasioned by the sudden death of 
his father and the unnatural marriage ofhis 
mother with his uncle. Shakspeare has 
ES him io the heart of our sympathies, 
y exhibiting him without the appen- 
dages of his high birth, in a private and 
amiablelight, wholly indifferent to bisown 
concerns, and oppressed by his sympa- 
thies and affections. - His filial love and 
sorrow absorb every other consideration. 
He is not even moved to notice the usur- 
pation of his throne ; and although he is 
_ supposed to be in love with Ophelia, his 
love is wholly subordinate to his grief. 
He does not seek an interview with her. 
She occupies little of his thoughts, and 
his passion is made known to us_ by her 
conversations with her father and broth- 
er, not by his demeanour to her, which 


resolved on avenging his father’s murder, 
he hecomes incoherent in his discourse, 
and assumes, or betrays, an appearance 
of occasional derangement. .In repre- 
senting this geatle and noble nature, di- 
vested of all state and form, and full of 
moralizing melancholy, an unstudied neg- 
ligence of demeanour, suited to private 
life and the predominance of strong feel- 
ings over forms of ceremony constit 

the essential grace and pathos of the - 
formance. Kean’s youthful and pleasing 
figure, the pengive cast of bis counte- 
nance, expressive tones and gestures, with 
his profound discrimination of nature aed 
Shakspeare, qualify him to shioe in this 
interesting character.—We regret that 
we are under a necessity of postponing 
the remainder of our observations oo this 
subject, to our next. W.C. 


— 


NARRATIVE OF A VOYAGE TO NEW-ZEALAND. 


BY JOHN LIDDIARD NICHOLAS, ESQ. SvO. PURLISHED SEPT. 1817., 


Fromm the Literary Gazette, October 1817, 


N our last Number* we introduced 

our readers to the acquaintance of the 
savage tribe of Wangeroa, whose chief, 
George, having served on board some 
ofthe whalers, spoke English fluently, 
and oa Mr. Nicholas’s going to shake 
hands with him, returned the compliment 
with a “how d’ye do my boy,” uttered 
in the most vulgar style. 

Our travellers resolved to afford a per- 
fect proof of their confidence in the na- 
tives by spending the night in the camp, 
Here they obtained from George the fol- 
lowing particulars respecting the massa- 
cre of the crew of the Boyd, a ship of 
500 tons, commanded by Captain John 
“Phompson, which was chartered by gov- 
RH: Ni Se SNC AGN LEED I EIS 


* See Ath. Vol. 2, p. 124 


ernment, in 1809, to take out eonvicts to 
Botany Bay, when having completed 
that business, she embarked a number of 
passengers, and proceeded to New Zea- 
land for a cargo of timber. 

George (says Mr. Nicholas,) stated, 
that himself and another of his country- 
men being together at Port Jackson, they 
both agreed with Captain Thompson to 
work their passage to their own country. 
It happened, he said, however, that he 
was taken so ill himself during the voy- 
age, as to be utterly incapable of doing 
his duty ; which the Captain not believ- 
ing to be the case, and imputing his ina- 
bility to work rather to laziness than 
indispos'tion, he was threatened, insulted, 


and abused by him. George attempted 
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to remonstrate against this severe treat- 
ment; but the Captain being a maa of 
choleric temper, this only exasperated 
him the more, and it was in vain that the 
other told him be was a chief in his own 
country, and ought to be treated with 
some respect ; urging at the same time 
his illness, and assuring bio that this was 
the only cause that prevented him from 
working. ‘The enraged Captain would 
pay oo regard to what he said, but calling 
him a cookee cookee, (a common man,) 
had him tied up to the gangway, and 
flogzed most severely. This degrading 
treatment of the Captain towards him 
taking away all restraint from the ship’s 
company, he was subject during the rest 
of the voyage to their taunts and scurrili- 
ties, and they persecuted him, he said, 
in every possible way that they could 
devise. 

Such treatment, it will readily be sup- 
pesed, must have sunk deeply into a mind 
like George’s, and the revenge he medi- 
tated was no less terrible than certain. 
But whether he resolved on it during the 
voyage, or had afterwards formed the 
diabolical design, I was not able to dis- 
cover; though [ imagine he had con- 
ceived it before he got on shore, as he 
told the Captain very emphatically, while 
he was derided by him for calling him- 
self a chief, that he would find Lim to be 
such on arriving at his country. ‘This, 
however, might have been said without 
any other idea than to assure him of the 
fact, and was a natural reply enough to 
his taunting incredulity. But a stronger 
circumstance than this leads me tosuppose 
that George had determined on his horrid 
purpose while he was yet on board. On 
their arrival at New Zealand, the Captain, 
induced most probably by his sugzestions, 
ran the ship into Wangeroa; a harbour 
which, I believe, had never before been 
entered by any European vessel, and 
which lying in the very territory of the 
chief whom he had so ill treated, was 
recommended, I doubt not, to make his 
destruction inevitable. He wouid not 
acknowledge to us that he himself sug- 
gested this harbour to the Captain as the 
most convenient place for him to take in 
hiscargo, though from his evasive answers 
Tam fully persuaded he decoyed him 
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iato it.—The ship being now anchored 
io his own harbour, the Captain, he in- 
formed us, senthim on shore, having 
firat stripped him of every thing English 
he had about him, to the very clothes he 
had on, which were also taken from him ; 
so that he was received by his country- 
men almost in a state of perfect nudity. 
To these he instantly related all his 
hardships, and the ‘nhuman treatinent he 
had received on board; while enraged 
at the detail, they unanimously insisted 
on revenge, and notbing short of the 
destruction of the Captain and the crew, 
and taking possession of the vessel, could 
satisfy their fury. This he promised to 
do, and the work of slaughter was now 
about to commence, while the devoted 
victims remained unconscious of the in- 
fernal project. ‘The imprudence and 
temerity of Captain Thompson assisted 
that vengeance which his inisconduct liad 
roused, aud were now displayed in too 
evident a manner. Never once tellect- 
ing on the character of the savage, who-e 
favourite passion is revenge, and not con- 
sidering that his own tyranny had pro-: 
voked the most signal retaliation that 
could be taken, he had the rashness to 
leave the ship unprotected, and taking a 
boat’s crew with him, proceeded to the 
shore, where a horde of outrageous can- 
nibals stood prepared for his destruction. 
The duration of this dreadful tragedy 
was short, He had scarcely laaded, 
when he was knocked down and murder- 
ed by Tippouie ;* and his sailors, un- 
happily sharing the same fate, were ail 
stripped by the barbarians, who immedi- 
ately appeared dressed in the clothes of 
their victims, went on to the ship to com- 
plete the carnage. Arniving at the ship, 
with their revenge unsatiated, and still 
raging for blood, a general massacre of 
the remaining part of the crew, tovether 
with all the passengers on board, imine- 
diately ensued, and with the exception of 
four individuals, oeither&ifan, woman, 
nor child, of all that had [®t Port J.ack- 
gon, escaped the cruel vengeance of the.r 
merciless enemies. It was in vain they 
sought to conceal themselves ; they were 
goon discovered with a fatal certainty, 
and drazzed ont to suffer the most ex- 
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cruciating torments. Some of the sailors 
running up the rigging, with the bope 
that when the fury of the savages should 
have subsided, their own lives might be 
spared, met with the same fate as the 
rest of their unfortunate companions, 
Coming down at the request of Tippahee,t 
who had, on that dreadful morning, 
come into the harbour from the Bay of 
Islands, they put themselves under bis 
protection, and though the old Chief did 
allin his power to prevent their being 
massacred, his efforts were unavailing, 
and they fell before his eyes, the last 
victims in this last scene of blood and 
horror. But here | am wrong, this was 
not the last scene, for there was one more 
at which humanity will shudder, as well 
as the person who records it. These 
Savages, not satisfied with the vengeance 
they had already tuken, and true to their 
character as cannibals, feasted themselves 
oa the dead bodies of their victims, de- 
vouring the mangled flesh till their in- 
human appetites were completely glutted. 
The four who had escaped the cruel 
destiny of all the rest, consisted of a 
woman, two children, and the cabin-boy; 
these, except the last, had fortunately 
eluded the search of the barbarians till 
their thirst of blood wassatiated, and 
thea being discovered, were spared, and 
treated with some kindness, The cabin- 
boy having, during the voyage, ingratiat - 
ed himself imto favour with George, by 
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the intemperate violence of one indi- 
vidual. Not less, 1 should suppose, 
than seventy human being were destroy- 
ed in this furious carnage. 

After reading this dreadful story, we 
participated in some of the satistaction 
expressed by the author, on learning from 
George that many of the bloody wretches 
who performed in the scene of horror, 
were blown up by the explosion of the 
powder magazine on board the ship. 

In the midst of these ruthless canni- 
bals, Mr. Marsden and Mr. Nicholas, 
however, reposed in safety. At the par- 
ticular request of George they slept on 
the ground beside him and his wife.— 
‘‘Awaking at the dawn of day, (says 
the latter,) ascene, the strangest that 
can be imagined, presented itself to my 
view. Animmense number of human 
heings, men, women, and children, some 
half naked, and others loaded with fan- 
tastic finery, were all stretched about me 
in every direction; while the warriors, 
with their spears stuck in the ground, 
and their other weapons lying beside 
them, were either peeping out from under 
their kakahows, or shaking fiom off their 
dripping heads the heavy dew that had 
fallen in the oight.—Before sun-rise they 
were all up.” 

The next dwy the Wangeroa chiefs 
accompanied their guests on board the 
Active, where their good disposition wis 
further conciliated by presents of axes, 


several acts of friendship, had now the jscissars, nails, fish-hook, plane-irons, and 


good fortune to ceceive that reward, 
which of all others was the most valuable 
to him, his life. The Chief, impressed 
with a grateful recollection of his kind 
offices, received him in an affectionate 
manner; while he ran to him for pro- 
tection, and crying out in a piteous 
strain, “* George, you won't kill ime?” 
he wus answered by the the other, who 
showed, that with all his cruelty, he was 


capable of gratitude, * No, my boy, I 
won't kill ry you are a good boy ;” 
and taken by iim under his own imme- 
diate care. 

Such was the end of the unfortunate 
Boyd, and such the melancholy fate of a 
number of people all cut off in the prime 
of hfe, and lost to their country, their 
friends, and their dearest connexions, by 


+ Chief of another tribe more to the South. 


pieces of red India print, with which they 
departed highly satisfied, and protesting 
everlasting friendship. We may here 
observe, that in no instance did the 
natives of New Zealand ever betray the 
slichtest inclination to forfeit the pledge 
of hospitality when once extended te 
their visitors—the ‘ haromat,” and the 
“xed mat,” were always neld sacred. 

The vessel now got under weigh for 
its destination, the * Bay of Islands ;" 
and on the 22d December anchored 
safely abreast of Rangehoo, the residence 
of Diaterra. A salute of great guns and 
musketry was fired on this occasion. 

They landed among a crowd ol na- 
tives, who received them with many de- 
monstrations of pleasure; and the oat- 
rative proceeds— 


“On the arrival of the boats with the 
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cattle, they appeared perfectly bewildered 
with amazement, oot knowing what to 
conclude respecting such extraordinary- 
looking animals. Cows or horses they 
had never seen before, and diverted now 
from every thing else, they regarded them 
as stupendous prodigies. § However, 
their astonishment was soon turned into 
alarm and confusion; for one of the 
cows that was wild and unmanageable, 
being impatient of restraint, rushed in 
among them, and caused such violent 
terror through the whole assemblage, 
that imagining some preternatural raon- 
ster had been let loose to destroy them, 
they atl immediately betook themselves 
to flight. But this cause of their panic 
being removed, they did not hesitate to 
return, and Mr. Marsden, mounting the 
horse, rode up and down the beach, ex- 
citing their wonder in a tenfold degree. 
To see a man seated on the back of 
such an animal, they thought the strangest 
thing in nature; and following him with 
staring eyes, they believed at the moment 
that he was more than mortal. Though 
Duaterra, on his return from his former 
visit to Port Jackson, had described to 
his countrymen the nature and use uf 
the horse, his account appeared to them 
80 preposterous, that it only excited their 
ndicule. Having no name in his lan- 
guage for this animal, he thought that 
corraddee, their term for a dog, would 
be the best designation he could adopt ; 
but as they could not elevate their ideas 
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of it to the same height as his description, 
they believed uot a single word he said. 
On telling them that he had seen large 
corraddees carry mea and women about 
in land canoes, (meaning carriages) they 
would put their fingers in their ears to 
prevent themselves from listening to him, 
aud desire him very indignantly not to 
tell so many lies. A few of them, how- 
ever, more curious than the rest, to prove 
his veracity, would mount upon the 
backs of their pigs, saying they must be 
more fit for the purpose of riding than 
the corraddees, and endeavouring to 
gallop them about in the style of Euro- 
n horsemanship, they quickly tumbled 
Into the dirt, and became quite as in- 
credulous as their sceptical companions. 
This was, therefore, a day of triumph to 
Duaterra, as it afforded him an opportu- 
nity ofconvincing them by ocular demon-’ 
stration of the truth of his statement. 

We shail not trespass on our space fur * 
ther at present, but im our next invert 
the description of Duaterta’s town, which 
may serve, with a few slight -variations, 
for a general picture of the settlements ot ? 
every tribe on the island, the whole bein,’ 
subdivided into independent Powers, ol 
from 150 to 3 or 400 persons, under u 
reigning chief, who, in some instances, 
has a religious and feudal authority over 
adjoining tribes ; and in that case, his 
warriors ure cominanded by a brother, or 
nephew, or other near relatives, 
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, AMERICAN TRAVELLERS. 


From the Literary Gazette. 


Extracts of LETTERS froma Swiss 
TRAVELLER, tu North-America, 
in the summer of 1816. 


(Cencluded. ) - 


Philadelphia. 

ue country round Philadelphia and 

further inland is inexpressibly beau- 
tiful; all indicates great prosperity. Fruit 
which only wants to be gathered, and 
delightful meadows where the finest cat- 
tle graze, one sees continually ; there are 
also many handsome country houses. 
‘The farmer is there his own imaster; be 
does not want to work, because the soil 
produces every thing without much la- 
bour ; whoever loves a country life and 


has plenty of money,doea very welltocome 
to America, it is a real Paradise. But as 
our Swiss arrived bere without money 
and without prospects—that is a misery ! 
There lately arrived a ship with 500 of 
these unhappy people who ere not even 
able to pay for their rile Many ot 
them regret their emigrati t itis now 
too late. ‘They were sold here as servants. 
Children are best paid for; girls and 
boys who are not able to pay for their 
passage, serve till their 18th and 21st 
year, like black slaves. A healthy and 
robust man must work for four or five years 
to pay his passage, which is 80 dollars, 
Old people cannot fird any body ty take 


pela. 
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them ; so that there are now about 500f but if the Europeans will contioue to 


them on board the ship, who wait with 
an anxious heart to know their fate. 
they tind nobody to take them for their 
parsage-money, they are thrown into 


prison, where they must werk with mal- 


elactors in sawing marble, till they 


have earned enough to pay for their pas- 
save, which may last ten or twelve years, 


What barbarians are the men, the blood- 


suckers, who grow rich by sucha traffic! 
— There are some Germans who do so, 
and circulate the most tempting pam- 
phlets. 


succeeded, he should be rich enough. 


The ship which brought the last refugees 
Persons 
Who can pay for their passage and have 
still a little money remaining in their 


gained at least 30,000 florins. 


hands to buy a small piece of land and 
maintain themselves fora while do very 
well: but the others are more unhappy 
than they would ever be in Europe. A 


good workman is not badly off; but 


these increase very much, and will, in the 
end, have but little profit. Besides, a 
young European cannot so soon accus- 
tom limself to the dull country life here; 
many pine after home. The farmer is, as 
IT have already said, his own master, he 
sells his corn very well, pays his taxes, 
and does not wantto buy any thing. The 
coil produces him every thing, and with a 
small capital, a laborious farmer can ina 
very short time prosper. 
cleared land in a fine country and good 
soil costs two or three dollars, of which 
the half is paid paid directly, and the 
other half insixmonths. The population 
the United States is now eight millions ; 


If 


T’he last who sailed for this pur- 
pore, said, before his departure, that this 
should be his last voyage, and if this one 


An acre of un- 


come as they have done from the year 
1800, it will ina short ume be increased 
beyond calculation. Pennsylvania alone 
could maintain on an extent of twenty- 
seven millions of acres, fourteen millions 
of men, ‘Jhere is therefore room 
enough for new comers. ‘Tbe climate 
here is not the most agreeable, on account 
of the sudden changes of the air. ‘The 
thermometer sometimes changes In one 
afternoon 20°, from warin to cold ; the 
greatest heat which I experienced here 
was 95°. The Winter, tliey say, ts very 
rough and cold, and lasts tour or five 
months. ‘The Government and its nights 
are much like those of Switzerland ; one 
lives quite free, and is not plagued about 
passports nor any thing else. ‘There is 
no public police ; duelling is forbidden 
under severe penalties ; when they quar- 
rel they settle it after the Kinglish tash- 
ion. I sce that there are many insuflic- 
ient laws which are partiy too mild and 
give the wicked too much liberty: for 
these eleven years only one man 
has been condemned to death, and he 
was hanged a few,days ago. ‘Though 
he had committed three murders, many 
blamed the Government for his condem- 
nation; the clergy defended him in the 
pulpit, the journalists in their papers, and 
the Quakers sent petitions to the Presi- 
dent for his release. 

Here are many French refugees ; the 
rich buy themselves estates ; the poor 
live in great misery ; about 400 of them 
enlisted themselves in the service of the 
Spaniards, who by. flattering promises 
and briliiant prospects enticed these poot 
stranzers and seat them to Mexico. 


THE NARRATIVE OF JOEN ALBERTUS THOEN,* 


From the Gentleman's Magazine. 


A NATIVE Gg AND A BRITISH SERJEANT IN THE BENGAL EUROPEAN ARTILLERY. 


T the cif of the time I have men- 

tioned,a Kandian came in and looked 
at me, and [| at him ; he then ran away, 
and as I thought to bring people to kill 
me; and then came in three women to 
look at me, from whoin T turned away, 
being quite naked, and two of them said 
to me in Portuguese (a language TF learn- 


* Concluded froin p. 257. 


ed at Colombo), “ You will be killed.” 
“Well, said J, Tam ready, to let then 
kill me, ] can’t get up to walk away.” 
Just at this time the same man who had 
been there before, came again, aod he 
seemed angry with the women for speak- 
ing to me,. and drove them away ; and 
when they were gone, he took out from 
uoder his cluthes pleaty of curry and rice, 
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sufficient for 4 men, and he placed it 
before me, to eat as much as I pleased. 
Teut up the whole of it, as soon as he 
went away, and dranka large quantity 
of water, and then tumbled down and 
slept well for the first time.* The next 
morning I was awoke by a Caffree, 
who said to me in Portuguese, “ Ab! 
we have been looking for you a long 
time, and now we have found you,” 
“* Well,” said I, “and now you may do 
what you please with me, for I can’t go 
away.” He went off, and returned some 
time after with another + Caffree, who 
had a sword under his arm. Now I 
thought all was over: but they told me 
that they had orders to take care of me, 
and confine me until the arrival of the 
King, who was expected next day. Ac- 
cordingly I was contined in a prison 
with 13 Malabar people who had been 
attendants on Budhu Swammy. Of these 
¥3 people I saw some hung ; and others, 
With their noses und ears cut off, they 
allowed to walk away. Tie King did 
not arrive, but in a few days after, I saw 
at a distance aman named Benson, be- 
longing to the Madras arullery, who 
had deserted about the beginning of 
Juneto the King at Nangaren-Kitty, as 
he himself told mes when I saw him 
with a bag on his shoulder (of rice I be- 
lieve), T began to cry at seeing the face 
ofan Kuropean, and he came pear to 
Where Twas. 1 was Wrapped up in an 
oid mat, my only covering, and [ told 
him that Dowas ia great misery, and beg- 
ged bim to assist: me, and he said he 
would see me asain in two or three days 
and f alterwards saw him at a distance, 
and called to him: he said he would see 
me on his return, which he did ; but he 
vever gave me any victuals, nor any 
thing, and when TL asked him for a lie 
tobacco, he said he had none. 

A day or two after, the King arrived 


and sent for me; as I could not walk, 
Sennen, 

* In narrating this circumstance, Thoen 
Fave acurnous proof of forgettulness in the 
idiumoftoe Lvyelish language. Having occa. 
tou for the dieect apposite of a word, he used 
the most obvieus one, botin a Wrong seise ; 
speaking of this man wan brousht him the 
twod, he said, “do never saw bim hefvre wer 
achind.---* | believe,” said I, you mea 
since.” § Yes, Edo.” Woe. 

t These were Catiieestaves whe a (de sep 
ed in the Dutch tie. , 
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four people supported me to the place 
where he was (the square outside the 
palace ;) the King was sitting on his 
Palankeen when I was brought to him ; 
allthe other people who had been with 
the English (*natives) were also brought 
before him. 

Benson was then present, dressed in 
his British uniform, with a gold chain 
round his neck, and a silver hilted sword, 
both given him by the King, with whom * 
he seemed to be in great tavour. The 
King spoke a good deal ; he gave cloth 
to all of us enough to make a shirt and 
trowsers, and a kind of silver money 
called Laraund shaped like a fish-hook, 
one of which is worth about 16 pice, 
and the King also directed some beef 
in casks, and a little arrack (left behind 
by the Eglish) to be delivered to Ben- ” 
son tor him and me, which we after- 
wards shared ; and the King said, that * 
after all I had suffered, no one but God 
could kill me, and that no one should 
ever do me any harm. 

I was advised by the natives to wash 
very often for my disorder ; and 1 did 
so three times a day. I recovered in 
about 15 or ‘16 days; and I am sure it 
was the constant Chatty Bathing+ that 
cured me, though I could not walk 
about much fora great while. Benson 
was a good deal with the great people, 
and [ used to follow him about just like 
a servant. He used sometimes to dru 
the natives a little, and on those Occa- 
sions I remained in the rear ; but Ben- 
son did not know much about the matter, 
A few months after this, Benson went 
with the King and his army to Amputel- 
fa, near Hangwell. ‘This King’s army, 
I think, were not less than £2,000 men. 
Some of our Lascars and Malays, Coo- 
lies, &e. went with him also; though 
scarcely any but the Coolies, and those 
were worth nothing, ever returned. 
Benson was brought buck about a month 
afterwards in a cloth byour men; he 
bad received a shot under bis leit breast. 
The ball was cut out of his back by the 


* Lascars, Malays, &c. 

+ This hint respecting Chatty bathing is 
worthy the attention ofevery man wio is de- 
sirou, of preserving his health in the RKandian 
territories 5; the salubriiv of tne custom is 
vouched for (and it is practised) by all the ue- 
Lives. W. HEC. 
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natives; helingered about six weeks af- 
terwards in great pain (his body being 
much avelled,) and then died. 1 dug a 
grave aad buned him. 

A few days betore Benson’s death he 
told me that there was no subsistence 
for Europeans in this country, and he 
toid me that he should inform the Na- 
tives that I could make powder (which 
1 cannot, for I kuow nothiog atall about 
the matter,) and he gave me some leaden 
weights, with which he said I might 
manage to make it. He had found this 
in a book, he said, and had mentioned 
it to the Head Men; so alter his death 
they gave me a great deal of trouble on 
this subject, and said that Bensoo had 
told them I knew how to make powder ; 
and they threatened me with death and 
imprisonment if I did not do it, so { was 
obliged to consent to assist them ; but 
the powder made was useless, just lke 
semuch flour. They gave me arrack, 
sulphur, charcoal, and salt; but 1 gave 
the arrack to the different people who 
stil; remained of our army (Bengal Las- 
cars, Coolies, Traders, &c.)* and who 
were sent to assizt in this work 3 and I 
put Chunamb water with the powder in- 
stead of arrack, And alterwards, when 
they found this powder inferior to their 
own, they said, “ We can make better 
than this ourselvex” And they were 
very angry, and told me to go away 
about my business. After this they 
tovuk very tittle notice of me. 

Major DavieI saw only once, and that 
was about three years since, when he was 
brought into Kandy very sick, where he 
was taken good care of tor 15 or 16 days. 
At the end of this periud we understood 
that he was very sick indeed, and that he 
either died in the house that had been 
built for him, or when dying was curried 
into the Jungle to die there ; for itis not 
the custom of these people to allow any 
one to die in their own house, if it can 
be prevented. «About eight years ago [ 
understood from every one that Major 
Davie had some valuable presents from 
the King, who, it was said, also gave him 
three servants (natives of Domberah, 
where Major Davie always resided, and 
allotted to him two women, at different 


* The ingredients were ground upon a 
curry stone. 
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times ; but he never cohabited with them, 

spoke to them, nor even allowed then 

to enter his house. Although I never 

saw Major Davie but once, 1 was al- 

ways ia commuarcation with him ; and by 

means of the woinan who lived with me, 

we used to correspond by letter. My 

wotnan made ink with burnt rice, aod 
bought paper ia the Bazaar ; and she 
used to employ Malabar and Kandian 
people in carrying these notes, Three 
of these people, who were discovered, 
were, I understand, put to death ; and 
I understood that the reas6n why Ma- 
jor Davie was brought to Kandy was 
the discovery of this correspondence, 
One of the men who informed against 
us was put upon the spit (impaled )about 
a fortnight since, I used to buy thipgs 
for Major Davie in the Bazaar and send 
them to him. I think about rather more 
than a year after I was taken, | was ino- 
formed that there were 100 Europeans 
and 200 Sepoys, &c. advancing towards 
Kandy trom the Batticoloa district, and 
I with all the other followers (who bad 
beea under Major Davie’s command) 
was marched off to Domberah, and we 
were there guarded and _ surrounded 
night and day, so that we could not & 
cape. I heard that this party was com- 
manded by Capt. Johnson, that he staid 
one night in Kandy, and then marched 
off to Trincomalie, pursued by the Kun- 
dians. The King was in the same 
place as ourselves, about three English 
miles only from Kandy : we understood 
that all the King’s vaiuables were pack- 
ed up and put into a place of secuntty 
at night—amongst other things, the lit- 
tle golden Gods in the five Temples or 
Churches. In the Temple belonging to 
the Palace people say that Adam's tooth 
was deposited, being placed in a golden 
box, enclosed in six other larger boxes 
of gold: this I only heard ; no one is 
allowed to touch or see it except the 
head priest and the King. The head 
priest is nearly as greata man as the 
King in this country ; and the King* 
rises a little’to him when he sees him, 
and makes a compliment to him. Once 
a year the Gods of the different temples 


are placed on the backs of elephants (in 
ce a as ee ge 


“ No one but the King could sit in bis pres- 
ence. 
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wooden cases,) and carried round the 
town. Alter remaining about a week 
‘in Domberah the King and all of us re- 
turned to Kandy ; and the King made 
great rejoieings on account of the depar- 
ture of Capt Johnson and his detatch- 
ment. 

About eight years ago I was very 
‘poor, and had not enough to eat; and 
at the same time I had a great fondness 
for a Moor girl, Isah by name, and she 
liked me, but would have nothing to say 
to me unless I changed my religion : 
these things, put together, induced me to 
change my religion—and I did so—I 
went throngh the forms, that is I was 
eircumcized ; but I never learnt any of 
their prayers, nor saw their church yet ; 
it was only for the name of it, and to get 
some one to take care of me. I always 
pray to God night and day in the Chris- 
tian Religion. I have one child, a boy 
of about three years old. 

Ever since the old Adigar was be- 
headed (about three years ago.) named 
Paligumpaha (at which time there was 
a rebellion,) there have been plenty of 
executions ordered by the King. This 
Adigar T understand had served three 
Kings, and was the tutor or master of 
the present King; he it was who put 
him upon the throne. At that time 
there were about 100 putto death; and 
since that period I have seen several 
hundreds put to deuth by the King’s or- 
ders, particularly people of the Saffragamn 
Corle, and some priests lately, 

About six or seven months since, 
three or four children of the Saffragam 
Adigar were pnt to death in the city ; 
the Adigar’s wife was there also; her 
young child was taken from the -breasts, 
and its head cut off before her face : 
the child’s body was thrown on the 
ground ; the head was put into a mor- 
ter, and the pounder put into the moth- 
er’s hands, with which she was obliged 
to pound the head of the child (the 
heads of all the four children were in the 
mortar.) The bodies were drageed 
about the streets, and then this woman, 
and three other relations of the Adigar, 
were led to the Tank side (the lowest of 
the three Tanks) by some sluve women 
of the King’s who tied their hands add 
feet, tien tying a stone round their necks, 
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they threw them into the water: they 

(the bodies) have never been removed 

from thence that I know of. The King 

was looking out of a window at a dis- 

tance all the time, and from whence he 

gave his orders: that window was not 

within view of the Tank: the name of 
the Tank in Cingalese in Bogamber. 

The usual mode of punishing was first 

flogging through the streets with whips 

and sticks, and afterwards putting the 
people to death ‘in different ways. 

About two or three miles from the town, 

generally near the place where those 14 

persons were impaled the other day*, | 
they were sometimes put upon a stake 

alive, at others they were speared in the 

back first. 

About five months since J saw 10 
persons punished (natives,) who came 
from Colombo. One arm, an ear, and» 
the nose, was cut off from each; some+ 
died on the spot ; and I was informed 
that only one ever reached Colombo. 
They were said to be only traders, but: 
I think the King pretended to take them: 
for spies—they had, I believe, been bere 
before as traders.§ 

Ahout six weeks since I was ordered 
to march into the Seven Korles, under 
the command of the King’s near relation 
Sinne Summy, and also Vinga Sum- 
my (another relation, I believe.) I 
was very weak, having been ill, 
and could not well walk ; but I was 
told that I must go, so I went only 
with a slick in my hand. IT suppose al- 
together there might be about 200 arm- 


+, 


ed people. Lalwayskept in the rear, We - 


marched for about six days—I think 
about 30 miles off. These people were 
attacked about this distance trom Kandy 
by the English troops, I would have 


joined them, but could not, os I was 


well looked after ; and in the retreat I 
was forced on (pushed ard pulled.) in 
order, as they said, that I might not be 
taken, When we came to the river near 


ae 2 


* About three miles from Kandy, at Gana- 
rooha, on the bank of the river. 

& This barbarous act has been detailed and 
commented on in the Proclamations of Gov- 
ernment, and was one of the canses that led to 
the renewal of hostilities against the King of 
Nandy. 


+ Katugastatte, 
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persed, and I went into the Jungle at he would put my wife and child to death; 


Akroon, about 3 miles from the river, 


but as soon as | knew the English were 


I did not attempt to join the English in Kandy I came over to them, being 
whilst the King was in Kandy (although as happy to do so as if I was bom 
I might have done it, I think, a day or again.t 


two belore,) because I was certain that 


{ Nis own words. 


LOVE AND 


MADNESS.* 


From the European Magnaine, Sept. 1817, 


CT 30 happened, that in all the engage- 
ments which took place previous to 
the decisive battle of Vittoria, Colonel 
Vv and his Spanish friend were em- 
ployed in the same brigade. On this 
memorable day, the Colonel received a 
musket-ball, which passed through both 
his cheeks. Don Alonzo seeing his Col- 
onel fall, immediately gave order3 to a 
Lieutenant and a file of men to carry 
him to the rear, where the surgeons, as- 
sisted by some of the wives of the Span- 
tards, were stationed to receive the 
wounded. The Colonel had fainted by 
the way; and when he recovered, he 
found himself supported by the Lieuten- 
ant and a female of uncommon beauty 
kneeling at his feet in readiness to sup- 
ply the surgeon with lint and dressings. 
As soon as he had fully regained his 
sense, be immediately recognized Dona 
Miranda, but the nature and stiffness of 
his wound prevented him from speaking. 
She had not observed to whom she was 
administering succour—so disfigured was 
the Colonel by the course which tha ball 
had taken. The surgeon, perceiving 
his patient much agitated, forbade him 
to speak—but the Colonel made signs 
for a pencil and paper, which -the Lieu- 
tenant supplied him = with—he_ then 
wrote the name of Dona Miranda Fo- 
deya, and attached his own—the Lieu- 
tenant who supported hin saw the name, 
and gave it to the feinale—she rose in- 
stantly from ner knees, and, uttering a 
piercing shriek fell into the arms of ber 
husband, for this Lieutenant was Charles 
Mannard. When she came to herself, 
she told him who the wounded man 
was—and with a generous spirit of ex- 
traordinary fortitude, resumed her task 
of assistance, — * Colonel,” suid she, 
“your situation will not allow you to 


* Concluded from p. 111. 


answer me, but make a sign to me by 
an inclination of your head, are my fath- 
er and mother yet alive ?”—The Colon 
el moved in affirmation. —* ‘Thank Hea- 
ven !” said she, “ you have relieved my 
heart of its heaviest burden—Let me 
now endeavour to return, by my aat- 
lous assistance, the generous action by 
which you delivered me from the vile 
machinations of a licentions tyrant— 
My dear Charles, you will Tam sure, 
rejoice to see me so occupied in admin- 
istering solace to one who preserved 
me from horrors worse than death, when 
the union of our hearts was_first ratified 
by the hallowed» band of religion."— 
Mannard bowed to the Colonel; aud, 
turning to his wife, assured her that, al- 
though his heart unfeignedly regretted the 
opportunity which bad presented itself ol 
evincing the gratitude which he felt 10 
equal degree with herself, yet it was high- 
ly satisfactory that one so dear to him as 
his beloved Miranda could thus display 
the noble-mindedness by which she was 
always actuated. Again bowing to the 
Colonel, and taking an affectionate !eave 
of his wife, telling her that he should soon 
rejoin them, he returned to the field, and 
resumed his station in his regiment, just 
as the shouts of victory and the trumpets 
Were proclaiming the defeat of the enemy. 
As the part of the brigade to which he 
belonged formed a detachment of the 
reserve, orders were brought to Don 
Alonzo to push forward in pursuit; the 
word of command was obeyed with 
alacrity by the men, who were anxious 
tosecure to theniselves some portion ofthe 
glory of theday. A carriage proceeding 
at full speed through the extremity of the 
enemy’s lines attracted their notice—3 
party of chassenrs followed it as its guard 
—the crv spread in every direction, that 
Joseph Buonaparte was init. Urged by 
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his personal hatred of the Usurper, and 
impelled by a desire to avenge the insult 
offered to one of his family, Don Alonzo 
pressed on his men, and Mannard sec- 
ooded him with feelings no less ardent 
than his own—They perreived the car- 
fiage stopped by a body of British caval- 
ry ; and in bastening onwards, they 
found themselves suddenly in the midst 
ofa retreating squadron of French lan- 
cers; Mannard perceived their perilous 
condition ; and seeing Don Alonzo in 
Imminent peril from the thrust of a lance, 
he seized the weapon with one hand, 
and with the other made a‘ blow at the 
horseman ; at that instant he was him- 
sell pierced deeply in the back by ano- 
ther, and was wounded at Alonzo’s side. 
All this took place in the passing speed 
of the squadron’s flight ; and as escape 
was their object, Alonzo found himself 
left unhurt, with poor Mannard stretched 
on the earth. Conscious that he owed 
his life to his Lieutenant’s bravery, he 
hailed an officer who wes at that moment 
engaged in calling in bis men, and en- 
treated his assistance to carry the wound- 
ed man to the British lines, The battle 
was over, and the victory complete— 
Alonzo guided them to the spot where 
Colonel V had been carried. At 
the moment they arrived, Dona Mirao- 
da was standing before the tent, 
In trembling alarm for her husband’s 
safety, and looking out for his return. 


She saw an officer with a party moving. 


slowly towards her—but where was 
Mannard ?!—Who is he borne in the 
arms of those men ?—Alonzo saw her 
hurried step, and instantly recognized his 
long lost cousin. Both stood silent for 
a short interval—Terror, surprise, and 
fearful forboding, choaked her utterance 
—-‘* Heavens !" exclaimed Alonzo, 
‘© what do I see—Dona Miranda here ! 
amidst the horrors of a field of battle ! 
O stay, fly not—Whither do you go ?” 
—Heedless of his interrogatories, she 
flew past him—she saw "twas her Man- 
nard, her beloved Charles, thus carried 
by the party who were bending their 
slow steps towards the lines, Alonzo, 
Ignorant of the tendet interest that she 
felt in the fate of his. Lieutenant, hastily 
followed her; and coming up to tbe 
2Q. Ataengum. Vol. & 
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men, heard the exclamation of ‘‘ O my 
husband ! my Charles! my beloved |” 
—then turning towards her astonished 
relative, she seized him wildly by the 
arm, and gazing stedfastly in his face— 
“Jtis Alonzo—Ah, you will not help 
me !—but if he’s dead, neither be nor I 
shall want help——-Stop,”’ she cried to 
the bearers of the body, “stop, let me 
support him, I shall do it more gently 
than you,”—The men stood still—she 
fixed her eyes upon his ghastly counte- 
nance—then casting them up to Heaven, 
and clasping her bands suddenly together, 
‘©Q Gop,” she cried, “ he’s dead !— 
Where is his wound ? — horrible ! — 
Charles, Charles, ’tis Miranda that calls ! 
—O speak—look up !"—He heerd her 
voice, and opened his eyes—his lips 
moved, but no words issued from them 
—* Ah! he lives! he is not dead |—— 
Now, Alonzo, help—help them to bear 
him to our tent !"—The distracted Mi- 
randa then ran forward—but suddenly 
checking herself, she came back‘ He 
will die, perhaps, if I leave him—Na, 
will not go from thee, my husbaad, my 
life !—Gently, gently, good men !—You 
saw him open his eyes—Are you sure 
he did so?—I saw him too—Will he 
reach the tent, think ye ?--thege it is— 
O merciful Heaven! aid me in this hour 
of agony !”—Here, as if her heart could 
hear no more, she sunk upon the ground, 
and was carried lifeless into the tent. To 
what a wretched condition of helpless 
distress were Mannard and his Miranda 
now reduced !—Alonzo saw, and pitied 
them—the courage of the young man by 
which he had heen rescued, had made 
a strong impression upon him—by Man- 
nard’s interposition the blow was turned 
aside that would have mingled him 
among the slain—and he had perhaps 
lost his own lite in the encounter—te 
was the husband of Miranda—but the 
honour of his family had not been een- 
sulted by either, in the union, and in the 
step by which it had beea accomplished 
—he was, however, now allied to his 
house, and al! untavourable impres~:ons 
must give way to the restoration of the 
happiness of its members. With these 
ideas, heiosiantly sent for a surgeon,who, 
after examining the wound, prouguuced 
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it dangerous ; and as the army would 
move forward in a few days, promised 
hys unremitting attendance. ‘fo Alonzo's 
inquiries after Colonel V , he replied, 


that he had the most favourable hopes of 


his speedy recovery.—For three days 
and nights of dreadful suspense, Miran- 
da’s distracting apprehensions for the life 
of her husband kept her mind in constant 
agitation—at length he was declared out 
of danger— Alonzo reported the condi- 
tion of Colonel V and Lieutenant 
Mannard, to the Commander-in-chief, 
who, in consequence of the representa- 
tion of the surgeon, ordered the sick and 
wounded of Colonel V——~'s_ regiment 
back to Madrid, and gave Alonzo the 
command of the escort. They arrived in 
that city by easy marches. On the day 
of their arrival, he took upon himself to 
visit Don Fodeya—A deep melancholy 
had absorbed the old man’s faculties from 
‘the day that the British broke up from 
their quarters; but Dona Fodeya ex- 
pressed the greatest joy at again behold- 
ing Don Alonzo ; and when she heard 
that her daughter was safe, and so near 
her, her transports broke forth with the 
liveliest emotions of maternal recollec- 
tion-—“ O, bring her to me—let me 
again fold ‘her in my arms—her poor 
father will rejoice to behold her once 
more, if,” said she pausing, ‘if he should 
recognize her—for alas! his intellects 
have materially suffered since those par- 
oxysms of rage to which you were wit- 
ness.”—Don Alonzo then imparted to 
her how and where the fugitives were dis- 
covered, and the calamitous condition in 
which Colonel V and Mr. Man- 
nard had returaed.—* O, let me fly to 
my beloved child,” cried the afflicted 
mother—* J will share with her the care- 
fil attendance upon the unfortunate inva- 
lids—Let me see her instantly—My 
heart springs to meet her.” —It was then 
determinad, that Don Fodeya should not 
be informed until the next day of his 
daitghter’s return. 

“Ah!” cried Dona Fodeya, “how 
happy will Mr. Mannard be to see his 
soa—but no, he returns wounded, and 
his recovery precarious—His own suf- 
ferings have been severe, from the con- 
sequence of my busband’s infuriated 
attack—and I believe that, had it not 
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been for the unremitting attention of a 

lovely young Englishwoman, who, [ 

understand; is his niece and who has 

accompanied hee brother, the British 

secretary of legatian, his recovery would 

have been of much slower progress: 

but her attentions, added to the skill of 

ao intimate friend of her brother, a 

medical man, have produced the hap- 

piest effect, and his health isnow neasly 
established But come, dear Alovzo! 
let us not lose the precious moments— 
I must not delay an interview which 
will dissipate all the clouds of sorrow 
that have so long obscured the felicity of 
those who are endeared to me by the 
tenderest ties.” —T hey ed imme- 
diately to the Colonel's hotel, sad the 
mother was locked in the embrace of het 
child.—* O, my mother, my loved, my 
honoured parent, forgive, forgive !"— 
were the first. accents in which the 
tumultuous feelings of her daughter found 
utterance—* but Charles, my poor 
Charles—Ah ! he is dreadfully wound- 
ed.—Come with me to his chamber— 
my heart is torn with fearsp—And shall 
I again see my father ?— Will he receive 
me {— Will he pardon his poor daughter ? 
—Indeed, indeed, I have gone through 
many dreary scenes, many miserable 
privations, since [left bim— We will see 
my dear husband, and then we will go 
home—Home! and shall I be permitted 
to revisit my parental roof ?”—* Yes, 
yes, my sweet child, you shall—calm 
yourself—all will yet be well—your 
father has scarcely uttered a word but the 
name of his Mpiands has aecompenied 
it.—Have patiehee for a little while, aod 
Heaven will yet: make us happy in eac 

other.’—Dona Fodeya saw the harried 
state of her daughter's inind—and_ sub- 
dued her own agitated feelings that she 
might tranquillize her's. They entered 
the chamber of ber son-in-law—the 
Colonel was sitting by his bed-side—be 
rose to receive Dona Fodeya—but mo- 
tioned to them that they should be silent. 
—* Lieutenant Manoard,” he whisper- 
ed, “is ina quiet sleep—*ve must not 
disturb him—much depends upon his 
being kept quiet-—Allow me to attend 
you, ladies, to the room from which yon 
came.”—‘* Are you certain he only 
sleeps 7” asked the anxious Miranda— 
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“*He does, Madam cand I augur the gentleman to whose skill he had himself 
best resuit from this effort of worn-out been so much indebted—The latter en- 


mature.” ‘I'hey then retired with him— 
and Alonzo joining them, they repaired 
to Don Fodeya’s house. As they 
@pproached it, Dona Miranda, oppressed 
by the conflicting sensations of her 

» Was not able to support herself. 
‘hey entered, and in the vestibule the 
father met them—He noticed them not, 
but walked with faultering step towards 
the door.—* My father! shun me not 
—O tum, and take a sorrowing child to 
thy pardoding embrace—I am Miranda 
—l am thy child—thine atftlicted, 


tered the apartment, and instantly recog- 
nizing Colonel V expressed his 
joytul surprise at seeing bim, and his re- 
gret at observing his wound—* How- 
ever,” said he, “I must add you to the 
list of my patients, but, if I am not much 
mistaken, | shall have the satisfaction of 
introducing you to a nurse whose atten- 
dance will be stil] more acceptable and 
efficacious than mine.”—The Colonel 
was about to ask an explanation of these 
mysterious words, whea Mr. Mannard 
prevented him by saying, ‘“ That he be- 


wretched child—Wretched for ever, if lieved he had the power of explaining his 


ber tather scoros her !”—« What voice 
was that?” exclaimed the dejected old 
man, in a tone of heedless melancholy — 
“ Done Fodeya, 1 have oo daughter 
now—thiou knowest she has left me— 
W ho are these strangers?” —* We are not 
strangers, my dearest father-—You kuew 
us once—Q) kuow me, your child Mi- 
randa!"—* Who? Art thou she whom 
I once doated oa !—Go, go, do not tritle 
witha poor old man—I have ao child, 
no Miranda now !”—* Thou hast, in- 
deed thou hast, and I am she !—On my 
knee | implore thy - forgiveness !"— 
“* Lady, kneel not to me—I am but a 
Wretch—and if thou art wretched, ] can 
feel for thee—Why dost thou let thy 
tears fall on my sbrivelled hand ? 
Dona Fodeya, thou must comfort this 
lad y—she is full of sorrows. Madam, 
what » house of woe can afford is all the 
consolation we can offer thee.” —Colonel 
V » Shocked at the turn this inter- 
view had taken, prevailed upon the 
mother and her daughter to retire awhile, 
unul he had recalled the senses of Don 
Fodeya to recollection, This he bappily 
effected, and; by degrees, the father was 
‘brought to recognize his daughter—an 
unreserved recouciliation followed, and 
Comfort revisited his heart—Of his own 
accord he proposed that they should all 
fetutn to bis son-in-law’s lodgings—they 
found him sitting up in his bed, much 
retreshed by the sleep which he had en- 
inyed—Don Alonzo had in the mean 
While paid a visittoMrMannard,and nade 
him acquainted with tbe return and situ- 
ation of his son—He came with him to 
the hotel, accompanied by the medical 


friend’s meaning; and if you, Sir,” 
addressing the Colonel, “ will do me the 
honour to return to my house, I shall be 
happy to do so. Meaowhile, as we have 
medical authority for removing my son, 
I shall make the requisite prepurations 
for the accommodation of all :—so now 


~— * 


we may hope, tliat the storms which had ; 


well nigh overwhelmed our family eon-. 
solations will be succeeded by a brighter 
sky of uninterrupted sunshine.” —Dona, 
Miranda and Alonzo remained with 
young Maouard—the rest agcompanied 
his father. 

“ Colonel,” said the Surgeon, as they 
entered the house, * you must prepare 
yourself for a surprise of the most agree- 


able naturé—let_ me restrain your impa- 


tience for one short mioute, and your 
curiosity shall be gratified.” —Saying 
this, he threw open the folding-doors of 
the saloon, and presented Colonel V 
witb the transporting sight of herto whom 
his vows of love and constancy had been 
pledged previous to his leaving England 
three years ago.—The transports of two 
hearts devoted to each other, by the 
liveliest sentiments of affectionate re- 
gard, at meeting after so long ah ab- 


- 


sence cannot be expressed te the, 


reader. ‘Fhe presence of hig Eliza 
amply compensated for all the pain 
which he had suffered ; and although 
her joy was checked in its fulness by the 
alarm she experienced at seeing him 
Wounded, yet tofiod that he had escaped 
with life, and that this life was conse- 
crated in all the faithfulness of an ardeat 
attachment to her happiness, was joy in 
the extreme, 


and she could not avoid 
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_ yielding to the delightful impression— 
and when she was assured that nothing 
serious was to be feared from the hurt 
which he had received, her joy was 
coinplete. When the rush of these first 
emotions had subsided, she told the 
Colonel, that Mr. Mannard was her un- 
cle on her mother’s side—that her bro- 
ther having received an appointment 
under the legation, and a sea voyage 
having been recommended for the benetit 
of his wife’s health, she had accompanied 
her—* and,” said she, “J will tell you 
truly, dear V ,» I did admit the hope 
into my heart, that being thus brought 
near to your field of action, I should hear 
of you more certainly and more frequent- 
ly.” —To a few days all the arrangements 
were fixed, and the intercourse of the 
different parties became every day more 
satisfactory, as the invalids became more 
convalescent. At length, both Usurpers 
being driven from the two countries 
whose thrones they had go unjustly seized 
upon, and the lawful sovereign of each 
restored, the armies of Great Britain and 
Spain enjoyed a temporary relaxation 
from their toils—when Colonel V 
returned, on leave, with the secretary's 
party to England, and Mannard tasted 
all that happy repose in his Miranda’s 
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society which soon restored him to per- 
fect health. On the part of Don Fodeya, 
all discomfiting recollections gradually 
ceased, and in the new character ofa 
grandfather he seemed to live his days 
over again.—* And thus ends my tale,” 
suys the relator, “it has no other ment 
than that itis a plain fact, communicated 
to me in a letter from Charles Mannard 
himself, who was educated with meat 
Winchester—Yesterday, looking over 
some papers, | found it; and although 
these runaway matches, which have more 
of the madness than the morality of love 
in them, seldom are found to end hap- 
pily, yet this has done so—but certainly 
not without sufficient punishment for the 
rashness of its imprudence, and just 
enough recompense for the constancy and 
fortitude with which the parties bore it 
Colonel V and Lieutenant Mannard 
were among our Waterloo heroes, and I 
understand that the latter has been pro- 
moted to a company—he and Dona 
Miranda are now in Paris—with Don 
Alonzo—who being of the ancient house 
of Velasquez, has been placed on the 
diplomatic list by his sovereign, and was 
last winter officially employed at the 
Court of Vienna.” 
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From the Panorama, November 1817, 
FEMALE INFLUENCE. 


WHEN Haydn was in England,one 
of our Princes commissioned SirJ. 
Reynolds to take his portrait, Haydn 
went to the painter's house, and sat to 
him, but soon grew tired. Sir Joshua, 
careful of his reputation, would not paint 
aman of acknowledged genius with a 
stupid countenance; and deferred the 
sitting till another day. The same 
weariness and want of expression occur- 
ring at the next attempt, Reynolds went 
to his Royal Highness and informed him 
of the circumstance, who contrived a 
stratagem. He sent to the painter’s house 
a pretty German girl, in the service of the 
Queen. Haydn took his seat for the 
third time, and as soon asthe conversa- 
tion began to flag, a curtain rose, and 


the fair German addressed him in his 
native language, with a most elegant 
compliment. Haydao, delighted, over- 
whelmed the enchantress with questions; 
his countenance recovered its animation, 
and Sir Joshua rapidly seized its traits. 
-taiabetis 
From the Ncw Monthly Magazine, November. 1617. 
PARADISE; AN EASTERN LEGEND. 


When Alexander bad conquered the 
world, and penetrated into the remotest 
regions of India, he heard of Paradize, 
and determined to subdue that also. He 
was told that the river Hithebel led to it, 
and immediately ordered a fleet to be 
equipped to carry his troops thither ; but 
previously dispatched a few vessels to 
procure information. Wheo they had 
reached the garden of Paradise, bis peo- 
ple found the gate shut, and before it aa 


ee es 
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’ aged keeper of singular appearance, and 
with an extraordinary beard, whom they 
commanded to open the gate instantly 
for their master, as he was not far behind 
them. The hoary keeper smiled, and 
said he durst not admit him unless he 
could fiud means to weigh down a fea- 
ther, which he herewith sent, when pla- 
ced in the balance. The messenger was 
astonished, for he could not conceive 
how a simall feather—since it was only a 
light downy feather—could have such 
weight, and concluded that the old man 
was jeering him. He nevertheless went 
and delivered the message. Alexander 
‘directed a balance to be brought, and it 
soon appeared that all the wood and 
stone, and silver and yold that could be 
laid in the scale, was vot sufficient to 
counterpoise this littie feather, which 
made every thing that was brought fly 
quickly up, as though the greatest 
weights had been but down. Alexan- 
der, astonished at this magical effect, sent 
Once more to enquire what was the 
meaning of it. The man gravely an- 
swered, that the feather signified Alex- 
anders cupidity and ambition, which 
were lizht as down, and yet so heavy 
that nothing couid counterbalance then ; 
but he would tel him how that feather 
might be out-weighed. ‘ Let,” suid he, 
“a handful of earth be laid upon it, and 
it will at once lose its extraordinary 
power.” — Alexander perceived the 
meaning, and was deeply dejected. Soon 
afterwards he died in Babylon, without 
having seen Paradise. 
Fiom the Month}, Magarioe. 
LYCIDAS. 

The Lycidas of Milton is in some de- 
gree derived from George Turberviile’s 
elegy on the drowning of Arthur Brooke, 
printed in 1567. 

Here is a passage which has plainly 
been imitated by the newer poct :— 


Ay me that time,thou crooked dolphin, where 
Was thou, Arion’s help and only stay, 
That safely him from sea to shore didst beare. 
When Brooke was diown’d, why wast thou 
then away? 


APRICOTS, 
At Kelat, says a recent traveller, ripe 
apricots are dried in the sun, and laid by. 
Jn the winter season, when fryit is be- 
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come scarce, they are steeped for about 
three hours in fresh water, are presented 
at table, and fori an agreeable article of 
dessert. 

NEGLECTED BIOGRAPHY. 

George Wither, who wrote the “ Mis- 
tress of Philarde,” and other pleasing 
poems, is in many biographical dictiona- 
ries wholly omitted ; yet bis poems had 
a great run, and are highly praised by 
cotemporaries. ‘There is iv the aflection 
of poetic readers a something very fuga- 
cious, not to say capricious; how few 
poets delight successive generations, or 
even live their own lives! ‘Criticism has 
hot satislactorily accounted for this phe- 
nomenon. 

NOVEMBER SEVEN. 

The 7th of November was kept as a. 
solemn anniversary by Lorenzo de’ Me- 
dici, at his country-house, as the birth- 
day and death-day of Plato. On that 
day he regularly invited Marsilio Ficino, 
and the other members of the Platonic 
Academy of Florence, and a sort of he- 
ro-worship wus paid to the maneg of the 
Pagan philosopher. 

On the 7th ef November also was born 
Sir Isaac Newton, and Frederick Leo- 
pold count Stolberg. 

acme 

The Ancients had their sevrw Wonders of 
the World—-these seven, time, observation, 
and the. records of the press, have extended to 
One Hundred ; wu popular work is therefore, 
about. to appear, describing the Hundred 
Wonders of the Modern World and of the three 
Kingdoms of Nature 3 by the Rev. CHARLES 
Crarker. It will be printed in a cheap torth, 
adapted to general circulation, and be render- 
ed additionally attractive by nearly cighly en- 

ete eR emnane the wondertul onjects 


Jacques Nicholas Des Vaux, Baron d'Oin- 
ville, died at Paris on the 10th of July last, 
and ailords one of the most remarkuble in- 
stances that we know, of authorship Jate in 
life. He was 76 years of age, and it was onl 
in 1804 that he published his first work, “ 
Discourse pronounced at New York on the 
restoration of the Bourbons, translated from 
the English.” Though ao old man, he pur- 
sued his course with all the zeal of a your: 
author, and in 1815, produced the * Life ot 
General Monk, Duke of Albemarle.”” Atthe 
time of his decease, ** A new conspiracy 
against the Jesuits,” translated by him from 
M. Dallas’ publication, was iv the hands of 
the printer. 


The contest for and against magnetism con- 
tinues at Berlin ; but as it has uot yet Jed to 
any result, the king of Prussia bas offered 1 
prize of 300 ducaty for the essay which shall 
demonstrate the efficacy or frulity of this vew 
remedy. 
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THE NATURALIST’S 


DIARY gon JANUARY. 


—pegpieen 


Among the many speculations of modern literature, 
we look upon the present work (Time’s Telescope,) 
asone, both from its nature and excegtion, most cu- 
tidied to success. It hus been compi:ed with @ ju- 
icous attention equally to avoid unsatisfymg btev- 
ity on the one hand, and tedious prouxity on the 
other ; and while it conveys a very cunsidcrabie por- 
tion of intchigence that may be new te many 
useful to all, it is recommended no jess by the neat- 
iness of its typographical execution, than the accura- 
ey of its titerary and scientific detaus, Ite aimpie 
tiue-page wii better expiain, than we can do, its na- 
Qure and prospective object :gbut we cannot refrain 
from remarking that such a work, aunuaiy produ- 
eed, will reaily prove a vaimable acquisition to the 
library of every udividua! who is at all anxious to 
know any thing of the natural, mora! and historical 
features of the day or month that is peeing over him. 
This knowiedge too, at once useful and interesting, 
he may obtain without the labour of consecutive 
study, from which soine minds might shn and to 
which others might not have tin: to att for, by 
eonsuiting the present volume progressively as the 


or cach 


ear cla its appropriate informaGon fo 
ud cular F Fradually and almost impere 
cepubly o ed, while the aggregate mass of intel- 


ligence will be rapidJy accumulaung. 
The compiler has a rceauly diversified his labours, 
also, by inters apt a ee from our ports 
piicable to the subjects he is describing : and 
fuiradocing aimost every topic that the work woul 


admit of, treated lly in an elegant and per- 


spicuous manner, he ae a volume really 
vserving the patrona the public. In order to 
eunvey some idea of the mode o: its execution, We 
resent our readers with the following extract, be- 
ate the Naturalist’s Diary for January. Uni.Mag.j 


From “ Time’s Tcleseope.” 
Now January o'er the northern world 
His fickle reign displays. A savage train 


His steps parsue, as o’er the haras-ed fields 
He stalks ; benembing frost, chill sleet and 


hai 
Harling the stony show’r and sweeping storm. 


INTER, to an inattentive eye, 
presents nothing, as it were, but 
the creation in distress: the orchards are 
stripped of their golden fruit ; and har- 
Mony is extioct in the groves, now bend- 
Ing with the snow, ‘ their beauty wither- 
ed, and their verdure lost.’ Yet, when 
we explore these dreary scenes, the mind 
is amply gratified in the contemplation 
of the various phenomena peculiar to 
this inclement season. Winter, ushered 
into existence by the howling of storms 
and the rushing of torrents, manifests, not 
Jess than the more pleasing seasons of 
the year, the wisdom and goodness of 
the great Creator. Were there no win- 
ter, neither the spring, nor summer, vor 
autumn, would display such a variety of 
beauties ; for the earth itself would lose 
t .ose rich stores of nourishment and fer- 
tity, to which even the winter so copi- 
ously contributes, 
The most intense cold is usually felt 
in the mooth of January ; and the wea- 


ther is either bright and dry, with frost 5 
or cloudy, with much snow. 
Thro’ the hoshed air the whitening show't de- 


scends, 
aad 4At fret chin-wav’ring ; till, at last, the fakes 


Fall prod, and wide, and fast, dimming the 
a 
With a continwal snow. 


Snow is formed by the freezing of 
the water in clouds) It differs trom the 
particles of hoar-frost, in being crystal- 
lized ; for, if we examine a flake of 
snow by a magnifying glass, the wholp 
of it will seem composed of fine 
shining spicula, or points, diverging like 
rays trom a centre, As the flakes fall 
down through the atmosphere, they are 
continually joined by more of these ra- 
diated spicula: and thus increase 12 


bulk, like the drops of rain or bailstones. - 


Snow, although it seems to be soft, ts 
really hard, because it is true ice. It 
aeeins sott, because at the first touch of 
the finger, upon its sharp edges or points, 
they melt ; or, they wouid pierce the 
finger like so many lancets. The white- 
ness of snow is owing to the small parti- 
cles into which it isdivided ; for ice, when 
pounded, will become equally white. 
But snow is not to be considered 
merely as a curious and beaut'ful phe- 
nomenon. Besides defending vegeta- 
bles from the intense cold of the air, and 
piercing winds, it moistens and pulveris- 
es the soil which bas been bound up by 
the frost ; and, as its water has a ten- 
dency to putrefaction, it seems, on many 
accounts, to be admirably fitted to pro- 
mote vegetation. Another reason 
the usefulness of snow, bas been suggest- 
ed by Mr. Parkes. Fur und down af- 
ford warm clothing, in consequence of 
the air they infold within them ; atmos- 
pheric air being a non-conductor of heat. 


‘ Hence it is that the carpet which covers’ 


the earth in winter, is spread out by ne- 
ture with so light a hand, that it might 
hold an abundance of atmospheric air 
within its interstices, to preserve the 
warmth of those innumerable tribes of 
vegetables which it is destined to protect.’ 

Ice is composed of a number of nee- 
die-like trystals, united to each other ; 
and, the space between these being -reat- 


‘ 


~ 
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er than between the particles of water, 
this liquid, whea frozen, though itis not 
heavier, yet it occupies more space than 
before.—From this principle of expan- 
sion, water-pipes often burst, and hoops 
fly off from harrels, during an intense 
frost. To this cause may be attributed 
the annual diminution of the bulk and 
height of lofty mountains. The differ- 
ent crevices being filled with water in 
the summer, this water becomes frozen 
in the wiater; and, by the power of ex- 
Pansion, rolls down vast masses of rock 
or earth into the neighbouring valleys, 
By the same operation, the- clods of 
ploughed fields are loosened, and render- 
ed fit for the work of the husbandman. 
The flowers of the rosemary (ros- 
Marinus officinalis) begin to open. 
-This shrub has ever been treated with 
great respect, for its efficacy in comfost- 
ing the brain and strengthening the mem- 
ory ; which has made rosemary an em- 
blein of fidelity jn lovers. It was, ac 
eordingly, worn at weddings ; and per- 
haps, on the same principle, at funerals ; 
on which latter occasions, in some parts 
of England, it is still distributed among 
the company, who frequently throw the 
. Sprigs into the grave along with the 
corpse.t Rosemary is a principal in- 
gredient in what is known by the name 
of Hungary water; and the herb is 
taken as tea by many persons, for the 


headache, and disorders called nervous. 
a eensnesneeneeecis 
¥ Sweet scented flower ! who art wont to bloom 
On Januery's front severe, 
And o’er the wintery desert drear 
To waft thy waste-perfume |! 
Come, thou shalt form my y now, — 
And I will bind thee round my brow ; 
as I twine the mournful wreath, ® 
Ll weave a melancholy song, 
And sweet the strain shall be, and Jong, 
The melody of death. 


Come, funeral flow’r ! who lov’st to dwell 
ith the pale corse in lonely tomb, 
throw across the desert glooin 
A sweet decaying smell, 
Come, press my lips and lie with me 
Beneath the lowly alder tree ; 
And we will sleep a pleasant slecp, 
And not a eare shall dare intrude, 
To break the marble solitude. 


So peaceful and so deep. 


And, hark! the wind-god, as he flies, 
Moans hollow, in the furest trees, 
And, sailing on the pusty breeze, 
Mysterious music dies, 
Sweet flower! that requicin wild is minc : 
t warns me to the lonely shrine, 
cone cold un obits a tls dead: ‘ 
My grave shn in yon lone spot, 
Whereas I lie by ail forgot, 
A dying fragraner thou wilt o'er my ashes shed, 
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Re carefyl now, ¥f swains, reer tender flocks 
To shield from biting storms,from flooding rain, 
Aud all the ilis of cold disastrous night. 


The bleating charge should be left, 


Near where the baystack lifts its nowy head ; 
Whose fence of bushy furze, so close an warm, 
May stop the slanting ballets of the storm. 

- + OF, if no seow is seen, 
veer goes the frost, till ev'ry reot is found 
A rolling mass of ice upon the ground, 
No tender ewe can break her nightly fast, 
Nor heifer strogg begin the cald re 
Till Giles with pond’rous beetle foremost go, 
And scatt’ring splinters fly at ev'ry blow ; 
Whea pressing round him, eager for the prize, 
From their mixt breath warm exhalations rise. 

BLOOMFIELD. 


Shooting is @ favourite aimusement 
at this season of the year: other sports 
also are resorted to, when the weather 
permits, 

In giddy circles, whirling variously, 
The skater fleetly tbrids the mazy throng, 
While smaller wights the sliding pastime ply. 


The winter of England, however, 
allows but few of those sports which 
continue for so long a time in more 
northerly regions, where 


Eager, on rapid sleds, 
Their vigorous youth in hold coutention wheel 
The long-resounding course. 


The ice-hills of St. Petersburgh, 
during the carnival, are well deserving 
of natice. Every ice-hill is composed 
ofa scaffold, baving steps on one side 
for ascending it; and, on the Oppasite 
side, a steep inclined plane covered with 
large blocks of ice, consolidated together 
by pouring water repeatedly from the 
top to the bottom. Men, as well as 
women (the latter, however, only of the 
lower orders), in little low sledges, de- 
scend, with amazing velocity, this steep 
hill; and, by the momentum acquired 
by this descent, ore impelled, to a great 
distance, along a large field of ice care- 
fully swept clear of snow for that pur- 
pose, which ‘brings them to a second 
hill; by the side of which they alight, 
take their sledge on their back, and: 
mount it by the steps bebind, as they had 
done the farmer. Some young people 
venture to ascead the dangerous precipice 
on skates, 

The following very curious circum- 
stance is recorded by Captain Monk, 
who was deputed by Christian IV. King 
of Denmark, to attempt the discovery of 
@ oorth-east passage to China. He, 
wimered on the shere ef Hudson’s Bay, 
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in the year 1619; and relates that the 
cold was so intense, that neither beer, 
wine, nor brandy, could resist it. These 
were all frozen, and the vessels whieh 
contained them were split into pieces ; 
and, before they could use the liquors, 
they were obliged to hew them with 
hatchets, and dissolve them by fire. 
Virgil speaks of hewing wine, in his des- 
cription of a Scythian winter :-—‘ cedunt- 
que securibus humido vina.’ 

In illustration of the severity of an 
Alpine winter, we quote the following 
lines from Mr. Coleridge’s little known, 
but sublime ‘ Hyma before Sun-rise in 
the Valley of Chamouny.’ 


Ye ice-falls! ye that from the mountain’s brow 
Adown enormoas ravines slope amain --- 
aera eoetiales that heard a mighty 


Aad stopp’d. atonce amid their maddest plange! 


Memoira of the Princess Charlotte. 
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Motbonless torrents! silent cataracts ! 
Who made you glorious, as the gates of 


heaven, 
Beneath the keen full Moon ? who bade the San 


Clothe you with rainbows? who with living 
owers 
Of loveliest blae* spread garlands at your feet? 


Gon ! let the torrents, like a shout of nations, 
Answer ! and Iet the ice plains echo, Gop! 


Gop ! sing ye meadow streams ! with gladsome 
voice ; 

Ye pine-groves, with your soft and soul-like 
sounds ! 

And they too have a voice, yon piles of snow, 


And in their perilous fall shall thunder, Gop t 
Ye living flowers, that skirt th’ eternal frost ! 
Ye wild goats, sportiag round the eagle’s nest ! 
Ye eagles, playmates of the mountain storm 
Ye lightnings, the dread arrows uf the clouds t 
Ye signs and wonders of the element ! 

Utter forth Gop, and fill the hills with praise ¢ 


* Withina few paces of the Glaciers, the 
Gentiana major grows in immense nembers, 
with its * fowers of loveliest blue.’ 
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DEATH OF THE PRINCESS CHARLOTTE. 


EARLY all the features of this 

week’s news are dark and uf- 
flicting. Besides the general caiamity, 
each one seems to have a particular 
grief. In our young Princess the hopes 
of the nation have been disappointed— 
by the birth, at 9 o'clock, P.M. of a 
memorable day, 
November, of a still-born male child. 
Her Royal Highness’s preceding 1lness 
was prolonged and painful: but the 
medical report immediately ensuing, af- 


forded the most cheering anticipation of dispensation of Providence. 


recovery. . 
Fatally deceptive were all these aus- 
picious prognostics, und that period 
whieh had been so fondly contemplated 
as an era'of jubilee and rejoicing became 
indeed a day of calamity and mourning. 
The mighty, the happy, the young, felt 
the stroke of death, and the great object 
ef a nation’s interest was in a few hours 
—nothing. 
No mind, that’s honest, , 
Bat in it shares some woe. 
The Princess, it is officially announced, 
went on favourably for nearly four hours 
after her delivery ; but was then seized 


with faintings, which, in her exhausted 
state, put a period to her mortal exist- 
ence, at about, half past two o'clock, on 
the morning of Thursday. The grief 
and consternation at this most lamenta- 
ble event has spread from Claremont 
throughout the country. Never did 


ednesday the 5th of England display a scene of such real sor- 


row. The blow is given so high, the af- 
fliction is so heavy, the lesson to human- 
ity is so impressive, that every living soul 
seeins to feel it as a peculiar and awful 
In every 
eye a tear is seen, and the hearts of Bri- 
taia are as the heart of a single parent on 
this woful occasion. No language can 
describe the shock which all have felt ; 
and for the nearer picture of domestic 
misery, we should be sorry to atternpt 
its faintest outline. Yet there is one 
trait, not known through the public ac- 
counts, which adds, if possible,a new 
pang to this tragic story. It is said that 
our late dear and admired Princess was 
going on most cheeringly, when she ask- 
ed for her infant and learnt that the ful- 
filment of a mother’s hopes were denied 
to her. The disappointment was too 


em 
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much for her weak frame to bear ;—con- 
vulsions ensued, and in two hours she 
was no more. 

November 15th. In our last publica- 
tion we mentioned the great calamity 
which has befallen the British Empire in 
the death of Her Royal Highness the 
Princess Charlotte. We shall now enter 
intoa few of the particulars of a life, 
which, from this time, takes a melancholy 
place in History. 

The Princess Cuantotre Aveusta, 
the only child of the Prince and Princess 
of Wales, was born in Carleton House, 
on the 7th of January, 1796. Her 
Mother, Carolina Amelia Augusta, was 
the second daughter of the Duke of 
Brunswick, and Augusta the eldest sister 
of bis present Majesty. The long period 
during which the Prince of Wales bad re- 
mained unmarried, and the disastrous 
prospects of a broken suecession, turned 
the general eye with peculiar anxiety to 
the birth ofa Royal Heir. The accouche- 
ment of the Princess of Wales was con- 
ducted with the most solemn formalities, 
the great Officers of State were io at- 
tendance, and the ladies of her Royal 
Highness’s court waited on the illness, 
which at one period seriously threatened 
her life, and in which, it is said, that she 
was saved by the intelligent friendship of 
a distinguished Statesman. The Prince 
of Wales was present on this interesting 
aod important occasion. The earlier 
years of the young Princess were speat 
In probably the most advantageous man- 
ner for a constitution naturally infirm, 
anda mind, which, from all that has 
transpired of it, seems to have been vigor- 
ous, original, and fond of acquirement. 
Her first years were speot with her mo- 
ther, who appeared to take a peculiar 
interest in this promising and noble child. 
At a more advanced period she was put 
under the immediate superintendance of 
Lady De Clifford. ‘The Bishop of Exeter 
was nominated to direct ber studies, and 
. asub-preceptor was also chosen among 
the English clergy. ‘Those studies were 
orged with singular assiduity. Those 
who took upon Royal life a8 unmixed in- 
dulgence, may be surprised to know, 
that with the Heir-apparent of England, 
the day's tuition generally began at six 
in the morning, and continued, with slight 
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intermission, till evening. ‘This labour 
may have been too severe, and rather 
devised with a view to the knowledge de- 
sirable in the station which she was yet 
to fill, than to the heaith which should 
have been the first consideration. But 
her acquirements were certainly of an 
order much superior to those of females 
in general society. We have understood 
that she was acquainted with the principal 
writers of the classic languages; that 
she was solidly informed in the history 
and policy of the European governments, 
and peculiarly of the constitution and 
distinguishing features of her native his- 
tory. She spoke French, German, Ita- 
lian, and Spanish, with considerable 
fluency. The lighter accomplishments 
were not forgotten, and she sang and 
performed on the piano, the harp, and 
the guitar, with more than usual skill. 
Nature had been kind to her ia indulging 
her with tastes which are seldom united; 
in addition to her talent for music, she 
had a fine perception of the picturesque 
in nature; and a portion of her earliest 
hours, and subsequently of those hap- 
pier ones which she spent in the society 
of her husband, were giving up to draw- 
ing. She weote gracefully, and had a 
passionate fondness for the nobler ranks 
of English poetry. 

Those were fine and singular acqui- 
sitions; 19 apy place or society, they 
would have made an admirable woman. 
And it may be a lesson from ber grave, 
to the youth and rank who turn away 
from exertion through fear of its difli- 
culty, or through the pride that looks 
upon their station as exempt from the 
necessity of knowledge, that this mass of 
delightful intellectual enjoyment and 
preparation for the deeper duties of life, 
was acquired by a girl who died at twenty- 
two, and that girl beir to the first throne, 
of the world. 

As she advanced beyond childhood, 
she had trials to encounter which ex- 
hibited the strength of her resolation, Ja 
the painful differences which ovcurred 
in the establishment of the Prince of 
Wales, she took the part of her mother, 
The question of her sound judgment on 
this distressing subject, is now beyond 
discussion, But she took the side to 
which ag afeutionate cbild, equally are 
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tached to both parents, would naturally 
have turned. Even if crime had been 
distinctly fixed on her mother, she might 
have adhered to ber with the pity that 
belonged to her sex and early fondness. 

Her marriage now excited the public 
solicitude, and the young Prince of Orange 
was selected for her husband. This 
prince promised well. He had been 
chiefly educated in England, and was 
largely acquainted with the habits, spirit, 
and interests of the nation, He had 
undergoue that more valuable education 
which seems so necessary to invigorate 
men intended for the superintendance of 
kingdoms. He had’ spent a large share 
of his life almost in the obscurity of a 
private person. His family had been 
exiled from their throne, and sent to be 
Wanderers and dependants upon the 
precarious bounty of the tottering Powers 
of the Continent. They had at length 
beea invited into England, the general 
refuge of fallen royalty, and were sub- 
sistedon a public pension. The Prince, 
after completing his studies at Oxford, 
set out for the British army in the Pen- 
insula, and madethe principal campaizns 
of the Spanish war as aide-de-camp to 
the renowned Wellington, the greatest 
military genius of Europe since the days 
of Marlborough. -This match was 
finally broken off by some circumstances 
which have not yet been distinctly ex- 
plained, 
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eye and admiration. The private life of 
the highest rank seidom transpires in its 
youth, But the comparative seclusion ip 
which the young Princess passed those 
years in which the character is tormed, 
gave unusual opportunities of ascertaining 
her temperament. The anecdotes ot her 
youth all give the same impression of a 
judgment tond of deciding for itself, of 
a temper hasty but generous, of a disre- 
gard of personal privation, and of a spint 
peculiarly, and proudly English. She 
frequently spoke . of Queen Elizabeth as 
the model for a British Queen; and it 
has been remarked that in her ample 
forehead, large blue eye, and steady, 
stately countenance, there was a strong 
similitude to the portraits of Evizabeth io 
the days of her youth and beauty. 

In 1814, the Prince Leopold of Co- 
bourg visited England. He had distio- 
guished himself in the French war, and 
came over in the train of the Allied Sov- 
ereigns, His graceful manners attracted 
the young Princess, and he was per- 
mitted to become a suitor for the honour 
of her alliance. 

His family were of high distinction 
among the Saxon Princes. His grand- 
father was the celebrated Prince of Co- 
bourg, who had commanded the Aus- 
trians arms against the Turks in the time 
of Joseph, and subsequently stayed the 
falling fortunes ofthe Empire in the Aus- 
trian Netherlands against the French. 


The interference of the Princess of The marriage, an union of free-will rare 


Wales, of the Duchess of Oldenburgh, 
the difficulty of adjusting the residence 
of the young bride, and he@personal re- 
Juctance, all given as grounds, and pos- 
sibly all combined, put an end to an alli- 
ance which seemed to offer a striking 
combination of public and individual ad- 
vantages. The usual epochs of high life 
passed over the Princess without any pe- 
culiar effect on her habits. Her birth-day 
was for the first time kept at Court in 
1815, on her commencing her twentieth 
year; and on May the 18th of the same 
year, she was introduced to the Queen’s 
drawing-room. The assemblage was 
unusually full; and her sudden appear- 
ance in the splendid dress of the Court, 
glittering with jewels, and with adiamond 
tiara shaded by the Prince’s plume, above 
a countenance of ingenuousness, anima- 
tion, and dignity, attracted the universal 


among the great, was solemnized on the 
2d of May, 1816. The favours of the 
Court were crowded upon the man whose 
merit had obtained the heart of the gen- 
eral hope of the Royal family. The 
garter, and a regiment of horse, were 
given to the Prince. He was madea 
General in the British service, and was 
otfered the revived Dukedom of Kendal, 
‘he popular bounty was not less gener- 
ous, and an annuity of 50,OU0l. a year 
was, with an ominous provision, settled 
on him, in case of surviving his wife. 
The gettlement for the married pair was 
muniticent, 50 OOOI. a year, with 60,0001. 
as an outfit ; 10,000I. a year for the in- 
dependent use of the Princess, a splendid 
suit of jewels, and Claremont purchased 
by the nation as their residence. 

This offered a happy prospect. The 
Prince was an amiable aud bonourable 
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man, and he loved his wife. The Prio- 
cess increased day by day in fondness for 
him whom she had chosen from the 
world. ‘Their time was spent in the hap- 
ath enjoyments of active, private lite. 
hey were seldom asunder; they rode 
together, visited the neighbouring cottages 
and relieved the peasantry together, and 
seemed made and prepared for the truest 
and most unchanging happiness of 
wedded lite. They seldom left Clare- 
mont, and never came to Lohdon but on 
the public occasions which required 
their presence. Butat home they were 
busy in ail the pursuits of diligent and 
accompiished minds. The morning was 
chietly given to exercise and occupation 
In the open air. Atter dinner, the Prince 
studicd English, or assisted the Princess 
in her sketches from the surrounding 
eountry ; the evenings generally closed 
with music: and thus glided away the 
hours which, with the inferior mulutude 
of the great, and gay, and profligate, 
were laying up remorse, and poverty, 
and shame, for every year to come. We 
cannot go into the meiancholy details of 
the fatal illness which at once doubly de- 
prived usofa sovereign, ‘They are uni- 
versally known, aud known with the 
Minuteness that deep sorrow demands for 
its sad satisfaction. Within our memory 
no public misfortune has stricken so 
deep. Phe death of Nelson had its 
cousolations. He was a great spirit re- 
leased after he had gone his round of 
glory. He parted upwards in the thunder 
and whiriwind of victory. His grandeur 
had ascended through all the steps of 
earthly renown. Like the ancient demi- 
god, building his funeral pile on the 
mountain, he had completed his labours, 
betore he flung himself into that splen- 
did extinction; he felt the touch of 
death only to spring upward in an im- 
mnortality of fame. But this fair and 
gentle being lived only in promise. Her 
goodness and beauty, her spirit and pub- 
lic heart, rose upon us like the - purp‘e 
clouds of a summer's dawu, to be sud- 
denly turned to chillness aud gloom :— 
ike infancy, with its bioom and its soft- 
ness, to be stricken before our eyes into 
friehtful decay :—like the forins of a 
delishtful dream, leading us through 
prospects of loveliness and hope, and 
suddenly sinking into the fresh grave. 
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Funeral of the Princess Charlotte. 

Nov. 22.—On Tuesday, pursuant to 
the preparations made, the mortal remains 
ofthe Princess Charlotte and her infant 
were solemnly removed from Claremont 
to Windsor for interment; and, ata lite 
tle past 8 o'clock on the evening of 
Wednesday, were deposited in the royal 
sepulchre of St. George's chapel. ‘T’o 
describe the pomp and ceremonies atten- 
dant upen this afflicting occasion, would 
be unsuitable to our columns ; and per- 
haps we think their minute details have 
already been carried too far. Alas! we 
could but tell that the nchest products of 
the loom, the most exquisite performan- 
ces of human ingenuity, the most gorgeous 
trappings of woe, diverted, in some mea- 
sure, the minds of the congregated multi- 
ude from the more impressive lesson 
which the innertaost part of the splendid 
bier could have unfolded. Alas! we 
could but say that all the noddmg plumes, 
and glittering ’scutcheons, and costiy or- 
naments, and splendid cavalcades, and 
royal grandeur, were merely the external 
parade of death, while death itself was to 
be looked upon within ;—terrible in the 
change tt had made on the young, the 
lovely, the happy, and the exalted. 

We will not follow the precedent to 
record the funeral rites; let it suffice that 
after lying at the Lower Lodge ull the 
appointed hour, the coffin of this lamea- 
ted Princess was carried to the tomb, uc- 
cording to wonted forms, amid the lamen- 
tations of assembled thousands. Grief 
more general a@i sincere never pervaded 
the Braish nation ; and Wednesday, 
throughout the sphere of our observation, 
and as fur as we can learn from the best 
sources of intelligence, was indeed a day 
of religious observance and mourning te 
the intire population of this greatkingdom. 

The affectionate sorrows of Prince 
Leopold ; his noble feeling and@vChristian 
conduct thro’ the whole of these trying 
scenes have been such asto endear hin 
to the country, and even at an hour when 
her calamitous fate has almost deified the 
memory of * the expectancy and rose of 
this fair state,” if is acknowledged with 
one voice that her husband was every way 
worthy of the station which the love of 
his addred Charlotte,and the approbation 
of her royal Father, and the wishes of 
Englaod universally elected hi:n, 
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jane 


From the Literary Gazette. 


We are indchted to a distinguished Poet for 
the following lines, though be does not aa- 
thorize us to give his name. No name (we 
think) could enhance their beauty. 


THE MOSLEM BRIDAL-SONG. 
FROM THE ITALIAN. 


HERE is a radiance ia the sky, 

A flush of gold, and purple dye. 
Night lingers in the west,-—-the sun 
Floats on the seg.—-The day's begun. 
The wave slow swelling to the shore 
Gleams on tie green Ike silver ore 3 
The grove, the cload, the mountain's brow, 
Ave burning in the crimson glow 3 
Yetall is silence ,---till the gale 
Shakes its rich pinions from the vale. 


Tt isa lovely hour,-—--though Heaven 
Had ne'er to man his partner given, 
Tat thing of beauty, fatal, fair, 
Bricht, tickle-—cnild of flame and air ; 
Yet such an hour, sachs c1es above, 
Such earth below, had taught him Love. 


Bat there are sounds along the gale 5 
Not marmurns of the grot or vale—- 
Yet wild, yet sweet, as ever stcle 
To soothe their twilight wanderers soul. 
It comes from yonder jasmine bowrr, 
From yonder mosqac’: enamelted tower, 
From yonder harem’: roof of gold, 
From yonder cistle’s haughty hold : 
Oh strain of witchery ! who e’er 
That heard thee, felt not joy was near 3 
Mv oul shall in the grave be dim 
Ere it forgets that bridal hymn. 
?T was such a moru, twas soch a tone 
That woke me ;---visions! are ye gone? 


The flutes breathe nigh,---the portals now | 
Pour out a train, white veiled, like snow 
Upon tts mountain summit spread, 

In splendor beyond man’s rude tread ; 

And o'er their pomp, emerging far 

The bride, like morning’s virgin star. 

And soon along the eve may swim 

The chorus of the bridal hymn ; 

Azain the bright procession move 

To taxe the last, sweet veil from Love. 

Then speed thee on, thou glorious sun ! 

Swift rise,---swift set,—-be bright---and done. 

Oct. 1817. HERMEs. 
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From the Literary Gazette, Oct. 1817. 


THE OLD MAN'S SONG, 
(From e MS, Puem) 
Bv Henry NE&EtE. 


H, lady ! do not weep for me, 
Because my closing hour ws near, 
J oniy monra that [ should be 
Su long a way-worn traveller here. 


These old white hairs are slender t:es 
To hind me to+o yieak a shore ; 

A heart that only beats with sighs 
Cares not how soon it beats no more. 


The worms will soon feed on m : 
And revel o’er my senseless clay 3 

But gnawing thoughts will be at rest, 
More ravenous and fell thaa they. 


The grase-green sod will heavily 
Press on the head it covers o’er ; 
Bat light will every burden be 
When grief shall weigh it down no more: 


6 
And dark will be my couch of rest 
And cold, bat free from paio and fears, 
Unshaken by my throbbing breast, 
Unwetted by my bursting tears. 


Then lady do not weep for me, 
Because my closing hoor is nears 

| only mourn that I should be 
So long a way-worn traveller here} 


qn 


From the Monthly Magazine, Nov. 1817. 


THE RUINS OF JERUSALEM. 
By W. Monro. 


AND of the fallen! desolate and low, 

Thy glory perish’d, and thy sons in woe ¢ 
Far from tiy Zion, wanderers they roam, 
And seek, n vain, a refuge and a home. 
Ah! who shall mourn thee? who shall weep 

their doum, 
Thy pride a desert, and their hope a tomb? 
Their (ears on d'stant lands like Jordan roll, 
Where rest refreshes not their weary soul : 
Unnallow'd footsteps now trace Juordan'swave, 
Thy homeless children seek a cheerless grave. 
Broken thy harp, and mute that fearfal strain, 
That wildly kindled in prophetic reign; 
The voice of praise, of penitence, and prayer, 
All bush’d in silence-—horror gathers there ! 
Mournful the cedars on thy Lebanon bow, 
In Judah’s ear, alas! they sing not vow 3 
Thy breath of f nce, and thy balmy dew, 
Trembling upon thy wilds of fairest hae ; 
Thy living fire that burns with ceaselcss glow, 
Thy milk and honey that still overflow ; 
Tiy woody hills that wave beneath the breeze, 
Whose al perfume the waken'd sense deth 
lease 3 

Thy blushing streams, that warble ceaseless 


praise, . . 
To thein who taught thee first the note to raise, 
Thine Israel joy not, broken, blighted, fled ; 
Vile Moslem now pollutes thee with his tread ! 
Voiceless thy holy Fane! save when the wail 
Of some lone pilgrim trembles on the gale, 
Who secks the footsteps that his fathen trod, 
Salem, the dwelling-place of Israel's God ; 
His heart with inward anguish yearning leaps, 
As on some pile he droops bis head and weeps. 


Land of the fallen ! land of other years, 
Dim is thy beauty veil’d in grief tears | 
Quce pride of earth, now mockery of score, 
Dishonor’d, humbled, of thy greatocss shorn ; 
Pride puints her scofls, derides thy deep dis- 


grace, 

Insults thine ashes, and pursues thy race ! 
The lifeless shade of all thy splen:sonr fied, 
The living hope of Israel's draoping bead 5 
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Let the anholy edge the taunting jcer, 

Yet sympathy will fondly linger here, 

And o’er thy rains sob her deep regret, 

Thy day of joy in mistsand darkness set ! 
Lovely, thoogh faded, o’er thee still a seam 
Of former glory hallows with it’s beam ; 

A sacred lustre, ne’er to know decay, 

But gently brighten into endless day. 

Sweet are the wild flowers that thy desert 


aint, 
Soft iskthy turtle’s heart-dissolving plaii:t 5 
Sad as the evening shade, the breeze’s sigh, 
The grief taat dims the hopeless lover's eye : 
As mania:’s vacant glare, that coldly thrills, 
Or the dun gloom of spulchre that chills, 
As wintry hue that covers wan decay, 
When the last spark of life hath pase d away $ 
Or prostrate oak, shatter’d by light’aing’s 


ast, 
Whose mould’ ring fragments speak it's glories 
past ; 
Such art thou: light’oings o’er thy beauty 


swept, 
Wild was that eye that gaz’d and woald have 
wepts 
Fierce was the barning throb, the pang acute, 
Of tearless agony, all fix’d and mate t 
As redly glar d the flames o'er Salem’s domes, 
‘And robb’d the lost of Israel of their homes ' 


COED 


From the Literary Gazette. 


THE LOO TABLE. 
sy Mrs. M‘MULLAN. 


EAUTY, enchaotress! smil’d and bloom’d, 
Cood-nature shone, and wit illum’d, 
While Joy its nectar gave ; 
Kings moved with more than courtly ease, 
Queens were fucetions, sure to please, 
Attended by a knave. 


Gapid was charged with royal darts 
From thronesof diamonds gemmed with hearts, 
To conquer anil to save 5 
But kings were nought and Cupid failed, 
Though close the archer’s skill assailed 
The all-commi.nding kuave. 


Oh what so fickle as the fair ? 

Not April sunshine, sammer air, 
Not Aimpbhitrite’s wave § 

In morn, of courtly bliss they sing, 

At eve, reject a proffer'd king, 
And, smiling, take a knave. 


If human life be but a game, 
Blush not, ye laurelled sons of fame, 
Whom history calls the brave ; 
Thoagh now and then the hero’s scen 
To pass a king, discard a queen, 
or Pam, yclept a knave ! 


Nay, if a prince forsake the moont, 
Aud wander from Castalia’s foant 
To be a trefoil slave ; 
Fleroes may count the paring gold, 
eo) a parley still mag hold 
Wi ile, ill-shaped knave. 


For when your ponds the fish forsake, 
To seck their brethren’s well-filled lake, 
And losers’ jooks are grave, 
Whose net collects the glittering whole, 
Who can recal the scattered shoal, 
But partial, flattered knave » 
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Thea wonder pot that beasty’s cye, 
That manly heart, that poet's sigh, 
Should such a Midas crave 3 
Art may be foiled, and heroes fall--- 
Sucecss uncertain is to all, 
But seldom fails a kuave. 


oe 


From the Geatieman's Magsziee. 


Mr. Urran, July, 29, 1817. 


You were so good as to think ao Elegy of Ti- 
bullucs, which T sent you some months aga, 
worthy of insertion. I now inclose a part 
of the third Flegy, containing his beautiful 
descriptions of the Saturnian Age, and the 
state of the virtuous and wicked after death, 
according to the Heathen my thorny, 


LEST was mankind ialkingly Satura’s 
days, 
Ere yet the earth was furrowed into ways. 
Ere yet the pine the dark-hlae billow dar'd, 
Or loose before the gale its bosom bar’d, 
Ere the bold seaman press'd with foreign store 
The ai far-wandering from a barbarous 
shore : 


The sinewy bull no yoke wastanght to feel, 

Nor champ'd the steed, with vanquist'd 
mouth, the steel ; 

The gute and massy bar were then unknown, 

Unseen the boundary line and landmark 
stone 3 

The oak cain’d honey-—and the fruitful ewe 

Gave her white streams spontanecusly to flow, 

No ane nor war was then; the work-man’s 


and 
Fram'’d not with bateful skill the ruthless 
brand. 
Now blows and blond pollute J ove's alter’d 


my: 

By sea and land Death’s emissaries slay. 

Ah, spare me, Juve !---no perjury stings my 
breast, . 

No rach words utter’d "gainst the Gods’ behe-t. 

Bat, if ny Heaven-allotted course be run, 

These lines shall grace my tomb's merortal 
stone-—- 

$+ Here lies Tibullus, whom disense hath 

‘© Following by sea and land Messala'strain.” 

Then (for Lever favour’d Cupid's power) 

Venus shall lead me to the biysian bower: 

There the glad song and dance eternal reign, 

And warhling song-birds flutter o'er the plains 

Sweet withont toil, spontaneous casei ZrOWS, 

And its rich perfume wafts the self-sown rose. 

Here sportive throngs of youths and maidens 
rove, 

And wage upon the lawn the wars of love, 

Victims of death, the pair who lov’d so well 

Here, myrtle-crown’d, united ever dwell. 


slain 


Bat low in dark abyss, the seat profound 
Of Guilt is plac'd; black waters Heat 
aroand.; 
Here fly the guilty crowd, there rages slic, 
With snake-enwoven locks, Tisiphonc. 


With serpent’s head the sable Cerberus waits, 
And hissing gaards hefore the temple gates; 
Ixion there, who Juno darst attempt, 

O’er the swift wheel bis impious members 


nt. 
There Tityus, stretch’d epon nine acres vast, 
Affords voracious birds a sufe repast 5. 
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And Tantalus, whom stagnant streams sur- 
round, 

But from his thirsty lip the waters bound ; 

Tnere Danaus’ race, who scoro’d the Goddess 


air, 
Pierc’d buckets of Lethwan water bear. 


There let him pine, who violates my love, 
Or prays ill fortune on the wars I move. 
k. W. C. 
_—— 
\ 
From the New Monthly Magaziae. 


SONG. 


REATHES there a soul in this gay scene 
ie ata he 
Who at Misery’s plaiot never heav'd the 
sad sigh ; 
Can pass round the wine-cup, and drain its 
full measure, 

Yet the tear-drop of pity to sorrow deny ? 

O bear him far hence to some isle in the 


ocean, 
Where Beauty ne’er beams, nor Affection 
beguiles 3 
A stranger be he still to Love's soft emotion, 
Its joys and its pleasures, its hopes and its 
Siires, 


Shall oar hallew’d goblet by him be partaken, 
Who's center’d in self, and ue’er sympathy 
knew 5 
Whose heart no appeal of affection can wa- 


en, 
Whose hand st:1] refuses soft Charity’s due ? 
Then ae ye, who revel in plenty and spicu- 
Nour, 
How tnany there pine in chill poverty’s 


ust, 
With forms fall as fair, and with hearts fall as 
tender, 
On the world’s friendless stage by adversity 
cast. 


Oar bark be it tight thro’ life’s calm as we’re 
stealing, 
Ani it: crew, undivided, this motto profess-- 
“ May we never feel want,” and our hearts 
never ** want feeling,” 
For the pliiuts aud the cares of the child of 
distress. 
May the stranger in us ever find a protector s 
Sull outstretch'd be our hands to encourage 
the weak ; 
And the pearl above price, that dissolves in 
our nectar, 
Be the bright crystal tear down Humanity’s 


cheek. 
Liverpool, 31st July, 1817. 
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From the Literary Gazette. 


SONG. 


v° F.den’s bowers, thuse lovely bowers ! 
Before they were tarnished by sin and 
by shame ; 
Where Heaven itself had planted flowers, 
Joy first from her home of Eternity came 3 
She came w:th eyes so blue and bright, 
Tuey seemed the very soul of light. 


In Eden’s bowers awhile she dwelt, 

Waite Eden was fit for an angel’s abode-— 
Ala-! that such a scene should melt, 

And leave but a black and bewildering road. 


When woman sinned, the charm waso’er, 
Aud joy rejided there Lo more. 


Ah! Eden's bowers are withered now, 
And joy is a wanderer, boroeless on earth ; 
Where chance may lead, her smiles endow 
The spot with a radiance of heavenly birth. 
Bat soon she flies, nor leaves a trace ; 
Still seeking some new dwelling place. 
Oct. 1817. J. A. W. 


Cem 


From the Asnual Register. 


VERSES TO THE BROOK OF BOR- 
ROWDALE. 


By Dete##e Queveue ¢ 


A DIEU ! "ye rocks, and thou sweet vale, 
Where winds the hrook of Borrowdale : 

With lingering steps and sorrowing heart, 

From your sequester’d scenes I part. 

Adieu ! sweet brook ! with crystal tide, 

Still o’er thy pebbled channel glide, 

And slowly pour thy stream serene, 

Through woody dells, and vallies green. 


Tet other waters ruJely sweep 

The chifts abrupt of yonder steep 
From aseless nose acquire a name, 
And rise by violerce to fame. 

These to survey, with idict stare, 

Let Fashion's woncering sous repair ¢ 
Admire the torrents of Lodore, 

So steep the fall---so loud the rear g 
And ring the nauseating chime, 

Of clitis and cataracts sublime. 


Be thine, sweet Brook, an humbler fate ; 
Court not the honoars that await 

The rade, the violent, the proad, 

And scorn the wonders of the crowd. 

Ye Naiads! who delight to lave ‘ 
Your lovely forms in this pare wave, 

Long o’er its peaceful hanks preside, 

And guard its inoffensive tide ; 

Lest yon tall cliff, whose summit grey 
F’en now o’erlooks its darken'd way, : 
Shouid headlong crush with gath’ring force, 
And violate its tranquil course. 


Or, if so undeserv'd a fate 

Should e’er my lovely Brook await, 
With gentle hands its current lead 
Along the flow’ry, fav'ring mead, + 
And yield it to some channel's care, 
With bed as smooth, and banks a: fair; 
Where shelter’d from the ruffling gale 
The streams may steal along the vale, 
Which Keswick’s awful hills surround. 
There, slowly winding, let them stray 
Alorg the scarcely sloping way, 

Till, tir’d at last, their current dead, 
They sink inte their destia’d bed ; 
And shelter’d by von flow’ry brake, 
Mix, silent, with the peaceful lake. 


These blessings, lovely Brook, be thine ; 
Such be thy. course, and such be mioe. 


+ Characterised as one “ who would have taken his | 
place among the very first poets of the age, had he not 
rather chosen to becoue its first philosopher.” 
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Prom the same. 


EPITAPH ON AN UNV FORTUNATE 
YOUNG LADY. 


3 BY THE saxE. 


LINGERING struggle of misfortune 
if N past, — 
ere patient virtue fo 


und repose at last 3 


nprais’d, eal with cheerfal steps she 


Stray 
Thro’ ay bleak wilds, and fortune’s darkest 
ade ; 
Nor courted fame to lend one friendly ray, 
40 gild the dark’uing horrors of the Way. 


When i'd with hope, or eager for applause 
The hero suffers in a public cause, oT : 


Unfelt, unheeded, Falls misfortane’s dart, 
And fame’s sweet echoes cheer the drooping 
“heart 


The patriot’s toils immortal laarc]s vield, 
Acod death itselt is envied in the fie'd., 


Her’s was the humbler, yet severer fate, 
To pine unuoticed in a Private state ; 
Her's Were the suff ’rings which no, laurels 


ring, 
The generous labours which no muses sing, 
The cares that haunt the parent and the wife, 
And the still sorrow’s of domestic jife, 


What though no Pageant o’er her hamble earth 
Proclaim the empty bonours of her birth ! 
What tho’ aroan 


Yet here shall dow popes unhidden tear, 
his blessings here : 


Here shall the virtues which her soul pos- 
sess’d 


With sweet remembrance soethe a husband's 
r $ 
And here in silent grief, shall oft 
The helpless vets of her latest care, 
9 


cal her worth, their adverse fate bemoan, 
And in a mother’s woes forget their own. 


repair 


— 
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From the European Magazine, Sept. 1817, 
THE FREED NEGRO. 
4 Song, 
BY MISS EDG EWORTH. 


REEDOM! Freedom! happy sound, 
Migse laod this British ground 5 
Touch it slave, and slave be free, 
’Tis the land of Liberty, 


Indian Obee's wicked art, 

Sicken slow poor Negro’s heart ; 
English Obee make the slave 

Twice be young and twice be brave. 
Qaick the magic, ‘strong the power-— 
See man changing in an hour! 

For the day tnat makes him free, 
Double worth that man shall be. 


Massa ! grateful Quaco do 

Twice the work of slave for you ; 

Fight for Massa twice as long ; 

Love for Massa twice as strong. 
"econ 


From the New Monthly Magalae. 


THE FRENCHMAN IN THE AIR~ 
BALLOON, 


Translated from the Latin, 


f he lark, on rasset pinions borne, 

With carol] song salutes the morn, 
In regions unconfin’d ; 

The arrow skims the air along, 

Sped by the arm of archer strong, 

Seeming to tow’r the clouds among, 
And fleeter than the wind : 


Fv’n so the Frenchman bold explores 
Ti’ etherial void, and poising soars, 
While winds his carcase bear. 
With “ gaping wonderment” we all 
Now yield the meed of praise withal, 
That air is light, and that the Gaul 
Is lighter still than air, 
Oct. 1817, 


» 
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LONDON LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


engin 


HE coming season 
S which will afford ri 
tainment to the Literary 


romises ta be one 
sources of enter. 
and Fashionable 
Prominent works 
which will appear almost immediately, we 
ear, are, Madame de Stael’s Memoirs of the 
Private Life of her Father, the celebrated M. 
eckers; another volume of 
Public‘and Private Life of 
Written b himself ; 
istorian ; Tales of Wonder, 
e i by Anne 
Plamptre ; Rome, Naples, and F lorence, in 
Socie- 
the Arts, Literature, &c. of 
ese celebrated Cities, with Anecdotes of 
eir Inhabitants,and of distinguished Visitors, 
British and Foreign. 


Lord Byron’s fertile muse has again teemed. 


The _ lovers of poetry will rejoice to hear that 
the Fourth Canto of Childe Harold has arrived 
in town from the Continent, and there is no 
canger of a treasure of this sort being long 
concealed from the public eye. 


The celebrated Kotzebae has published, in 
German at Koenigsberg, the “Letters of Ma- 


dame Bertrand, written Jrom St. Helena, and 
addressed to a Friend in France ; translated 
from the French.” The work is an octavo of 
100 pages, and, adds the * B bliographie de Ja 
France,” wheuce we extract this Dotice, a 
fabrication by the President. 


A narrative of a Resi:lence in Japan, tn the 
years 1811, 1819, and 1813, with observations 
on the country and people of Japan, by Cap~ 
tain Golownin of the Russian navy, isin the 
press, 

Not fewer than four editions ef Voltaire’, 
worksare at this moment publishing in France, 


Miss Edgeworth’s Ormond has been already 
translated into French, by the author of Fif- 


teen Days, and of Six Months in London. 


Miss Lefanu, the authoress of Strathallan, 
will publish a new Novel in a few days, 


Mr. Ryley of Liverpool has in the press a 
hew novel, entitled Fanny Fitzyork,in 3 vols. 


In the press, the History of Elsmere and 
Rosa. an Episode ; the Metr Matter by John 
Mathers; the Grave by a Solid Gentleman. 

Lhe Quakers, a Tale ; by bliza RB. Lester. 
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A verame of poetical trifies bas been pub- 
lished under the title of ‘ 
Bath, Imitations of Horace, Lines om Caraboo, 
and other Poems; by Q-in-the-corner.” Mr. 
Q-in-the-coroer appears to be a young aathor, 
and gives fair promise of something better in 
after-tintes. 

A small volume under the title of “* Plurality 
of Worlds, or Letters. &c. occastoned by Dr. 
Chalmers’s Discourses,” discusses, in the spint 
of scepticism, most of the priociples and facts 
of modern astronomy ; and charges Dr. Chal- 
mets with applying what the author considers 
as errors of science to the higher claims of 
theology. 

The characteristic sketch, by Professor En- 
Rel. entitled, Laurence Stark, or the Hamburgh 

erchant,and declared by seme of theGerman 
critics to be the most perfect novel in their 
language, is, we hear, about to appear ip an 
English translation. 

A new satirical novel, called ‘The Steyne,” 
will make its appearance early in November, 


Melcombe Lodge, or Traits of Family Pride, 
in 4 vols. by a Lady, will be ready io Nov. 


At press, Manners, a novel ; 3 vols. 


Mr. C. Fiest will soon publish the Wreath 
of Solitude and other Poems. 


Dr. Buowanan will immediately put to the 
stag an Account of the Kingdom of Nepaut. 

his gentleman practised asa physician for 
several years in that country, durin which 
time he was employed in collecting infurma- 
tion relative to its natural, civil, and political 
eondition. 


A Narrative is printing of Discoveries io 
Africa by Mr.Boraxnannt. He has for some 


ears been travelling in the countries south of 


ypt, in the disguise of an Arab, and hy the 


name of Shekh Ibrahim, uoder the auspices of 
He is still, it is said, 
prosecuting his discoveries, and entertains san- 
guine hopes of being able to reach Tombuctoo, 


the African Association. 


from the east, and eed from that city to 
the western coast. This would perfect the 
geography of northern Africa. 


The Rev. C. Mature, author of the trage- 
dy of Bertram,is printing Tales ia three vols. 


Mr. Joun Brown has a poem in the press 
in five cantos, entitled, Psyche, or the Soul. 


Such is the incessant activity of the press in 
the northern metropolis, that one publishing 
establishment announces for speedy publica- 
tion the following new and promising works: 

1. Mandeville, a domestic story of the sev- 
enteenth century in England; by Wu. Gop- 
win, author of * Caleb Williams ;” in 3 vols. 

2. Rob Roy,a novel ¢ by the author of Wa- 

baste & &c. in three vols. 12mo. 
- 9. Travels from Vienna through LowerHun- 
gary, with some account of Vienna during the 
Congress; by R. Briaat, M.D. in 4to. with 
pumerous engravings. 

4. Dr. Buonanan’s Nepaul. 


5. An Account of the Life and Writings of 


the late John Erskine, of Carnock, D.D. by 
Sir Henry MoncrierFrW etLwoon, bart. 8vo. 
Besides numerous extensive works iv progress. 


Three considerable works on the late Fm- 
Dassy to China have already been announced, 
and seem likely to afford the literary world 
considerable gratification in the ensuing winters. 


London Literary and Philosophical Intelligence. 


Rough Sketches of 


{vor @ 


The first is by Dr. Crange As ician 
and SJeraint a the Embassy, ied, 
Personal Observations made during the Pro- 
gress of the British Embassy through China, 
and on its Voyage to and from that ntry,io 
the years 18i6 and 1817. It will comprise 
the author’s perconal narrative of the most iD 
teresting events which befel the British Pm- 
bassy from the time of its leaving Engtand to 
its return; together with his remarks 00 the 
geology, aatural on and maaners of we 
countries visited. It will be printed in quarto, 
and be illustrated by maps and other oe: 
vinogs, ander the sanction of the Hon. - 
India Company, and be dedicated by permis 
sion to Lord Amherst. 

The second® is by Georce E tis, esq. ont 
of the commissioners of the embassy, io a quar- 
to volume, with an atlas of on ? 

And the third isby Capt. Bast Matt, of 
the Lyra,and will relate chiefly to the naatcal 
concerns and discoveries, wit: new charts,&c. 

® Since published. 


NEW NOVELS, Sc. PUBLISHED. 


Rosabelia ; er the Mother’s Marriage. By 
the author of the Romance of the Pyrennecs, 
Santo Sebastiano, &c. 3 vols. 

The Leper of the City of Aoste : translated 
from the French, by Helen Maria Williams. 

Some Account of Myself. By Charles, Earl 
of Erpingham. 4 vols. _ ; 

Prejudice and Physiognomy. By Azile 
D'Arcy. 3 vols. 

Beauchamp ; or the Wheel of Fortune. By 
James Holroyd Fielding. 4 vols. 

Howard Castle ; or a Romance from the 
Mountains. 5 vols. 

Conirdan; or the St.Kildans; a Moral Tale. 
By the Author of Hardenbrass and Haverill. 

Zapovia, a dramatic Poem, by Coleridge. 

The Gunfession, or the Novice of St. Clare, 
and other poems,by author of Parity of Heart. 

Chinese Tales. 24mo. 4s. 6d. 

Theodosius and Constantia. 24mo. &. 

Six Weeks in Paris, or a Cure for the Galle 
mania; by a late Visitant. 3 vols. 

Adveatares of a Post-Captaia, Nos. 1. and 
II. (to be completed in 12.) 

Jessy, or the Rose of Donald's Cottage. quls, 


Evening Hours; a collection of rigioal 
Poems. 
Don’t Despair, a tale; by W.Beck, dedicas 


ted to the British and Foreign Schoal Society. 

A Narrative of asingular [mpositinn pre 
tied upon the Benevolence of a Lady in the 
Vicinity of Bristol, by a young Woman of the 
name of Mary WiJrox, alias Baker, alias Ba- 
kerstendt, alias Caraboo, Priacess of Javuss- 

es or Village Incidents. 2 vols. 

ales of the Fire-side. 3 vols, 

Ramirez, a poem ; by A. C. Dallas. 

The Greeks, a satirical pocm. : 

Poems and Songs, chiefly in the Scotish Di- 
alect: by Robert Taanahill. 

The Hours, a poem; by J. udson. 

The History of the Ancient Noble da 
of Marmyun; their singalar office of kirgs 
champion, by the tenure of the baronial manor 
of Scrivelsby, in the county of Liacoln: ape 
otrer dignitorial tenures, and the services § 
London, Oxford, &c. on the coronation-day § 
by T. C. Banks, esq. 

The Vicar of Wakefield, a Melo-drasattt 
Burletta, in three Acts; by Thomas Dihdis- 

The Youthful Day; of Frederic the Grest;® 
mel in two Acts. 
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DEATH ON THE PALE HORSE. -- 


ee 
From the Literary Gazette, Nov. 8, 1817. 


pf ‘ 
MR. WEST'S NEW PICTURE, “‘ THE OPENING OF THE SEVEN SEALS.” 


HERE are boundaries to human 

powers, but at the same time it is the 
province of genius to aim at the accom- 
plishment of great designs ; such as nev- 
er have been and never may be effected. 
In these efforts to do more than can be 
done, all that can be done is bchieved. 
The failure is only in degree, and the 
results are the nearest approaches to the 
perfection attempted. 

In the overwhelming subject before us, 
we are presented with an exertion of ge- 
nius, which, to the limited capacity of 
uncivilized man, would be considered no 
less miraculous than the prodigies of na- 
ture which fill his mind with superstition 
and horror. But in the enlightened and 
highly cultivated state of society, wonder 
gives place to admiration, and while we 
contemplate we analyse. 

This daring effort of art anticipates in 
circumstantial detail a period of the most 
terrible mystery, of which the mind only 
catches a glimpse and instantly withdraws, 
as if the veil of the sanctuary were rent 
asunder, and it were impossible for hu- 
manity to support the unfolded view of 
things so incomprehensible and so ap- 
palling. When seen under the power of 
prophesy, as a series of events that shall 
happen in the latter days, we are too 


deeply interested in the issue to louk on 
2S Aruexeum. Vol. 2. 


with indifference, or with the emotions 
which are excited by tragedy, whereia 
our fate is not involved; and sympathy 
faintly supplies the place of personal con- 
siderations of the deepest, of eternal 
consequence. 

And pictures are addressed either to 
the feeling or the understanding ; and in 
Many instances to both. In some of 
those of the former class painted by 
Rubens, in conjunction with Snyders, 
we have no emotions excited but such 
as might naturally be supposed to spring 
from the spectacle of gladiators and 
their savage combats. ‘The mangled 
bodies of men and beasts belong to this 
class, and their representation scarcely 
aspires to a better excitement than dis- 
gust. Not far removed in point of ele- 
vated sentiment may be stationed’ such 
pictures as the Massacre of the Inno- 
eents, and most of the martyrdoms, 
These are-equally painful to the sight 
and are only excused by the motives 
whence they arose,—to excite detesta- 
tion of persecution, to inspire fortitude 
in bearing the cruellest inflictions of 
barbarity, and to fan that flame of de- 
votion which was esteemed necessary to 
everlasting bappiness. Yet with all 
these advantages, is it not evident that 
the alleged causes have failed to pro- 


e 
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duce the proposed effects, and that, al- 
most universally, these works have come 
to be considered simply asthe proofs of 
the artist’s merit and the criteria of bis 
style ? 

No picture ever aimed at a higher 
character more distinctly than that which 
has led to these remarks. The subject 
is the most awful and mysterious which 
a Christian can imagine,—it embraces 
the final destruction of the human race, 
and the salvation of the blessed. It is 
taken from the VIth chapter of Revela- 
tions, * the opening of the seals.” 


“ And I saw when the Lamb epened one of the scals, 
and I heard as it were the noise of thunder, one of the 
four beasts saying, Come and See. 

“ And I saw, and behold a white horse, and he that 
sat on him had a bow ; and a crown was given ante 
him : and he went forth conquering and to conquer. 

*¢ And when he had opened the second seal, I heard 
the second beast say, Come and See. 

“ And there went out another horse that was red 3 
and power was given to him that sat ther@jn to take 
peace from the earth, and that they should kill one 
another : and there was given unto him a great sword, 

@ And when he had opened the third scal, I heard 
the third beast say, Come and See. 

* And I beheid, and lo, a black horse ; and he that 
gat on him had a pair of balances in his band. 

“ And when he had opened the fourth seal, I heard 
the vuice of the fourth beast say, Come and Sve. 

“ And I looked, and behold a pale horse: and his 
mame that sat on him was Death, and hell followed 
with him. And power was given unto him over the 
fourth part of the earth, to kill with sword, and with 
hunger, aud with death, and with the beasts of the 
earth 


“ And when he had opened the fifth seal, [ saw under 
the altar the souls of them that were slain for the word 
of God, and for the Wstimony which they held.” 


Whien we read this tremendous pas- 
sage, we are ready to accuse that pencil 
of temerity, which would venture on its 
visible representation, and we ask, * does 
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more difficult was the uadertaking to 
place before the sense of sight a picture 
of that, at the approach to which, as a 
mere vision of the brain, we are over- 
whelmed and confounded. As must 
have been anticipated, the artist has fail- 
ed ; but, as our preliminary observations 
tend to show, thisisa “failure in de- 
gree,” which, falling short of what was 
impossible, affords a noble proof of the 
genius which prompted the trial, and ac- 
complishes a work of the highest order 
of excellence. Unlike the wicked de- 
sign of Macbeth, where “ the attempt, 
and not the deed,” was ruin ; here the 
deed was unattainable, but the attempt 
was great, and has been greatly suc- 
cessful, 

The centre of the canvas is occupied 
by the principal figure, Death on the 
Pale Horse. It is a masterly perform- 
ance, bold, rapid, and grand. Issuing 
from a cloudy volume, the supernatural 
courser paws space in his career, and the 
crowned spectré that sits on him is sub- 
limely conceived. His nght arm 1s 
wreathed with a serpent, and each hand 
grasps a meteoric fascis of desolation. 
A noble group below the horse’s feet on 
the left indicates one part of the power 
given to his rider :—a lady lies dead, 
and her husband and two children in an 
agony of grief, lament her, while they 
await their own anonihilation. These 
four figures are finely composed. Oa 
the right of the horse the power to kill, 
‘< with the beasts of the earth,” is ex- 
pressed with aclassic and yet ternble 
truth. Men in conflict with lions, tigers, 
bulls, &c. fall sacrifices to their desiruc- 
tive dominion under every form of suf- 


it not exist beyond the-reach of art?’/ fering ; tossed, torn, and mangled, they 


Fhe human uaderstanding is lost in its 
comprehension, and the soul of man 
wilders io the imagination of but a mil- 
lionth part of ‘its bérrors, Only allow 
the mind to pursue one of its images, 
“and his name that sat on him was 
Death, and Hell foilowed with hin.” 
Who even in the wildest of fancies, can 
form a conception of this? The Man- 
fred of Lord Byron 1s as a grain of sand 
to the universe, in comparison with its 
dreard array ; Milton’s pandemoniam, 
the most meagre sketch! And how much 


expire in blood and agony. This min- 
gled mass of human desolation is carried 
outto the edge of the picture by other 
scenes of death in the distance ; and. 
above, in the air, an appropriate and 
admirable relief is given by the view of 
a heron killed by an eagle. In a murky 
congregation of pestilential vapours be- 
hind Death, the following of Hell is 
thrown into gloom and shadow. Una- 
formed and horrid monsters animate the 
storm. ‘The darkness visible betrays 
their indistinct and obscene shapes, as 
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they seem to pursue their ghastly 
course, 


And through the palpable obscure find out 
Their uncouth way. 


What we have already described fills 
fully one-half of the picture from the 
centre to the left of the spectator, while 
the vision of Hell occupies the middle 
distance, and stretches towards the right. 
Before this cloud of infernal forms is the 
representation of the black horse of the 
third seal, with its rider, and the balances 
in his hand. Approaching the fore- 
ground there are two figures of Pesti- 
lence and Famine, conceived with un- 
commun vigour, and executed in a most 
affecting style. Hence, to the right, the 
Opening of the the first and second seals 
obtains a local habitation, The White 
Horse, and the Saviour of Mankind, 
with a bow in his hand, going forth con- 
quering and to conquer, is, though not 
the first in point of pictorial interest, the 
first in pictorial beauty, of the whole 
composition. The horse is without 
trappings or harness, and an exquisite 
academy study.’ The head of Christ is 
m profile, and the eye directed to a be- 
atic vision in the heavens, which shows 
that his conquering was not of this world. 
The souls of the blest are here seen re- 
joicing in the presence of their Redeem- 
er. 
this passage leaves description fur off; 
it must be seen to be felt and under- 
stood. 

Behind is the red horse in all the ar- 
ray of war; a helmed warrior bestrides 
him, whose sword, and also his attitude, 
and attention to a field of battle in per- 
spective, tell that his cruel power over 
men is that they should kill one another. 
Two doves in the foreground of these 
seals (one.of them dead) complete, as 
far as our recollection serves, the promi- 
Bent objects of this stupendous picture. 

It will occur to every mind that the 
venerable head of the British school has 
in this production aimed chiefly at the 
moet sublime characteristic art,—to im- 
press the soul of the beholder with devo- 
tional awe and holy adoration of the di- 
vinity, to whom these are but symbols 
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and instruments. That be has achieved 
his purpose, may, we trust be gathered 
even from our fuint outline. But though 
it has been only a secondary object, it 
must not be supposed that the mechani- 
cal skill belonging to the highest branch 
of art has been neglected. Mr. West 
speaks to the heart through theeye. The 
composition as a whole is truly grand. 
The spirit of vigorous manhood is in its 
conception, and the judgment of matured 
experience in its treatment. ‘There is 
indeed little regard paid to the fascina- 
tions of colonring,or to the mere distrihu- 
tion of light and shadow, though the gen- 
eral tone of colour is suitable to the sub- 
ject, and the chiaro-scuro has not heen 
neglected : but the great excellence of 
the piece is, that it is addressed to the 
mind as a sacred lesson, and not by 
Meretricious graces merely to the sight, 
as a spectacle to be examined and criti- 
cised for its means rather than its ends 
One of the difficulties hardest to be overs 
come, seems to us to have consisted jn 
the management of the secondary parts, 
so as to preserve an epic unity in the 
principal objects, and at the same time 
allot sufficient dignity to the variety of 
great episodes, which each of the other 
seals may be considered. This was ren- 
dered more trying from the circumstance 
of one of these introducing the Son of 


The simplicity and sublimity of God himself ; for Mr. West’s interpre- 


tation of Christ being typified by the ri- 
der of the White Horse, is borne out by 
the general context, and by reference to 
the 45th Psalm, v. 4 and 5. In this 
respect we conceive him to have heen 
eminently’ happy ; for he has not only 
surmounted an obstacle of no slight im- 
portance, but converted it into a beauty 
of the foremc:t order, He has. formed 
through it the finest and most’ natural 
contrast ; and combining the images of 
horror and of hope, displayed thé foun- 
tains of mercy ‘and immortal glory, 
beyond the reign of devastation and 
universal wreck. 


If we were called on to point out a 
blemish in the work, we would say that 
the crossing of the action of the first and 
second seals is the spot we fix on. The 
vision of Christ towards heaven traverses 
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the vision of the warrior towards earth ; 
and perhaps there is something too much 
in common between the white and red 
horses. We know not how these mat- 
ters could have been avoided ; but it 
does appear to us that with all the skill 
exhibited in the endeavour to separate 
and distinguish the two, there is still too 
much of the semblance of compan- 
ionship. 

But we will not dash this essay b 
closing it with even the shadow of fault- 
finding. ‘Truly we can speak of Death 
onthe Pale Horse from the effect it 
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produced on our minds, as of one of the 
most powerful efforts of human genius ; 
an immortal honour to the extraordinary 
man who painted it, to the British arts, 
to the country, and to the age. 

The opening of the seals,one of the most 
terrible mysteries in the Christian relig- 
ion, seemed almost above the powers of 
art. But what Milton bas achieved in 
verse, is not faintly followed by West 
On canvas; and at the age of eighty 
years he has, by this effort, in our bum- 
ble judgment,. consummated his immor- 
tality. ee ree 
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From the European Magazine. 


THE ITALIAN. 


si ELL me not of our Ariosto and 

Petrarch !” exclaimed the learn- 
ed Doctor Busbequius Buonavisa to his 
nephew Count Blandalma, as they walk- 
ed in the great square of Padua: “ All 
the books in the Vatican or the Alexan- 
driao library, if they could be found, 
should never convince me that woman 
is not an evil, What says the Talmud ? 
What said the Council of Nice? and 
the Koran, and the Institutes of Menu— 
and—ay,and our own college ?—Do 
they not all agree that the Creator did 
not send woman till he was asked, lest we 
should tax him with malice ?—‘ Woe to 
the father of daughters !’ said the Rab- 
bi Ben Sirai ; and I answer—Woe to 
husbands !” | 

“ Sir,” replied the young man, meek- 
ly, ‘ [ might also defy you to shew me 
any poet, historian, or philosopher, from 
Hesiod to Voltaire, who has not contra- 
dicted himself at least six times on this 
subject.” 

“ Well, boy, well !—and what does 
that prove, except that when women 
were created, fools became necessary ? 
—But what were they in Hesiod’s days, 
and what are they now? Ask Ovid, 
Lucian, Terence, or Petronius !—Hear 
the English sage in 1617—* For what 
end,’ says he, ‘ are women so new-fan- 
gled, unstaid, and prodigious in their at- 
tires, unbefitting age, place, quality, or 


condition ’—Why do they deck them- 


selves with coronets, pendents, chains, 
girdles, rings, spangles, and versicolour 
ribbands ? Why are their glorions shews 
with scarfs, fans, feathers, furs, masks, 
laces, tiffanies, ruffs, falls, calls, cut, 
damasks, velvets, cloth of gold and sil- 
ver ?—'[‘o what end are their crisped 
hair, painted faces, gold-fringed petti-- 
coats, buring of shoulders and wrists? 
Such stiffening with cork—streightening 
with whalebone—sometimes crushed aod 
crucified—anon in lax clothes, a hundred 
yards I think ina zown and sleeve ? then 
short, up, down, high, low, thick, of 
thin? making themselves, like the bark of 
a cinnamon tree, best outside !’—An- 
swer me, Signor Ludovico Blandalma, 
answer me,” 

‘There can be no answer, uncle, 
to such a congregation of questions, un- 
less I repeat the catechism of your friend 
Jacobus de Voragine, wtio composed 
it, perhaps, when he meditated matn- 
mony. ‘ Hast thou means ?—thou hast 
one to keep and increase the m—Hast 
none ?—thou hast one to help thee.— 
Art in prosperity ?—thy happiness 1s 
doubled—Art in adversity ? she'll com- 
fort and direct thee—Art at home! 
—she’ll drive away melancholy—Art 
abroad ?—she’ll wish and welcome thy 
return—There is no delight without so- 
ciety—no society like a wife’s.” 

“ Hold, hold !” interrupted Doctor 
Busbequius—* listen to the obverse side 
—‘ hust thou means 7—thou hast. one 
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to spend them—Hast none ?—thy beg- 
gary is increased—Art in prosperity ?— 
thy share is ended—Art in adversity ?— 
she’il make it like Job’s.—Art at home ? 
—she'll scold thee out of doors—Art 
abroad ?—if thou beest wise, keep thee 
so. Nothing easier than solitude, no 
solitude like a bachelor’s.’-—Why, how 
row / Whence comes that offuscation of 
face, Ludovico ?” 

“ Nothing, Sir,” replied the nephew, 
smiling, with downcast eyes—* a flush, 
perbaps, from indigestion.” 

“ Fuliginons vapours, child! Sava- 
narola and Protessor Menadous pre- 
scribe diazinziber, diacapers, and dia- 
cinnamonum, witb the syrup of borage 
and scolopendra, to remove them, This 
is an irregular syncopatic pulse, which 
indicates a chronic disease.’ 

“Very possibly, dear uncle, for I 
have taken a wife.” 

“ By the heart of man ! (which is no 
profane oath, as IT know not what the 
thing is made of) [ant vlad to hear it! 
—A wife, saith the Hindoos, 1s the staff 
and salvation of her husband ; meaning, 
no doubt, that she chastises him in this 
world. I congratulate thee, Ludovico, 
on thy progress through purgatory.” 

‘* Spare your taillery,” answered Blan- 
dalma, with a deeper tlush, “I should not 
have announced my marriage to a cynic 
so professed, if | liad not also had reason 
to acknowledge my conversion to his 
system, and my intended separation 
from - 

“From your wife, nephew !” inter- 
posed the cynic, charmed with this op- 
portunity to reason on both sides of 
the question-—* abstractedly, a wife is 
an evil, but relatively she isa benefit, be- 
cause she exercises the cardinal virtues.” 

* Sir, there was lo enduring her dia- 
bolical] temper.” 

“That is another prejudice of igno- 
rance, nephew. We have no reason to 
believe that Satan has a woman's tongue; 
but, admitting that a shrewish temper 
anda demoniacal one are synonimous, 
I can suggest a remedy. When ycur 
wite is eloquent, answer her in the 
words of Aristophanes—‘* Brecc, ckex, 
ko-ax, ko-ax, goep—oop !"—Or there is 
another expedient :—-the stones in this 
market-place, as you know, were once 
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employed 2s public seats of exhibition 
for all the insolvent debtors in Padua, 
and they would he equally uselul if vix- 
ens were required to stand on them bare- 
foot. Ihave no doubt that the famous 
circle at Stonehenge was contrived by 
the wisdom of ancient Britons tor that 
urpose.” 

Whether either or both these expe- 
dients would have been successtul, re- 
mains in eternal doubt, as the next mo- 
ment brought Ludovico a special mes- 
senger, announcing the death of his wife 
on her way to the baths of Pisa. As 
this event happened at a distance so con- 
venient, there was no occasion for much 
solemnity of mourning ; one of her rela- 
tives, with whom he was not personally 
acquainted, had arranged her funeral ; 
and Ludovico carried his sable mockery 
to “midnight dances and the public 
show” with great satisfaction. But, as 
custom is second nature, the unusual 
tranquillity which he now enjoyed be- 
came gradually an incumbrance, and he 
began to regret the varieties and inequil- 
ities of his domestic life. His unele, 
alter quoting Isocrates, Seneca, Fipicte- 
tus and every other ancient reasouer 
against melancholy, prescribed travelling, 
and determined to accompany hun io kis 
tour through the Mediterranean isles 
himself. Asa busy indolence was Lu- 
dovico's only motive, and his uncle hod 
none except his delight in curious te- 
search among antiquities, their first dis- 
embarkation was on the isle of Myulene 

—‘ Here,” said Dr. Busbequius, as they 
walked from the ship's boat aleng the 
windings of a graceful coast, and lookin 
towards a cassino half covered with 
orange-blossoms—*“ here is the fit test- 
dence for a man whose imagination can® 
give no flashes of leht except’on a sum- 
mer’s day, like a Swedish marntold-— 
here, in the ancient Lesbos, the ecuri of 
Cytherea, and consequently exempr iam 
shrews, as all isles are usnaliy sate 
from scurpions.”"—Lndovico sighed in 
silence, and approached the garden-grte, 
where the owner stood awaiting thety or- 
rival, ‘I'he terms of their admi-sien es 
temporary guests were easily concluded 
with Signor Furbino, who received them 
with Italian civility. But when they 
required his signature to the contract. be 
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informed them, that ceremony would be 
performed by his daughter.—* I abhor 
all relerence to female wisdom,” said 
Dr. Busbequius—" it always makes a 
man more uneasy than bis own: Why 
must we have a female signature ?”— 
“Sir,” replied the master of the villa, 
“IT have been naturalized in this island 
long enough to acquaint you with its 
laws. Here the eldest daughter posses- 
ses all the rights allotted to a first-porn 
son in other countries : the second is 
her menial servant, wears only a coarse 
browa garb, and is condemned to celi- 
bacy. If unfortunately a third daugh- 
ter arrives, she claims all that her parents 
may have accumulated since the eldest’s 
birth, and the fourth in succession is her 
servant, or Calogria. ‘Thus, gentlemen; 
our daughters are alternately heiresses 
and slaves, and our sons must seek their 
fortunes in other lands, or be humble 
vassals at home, since all the wealth, 
hberty, and power belong to our wives.” 
—“* Why, then,” exclaimed the philoso- 
pher, “ this is worse than Evyptian bon- 
dage; even in Cleopatra's days, her 
subjects allowed women to command 
only one day in the year ! Sir, it is plain 
you require a courageous leader to break 
these hideous fetters ; and if you dare 
follow me, I will harangne your coun- 
trymen in their senate-house till they 
resolve on emancipation.” —* You would 
find none but women there, Sir!” an- 
swered Furbino, laughing ; ‘ and your 
own emancipation would be rather 
doubtful. As for myself, Iam not very 
unfortunate, being a widower with only 
two daughters ; but I must act as the 
steward of the eldest, and one of you, 
gentlemen, must sign this contract in her 
presence,” 

Highly amused by his uncle’s vehe- 
ment indignation and eagerness to com- 
bat this prodigious system, Blandalma 
willingly ceded to his seniority the pri- 
vilege of guaranteeing the contract. With 
_ his college peruke placed on one side, 
his left arm behind, and his right advan- 
ced with the roll of parchment in the 
posture of Cicero’s statue, Dr. Bushe- 
anius presented himself before the Les- 
bian lady, who sat alone in a superb 
apartment, leaning on her emoroidery. 
*—“* Madam ;” said the philosopher, ele- 
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vating his eyebrows, and fixiog his 
round person precisely erect, “ though 
every code of laws and every national 
opimon, from the lex Julia of the Ro- 
mans to the talk of a Catawba chief, ai- 


lows us to form contracts, either public — 


or domestic, without female aid, I am 
instructed that your consent is necessary 
before we cau he domiciliated here."— 
“Is talking your profession 2 said the 
Lesbian, fixing her large bright eyes oa 
her orator—* if it is, you shall teach my 
macaw. I want him to leara Italo 
with a pure academical accent ; and I 
admit no strangers unless they conform 
to our customs. Have you any name 
or business here ?”— My name,” re 
torted her guest, “* which was never ask- 
ed before without respect, is Busbequius 
Buonavisa, physician and professor of 
philology in Padua ; and when my ne- 
phew has recovered his health, I thank 
Heaven, I shall have no business here.” 
—* Now !” said Leshia, ‘* does a phy- 
sician dare to see a sick man ?”’—* What 
would our academy have to do, madam, 
if men were not sick ?”—** Nothiog, 
Mr. Busbequius ; and therefore our 
custom is to chastise a physician every 
day until his patient recovers,”"—* But, 
good lady, my nephew is on'y sick 
mind, and requires no medicine except 
wine and a clear atmosphere, which, as 
Boerhaave saith "—** | have no ob- 
jection to hear you talk,” interrupted 
Lesbia, “ provided you are useful in the 
meantine—either hold my lap-dog, or 
this skein of silk while I unwind it 
But is pot your real name Boerhaave f 
I have seen your face belore in bis pic- 
ture; and iif I could learn Latin, I 
would read his works, and be physiciaa- 
general to the island.” 

The latter part of this speech so near- 
ly resembled a compliment, that it re- 
conciled him to the first ; and Dr, Bus- 
bequius, forgetting how ill his portly re- 
semblance to Boerhaave qualified him 
for a silk -winder, quietly performed that 
office while he made an oration on med- 
ical science, and ended it by signing the 
contract as Lesbia dictated. It mus 
be confessed that she unravelled ber sik 
with fingers of exquisite beauty, aod 
employed eyes whose brilliance was 


heightened by the artificial eyebrow aod 
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rich complexion peculiar to Mytilene. 
The philosopher returned to his ne- 
phew in a very eloquent mood, and dis- 
turbed his rest more thao half the mght by 
descanting on the absurdity of this isl- 
and’s customs, and the necessity of cor- 
recting them. Before day-break, he 
had convinced himself that it would be 
Wisest to enlighten and reform the ladies 
of Mytilene, and for this purpose he 
resolved to teach Lesbia Latin. Blan- 
dalina shrugged his shoulders at his un- 
cle’s quixotism ; but, as the sovereign 
lady ot the family did not require or per- 
mit his attendance, he resolved to enjoy 
the pleasures of her villa. And as his 
former sufferings had disposed him to 
compassion, he took some pains to ac- 
quaint himself with her younger sister, 
whom the fantastical laws condemned to 
perpetual servitude. After many solita- 
ry rambles in the orangery, he saw a 
female there laboriously arranging its 
trellis in a dark brown habit of the 
coarsest cloth and most ungraceful form, 
with a long and thick veil which con- 
eealed all her face. Her hair was close- 
ly gathered under ber hood, and her 
bands appeared of an olive tint roughen- 
ed by Jabour. It was not difficult to 
recognise the unfortunate Calogria in 
this costume ; and if her fate had been 
less entitled to benevolent concern, she 
would bave won it by the meek humility 
in her gestures, as she offered her basket 
of oranges. This simple action, though 
probably due to the languor of his taded 
countenance, was sufficient to claim 
Blandalma’s gratitude, and to manifest 
the natural grace and courtesy of the 
Calogria. As the custom of Mytiene 
forbids that unhappy class of females to 
converse with strangers, she made no 
verbal reply to his civility, but her si- 
lence had more charms thao eloquence. 
Nor was Ludovico slow in observing her 
activity and skill in her father’s household, 
and patient submission to the tasksimpos- 
ed on her by her capricious and imperious 
sister, She had no leisure, perhaps no 
wish, to cultivate finer talents ; yet she 
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their intercourse soon touched his imag- 
ination sufficiently to rouse him from in- 
difference, and the obstacle created by 
the laws of Mytilene became an incite- 
ment. ‘This mystery, and its enlivening 
effect on his mind, would not have es- 
caped inquisition, 1f his uncle's attention 
had not been equally occupied. With 
a serious and declared design to convince 
Lesbia of the follies authorized by the 


custom of the tsle, he visited her apart- _ 


ment daily, and soon discovered that her 
mind, if properly enlightened, would in- 
cline to exchange an absurd prerogative 
for the softer influence allowed to fe- 
males. At first Lesbia seemed curious- 


ly interested in the enormous volumes, 


brought by her new teacher, who col- 


lected the most ancient and ample ones ‘ 


on the subject of due supremacy and sub- 
Ordination. But Lesbia never reasoned, 
though she argued continually ; and it 
was not easy to debate with an oppo- 
neat who answered the gravest arguments 
by a laugh or a jest. And as she al- 
ways found some employment for bim 
during his harangues, poor Busbequius 
spent half his time in regulating her avia- 
ry, selecting bouquets, and holding her 
music-book while she adapted the odes 
ot the first Lesbian poetses to the half- 
antique lyre still used in Mytilene. Af- 
ter a few interviews, he discovered that 
her figure in the picturesque costume of 
her island would afford Italian sculptors 
an admirable model of an Amazon ; 
that her modern Greek manuscripts de- 
served a place in the acadeiny ot Pisa ; 
and that she might be rendered a very 
useful amanuensis if her notions of fe- 
male independence could be subdued. 
Tnstigated, as he always said, by no mo- 
tive but the public good, our professor 
lengthened his visits every day, and cer- 
tainly enlarged his faa of science. For 
Lesbia persecuted him with questions 
respecting the dress of his countrywomen, 
and would not understand his descrip- 
tions till he endeavoured to exemplity 
them by tying on his cloak and folding 
his official scarf in the style of a Paduan 


found means to display the sweetness of lady. And as she found his education 


her voice in Leshian songs, and to prove 
a delicate and ready wit in her brief re- 
plies to the billets hazarded by Ludovi- 
co. For the mystery which involved 


very deficient, she told him, in the most 
important points ; she compelled him to 
pour ber coffee, arrange her work-table, 
and carry her parasol, which he endured 
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with tolerable grace, as his obedience 
wus an easy price for her attention to 
his precepts, With all the dignity and 
sell-approbation of a martyr to the cause 
of philosophy, Dr. Busbequius sat by 
her side, gravely learning to knit while 
Lesbia pretended to read Cicero's letters 
respecting his wile’s domestie virtues of 
industry and meekness, in a tone of pro- 
found attention and respect. We must 
confess these studies were often inter- 
rupted by a symphony on the Lesbian 
lyre, which she touched with skill enough 
to have enchanted Ludovico himself, 
whose first quarrel with his deceased 
wife had been because she refused to 
Jearn the science he idolized. 

After,some weeks had passed, the phi- 
losopher, one day, accosted bis nephew 
with a mysterious air ; and having inti- 
mated, rather awkwardly, that public 
benefits sometimes require private sac- 
rifices, announced his intended marriage 
with Lesbia. ‘“ Superior reason,” said 
he, assuming a sublime tone, “ has de- 
termined her to leave this seat of barba- 
rous prejudices, and to learn the true 
graces of her sex in Italy. After this, 
Ludovico, let no one doubt the prevail- 
ing force of masculine rhetoric, wisdom, 
and perseverance.” 

Blandalma had not been wholly blind 
to the progress of his uncle’s wisdom ; 
but as it had furnished both a shelter 
' and an excuse for his own, be made no 
attempt to oppose it; and very com- 
placently inquired how he intended to 
convey a bride from a place where mar- 
tiages with aliens are unfavourably 
viewed. The philosopher had formed 
a plan to elude all obstacles, and pro- 
posed that their felucca should be equip- 
ped as if for a short excursion, and Les- 
bia invited to partake it. Blandalma 
listened with unfeigned pleasure to a 
scheme which accorded so well with one 
he did not yet venture to avow. He 
felt, it is true, some pity on his uncle’s 
account, when he saw him fascinated by 
wit and beanty into a ridiculous union ; 
but congratulated himself that his second 
choice was founded on the sure attrac- 
tions of a meek and well-subdued tem- 
per. Never doubting that the Calogria 
would be permitted to accompany ber 
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sister in the projected voyage, Blandal- 
ma instantly provided his felucca with a 
trusty crew, and took his station in the 
cabin, as his uncle requested, to receive 
the fair companion of their adventure 
with due respect. He had never vet 
been admitted into her presence, as his 
indolent indifference had provoked the 
capricious haughtiness of ber temper ; 
and he, on his part, expected to see a 
face as shrewishly forbidding as some 
degree of youth and beauty could per- 
mit in Lesbia, and the utmost softness 
in her sister's, which he had never yet 
seen unveiled. But when the lady en- 
tered, triumphantly ushered by his un- 
cle, and threw aside her boat-cloak, be 
recognized, notwithstanding the artificial 
eyebrows and high vermillion added to 
suit her Lesbian costume, the features of 
his own wife.  Astonishment at this 
resurrection, and perhaps a sensation not 
unlike horror, were so visible in his face, 
that Dr. Busbequius stood aghast, and 
mechanically felt for his lancet in expec- 
tation ofa swoon. The Countess Blan- 
dalma, less surprised at the effect of her 
appearance, bent humbly to her husband, 
and inquired if he was still disposed to 
cultivate her Calogria’s favour. Ludov- 
ico made a confused and angry answer, 
that it no longer depended on himself. 
“ Tt depends on you alone,” she replied, 
laughing ; ‘ your uncle has learnt to 
excuse your former submission to my 
fancies, and I have learnt how to reuder 
iteasy. With all my fantastical pre- 
tensions to dominion, he did not think 
me intolerable ; aad without wit, beau- 
ty, or elegance, you found me very in- 
teresting in the cloak and veil of a dumb 
Calogria. When I wish for success in 
the art of pleasing, I have only to re- 
member the industry and meekness you 
admired at Mytilene: and you will pro- 
bably forgive my pretended death, which 
allowed you so much happiness.” 
Blandalma had good-humour and 
good-sense ; and as he knew she had 
acquired the art of being silent some- 
umes, he very frankly forgave the strata- 
gem practised to regain him. Her un- 
cle Furbino, by whom the principal part 
had been sustained, accompanied them 
back to their former residence in Italy, 
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where their conjugal happiness became 
@ proverb ; while his honest uncle Bus- 
bequius wrote two folios to prove that 
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celebrated truth—* Silence is the orna- 
ment of woman.” V. 
Sept. 1817. 
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JOURNAL OP THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE LATE EMBASSY TO CHINA, &c. ) 
tisued. 


BY HENRY ELLIS, 


THIRD COMMISSIONER OP THE EMBASSY. ( Contt 


i our preceding Number we accom- 
panied our Embassy up the Poiho 
river to Tien-sing, a city of the first mag- 
nitude in China, of which and its inhabi- 
tants the view obtained by Mr. Ellis 
enabled him to give the following de- 
scription. 

‘‘ In passing through the streets it was 
impossible not to be struck with the si- 
lence and regularity of the crowds of 
spectators : although every countenance 
expressed curiosity, scarcely an observa- 
tion was made ; there was -no pointing 
with fingers ; and though the streets may 
be said to have been lined with soldiers 
at inconsiderable intervals, the exercise 
of their authority did not seem necessary 
to maintain tranquillity. The streets 
were narrow, regular, and paved with 
large stones, brought from some distance. 
Whatever taste belongs to Chinese archi- 
tecture, seems chiefly directed to the 
roofs ; the pediments are in general ele- 
gant and highly decorated. Dwelling- 
houses were of one story, built of solid 
brick-work. We crossed a bridge over 
the river, the surface of which was scarce- 
ly visible from junks. 

“* On the hall of reception itself (where 
the Embassy had had a conference and 
entertainment with the Mandarins from 
Court) there was little to remark; it had 
altogether the appearance of a temporary 
We dined at the upper end, 
and the lower was occupied by the stage. 
Chinese dinners, with the succcession of 
dishes served upon trays, one of which 
is placed before one or two persons, ac- 
cording to their rank, have been so accu- 
rately described, that I shall not pretend 
to enter into any detail. The custard 
and the preserved fruits with which thedin- 
ner commenced were very palatable: J] 
cannot say that I much liked the bird-nest 
soup ; it was too gelatinous and insipid 


for my taste ; nor did the various addi- 
2T Ararneum. Vol. 2. 


tions of shrimps, eggs, &c. improve the 
compound ; the shark fins were not more 
agreeable. The Chinese eat as well as 
drink to each other ; and a Mandarin, 
who stood behind us, regulated the times 
of commencement, both in the dishes and 
cups of wine. The wine was heated 
and had not an unpleasant flavour ; it 13 
not unlike Sherry. The dresses of the 
actors and the stage decorations were 
very splendid, and there was noise and 
bustle enough to satiate the eyes and 
ears ; even those who understand Chi- 
nese were not able to trace any story in 
the performance, which seemed to be 
more of the nature of the melo-drarma than 
comic or tragic representation. The part of 
astag was the best performed in the piece... 
The instrumental music, from its resem- 
blance to the bagpipes, might have been 
tolerated by Scotchmen ; to others it was 
detestable. Of the same description was 
the singing. Our admiration was justly 
bestowed upon the tumblers, who yield 
to none I have ever seen in strength and 
agility ; their feats were executed with 
particular neatness. In splendour of ap- 
pearance, the Mandarins did not stand 
any competition with the actors, who 
were blazing with gold ; it was suggest- 
ed that their costumes were the ancient 
habits of the nation. 

“ The dress of ceremony of the Man- 
daring, consisting of blue gauze or crape, 
with some flowered satin beneath, is plain 
and not unbecoming; an embroidered 
badge, marking their rank whether civil 
or military, 1s fixed upon their robe be- 
fore and behind. The peacock’s feather, 
or more properly tail of peacock’s feather, 
answering to our orders of knighthood, 
is worn behind. Two of these decora- 
tions are equivalent to the garter. The 
momentary rank of a person is not fo be 
ascertained trom bis Mandarin ornaments. 
A Mandarin with a white button sat next 
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to the Chinese Commissioners with only 
the intervention of a pillar, while one 
in a Clear blue button sat below him, and 
one with a peacock’s feather walked about 
the court the whole time of the conler- 
ence. The commission of present office 
would seem to fix the immediate rank. 

“ There was no sign of extreme pov- 
erty among the people in the streets ; on 
the contrary, the majority were clean and 
decently dressed, and their appearance 
bespoke them to be well fed ; some of 
the younger were not ill-looking.” 

On the 14th, the day after their unsat- 
isfactory congress, the Embassy left Tien- 
Sing, and proceeding througb a double 
line of junks innumerable, held on their 
course for Pekin. But they now began 
to feel the effects of their resistance to the 
prostrations required in approaching the 
throne of this Emperor of slavish cere- 
monies. The Mandarins durst not even 
read our Prince Regent's letter, because 
it was forsooth too familiarly addres-ed 
to the Chief of the Celestial Empire, as 
** Sir, my Brother ;” and many petty ob- 
stacles were raised to show our Commis- 
sioners that they were no longer in favour. 
One of the most prominent, was a man- 
date from the Emperor to send back the 
band on board the ships, which was (oh 
feartul !) written in red ink ; and great 
displeasure was expressed on its being 
understood that the vessels had sailed, so 
as to render compliance with this child- 
ish command impracticable, 

. We confess that to us there does seem 
that something disingenuous was prac- 
ised in dismissing the ships. Their 
having sailed was not stated at once in 
answer to the order to dismiss the band, 
but ao equivocal answer was substituted. 
Tn truth, to speak our mind freely, this 
appears to have been the error of the 
whole Embassy. Chinese diplomacy and 
cunning, and over-reaching, and false- 
hood, were never distinctiy and boldly 
met with characteristic British honesty, 
simplicity, and truth: but shifts and 
evasions were tried ; less potent arts were 
resorted to a3 a@ protection against trick- 
ery which knew no bounds either moral 
or political ; and it is not surprisicg that 
we were foiled at weapons so inconge- 
nial to our national feelings and habits. 
Indeed itis a subject of congratulation, 


that we were so beaten. Wedo not 
think either the Mandarins or'their mas- 
ter would have stood so good a chance, 
had diplomatic manceuvring been alo- 
gether discarded, and no address used but 
the unreserved declarations of our purpose 
in the language of sincerity and truth, 

As it was, the Ko-lou became an end- 
less topic of discussion. The Emperor 
sends word he will not receive the Em- 
bassy if it isto be omitted, It is offered, 
if a Mandarin of equal rank will perform 
the same to the Prince Regent's portrait, 
or if the first Chinese Ambassador sent 
to London shall be ordered to fulfil our 
ceremonies; but these negociations eod 
in smoke, and the Commissioners land 
within eighty miles of Pekin to await the 
‘«‘Son of Heaven’s” determination. In 
consequence of an insincere compromise 
they again set out, and the trackers, 
singing as they go, drag them up the 
river. These trackers, though bard 
worked, seem somewhat independent, for 
they more than once struck for wages. 

The following traits of China are no- 
ticed, previous to their arrival at Tong- 
Chow. Complaining of the intolerable 
stench in the boat, occasioned by ‘a 
choice preparation of stinking fish, which 
is eaten by the boatmen.with their rice,” 
the Journal says,— 

“Eating is looked upon by the Chi- 
bese as a most important coucern, and 
would seem to be going on all day, but 
they probably eat little at atime: their 
principal meal is in the evening; the 
character of their dishes is greasy insip- 
idity, and they are prized by them in 
proportion to their invigorating effects. 

“Some of the large junks we have 
passed seem handsomely fitted up, aod 
their inhabitants have been observed to 
be of respectable appearance. Junks, 
on which officers of government are 
embarked, have placards to distinguish 
them; the characters inscribed are gen- 
erally cautions to the people, to preserve 
tranquillity, aud not to obstruct their 

sage, 2 * » * 

“The bank of the river is in places 
artificially formed with earth and straw 
mixed, and the materials for repairing tt 
are collected in heaps at small intervals.” 

Corpses are frequently seen Hoang 
on the river. 
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Our countrymen were not treated with 
the utmost attention at this time. Their 
supplies were scanty; yet such is the re- 
sponsibility of ministers, that several 
high Mandarins are punished, because 
they could not overcome Lord Amherst’s 
refusal to perform the Ko-tou. This, 
however, they pressed insolently enough, 
and at Tong-chou, where the conferences 
were renewed, endeavoured strongly to 
enforce a belief that it was a high honour 
to be so debased in the Celestial Empire ; 
the Koong-Yay, one of the greatest 
men, vehement]: »sserting, “ that as there 
is but one sun, there is only one Ta- 
whang-te ; he is the universal sovereign, 
and all must pay him homage.” Threats 
of being sent back, a personal attack on 
Sir George Staunton, complaints of the 
manner in which trade had lately been 
conducted, werenext employed seriatim ; 
but Lord Amherst remained firm, and 
would not consent to have his head nine 
times knocked on the floor upon any con- 
sideration. 

From Tong-chow they were hurried, 
travelling all night, to Pekin, stared at 
hike wild beasts, and an attempt made 
literally to force them at once into the 
presence of the Emperor, This was 
resisted, and an excuse of indisposition 
sent instead of the real apology, viz. the 
fatigue of travelling all night, and the 
want of their dresses. The consequence 
was, that the enemies of the Embussy had 
an opportunity of persuading their sove- 
reign, that he wasdisrespectfully treated, 
and baulked by unfounded apologies ; 
and the Embassy was ordered to depart 
forthwith. This affords another proof 
that “around uavarnished tale” would 
have heen better than diplomatic sinuo- 
sities, and that, in all relations of life, 
honesty is the best policy. 

We are sorry that these affairs have 
demanded so much of our attention, and 
therefore now giadly take our leave of 
Chinese politics, to confine our remain- 
ing strictures to the appearance, manners, 
habits, and characteristics of the country 
and peuple. 

A stay of a few hours only furnishes 
a slight picture of Pekin, Its wails are 
built of brick, with a foundation of 
stone : — 

“They are of considerable thickness, 
the body of them being of mud, so_that 
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the masonry may be considered a facing: 
there is not, however, sufficient strength 
at the top to allow of guns of large 
calibre being mounted in the embrasures. 
Atall the gates, and at certain intervals, 
there are towers of immense height, with 
four ranges of embrasures, intended for 
cannon: [saw none actually mounted, 
but in their stead there were some imita- 
tions in wood. Besides the tower, a 
wooden building of several stories marked 
the gateways ; one of these buildings 
was higly decorated; the projecting 
roofs diminishing in size according to 
their height, were covered with green and 
yellow tiles, that had a very brilliant effect 
under the rays of the sun. <A wet ditch 
skirted the part of the walls round which 
we were carried. Pekin is situated in a 

lain ; its lofty walls, with its numerous 
batons and stupendous towers, certainly 
give it an imposing appearance, not un- 
worthy the capital of a great empire. On 
the side near Haiteen we crossed a large 
common, wholly uncultivated; a re- 
markable circumstance so near Pekim 
There are large tracts of ground covered 
with the Nelumbrium, or water hiy, near 
the walls, which, from the luxuriaot 
veectation of this plant, are extremely 
grateful to the eye. ‘The Turtarean 
mountains, with their blue and immeasu- 
rable summits, are the finest objects in 
the vicinity of Pekin.” 

The author, in this part of his narva- 
tive, mentions that the mules which he 
saw are very fine animals. He also ex- 
amined “the wooden collar called Kang, 
which is fixed on the necks of convicted 
felons as a punishment: itis a square 
board, thirty inches wide, with an aper- 
ture for the head ; it is worn diagonally, 
and enables the bearer to rest the corner 
upon a stone while sitting.”-— 

“When two Chinese quarrel, they 
generally seize each other by the tails, 
which they twist violently: both often 
fall to the ground, and it is surprising to 
see how long they can endure such acute 
pain: their eyes seem bursting from their 
sockets, the whole countenance is distort- 
ed, and Tam convinced that pugilists of 
the best bottom must yield in such a 
contest from utter incapacity to bear the 
dreadful suffering. Though violent to 
madness in gesture and language, they 
sc|om,proceed to action, and I have seen 
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@ smart tip with a fan satisfy extreme 
rage.. When, however, they actually 


have recourse to blows, they fight most’ 


foully, and death has been koown to 
ensue from a kick.” 

In another placea remarkable piece 
of ordnance is described. It bad five 
mouths, and was bound round with tron 
hoops. The military seem to be equally 
warlike ; but we shall condense the va- 
rious information scattered through the 
volume, concerning them, into one point 
by and by. 

On one of the cities it is observed :— 

‘The business of the eating-house 
seemed principally to be carried on in 
the streets: tea and other liquors, soups 
and different preparations of meat, were 
divided into small portions, and ready for 
immediate consumption: this must bea 
great accommodation and saving to the 
labouring classes, although it may be 


boxes. Itissaid that in presents the 
outward package not unfrequently ex- 
ceeds the value of thecontents. The front 
yard of all their houses is set off by some 
flowering shrubs, or dwarf trees; and 
not seldom a bower of treillage work, 
with beautiful creeping plants, adds con- 
venience to ornament.” 

Two Russians aad a Frenchman ia 
the Russian service, dressed completely 
a la Chinoise, wished to enter into an 
intercourse with the embassy, near Pe- 
kin; but were discountenanced, lest the 
jealousy of the Chinese should be ex- 
cited. The people were genorally civil, 
and not displeased with the inquisitve- 
ness of the travellers; but they were 
barred the pleasure of gossiping with the 
ladies of little feet, by an impenal edict 
forbidding females to be seen by the 
strangers. In spite of this, a glimpse 
was occasionally caught of a peeper: 


considered as a proof of the absence of and many of them were pretty enough to 


domestic habits among them. It is 


cause the restraint to be felt asa very un- 


impossible not to remark the neatness of gallant act of the Emperor. 


the Chinese in their tubs, baskets, and 


Concladed in our next. 


ee 


from the Literary Gazette. 
ORIGINAL LETTER rrou DAVID HUME ro raz COMTESSE 
| DE BOUFFLERS. 


We have been favoured with some most interesting 
Epistolary remains of our late admired Historian and 
Philosopher, addressed to this celebrated Lady ; and 
it is our intenjjon to avail ourselves of the permission 
granted us to present our readers witha few extracts 
in suecession. 


Mapam, 

T is not easy for your Ladyship to 

imagine the pleasure I received from 
your letter, with which you have so un- 
expectedly honoured me, nor the agree- 
able visions of vanity, in which upon that 
occasion, [ indulged myself. I conclu- 
ded, and, as J fancied, with certainty, that 
a person, who could write so well herself, 
must certainly be a good judge of wri- 
ting in others, and that an author, who 
could please a Lady of your distinction, 
educated in the Court of France, and fa- 
militarized with every thing elegant and 
polite, might reasonably pretend to some 
degree of merit, and might presume to 
take his rank above the middling histo- 
rians. But, Madam, itis but fair, that J, 
who have pretended, in so long a work, 


to do justice to all parties and persons, 
should also do some to myself, and should 
not feed my vanity with chimeras, which, 
I am sensible in my cooler moments, can 
have no foundation in reason. When 
I bad the pleasure of passing some time 
in France, I had the agreeable experience - 
of the polite hospitality by which your 
nation is distinguished ; and I now find 
that the same favorable indulgence has 
appeared in your Ladyship’s judgment 
of my writings. And perhaps your es- 
teem for the entire impartiality which I 
aim at, and which, to tell the truth, is se 
unusual in English Historians, has made 
your Ladyship overlook many defects, 
into which the want of art or genius has 
betrayed me. 

In this particular, Madam, I must own 
that I am inclined to take your civilities 
in their full latitude, and to hope that I 
have not fallen much short of my inten- 
tions. The spirit of faction, which pre- 
vails in this country, and which is a natu- 
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ral attendant on civil liberty, carries every is drawing towards a period, and that the 


thing to extremes on the one side as well 
as the other ; and I have the satisfaction 
to find, that my performance has aiter- 
nately given displeasure to both parties. 
I could not reasonably hope to please 
both. Such success is impossible from 
the nature of things : and next to your 
Ladyship’s approbation, who, as a fo- 
reigner, must necessarily be a candid 
judge, I shall always regard the anger of 
both as the surest warrant of my impar- 
tiality. " 

As J find that you are pleased to em- 
ploy your leisure hours in the perusal of 
History, I shall presume to recommend 
to your Ladyship a late work of this 
kind wrote by my friend and countryman, 
Dr. Robertson, which has met with the 
highest approbation from all good judges. 

{tis the History of Scotland during 
the age of the uofortunate Queen Mary : 
and it is wrote in an elegant, agreeable, 
and interesting manner, and far exceed- 
ing, I shall venture to say, any perform- 
ance of that kind that has appeared in 
English. ‘The failiags of that Princess 
are not covered over, but her singular 
catastrophe is rendered truly lamentable 
ancl tragical ; and the reader cannot for- 
bear shedding tears for her fate, at the 
same time he blames her conduct. There 
are few historical productions where both 
the subject and execution have appeared 
s0 happy. 

Some prospect is now given us that this 
iniserable war between the two nations 


former intercourse between them will 
again be renewed. If this happy event 
take place, I have entertained hopes, that 
my affairs will permit me to take a jour- 
ney to Paris, and the obliging offer which 
you are pleased to make me of allowing 
me to pay my respects to you, will prove 
a new and very powerful inducement to 
make me hasten the execution of my pur- 
pose. ButI give your ladyship warning 
that I shall on many accounts stand in 
need of your indulgence. I passed a 
few years in France during my early 
youth, but I lived ia a provincial town 
where I enjoyed the advantages of leisure 
for study, and an opportunity of learning’ 
the language. What I had imperfectly 
learned, long disuse, I am afraid, bas 
made me forget. 

I have rested amid books and study ; 
bave been little engaged in the active, 
and not much in the pleasurable scenes 
of life; and am more accustomed to a 
select society than to general companies. 
But all these disadvantages, and much 
greater, will be abundantly compensated 
by the honour of your ladyship’s protec- 
tion, and [ hope that my profound sense 
of your obliging favour will render me 
not altogether unworthy of it. 

I have the honor to be, withthe great- 
est respect, Madam, 

Your Ladyship’s most obedient 

and most humble Servant. 
Davin Huwe. 


Edinburgh, 15th May, 1761. 


ep 


From the Literary Gazette. 


CHARACTER, MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE PEOPLE 
OF INDIA. 


BY THE ABBE J. A. DUBOIS, MISSIONARY IN THE MYSORE. 


FE have seldom met with a more 

veluable or instructive work than 
the volume now before us. The author, 
during his residence among the natives, 
as a Missionary, followed the inaxim of 
St. Paul, of being “all things to all men,” 
and thus, by humouring their custoins, 
adopting their costume, and seemingly 
respecting their prejudices, became ta- 
iniliar with their various tribes, and ac- 
qttired that initiation into their several 
modes of life, which has enabled him to 


4to. 1817. 


give more information on that interesting 
subject than any former writer. 

The work is translated from theFrench 
MS. and published under the auspices of 
the Court of Directors, for the express 
purpose of enabling such of our country- 
men as reside in India, to become bet- © 
ter acquainted with the habits and maa- 
ners of the people, than, from imperfect 
inforination, they have hitherto been, It 
would appear, that thongh we are not 
always anxious enough to conc ite 
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them, when we know how, we still more 
often offend and disgust them, in cases 
where we should have no objection to 
humour their peculiarities, were we con- 
scious that these existed. 

In truth, no means should be omitted, 
of securing the hold we have of that 
country ; since we are decidedly con- 
vinced, that it is now the object of envy 
and will hereafter be the object of attack, 
whenever the continental powers, at 
present paralysed by the late war, shall 
feel their nerves sufficiently strengthened, 
and their plans sutliviently ripe, for a 
new career of conquest and desolation. 
If there be found little gratitude in indi- 
viduals, the gratitude of nations is still 
more rare ; nay, the very consciousness 
that England has already been able to 
save Europe froin universal despotism, 
has, we are too well persuaded, excited 
a feeling among those powers, that she, 
who has protected them because she 
found it her interest, would also subvert 
or injure them, should she ever find it her 
convenience. ‘They judge of her abili- 
ty by what she has herself done, and 
they judge of her inchnation, by what 
they would themselves do, under similar 
circumstances, Asia, not Europe, will 
probably be the next great seat of strug- 
ale ; and Russia, not France, will be the 
power, whose arms and whose intrigues 
we shall have the rreatest cause to dread. 

This work sufficiently refutes the silly 
assertion of the Edinburgh Review, that 
the nations of India are an innocent and 
inoffensive race. A more odious and 
disgusting detail of private crimes and 
national abominations, were never exhi- 
bited in print, than these pages present 
to our perusal. They likewise clearly 
disprove another gross doctrine to he 
found in that Review—namely, that it is 
useless and injurious to send any Mis- 
silonaries amongst them. And yet, we 
find, that conversions are not uncominon, 
and that many of their more enlightened 
natives see, and confess, and ridicule the 
absurdities of their own religious tenets, 
‘T’o set about converting a people divid- 
ed into casts, mizht indeed, prove an 
hopeless undertaking, were there no place 
of refuge for the excommunicated ; but 
where there isa governinent who have it in 
their power, to receive, protect, and exalt 
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them beyond their former situations, the 
greater danger arpeurs to be, that the 
needy or the ambitious would affect a 
conversion which they never felt, and 
apostatise upon speculation. 

We have room only for one short ex- 
tract, on the odious custom of burning 
wives upon the funeral piles of their hus- 
bands. It is taken feom the Bharata, a 
work of great authority among the Hindus. 

“* Pandee, the King, retired, with his 
two wives, into the forest, to pursue a 
course of penitence. He had a.so enter- 
ed into a solemn vow, under the curse 
of instant death, that he should hold no 
commerce with either of them. 

“ The youngest was extremely beauti- 
ful, and her charms were so powerful as 
to overcome the terrors of perdition. For 
a long .ime she resisted his solicitations, 


and reasoned with him on the dauger of 


yielding to them, for she was unwilling 
to incur the imputation of being the cause 
of his death. But all was in vain, her 
refusul only serving to increase the vio- 
lence of lis passion. He was at length 
driven to the gratifigition of it, and im- 
mediately the curse fell upon him with 
full effect. Being now dead, a question 
arose, which of the two wives ought to 
follow hin to the funeral pile; and a 
sharp altercation took place between 
them for the preference. An assembly 
of Brahmins was held to decide the dis- 
pute ; whea the elder of the two wives 
insisted that her rank, as his original con- 
sort, gave hera precedence above any 
posterior one, and farther observed, that 
her competitor had several young chil- 
dren whose education absolutely requir- 
ed the prolongation of her life. 

‘*« The second wife then addressed the 
assembly, admitting the superior rank of 
her opponent, but insisting that, as she 
was the immediate instrument of their 
husband’s death, and the fatal cause 
which brought down the malediction 
upon him, that she alone ought to endure 
its consequences. And as to the bring~ 
ing up of the children, quoth she, turn- 
ing tenderly towards her rival, are they 
not yours as well as mine? Besides, 
what sort of education could they expect 
from a young inexperienced girl like me ? 
Believe me it will better suit with your 
gravity and years, 


— 
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“In the Bharata, the debate is carried 
on to much greater length, but it will be 
sufficient to relate that, notwithstanding 
the eloquence of the younger lady, the 
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court gave the preference to the other, 
and ‘ admitted her,’ says the author, ‘to 
the distinguished honour of being consu- 
med alive with the body of her husband.’ ” 
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From the Monthly Magazine, October, 1817, 


L’APE ITALIANA. 


Dor ‘ape susurrando 
Nei mattutint albori 


Voia suggendo i rugiadoai umori—Guarini. 


Where the bee at early dawn 
Murmuring sips the dews of morn, 


SIR, 

The increased interest which hag of late been taken in 
the literature of modern Italy, assures me that some 
secount of it will not be unacceptable to such of your 
readers as have not an opportunity of becoming ac- 
quainted with it in the originals; and I therefore 
purpose—under the title of THE ITALIAN BEE, 
L’ Ape Italiana—to present them, from time to time, 
with aselection of such extracts as may appeer to me 
amusing, and calculated to give a general idea of its 
features. The fortunes of that celebrated country 
have had, from the earliest ages, sO important an 
influence on the destiny of the worid at large, that it 
is justly considered as possessing claims on the atten- 
tion of mankind,superior to those of any other region, 
The ancient theatre of Roman glory, the fostering 
nurse of modern arts and learning —it was in Italy 

that the exquisite productions of Grecian genius 
were fondly cherished and suceessfully imitated ; and, 
after the desviating inundation of Northern harbar- 
ism had nearly extinguished the intellectual fire, it 
was im her bosom that the dying embers were cher- 
ished, till, ata more propitious season, they burst 
into that cheering flame by which the nations are 
eall illumined. The natural advantages which 
Italy enjoys form another important cireumstance 
in her favour. The imagination turns from re- 
gions desolated by winter, to rest with delight on the 
“land of the olive and vine”—fanned by soft gules 
and crowned with almoet perennial verdure; aud 
lea ves the severer pursuits of philosophy and science, 
to revel in the beauties of a poetry giowing with all 
the warmth and luxuriance of the delicious climate 
which inspired it. LEICESTRIENSIS. 


[ANTE Petrarcn,and Bocc ACCIO, 

are justly considered us the fathers 
of Ktalian literature; but, betore enter- 
ing on the consideration of these “ mighty 
masters,” it may be proper to take some 
notice of a work which claims an antiquity 
even more remote; this is the collection 
of anecdotes know by the title of, “ Le 
cenlo Novelle Antiche”—the Hundred 
Ancient Stories. It is interesting from 
its simplicity, from its relation to tho 
times in which it was written, and froin 
its having occasionally supplied the sub- 
jects of the novels of Boccaccio. It 
commences with the following  pro- 
emium :— 


* 


“It isa common and just observa- 
tion, that from the abundance of the 
heart the mouth speaketh. Therefore, 
ye who are of gentle and noble minds, 
first of all dispose your hearts to please 
God—honouring, fearing, and praising 
him! and, in the next place, if it be law- 
ful, on any subject not offensive to him, 
to talk for bodily recreation and amuse- 
ment, let it be done with all courtesy 
and,decorum. And, whereas the noble 
and genteel are in their words and ac- 
tions a mirrer, as it were, to their infe- 
riors—their conversation being the more 
acceptable, as proceeding from a more 
delicate instrament—we shall here com- 
memorate some flowers of speech and 
lair courtesies, seasonable replies and acts 
of valour, noble donations and honoura- 
ble loves—by which many have distin- 
guished themselves in time past. And 
he that hath anoble mind and a subtle 
uoderstanding will thus be enabled to 
Imitare them in the time that is to come ; 
andto argue, and relate, and speak, as 
occasion may offer—to the profit and 
pleasure of those that are ignorant and 
desirous of being informed. And let it 
not displease you, if the flowers we shall 
exhibit should be intermixed in a multi- | 
tude of other words—since gold is set off" 
by black; and a single fine and delicate 
fruit will recommend a whole orchard, 
and a few fair flowers a whole garden. 
Let not this offend the reader—for many 
have lived through along life without 
baving ever said or done any thing 
worth recording.” 

These “ flowers of speech”’ consist, as 
has been observed, of historical ancc- 
dotes—for the most part curiously me-" 
tamorphosed, of stories from the ro- 
mances of the Round Table and the 
Paladins of France, which the writer 
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appears to consider equally as matters of 
fact—and of the most celebrated bonmots 
of the time. We give the following 


specimens of this prototype of the silver. 


Anas :— 

Noveta 12. 

“ How Antigonus reproved Alexander 
for amusing himself with playing on 
the harp. 

‘‘ Antigonus, the preceptor of Alex- 
ander, finding him oneday amusing him- 
self with playing on a harp, took it and 
broke it, and threw it into the fire, say- 
meg, ‘ Your business is to reign, and not 
to fiddle’ In like manner it may be 
said, that every man’s body is his em- 
pire; and that luxury is as disgraceful 
as playing on the harp ; let him therefore 
be ashamed who indulges in luxury, 
when he ought to reign with virtue. 
King Porus also, who fought against 
Alexander, at an entertainment, com- 
manded the strings of a lyre, on whicha 
musician was playing, to be cut, saying 
that “it was better the instrument should 
be destroyed than that people should be 
led astray—for that sweetness of sound 
was the destruction of virtue.” 

Noveita 13. 

“ How a certain king caused his son to be 
brought up in the dark till he was ten 
years old; and how, on shewing him 
every thing, he was most of ull pleased 
wilh women. 

‘¢ A certain king had a son born tohim: 


“ 


~ the astrologers predicted that he would 


lose his sight if he were permitted to see 
the sun before he had reached the age of 
ten years ; on which account the king 
had him watched, and brought up in 
dark caverns. After ten years were 
elapsed, he caused him to be brought 
out, and shewed him the world; and 
placed before him many fine jewels and 
fair damsels—telling him the names of 
every thing, and that the damsels were 
devils. Being asked what he liked best, 
he replied, ‘ The devils please me more 
than all the rest.’ Then the king mar- 
velled greatly, saying, ‘ What a powerful 
thing is female beauty!” 
Novetta 17, 
“Of the liberal disposition of Don Diego 
di Fienaja, 
“ Don Diego de Fienuia was one day 
riding in rich attire, with a numerous 
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and gallant company, when a buffoon 
requested a largess from him: Don | 
Diego gave him ao hundred marks of 
When the buffoon had received 
them, he said, ‘Sir, this is the most libe- 


ral present that ever was made to me. 


And, as Don Diego spurred his horse on 
without making any observation, the 
buffoon threw down the money, saying, 
‘God forbid that I should take one bun- 
dred marks of silver without knowing 
who gave themto me.’ Don Diego on 
this returned, and said, ‘Since you are 
so desirous of knowing it, my name is 
Don Diego.’ The buffoon took up the 
marks, aod said, ‘1 owe you no thanks, 
Don Diego.’ This reply oecasiozed 
much conversation ; and it was observed 
that the buffoon had well spoken, since 
it was asif be had said, ‘ You are» 
much in the habit of giving liberally that 
you could not well huve done otherwise.” 

Several anecdotes are related in diffe- 
rent parts of the work of John kiog of 
England, and his tutor, Bertrand de 
Born ;* and it is singular that this prince, 
of detestable memory with us, is here 
represented as a pattern of generosity 
and greatness of mind. We give the 
following traits from 

Novetva 19. 
“ Of the great liberality and courtesy of 
the King of England. 

* John, king of England, was a man 
of liberal expenditure, and gave all he 
had to poor gentlet knights. It hap- 
pened one day that a poor gentle knight 
cast his eye on the cover of a silver cup, 
and said within himself, ‘ If I can secrete 
that, it will maintain my wife and chil- 
dren for along time :’ accordingly be hid 
itunder his robe. When the company 
rose, the Seneschals looked over the sil- 
ver,and missed it. ‘They began to make 
a disturbance, and to search the knights 
as they wentout. King John knew who 
had it, and went to him unobserved, and 


* Bertrand de Born is placed by Dante in theinfer 
nal regions, among the sowers of discord, beresy, and 
schism—for having stimulated Prince John to bear 
arms against his father, Henry IL He says he saw bim 
earrying his head in his hand, dangling by the bai 
like a lantern. 

E’! eapo tronco tenea per le chiome 
Pesol con mano a guisa di lanterna.—Inferne, 
‘ Canto 25. 
+ That is, gentecl—of honourable birtin 
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said to him in a whisper, ‘ Put it under 
my robe, for they will not search me:’ 
and the knight, full of confusion, did so. 
King John gave it to him again when he 
had passed the door, and put it under his 
robe ; and afterwards sent for him, and 
- Courteously gave him the other part of 
the cup. : 

 “ Sull greater courtesy did he shew 
One night, when some poor knights en- 
tered his chamber, thinking that he was 
asleep. They collected the furniture 
and articles of dress, intending to steal 
them as it were. When they had rum- 
maged every where, one of them, unwil- 
ling to leave behind them a nch cover- 
let under which the 
Onit, and began to pull: the king was 
determined not be left quite bare, and 
held it-so fast that the others were oblig- 
ed to lenda hand to expedite the busi- 
ness :—then King John cried out, « To 
take by force would be robbery, and not 
theft.* The knights took to their heels 
as soon as they heard him speak, for 
they thought before that he had been 
asleep,” 

Novetra 29, ; 

“* How the Emperor Frederict met with 

a peasant ata fountuin, and asked him 

to let him drink, and then look away 

his barrel, 

“The Emperor Frederick being one 
day out hunting in a green dress, as he 
was wont, found a country-looking fellow 
at the foot of a spring, who had spread a 
white cloth on the grass; and had got 
thereon a tamarisk cup of wine, and a 


nice dinner. The emperor came up, 
* The distinction js rather nice, but it is recognised 
By our law. 
T Frederic 11, of Germany, 


Nicholas’s Narrative of a 


king lay, laid hold. 
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and asked him to let him drink ; the 
countryman replied, ‘How cun 1? Do 
you think I will let you drink out of my 
cup ? If you have got a horn of your own, 
I will give you some wine willingly.’ 
The emperor said, ‘ Let me drink out of 
the barrel, on condition that I do not put 
my mouth to it.’ The peasant accord- 
ingly gave it to him, and the emperor 
was as good as his word—for he spurred 
his horse and rode off with it. 

““ Now the peasant knew, from his 
hunting dress, that he was one of the 
emperor's train, and accordingly the 
ext day he went to the court. The 
emperor gave orders to the ushers, ‘Ifa 
peasant of such an appearance should 
come, admit him to my presence—don’t 
shut‘the door upon him. The country- 
man came, and was brought before the 
emperor; to whom he made complaint 
respecting his barrel, The emperor 
made him relate the circumstance several 
times over, to the great diversion of him- 
self and his barons; and at length asked 
him, whether he should know his barrel 
again :-—‘ Yes, sire, —replied the peas- 
ant. T’ben the emperor drew it from 
under him—for he had got it there, to 
let him know that it was be who bad 
taken it: and made him a handsome 
present for his cleanliness.” 

Novetra 26, 
“ How a greut man received an insult. 

“A great man of Alexandria went 
into the city one day on business, when 
a fellow came after him, and began to 
abuse him; but he took no notice of it. 
A person who met him, said, ‘ Why 
do you not answer this man, who is 
abusiag you in this manner?’ He replied, 
* Because I hear nothing that pleases me,’ ” 
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ESE 


W E proceed to extract the account, 


of the town and tribe of which 
Duaterra was the Chief, as promised in 
the conclusion of our last Number. Ey. 
ery village is furnished with a Inppah, 
Or fortress, some of them constructed 


With great skill and ingenuity, and very 
2U  ATHENEOM. Vol. 2, 


strong, with moat, palisades, and wick- 
erwork, 

“* Duaterra, baving got all his proper- 
ty on shore, was now ready to conduct 
us to his town, which standing, as [ 
mentioned, on the summit of a steep hill, 


* Continued trom Pp, 299, 
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rendered the approach to it a work of 
some labour and fatigue. 

“‘ The plantations on the hill, which 
appeared to such advantage at a distance, 
improved still more on a nearer view of 
them, and every thing bespoke not only 
the neatness, but even the good taste of 


' the cultivators, Nota weed was to be 


seen, and the paling, which was ingen- 
ious, though simpler gave an effect to 
the inclosure that was peculiarly stnking. 
Before we reached the top we could 
perceive that the town was a fortress, of 
very great strength, considering the rude 
mode of warfare pursued in this island. 
It was almost encompassed with a deep 
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ty of entering it, unless by creeping in 
upon the hands and knees. The inte- 
rior presented nothing to compensate 
the trouble of getting in, and a few stones 
thrown together to serve for a fire-place, 
were the only domestic articles 1 could 
possibly discover. Furniture there was 
pone, and the smoke finding no egress, 
except through the door-way, which was 
the only aperture to be seen, the dismal 
edifice teemed with suffocating vapour, 
and formed, with the wretched inmates, 
a complete picture of cheerless barbarism. 

“ But the abject misery of these huts 
Was in some measure compensated by 
the sheds outside, which were open, 


and wide trench, on the inner side of. lightsome, and comparatively pleasant. 


which was formed a breast-work of long 
stakes stuck in the ground, at short dis- 
tances from each other, and so compact- 
ly firm as to be capable of resisting for a 
long time the most impetuous attacks of 
its undisciplined assailants. Passing 
this fortification, we entered the town 
itself, which consisted of some huts built 
on each side of several little lanes, or 
rather pathways, for they were made 


barely wide enough for one person to 


pass through at a time. 

“ Before each hut was an enclosed 
space, resembling a court-yard, in which 
was a shed, or out-house, employed by 


. the inhabitants for various purposes of 


domestic convenience. ‘Ihe entrance to 
these enclosures was by stiles ingenious- 
ly contrived, and fancifully embellished ; 
and I observed some on which there was 
a rude carving of the human form. The 
lanes on our way to Duaterra’s residence, 
which stood on the most elevated part 
of the hill, were crossed in some parts 
with these stiles, and we were obliged 
to pass three of them before we got into 
the little lane that led up to the door. 
The hut of this chief, (or if this mean 
epithet must be discarded for the grand- 
est that can be used, his palace,) differed 
but little from those of his subjects, and 
was distinguished only by its being built 
upon a larger scale, and having more 
ground enclosed. around it. It measur- 
ed about 20 feet long, 15 broad, and 8 
feet in height, with a ridge-like roof, and 
built of sticks, interwoven witb rushes. 
The door-way, like all the rest, was 80 
very narrow as to preclude the possibili- 


Here they always take their meals, as 
they make it an invarible rule never to 
eat in their dwellings, and their reasons 
for observing this practice are founded 
on certain superstitions of ternfic con- 
troul. Duaterra, in addition to the one 
before his hut, had another of these sheds 
in an adjoining enclosure, where he kept 
his potatoes, coomeras, &c. ; and a few 
paces outside this, was a little spot, neat- 
ly fenced round, where he had erected a 
fing-staff, and suspended a flag that hed 
been given to him by the commander of 
one of our vessels who bappened to 
touch at this part of the island. 

« This hill commanded a most noble 
prospect, taking in at one view a great 
part of the extensive harbour, and 1s 
numerous islands, with the whole of the 
surrounding country. I found the town 
much larger than I had first suppesed, 
while reviewing it from the ship, whence 
only a small portion of it could be seen, 
from the irregularity of the intervening 
ground. ‘The huts and sheds, taken to- 
gcther, may probably have been abouts 
hundred, and f estimated the inhabitants 
at one hundred and fifty or two hundred 
souls. Polygamy is universal among 
these islanders, and the number of wives 
varies In proportion to the circumstances 
of the individual ; there being, however, 
a head wife, who is treated with particu: 
lar respect, and holds an ascendency 
over the busband, which never excites 
the jealousy of the others, Duaterrs 
had three wives, and the head one, to 
whom he introduced us, was consider 
no less a personage than a queea by al 
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the people within his territory. Mr. 
Marsden presented her Majesty with a 
cotton gown and petticoat, which he 
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~ told her he had brought from Mrs. Mars- 


den, who wished it to be given to her ; 
and anxious to see how this European 
dress would become a New Zealand 
Queen, he helped her to put it on ; aud 
it waz ludicrous enough to see how 
adroitly he acted the part of a lady’s maid 
on this occasion. His instructions, show- 
ing her how she was to put her arms in 
the sleeves, and directing her in adjust- 
ing the petticoat, amused me exceeding- 
ly ; nor was it less laughable to see her 
majesty’s vanity on being decked out in 
this novel attire. The New Zealand 
ladies, though the name of fashion has 
never reached their ears, are quite as 
fond of showing off their charms to ad- 
vantage as our own fair countrywomen ; 
and D.aterra’s favourite sultan possessed 
this passion for display in an extraordi- 
nary degree. She moved about with a 
strutting affectation of dignity, and giv- 
ing herself a thousand consequential airs, 
looking at her dress, and seeking admira- 
tion, seemed to take all her pride from 
the gown and petticoat. But I thought 
ber owa simple dress of a mat tied round 
the waist, was much more becomiog ; 
for being low sized, and very fat, with a 
round plump face, her new costume, 
which was much too tight for such a 
fizure, gave her an awkward and em- 
barrassing stiffness. Her face, however, 
made ample amends for her unshapely 
form, as it had many beauties, which 
were both interesting and _ attractive, 
She had fine black eyes, sparkling with 
animation ; teeth of an ivory whiteness ; 
a blooming complexion ; and all her 
features peculiarly expressive of cheerful 
complacency. During the absence of 
the chief, she had brought him a son and 
heir, a fine healthy-looking boy, that 
was suckled at her breast, and was al- 
ternately caressed by the several females 
in the family of D uaterra.” 

It appears from the above among 
other things, that polygamy is common 
in New Zealand, and what is very extra- 
ordinary, Mr. Nicholas assures us, that 
all the wives live an terms of the greatest 
cordiality and friendship with each other, 
frequeatly aursing the children of their 
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rivals with as much affection as if they 
were their own! Adultery is punishable 
with death, and there is acurious dis- 
tinction made with regard to this crime, 
which may furnish some of our barristers 
with a topic on the next crim. con. case 
which is tried in the courts. 

“If the criminal connection is dis- 
covered in the hut belonging to the 
female, the man is instantiy pronounced 
the seducer, and therefore consigned to 
death, while the woman escapes with a 
sound beating; but if the contrary takes 
place, and the incontinent lady is detected 
in the man’s but, thea she is sentenced 
to lose her life, being supposed to have 
allured her gallant, who goes off with 
impunity.” . 

Thieves are held in great abhorrence, 
and if detected, are not only executed, 
but gibbeted afterwards on a cross, 

The cases of natural death are much 
aggravated by the superstition of these 
people, who suppose that the Deity has 
taken possession of the patient to destroy 
hin, and therefore use no means of cure, 
and often even deny nourishment to the 
perishing wretch, who is declared to be 
dubooed, or sacred. ‘The corpse is tied 
neck and heels, and buried; the grave 
being marked with a piece of painted 
wood, or mound of stones, and never 
protanely approached, as the place is 
also said to be tabvoed, 

This tabooing interferes with most of 
their customs, Poor Duaterra fell a 
sacrifice to it, during the time the British 
were witb him; and his head wile, Da- 
hoo, hanged herself through inconsolabie 
grief, though she as vehemently as the 
rest resisted the administration of medi- 
caments to her dying husband while 
under taboo. A pistol, which he returned 
to Mr. Nicholas, when io this state, was 
held to be similarly sacred, and an ac- 
cident which happened to the traveller in 
discharging it incautiously, was imputed 
by the natives, una voce, to the resentment 
of the Divinity for the sacrilege of med- 
dling with a ¢uboved pistol. ‘The follow- 
ing extract will show to what extent the 
absurdity is carried : 

“Qn going intothe town, in the course 
of the day, I beheld several of the natives 
sitting round some baskets of dressed pota- 
tows; and being invited to join them ia 
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their meal, I mingled with the group, 
when I observed one man stoop down 
with his mouth for each morsel, and 
scrupulously careful in avoiding all con- 
tact between his hands and the food he 
was eating. From this I knew at once 
that he was tabooed ; and upon asking 
the reason of his being so, as he appear- 
ed in good health, and not afflicted with 
any complaint that could set him witb- 
out the pale of ordinary intercourse, I 
found that it was because he was then 
building a house, and that he could not 
be released from the taboo till he had 
finished it. Being only a cookee, he had 
no person to wait upon him, but was 
obliged to submit to the distressing oper- 
ation of feeding himself in the manner 
prescribed by the superstitious ordinance; 
and he was told by the tohunga, or 
priest, that if he presumed to put one 
finger to his mouth before be had com- 
pleted the work he was about, the Etua 
would certainly punish his impious con- 
tempt, by getting into his stomach before 
his time, and eating him out of the world. 
Of this premature destiny be seemed so 
apprehensive, that he kept his hands as 
though they were never made for touch- 
ingany article of diet; nor did he suffer 
them, by even a single motion, to show 
the least sympathy for his mouth, while 
that organ was obliged to use double 
exertions, and act tor those members 
which superstition had paralysed. 
Sitting down by the side of this deluded 
being, whom credulity and ignorance 
had rendered helpless, I undertook to 
feed him, and his appetite being quite 
voracious, I could hardly supply it as 
fast as he devoured. Without ever 
consulting his digestive powers, of which 
we cannot suppose he had any idea, he 
spared himself the trouble of mastica- 
tion; and to lose no time, swallowed 
down every lump as I put it into his 
mouth; and J speak within compass, 
when I assert, that he consumed more 
food than would have served any two 
ploughmen in England.—Perfectly tired 
of miuistering to his insatiable gluttony, 
which was still as ravenous as when he 
commenced, I now wished for a little 
Intermission, and taking advantage of 
his situation, I resolved to give him as 
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least a few minutes, while, in the mean 

time, it would afford me some amuse- 

ment for my trouble. I therefore thrust 
into his mouth the largest hot potatoe I 
could find, and this had exactly the in- 
tended effect; for the fellow, unwilling 
to drop it, and not daring to penetrate it 
before it should get cool, held it slightly 
compressed between his teeth, to the 
great enjoyment of his countrymen, who 
laughed heartily, as well as myself, at the 
wry faces he made, and the efforts he 
used with his tongue, to moderate the 
heat of the potatoe, and bring it to the 
temperature of his gums, which were 
evidently smarting from the contact. 
But he bore this trick with the greatest 
possible good humour; and to make 
him amends for it, I took care to supply 
him plentifully, till he cried out, nuee 
nuee kiki, and could eat no more ; an 
exclamation, however, which he did not 
mike till there was no more in the bas- 
ket. Besides potatoes, they had also at 
this feast, (for such it was considered,) 
muscles and turnips ; but the latter bad 
very much degenerated, and become 
long aod fibrous, 

* Leaving this group, after they had 
finished their banquet, I passed close by 
the hut where Warree, the brother of 
Gunnah, resided, and found bim very 
busy in cutting his wife’s hair, This 
operation he performed with a piece of 
sharp stone, called by mineralogists, ob- 
sidian, or volcanic glass; cutting the 
fore part quite close, and leaving all the 
hair on the back of the head untouched. 
When he had completed his task, which 
took him some time, from the nice pre- 
cision he observed ; he collected togeth- 
er all the hair he had cut off, and laying 
it up very carefully, went to the outskirts 
of the town and threw it away. Upon 
asking him the reason of his doing this, 
he told me that the hair was tabooed, 
and could not be left in the town with- 
out provoking the anger of the Etua, 
who would in such case destroy the per- 
son from whose head it had been taken. 
I was going to take up one of the stoves 
he had used; but he charged me not 
to touch it, telling me that this was also 


tabooed, and that the enraged Deity of * 


New Zealand would @reak his immedi- 


much to do as would employ bim for at ate vengeance upon my guilty head, iff 


- 
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presumed to lay one finger on the sacred 
implement. Laughing at his supersti- 
tion, I began to exclaim against its ab- 
surdity ; but, like Tui on a former oc- 
casion, be retorted by mdiculing our 
crackee cruckee, (preaching,) yet at the 
same time asking me to sermonize over 
his wife, as if his object was to have her 
exorcised ; and upon my refusing, he 
began himself, but could not proceed 
from involuntary bursts of laughter. I 
obtained from him, without any diffi- 
culty, one of the stones he had not used, 
against the transfer of which there was 
no prohibition.” 

The power of their priests is chiefly 
manitested in the éaboo, for their religion 
is rude, and their sphere of knowledge 
extremely limited. It is remarkable, 
however, that in their astronomy the 
Belt of Orion is called the whucka, or 
canoe ; the Pleiades they believe to be 
seven of their countrymen, fixed in that 
part of the: Heavens after their death, 
and one eye of eaof visible as a star ; and 
in two months, Duaterra said another 
cluster of stars would rise, some of which 
would represent the head, and others the 
stern, of a canoe; while close to them 
would appeer another star, which they 
ca'!l the anchor, and which, setting at 
night and rising with the dawn of the 
morning, serves to regulate their bours 
of repose and labour. 

Thus in all regions, however savage 
and uncultivated, there seems to be some 
relerence to the great event of the deluge, 
and the preservation by the ark. But 
what is still more wonderful ia regard to 
this people, is their belief “ that the first 
woman was made of one of the man’s 
ribs ;” and that their general name for 
bone is Hevee, a word so nearly resem- 
bling the Eve of the Christian world. 
They have also a tradition of a man and 
a tree being taken up to the moon, very 
similar to the children’s legend among 
ourselves, 

In their religion they have a confused 
idea of a supreme being, whom they 
style Mowheerangazanga, but worship 
besides a number of inferior gods ; such 
«3 ‘leepockho, the ged of anger and of 
«death ; Towackhee, the god of the ele- 
ments ; Mowheemooha, a god who 
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ished ; Heckotoro, a most melancholy 
god of tears and sorrows ; and as many 
more as would fill a Pantheon. ‘The 
story of the last-mentioned deity is cur- 
ous. Having lost his wife, he descends 
from Heaven in search of her, and after 
many adventures finds her in New Zea- 
land. He immediately put her into a 
canoe, and tying a rope at both ends of 
it, they were drawn up at once to Heav- 
en, where they were changed into the 
cluster of stars, Runghee, still pointed 
out by the natives as the identical pair. 

While on the subject of their faith 
and customs, we may briefly notice, that 
they pay great respect to old age ; never 
eat food within their dwellings, which 
they hold to be profanation, though they 
think it no harm to devour the most 
loathsome of vermin, which they calf 
cootoos ; that during the time a man is 
building or repairing a but, he is under 
the taboo, and never puts his hand to his 
mouth ; that they always weep abun- 
dantly, as an expression of joy, when 
friends or relations, long separated, meet ; 
that they are cannibals ; that a sort of 
feudal system prevails, and the Arakees 
ofone class receive a tribute or acknow- 
ledgement from the Chiefs of other tribes ; 
that these chiefs are absolute, and their 
descendants may not intermarry with the 
Cookees, or vulgar order. 

They have a singular method of pre- 
serving, as trophies, the heads of their 
enemies slain in battle, by taking out 
the brains, and drying the head, so as to 
keep the flesh entire. One of the Chiels, 
who was asked how this was done, very 
promptly offered to go and shoot some 
people, who had killed his son, and show 
the method with their sculls, if Mr. Mars- 
den would lend him some powder ; which 
the benevolent missionary declined. 

They are fond of singing and dancing, 
averse to continued labour, and most 
voraciouseaters. But we must conclide 
for the present, and the rather, as with 
one observation more, we may wind tip 
all we intend to state on the topics prin- 
cipally concentrated in this week's re- 
view: the favourite game of the ladies 
is to throw a ball, called a poe, larger 
than a cricket-ball, and stuffed with the 
down of bullrushes, from one to another, 


makes land under the sea, while Mow- and dextrously catch it by a string, 


hheebotakee hauls up bis work when fin- 
« 


while flying in the aur. 
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Prom the European Magazine, September 1817, 


THE 
Chapter III.* 

Y father was an olficer in a regi- 

ment of dragoons, and was killed 

in an engagement some months before I 

was born ; when the news of his death 

arrived, the suddenness of the shock, 

pressing upon a delicate constitution, & 

good deai broken by anxiety and sorrow, 

threw my mother into a premature la- 

bour, the consequence of which was, 

that the same moment which disclosed 

to me the light of the world rendered 
me an orphan. 

At this time my mother was residing 
with her father, a clergyman of tho 
Church of Scotland, to whose care I de- 
volved ; by him I was brought up, and 
to him am [ indebted for the share of 
religious and moral knowledge which I 
possess. 

At the period when my narrative be- 
gins, I was living with him in the vil- 
lage to which his pastoral duties had cal- 
led him ; it was situated on the eastern 
coast of Scotland. , 

Our family consisted of a girl, who did 
the household work : and a man, who 
performed the duties of gardener and 
steward of our small establishment; he 
had been a soldier in my father’s regi- 
ment, and was his servant; he had 
fought by his side in the engagement in 
which he fell, had caught bim in bis arms 
as he received the shot which had kil- 
led him ; and, after performing the last 
duties to his master, had borne the news 
of his death to his afilicted widow. His 
fidelity and affection had endeared him 
‘to my grandfather, who treated him 
more as a friend than as a servant; he 
had received, like most of the peasantry 
of Scotland, an education, which in 
England seldom falls to the share of per- 
sons in a much higher spliere of life. 

A spirit of wandering (perhaps the 
effect of his education,) had led him into 
the army at an early age ; he had been 
much attached to my father, and, on his 
death, he had obtained his discharge, and 
retired to spend the remainder of his life 
in the retirement of his native village. 

My grandfather’s duties, his village 


eer 
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being small, left him mach leisure,which 
he devoted to my education.— W ould 
it were in my power to describe his ex- 
cellencies! His spirit was cast in the 
gentlest of nature's moulds; bis temper 
wasa model of Christian humility and 
forbearance ; his reproofs were mixed 
with kindness, and he conveyed the most 
salutary truths under the most pleasing 
forms, contrary to the method pursued 
by many, wno have the ottice of opening 
the youthful mind to knowledge ; his 
instructions appeared the effects of his 
love, and he did not seek to give weight 
to them by making himself feared. His 
commands were rendered pleasing, by 
the conviction that they were necessary 
and just ; indeed, what was with him ne- 
cessary was synonymous with just. 

He suffered no circumstance to escape 
him, which could be ‘rendered usetul to 
the progress of my education.—The sit- 
uation in which we lived afforded a most 
rich and varied description of scenery. 
he broad sea, on one side, presented, 
during fair weather, a beautiful view ; 
and, during a storm, the roughness of the 
coast rendered it more subline than any 
other spectacle I ever beheld. On the 
land side, a large chain of mountains 
bounded us, and a rich valley, in which 
the village was situated, lay between. 

Of all these various objects my grand- 
father made use, by imprinting on my 
memory the subjects in ancient and mod- 
ern poets and historians to which they 
might be applied. Not a rock, atree, a , 
broox, a beautiful view, or a picturesque 
scene, to which he did not attach some 
allusion, which, associating itself with 
the object, impressed it more strongly on 
my mind. By these means my studies 
were rendered gratifying to me, and I 
should have been more punished by be- 
ing debarred from my lessons, than most 
school-boys would have been pleased with 
having a holiday. 

Often have { wished, when passing 
through a rocky defile in our neighbour- 
hood, that I could there conjure up Le- 
onidas and his trusty Spartans, as at 
Thermopylae, and mix in the glorious 
strife for liberty, that idol of warm-heart- 
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ed youth. As often, when looking from 
a tremendously overhanging cliff, have 
thought on Leucadia’s steep, and wept 
over the sorrows of the hapless Sappho. 
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to Lord Trevayne and rely on his care 
and protection. ‘ My child,” he said, 
“ the bitterest pang in dying, is to Jeave 
you in a state of dependence; but 


"Tis true, this method had something of Heaven's will be done; and remember, 


a romantic tendency, aud imparted a per- 
haps too great keenness to my feelings ; 
but whether this was productive of good 
or evil, is a point which I shall leave to 
be mooted by those who think it worth 
while to dispute upon. 

I lived with my grandfather until 
about my thirteenth year, when he was 
seized with a sudden illness, which re- 
sisted all medical skill, and he died in a 
few weeks after his first attack, Some 
hours previous to his dissolution, he 
sent for me, and on my approaching his 
bed, he told me that he felt he bad but 
few hours to live, and therefore woulda 
give some directions for my future con- 
duct, which he charged me to observe. 
I promised most implicit obedience to 
them. He then told me that his daugh- 
ter, my mother, had been educated with 
some of her relations, at a town io Flau- 
ders, where my father had been atation- 
ed with his regiment; a mutual affec- 
tion took place, and they were secretly 
married; his consent was not asked un- 
til refusal would have been of no effect. 
He told me that my father’s family were 
of considerable rank; that my grand- 
father by the paternal side was Lord ‘T're- 
vayne,a statesman of great intluence, 
whose pride had been so much hurt by 
his son’s misconduet, as he termed it, in 
marrying one of a rank so much below 
him, that he would never see him. My 
father’s regiment, he said, was shortly 
after ordered to America, and my 
mother’s state of health, not permitting 
her to accompany hin, she had returned 
to my grandfather, where, aiter iny 
father’s death, sle died in giving birth to 
me. He said, that with him would 
cease all that he possessed, and that he 
was therefore under the necessity of 
bequeathing me to the care of Lord 
Trevayoe, to whom, immediately after 
his illness, he had written, informing him 
of my situation ; aud, he added, that his 
Lordship had requested me to be sent to 
him. He said it was his wish that I 
should, iaunediately on his death, (which 
he felt was not far distant,) go w London 


that he whose actions are truly just, and 
whose heart is correct, can not be said to 
be dependant but on the goodness of 
Providence, which will never desert 
him. God bas given you talents, my 
child, which, if properly directed, will 
conduce to your own happiness, aud 
render you an ornament to your coun- 
try ; but I have also observed that, joined 
to the most lively sense of virtue, the easi- 
ness of your disposition will, under 
some temptations, lead you to actions 
which you must repent, unless under 
the coustant curb of your reason ; and 
you possess also a sensibility which, if 
you do not check it, will render you 
easily assailable by the impositions of 
artlul persons, many of whoin you will 
meet with in your journey through life. 
I would not have you to understand me 
to wish you to repress the fechings of 
your soul; but I would have you keep 
them so much under restraint, that they 
shall not weaken and destroy that foru- 
tude which is the most ornamental and 
nobie part of the character of man.” 
Very soon after this conversation, the 
earliest and best friend I ever possessed 
bivathed his last in my arins, for 1 would 
not be removed from him. ‘To attempt 
to describe my grict at his loss would be 
invain; it was violent, like all youthful 
passions, and I then thought I should 
never recover it; but a few days moce- 
rated my sorrow, and I thought of it 
with resignation, Then [felt the force 
ef the religions instruction which ny 
grandfather had bestowed on me, and in 
the hour of sorrow I turned for conso- 
lation to Him who alone can impart it. 
After my grandfather's burial, [ pre- 
pared for my journey to London, in 
consequence of lis directions. Andrew, 
our servant, whom ] have before men- 
tioned, accompanied me. Our route 
was marked by no occurrence worth re- 
lating, and I arrived at the splendid 
mansion of the Earl of Trevayne, and 
was introduced to the possessor of it. 


To be continued, 
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BUONAPARTE AND ST. HELENA. 


ny a 


From the Panorama, November 1817. 


So many vague reports of the present condition of this 
state prisoner are in circulation, and actual inter- 
views with him of so rare occurrence, that any thing 
in the shape of an authentic narrative of such a cir- 
cumstance, is always acceptable. The following par- 
ticulars are taken from “ Mr. Ellis’s account of Lord 
Amherst’s Embassy to.China”, which, while they dis- 
play some interesting traits in the character of the 
Ex-Emperor, serve to throw considerable light on the 
cnuse, as well as the groundless nature of the com- 
plaints which he some time since made on the score 
of bad treatment, want of provisions, wine, &c. 


July 1. 
ST. Helena presents from without, a 
mass of continued barrenness, and its 
only utility seems to consist in being a 
mark to guide ships over the waste of 
waters. ‘This feeling is certainly remo- 
ved on landing, and situations may be 
found, particularly Plantation House, the 
residence of the Governor, possessing 
much picturesque beauty ; but on the 
whole, the strongest impression on my 
mind was that of surprise, that so much 
human industry should have been ex- 
pended under such adverse circumstan- 
ces, and upop such unpromising and un- 
yielding materials. 
We had heard so much at the Cape of 


the vicissitudes of temper to which Buon- 


Buonaparte rather declaimed than cor- 
versed, and during the half hour Lord 
Amherst and I were with him, seemd 
only anxious to impress his sentiments 
upon the recollection of his auditors, 
possibly for the purpose of having them 
repeated. His style is bigbly epigram- 
matic, and he delivered his opinion with 
the oracular confidence of a man accu: 
tomed to produce conviction: bis mode 
of discussing great political questions 
would in another appear charlatanen:, 
but in him is only the developement of 
the empirical system which he universally 
adopted. Notwithstanding the attention 
which he might be supposed to have 
given to the nature of our Government, 
he has certainly a very imperfect knowl- 
edge of the subject; all his observatioss 
on the policy of England, as relating to 
the past, or locking to the future, were 
adapted to a despotism ; and be ts either 
unable or unwilling to take into cond- 
eration the difference produced by the 
will of the monarch being subordinate, 
not only to the interests, but to the opin- 
ion of his people. 

He used metaphors and illustrations 


aparte was subject, that we were by no with great freedom, borrowing the latter 
means confident of being admitted tohis chiefly from medicine; his elccution 
presence ; fortunately for us, the Ex- was rapid, but clear and forcible, and 
Emperor wasin good humour, and the both his manner and language su 
interview took place on this day. my expectations. The character of his 
Lord Amherst was first introduced to countenance is rather intellectual than 
Buonaparte by General Bertrand, and commuanding, and the chief peculiarity is 
remained alone with him for more thao in the mouth, the upper lip apparently 
an hour. I was next called in, and pre- changing in expression with the variety 
seated by Lord Amherst. Buonaparte and succession of his ideas, In person 
having continued in discourse about half Bnonaparteis so far from being extremely 
an hour, Captain Maxwell and the gen- corpulent, as has been represented, that 
tlemen of the Embassy were afterwards [I believe he was never more capable of 
introduced and presented. He put ques- undergoing the fatigues of a campaign 
tions to each, having some relation to than at present. I should describe bim 
their respective situations; and we all as short and muscular, not more inclined 
united in remarking that his manners to corpulency than men often are at 
were simple and affable, without want- his age. 
ingdignity. IT was most struck with the — Buonaparte’s complaints respecting his 
unsubdued ease of his behaviour and situation at St. Helena would not, F think 
appearance ; he could not have been have excited much attention if they bad 
freer from embarrassment and depres- not become a subject of discussion in the 
sion Jn the zenith of bis power at the House of Lords; for as he denied our 
Tuilleries. right to consider him a prisoner of war, 
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in opposition to the most obvious princi- 
ples of reason and law, it was pot to be 
expected that any treatment be might 
receive consequent to his being so con- 
sidered, would be acceptable. On the 
other hand, admitting him to be a pris- 
over, it is difficult to imagine upon what 
grounds he can complain of the limited 
restraint under which he is placed at St. 
Helena, 
" His complaints respecting a scanty 
supply of provisions and wines (for I 
consider Montholon as the organ of 
Buonaparte) are too absurd to deserve 
consideration, and it is impossible not to 
regret, that anger, real or pretended, 
should have induced so great a man to 
countenance such petty misrepresenta- 
tions. I must confess that the positive 
statements which had been made respect- 
ing the badness of the accommodations 
at Longwood had produced a partial 
lief inmy mind; even this, however, 
was removed by actual observation. 
Longwood House, considered as a resj- 
dence for a Sovereign, is certainly small, 
aud perhaps inadequate; but viewed as 
the habitation of a person of rank, dis- 
posed to live without show, is both con- 
Venient and respectable. Better situa- 
tions may be found in the island, and 
Plantation House is in every respect a 
Superior residence: but that is intended 
for the reception of numerous guests, and 
for the degree of exterior splendour be- 
longing to the office of Governor. 

The two remaining circumstances of 
Buonaparte’s situation deserving atten- 
tion, are the restraints which may affect 
his personal liberty, and those which re- 
late to his intercourse with others. With 
respect to the first, Buonaparte assumes 
@s a principle that his escape while 
watched by the forts and men of war, is 
Impossible ; and that, therefore, his 
liberty within the precincts of the island 
Ought to be unfettered. The truth of 
the principle is obviously questionable, 
and the consequence is overthrown by 
the fact of his being a prisoner, whose 
detention is of importance sufficient to 
_ justify the most ngorous precautions ; 
his.owa conclusion is nevertheless ad- 
Mitted to the extent of allqwing him to 
§° to any part of the island, provided he 
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be accompanied by a British officer ; for 
all justifiable purposes this permission is 
sufficient ; nor is it intended to be nulli- 
fied in practice by undue interference on 
the part of the officer in attendance. For 
purposes of health or amusement he has 
& range of four miles, unaccompanied, 
and without being overlooked ; another 
of eight miles, where he is partially in 
view of the sentries; and a still wider 
circuit of twelve miles, throughout which 
he is under their observation. In both 
these latter spaces he is also free from 
the attendance of an officer. At night 
indeed, the sentries close round the 
house. I can scarcely imagine that 
greater personal liberty, consistent with 
any pretension to security, could be 
granted to an individual, supposed under 
any restraint at all. 

His intercourse with others is certainly 
under immediate surveillance, no person 
being allowed to enter the inclosure at 
Longwood without a pass from the Gov- 
ernor; but these passes are readily 
granted, and neither the curiosity of 
individuals, nor the personal gratification 
which Buonaparte may be expected to 
derive from their visits, are checked by 
pretended difficulties or arbitrary regulu- 
tions. His correspondence is also under 
restraint, and he is not allowed to send 
or receive letters but through the medium 
of the Governor. ‘This regulation is no 
doubt disagreeable, and may be distress- 


‘ing ; but it is a necessary consequence of 


being what he now is, and what he 
has been. 

Two motives may, I think, be assign- 
ed for -Buonaparte’s unreasonable com- 
plaints ; the first, and principal is to k~ep 
alive public interests in Europe, - but 
chiefly in England, where he flatters 
himself that he has a party; and the 
second, I think, may be traced to the 
personal character and habits of Buona- 
parte, who finds an occupation in the 
petty intrigues by which these complaints 
are brought forward, and an ul. worthy 
gratification in the tracusseries and 
annoyance which they produce on the 
spot. 

ie this conjecture be founded, time 
alone, and a conviction of their inutility, 
will induce Buonaparte to devist from his 
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complaints, and to consider his situation liberty than justifiable caution, unin- 
in its true light—as a confinement with fluenced by liberality, would have 
fewer restrictions upon his personal established. 


BIOGRAPHICAL PORTRAITS. 


—— <a 
From the Literary Gazctte, Oct. 25, 1817. 


MR. CURRAN. 


OHN PHILPOT CURRAN was 

born near the village of Newmarket, 
in the County of Cork in Ireland, about 
the middle of the last century, of a fami- 
ly certainly far from opulent, but ap- 
parently of those respectable habits and 
acquirements which, not unolrequent in 
the obscurity of Irish life, yet argue 
competence. With the usual and spirit- 
ed feeling of the people, Curran’s pa- 
rengs gave him the education of a gen- 
tleman ; he acquired a knowledge of 
the Classics so sufficient as to have last- 
ed him through life, and with little sub- 
sequent leisure for their study, he was 
’ rich and happy io quotation down to his 
closing display at the bar. He made his 
way through the Dublin University by 
the exertion of his early knowledge, ob- 
tained a Scholarship, a distinction ob- 


tainahle only by a small number of the 


more accomplished students of two and 
three years’ standing ; and on taking his 
degree of A. B., gave way to the usual 
captivation of a Fellowship, and was 
near yoking his fiery spirit to the wheel. 
He was repelled by the unsuitableness 
of the preparatory studies to his tastes, 
and soon relinquished an object. which, 
. perfectly meritorious and honourable in 
its appropriate hands, would have been 
unfitted for a mind originally nerved for 
the brilliant prizes of public conflict. 
From this plan of lonely study he seems 
to have been flung back with the re-ac- 
tion of strong, Original propensities, sud- 
denly released from strong restraint. He 
became a writer of poetry and political 
essays in the miry journals of a time re- 
markable for nothing but blundering 
faction; he went farther, and commenc- 
ed society by forming a club of festive 
aud pauper fellow students, It would 
be curious to follow the various obscuri- 
ties through which those convivialists 
wound their future way up to the world. 


Each had a different exfodiation, all 


equally disheartening prospects, and near- 
ly all found themselves at last let out 
upon the general eye near the same point 
of eminence, Curran was now cheer- 
ed, and made an advance ; he hired an 
attic, and,to complete his distinctions and 
his difficulties, took a wife. The pert 
of his history connected with this lady 
is the least favourable to his fame. The 
respect and fondness which subsist 
through many a year of mutual uncer- 
tainty and struggle, are sometimes for- 
midably tried by prosperity. The me- 
mory of Curran’s domestic life may 
have been among the most painful re- 
trospections of a mind of his deep sensi- 
bility. That wife survives him : there 
is the strongest reason to believe that she 
was maligned, and the purity and un- 
complaining retirement in which she bas 
passed the long period since their sepa- 
ration, form an almost convincing con- 
trast to the troubled and disappointed 
wanderings of her celebrated husband. 
But if men of great genius often perish 
disheartened by neglect, and reluctant to 
take the baser means of prosperity, for- 
tune comes, like the day, to all. If the 
naked and noble irritability of the supe- 
rior mind makes it feel the visitations of 
the night more mortal, it administers to 
its quicker and more living sensation of 
the rising sunshine. Some accident oa 
circuit revealed the man who was yet to 
start up into the loftiest stature of Insh 
talent. Curran wassoon in the House 
of Commons, and remarkable among the 
finest circle of men that Ireland had ever 
thrown round her doubtful cause. His 
practice at the bar now increased rapid: 
ly, and he brought into the house the 
provocations and rivalries which stirred 
him at the bar. The man whom he stung 
most indefatigably and deeply was # 
powerful antagonist, FirzerBson, after- 
wards Lord Chuncellor. This contest 


was @ perpetaal display of great legal 
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strength, perhaps invigorated by great 
natural arrogance, committed against en- 
venomed genius ; and the House often 
paused to look upon a contest in which 
bo man could decide between the lordly 
and stern vigour that could neither attack 
nor be overthrown, and the fierce ener- 
gy, that, always on the wing, pounced 
down upon it with incessant persecution, 
surely marking the vital place, and, on 
the first motion of pursuit, wheeling uP 
wards intoa region all its own. In 
1780, Curran eminently distinguished 
himself in the parliamentary labours 
which ensued in the Constitution. The 
bar subsequently engrossed him. His 
chief employment lay in cases requiring 
peculiar oratorical exhibition. A con- 
siderable number of his speeches have 
been published, but in a decidedly inad- 
equate state. In 1806, after the total 
cessation of those public questions to 
which he was bound as a party man,and 
the accession of his friends to the minis- 
try, he accepted the place of Master of 
the Rolls in Ireland, an appointment of 
5000/1. a year. He retained it until 
1815, when his health required a cessa- 
tion from its laborious attendance, and 
he retired on a pension of halt the salary. 
He had for some time passed through 
the watering places with the season, and 
lately fixed himself at Brompton, where 
he occasionally indulged in society, and 
was, to bis last sparkle, the most interest- 
ing, singular, and delightful of all table 
companions. During the present year 
he had suffered two slight apoplectic 
strokes. On the Thursday preceding 
his death, he had dined abroad with a 
party ; he was seized with apoplexy 
early next morning, and continued 
speechless, though in possession of his 
senses, till the early part of Tuesday the 
14th, when he sunk into lethargy, and 


living, ardent, almost brilliant animation, 
He has left two daughters and three 
sons, and among them a large portion of 
hereditary genius. His eldest son was 
his deputy in the Rolls ; bis second son 
is in the naval service ; and his third has 
been lately called to the bar, with pecu- 
liar amiableness of private character, and 
much promise of professional distinction. 

From the period in which Curran 
emerged from the tirst struggles of an un- 
friended man labouring up a jealous 
profession, his history makes a part of 
the annals of his country ; once upin 
the surface, his light was always before 
the eye, it never sank, and was never 
outshone, With great powers to lift 
himself beyond the reach of that tumul- 
tuous and stormy agitation that most in- 
volve the movers of the public mind in a 
country such as Ireland then was, he 
loved to cling to the heavings of the 
wave; he at least never ruse to that tran- 
quil elevation in which his early con- 
temporaries had, one by one climbed ; 
and never left the struggle ull the storm 
had gone down, it is to be hoped for 
ever, This was his destiny, but it 
might have been his choice, and he was 
not without the reward which, to an 
ambitious mind, conscious of its eminent 
powers, might be more than equivalent 
to the reluctant patronage of the Throne. 
To his habits, legal distinctions would 
have beeu only a bounty upon his si- 
lence. His limbs would have been fet- 
tered by the ermine. But he had the 
compensation of boundless popular hon- 
our, much respect from the higher ranks 
of party, much ‘admiration and much 


‘fear from the lower partisans. Io Par- 


liament he was the assailant most dread- 
ed ; in the Law Courts he was the ad- 
vocate whose assistance was deemed the 
most essential: in both he was an ob- 


towards evening died with scarcely a ject of all the more powerful passions of 


strugele; in nearly his 70th year. Cur- 
RAN’s exterior was not prepossessing on 
a first view. His figure was meagre 
and under-sized ; and his physiognomy, 
though obviously that of an acute man, 
conveyed no impression either of dignity 
or beauty. But he had an eye of deep 
black, intense and intellectual ; and 
when he was envaged and interested in 
speaking, bis coi atenance changed into 


mao, but rivalry. He stood alone, and 
shone alone. 

The connexions of his early life, and 
still more the native turn of his feelings, 
threw him into the ranks of Opposition ; 
in England a doubtful cause and long 
separable from patriotism—in Ireland, 
at that day, the natural direction of every 
man of vigorous feeling and heedless 
genius. Ireland had been, from causes 
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many and deep, an unhappy country. 
For centuries, utterly torpid, or only 
g ving signs of life by the fresh gush of 
blood from her old wounds, the influ- 
ence of Enugland’s well-intentioned poli- 
cy was more than lost upon her; it was 
too limited to work a thorough reforma- 
tion, but too strong not to irritate ;—it 
was the application of the actual cautery 
toalimb, while the whole body was a 
gangrene. But a man who loved the 
influence of this noblest of countries 
might hate the Government of Ireland ; 
it was a rude Oligarchy. ‘The whole 
influence of the State was in the hands 
of a few great families, Those were 
the true farmers general of Ireland ; and 
the English Minister, pre-sed by the 
business of an empire then beginning to 
expand over half the world, was forced 
to take their contract on their own terms, 
The Viceroy was their Viceroy, only the 
first figure in that deplorable triumph 
which led all the hopes and virtues of 
the country in chains behind the chariot 
wheels of a haughty faction. It was 
against this usurpation that the Irish 
minority rose up in naked but resolute 
patriotism. The struggle was not long, 
they hewed their way through the he- 
reditary armour of their adversaries, with 
the vigour of men leagued in such a 
cause, and advanced their standard till 
they saw it waving without one to an- 
swer it. In this homage to an admira- 
ble time there is no giddy praise of pop- 
ular violence. The Revolution of 1780, 
was to Ireland, what the Revolution of 
a century before had been to the para- 
mount country, a great and reviving ef- 


fort of nature to throw off that phantom’ 


which sat upon her breast, and gave her 
the perception of life only by the strug- 
gles that must have closed in stagnation 
and death. The policy of the English 
Minister was too enlarged to offer resis- 
tance to an impulse awaked on English 
a For him a great service had 

en done ; the building which he had 
wished to shake, was cast down In dust, 
and the soil left open for the visitation 
of all the influences of good government. 
The country had lain before his eye a 
vast commonage, incapable of cultiva- 
tion, and breeding only the rank and 
pernicious fertility of a neglected mo- 
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rass ; but he had dreaded to disturb its 
multitude of lordly pauperism, and he- 
reditary plunder. It was now cleared 
and enclosed for him, a noble expanse 
for the outpouring of all that civilization 
could give to its various and magnificent 
nature. The history of those years is 
yet to be written ;—whenever the tem- 
ple is to be erected, the name of Curran 
must be among the loftiest on its portal, 
But the time of those displays which 
raised him to his highest distinction as an 
orator, was of a darker shade. His 
country had risen like the giant of Scrip- 
ture, retreshed with wine ; her vast, orig- 
inal powers doubly excited by an elating 
but dangerous draught of liberty. She 
had just reached that state in which there 
is the strongest demand for the wisdom 
of the Legislator. The old system had 
been disbanded, but the whole compo- 
nents of its strength survived. The spi- 
rit of clanship was still up and girded 
with its rude attachments ;—the hatred 
of English ascendancy had sheathed the 
sword, but kept it still keen, and only 
waited the word to leap from the scab- 
bard ;—the ancient Jrish habits of daring 
gratification among all ranks, the fallea 
estate of that multitude who had lived on 
the pay of political intrigue, the reckless 
poverty of that overwhelming population 
to which civil rights could not give bread, 
all formed a mass of discordant but des- 
perate strength, which only required 8 
sicn.— The cross was at length lifted be- 
fore them, and it was the lifting of a 
banner to which the whole darkened host 
looked up, as to an omen of assured vic- 
tory. The Rebellion was met with 
manly promptitude, and the country was 
set at peace. Curran was the leading 
counsel in the trials of the conspirators, 
and he defended those guilty and misgul- 
ded men with a vigour and courage of 
talent, less like the emulation of an ad- 
vocate, than the zeal of a friend. He 
had known many of them in the inter- 
courses of private life, some of them had 
been his early professional associates. 
A good man and a good subject might 
have felt for them all. The English lev- 
eller is a traitor, the Irish rebel might 
have been a patriot. Among us, the 
revolutionist sets fire toa city, a great 
work of the wise industry, and old, es- 
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tablished conveniency of man, a place of 
the temple and the palace, the treasures 
of living grandeur, and the monuments 
of departed virtue. He burns, that he 
may plunder among the ruins. The 
Irish rebel threw his fire-brand into a, 
wilderness, and if the contlagration rose 
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and said to have been his most masterly 
effusion of pathetic eloquence. Of this 
no remnant seems to have been preserved. 
The period was fatal to their authen- 
ticity. When Erskine pleaded,he stood 
in the midst of a secure nation, and 
pleaded like a priest of the temple of 


too high, and consumed some of statelier justice, with his hand on the altar of the 


and more solid ornaments, it was sure to 
turn into ashes the inveterate and tangled 
undergrowth, that had defied his rude 
industry. This was the effervescence of 
heated and untaught minds. The world 
was to be older, before it learned the 
curse and unhappy end of the reform that 
begins by blood. The French Revolu- 
tion had not then given its moral. It 
was still to the eyes of the multitude, like 
the primal vision in the Apocalypse, a 
glorious shape coming forth in unstained 
robes, conquering and to conquer for the 
world’s happiness ; it had not yet, like 
that mighty emblem, darkened down 
through all its shapes of terror, till it 
moved against the world, Death on the 
pale horse, followed by the unchained 
spirits of human evil, and smiting with 
plagne and famine, and the sword. 

Some criticism has been wasted on the 
presumed deficiencies of Curran’s speech- 
es of those memorabie trials, Throw- 
ing off the public fact that thoce speeches 
were all uncorrected copies, Curran was 
of all orators the most difficult to follow 
by transcription. His elocution, rapid, 
exuberant and figurative, in a signal 
decree, was often compressed into a 
pungency which gave a sentence ina 
word. The word lost, the charm was 
undone, But his manner could not be 
transferred, and it was created for his 
style. His eye, hand, and form were in 
perpetual speech. Nothing was abrupt 
to those who could see him, nothing was 
lost, except when some flash would burst 
ort, of such sudden splendour us to leave 
them suspended and dazzled toostrongly 
to follow the lustres that shot after it 
with restless illumination, Of Curran’s 
speeches, all have been impaired by the 
difficulty of the period, or the immediate 
circuinstances of their delivery. Some 
have been totilly lost. His speech on 
the tral of the two principal conductors 
of the conspiracy, the Shears’s, barristers 
and nen of family, was made at midnight, 


Constitution, and all England below 
prepared to treasure every fantastic oracle 
that came from his lips. Curran pleaded, 
not on the floor of a shrine, but on a 
scaffold, with no companions but the 
wretched and culpable men who were to 
be plunged from itbour by hour, and no 
hearers but the multitude, who crowded 
anxious to that spot of hurried execution, 
and then rushed away glad to shake off 
all remembrance of scenes which had 
agitated and torn every heart among them, 
It is this which puts his speeches beyond 
the estimate of the closet. He had no 
thought of studying the cold and marble 
graces of scholarship. He was a beiog 
embarked in strong emergency, a maa 
and not a statue. He was to address 
men, of whom he must make himself 
the master. With the living energy, he 
bad the living and regardless variousness 
of attitude. Where he could not impel 
by exhortation, or overpower by menace, 
he did not disdain to fling himself at 
their feet, and conquer by grasping the 
hem of theirrobe. For this triumph he 
was all things toall men. His wild wit, 
and far-fetched ‘allusions, and play upon 
words, and extravagant metaphors, : all 
repulsive to our cooler judgments, were 
wisdom and sublimity before the Juries 
over whom he waved his wand. Before 
a higher audience he might have been a 
model of sustained dignity ;—mingling 
with those men, he was compelled to 
speak the language that reached their 
hearts. Curran in the presence of an 
Irish Jury was first of the first. He 
skirmished round the field, tried every 
pointof attack with unsuspected dexterity, 
still pressing on, till the decisive moment 
was come, when he developed his force, 
and poured down his whole array ina 
mass of matchless strength, grandeur, and 
originality. It was in this originality 
that a larve share of his fascination con- 
sisted. The course of other great public 
speakcrs may in general be predicted 
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from their outset, but in this man, the 
mind always full, was always varying the 
direction of its‘exuberance ; it was no re- 
gular stream, rolling down in a smooth 
and straight-forward volume ;—it had 
the wayward beauty of a mountain 
torrent, perpetually delighting the eye 
with some unexpected sweep through 
the wild and the picturesque, always 
rapid, always glancing back sunshine, till 
it swelled into sudden strength, and 
thundered over like a cataract. For his 
noblest images there was no preparation, 
they seemed to come spontaneously, and 
they came mingled with the lightest pro- 
ducts of the mind. It was the volcano, 
flinging up in succession curls of vapour, 
and fiery rocks; all from the same ex- 
haustless depths, and with the same un- 
measured strength to which the light and 
the massive were equal. Tine writer had 
the fortune to hearsome of those speeches, 
and repeats it, that to feel the full genius 
of the man, he must have been heard. 
His eloquence was not a studiously 
sheltered and feebly fed flame, but a 
torch blazing only with the more breadth 
and brilliancy, as it was the more broadly 
and boldly waved ; it was nota lamp, to 
live in his tomb. His printed speeches 
hie before us, full of the errors that might 
convict him of an extravagant imagination 
and a perverted taste. But when those 
are to be brought in impeachment against 
the great orator, it must be remembered, 
that they were spoken for a triumph, 
which they gained; that we are now 
pausing over the rudeness and unwieldi- 
ness oj the weapons of the dead, without 
reference to the giant’s hand that with 
them drove the field. Curran’s careless- 
ness of fame has done this dishonour to 
his memory. We have but the frag- 
ments of his mind and are investigating 
those glorious reliques, separate and 
mutilated hke the sculptures of the 
Parthenon; while they ought to have 
been gazed on where the great master 
had placed them, where all their shades 
and foreshortenings were relief and vig- 
our, image above image, rising in pro- 
portioned and consecrated beauty ; as 
statues on the face of a temple. 

His career in Parliament was less 
memorable. But the cause lay inno. 
deficiency of those powers which give 
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weight in a legislative assembly. Ja the 

few instances io which his feelings took 

a part, he excited the same admiration 

which had foliowed him through bis pro- 

fessional efforts. But his lot had beea 

cast jn the courts of law, and his life was 

there. He came into the House of 
Commons wearied by the day, aod re 

luctant to urge himself to exertions ren- 

dered less imperious by thecrowd of able 

men who fought the battle of Opposition, 

—His general speeches in Parliament 
were the sports of the moment, the irre- 

sistible overflow of a humourous disdaia 
of his adversary. He left the heavy arms 
to the habitual combatants, and amused 
himself with light and hovering hostility. 
But his shaft was dreaded, and its 
subtlety was sure to insinuate its way, 
where there was a mortal pang to be 
wrung. With such gifts what might not 
such aman have been, early removed 
from the low prejudices, and petty fac 
tions, and desperate objects that thick 
ened the atmosphere of public life in 
Ireland, into the large prospects, and 
noble and healthful aspirations that 
elated the spirit in this country, thes 
rising to that summit eminence trom 
which the world at last lies beneath her. 
If it were permitted to enter into the 
recesses of such a mind, some _paintul 
consciousness of his fate would proba- 
bly have been found, to account for that 
occasional irritation and spleen of beart, 
with which he sladed his public lie, 
and disguised the homage which he nust 
have felt fora country like England. | 
must have been nothing inferior to this 
bitter sense of utter expulsion, which 
could have made such a being, gazing 
upon her unclouded glory, litt his voice 
only to tell her how he hated ber beams. 
He must have mentally measured his 
strength with her mighty men; Burge 
and Pitt and Fox were then moving in 
their courses above the eyes of the world, 
great luminaries, passing over in different 
orbits, but all illustrating the same su- 
perb and general system. He had one 
moment not unlike theirs. But the 
Irish Revolution of 1780 was too brief 
for the labours or the celebrity of patn- 
otism, and this powerfpl and eccentric 
mind, after rushing from its darkness just 
nearenough to be mingled with, and 
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glow in the system, was again hurried 
away to chillness and shadow beyond 
the gaze of mankind. 

The details of Curran’s private life are 
for thebiographer. But of that portion 
which, lying between public labours and 
domestic privacy, forms the chief ground 
for the individual character, we may 
speak with no slight panegyric. Few 
men of his means of inflicting pain could 
have been more reluctant to use them ; 
few men, whose lives passed in continual 
public conflict, could have had fewer 
personal enemies; and perhaps no man 
of his time has left sincerer regrets among 
his personal friends. He was fond of 
encouraging the rising talents of his 
profession, and gave his advice and his 
praise ungrudgingly, wherever they might 
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kindle or direct a generous emulation. 
As a festive companion he seems to have 
been utterly unequalled,—without a 
second ora similar ;—and has left on 
record more of the happiest strokes of a 
fancy, at.one classic, keen, and brilliant, 
than the most habitual Wit of the age, 
It may yet be a lesson worth the memory 
of those who feel themselves neclected | 
by nature, that, with all his gifts, Curran’s 

life was not that one which would 

satisfy a man desirous of being happy. 

But let no man imagine that the posses-_ 
sion of the most fortunate powers is an 

excuse for error, still less an obstruction 

to the sense of holy obedience ; our true 

emblem is in the archangel, bending 

with the deepest homage, as he rises the 

highest in intellectual glory. 


SS 
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THE REAL CAUSE OF THE DEATH OF 
CAPTAIN COOKE. 


From the London Literary Gazette, Nov. 1817, 


JP®OFEssor Pictet of Geneva, ed- 
itor of the Bibliotheque Universelle, 
paid a visit in the month of July, 1817, 
on board the American corvette, lying is 
the harbour of Genoa ; the owner of 
which, Mr. Crowninshield, was on a 
voyag> of pleasure, and had already vis- 
ited several ports of the Mediterranean. 
His vessel appeared on the outside to be 
a master-piece of naval architecture, and 
the interior arrangement and furniture 
Was 80 Convenient and elegant, that dur- 
ing its stay in the harbour it wasconstant- 
ly full of curious and adiniring visitors. 

A sensible negro acted on board the 
vessel in the double capacity of cook and 
of calculator of all the nautical observa- 
tions, necessary for determining the lati- 
tudes and longitudes. This negro has 
lived two years in one of the Sandwich 
islands, where Captain Cook was killed, 
The tradition of that event is preserved 
in this island (Owhyhee) ; and accord- 
ing to him the following account is 
given :— 

Captain Cook who was in want of 
wood, as well as water, had perceived 
near the shore an old hut, which appear- 
ed to him to be nocglected and gone to 


decay ; and the wood of which he thought 
to be drier than that of newly felled trees : 
he therefore gave orders to pull down the 
hut, without first having consulted the 
natives, Neither he nor his people, 
doubtless, knew (and after the turn the 
affair took none of them could learn) 
that the place was tubooed.*—The 
islanders did nat hesitate a moment to 
prevent, by a desperate attack, an act 
which they considered as an impropriety ; 
they killed some of the workmen, aod 
put the others to flight. Probably those 
who escaped did not kuow the real cause 
of the attack which was so fatal to a part 
of the crew. 

The Negro cookappeared much affect- 
ed by the recollection of bis abode ia 
Owhyhee, and ardently destres to return 
thither. He described this island as the 
happiest country in the world ; and his 
account of the moral, mild, and hospita- 
ble character of the inhabitants, forms a 
striking contrast to the opinion that has 
been formed of them, on account of that 
unexpected, and as it was supposed, un- 
provoked attack. He had learned to 
speak the language of the country:with 
tolerable fluency, and some words which 


* See our recent review of the Voyage to New 
Zealand, for an account of tabooing in that country, 
which affords great countenance to this story, p.330, 
prescnt number. 
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he pronounced appeared to be at least 
as soft in their tone, as those of most of 
the European languages. 

He was questioned respecting the 
eooking of the islanders, and _ particularly 
their manner of roasting hogs upon hot 
stores. His answers were very intelli- 
gible and clear; and he often enhanced 

y various gestures the clearness of his 
description. He bestowed great praise 
on the talents and the character of the 
king of the island. He is already pos- 
sexsed of.a navy, and has sent ships to 
China. He has also a body guard, 
armed with muskets and lances, which 
they manage with’ dexterity. He em- 
ploys himself with great ardor in the 
civilization of ‘his people. ‘Tbe succes- 
sion to the throne is hereditary, and the 
king has three wives, 

CHESELDEN AND THE CONVICT. 

On the 13th of August, 1763, we read, 
“ Died in Newgate,George Chippendale: 
he was respited in order to have his leg 
eut off, to try the effect of a new-invented 
Styptic ; but as it was not tried, he was 
pardoned on consideration of being 
transported for life.” Lady Suffolk was 
early afflicted with deafness. Cheselden 
the skilful surgeon, then in favour ‘at 
Court, persuaded her that he had hopes 


of being able to cure her deafness by 


some Operation on the drum of the ear, 
and offered to try the experiment on a 
condemned convict then in Newgate, 
who was deaf. If the man could be 
pardoned, he would try it, and if he suc- 
eeeded, would practise the same cure on 
her ladyship. She obtained the pardon of 


the man,who was cousin toCheselden,and judge. 


who had feigned that pretended discov- 
ery to save his relation. No more was 
heard of the experiment: the man saved 
his ear too, but Cheselden was disgraced 
at court.— Acker. Repos. Nov.1817, 

¥rom the Literary Panorama, November 1817. 

ANTIENT CEREMONY. 

The following curious ceremony was 
formerly observed on taking possession 
ofthe Duchy of Austria :—In a pleasant 
valley, near the town of Saint Voit, are 


to be scen fre ruins of an ancient town, © 


the name of which is unknown; in the 
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piece of marble, on which, at the inaa- 
guration of the Duke, a peasant of a 
particular fanuly pos-esses an hereditary 
right to take bis station, baviog on his 
nght hand a biack meagre builock, on 
his left a lean mure, and being at the 
same time surrounded by a crowd of 
peasants and other people. When thus 
prepared, the Prince, environed by his 
officers, advances with the standards and 
insignia of the Principality. Count Goritz, 
who is Marshal of the Court, heads the 
procession with twelve small standards, 
and is tollowed by all the magistrates in 
their robes of office, while tie Prince 
himself appears ia the habit of a simple 
shepherd. 

His Highness is no sooner perceived 
by the peasant on the marble stone, than 
he exclaims in the Sclavonian tongue, 
“Who is he that comes attended by 
such a proud magnificent train ?” He is 
answered, * It is the prince of the coun- 
try.” The peasant again inquires, “ Is 
he an equitable judge, zeaious lor the 
good of his country? Is he of a liberal 
disposition? Does he deserve to be hon- 
oured ? Is he an observer and defender 
of the Catholic religion?” Being 
answered in the affirmative, “1 desire 
to know,” he again exclaims, ‘by 
what right he comes to take my place ?” 
Count Goritz answers, “ The favour 
is purchased of thee for sixty deniers ; 
these beasts are thine; thou shalt have 
the clothes the prince now wears, and 
thy family shall be exempted from taxes.” 
The prince then approaches the peasant, 
from whom he receives a box on the ear, 
and an exhortation to be an equitable 
On ending bis harangue he re- 
signs his place to his prince, and retires, 
driving off the bullock and the mgre. 
The prince having mounted the stone, 
brandishes his sword, swears to judge his 
people impartially, descends from the 
marble, goes to hear mass, quits his 
pastoral garb for apparel more suitable 
to his rank, and returns to, the stone from 
whence he hears some causes or griev- 
ances, and receives homage for the vacant 
fiefs, 

ETYMOLOGICAL ANECDOTE. 
A dispute once arose in the way of 
raillery, between the Karl of Temple and 


neighbourhood of these remains stands a the first Lord Lyttleton, on the com> 
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rative antiquity of their families. Lord 

yttleton contended that the name of 
Grenville was originally Greenfield ; 
Lord Temple insisted it was derived 
from Gr. Ville. ‘ Well then,” said 
Lord Lyttleton, “ if you will have it so, 
my family may boast of the higher an- 
tiquity; for Lettle towns were certainly 
antecedent to Great cities ; but if you 
will be content with the more humble 
derivation, I will give up the point, for 
green fields were certainly more ancient 
than either.” 

OLD PICTURE AT EPPING, 

Frot the Gentleman’s Magazine, October 1817, 

A picture at Epping Place (once a 
@entieman’s house, but now an inn), 
said to have been bought at Mr. Crose’s 
sale at Gilson, represents a lady, appar- 
ently between 30 and 40 years old; 
Sitting on the ground in a field, a-castle 
ata distance; a very old man, witha 
long beard, rests his head on her lap; by 
her stands a gentleman, who points to 
three others coming towards them; two 
of whom seem near the lady's age, the 
third is young. 

Over the head of the gentleman, who 
stands by the lady, are these lines : 


Curious Picture.—Extract: from Time's Telescope. 
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“ Madam, I pray, this one thing me shew, 
What yon three be, if you them know: 
What's their descent? and nativity ?” 


In the lower corner is the answer: 


« Sir, the one by my father’s side is my brother, 
So is the nextin rightof my mother; 

The third is my owne sonne lawfully begat, 
And all sonnes to my husband in my lapp. 
Without hurt of lineage in any degree, 

Shew mein reason how this may bee.” 


The interpretation given of this house 
is as follows: 


“ There was old Justice Clives, 

He married two wives; 

By the first had « daughter, Miss Tabitha Clives. 
His first wife being dead, he brought home a young 


beide, | 
But by her had no issue, he sicken’d and died. 
This buxom young widow a beauty was reckon’d, 
And, spouse being dead, she soon thought of a second. 
Sir Johu of yon Castle began his addresses, 
She yields as a spouse, and, to crown their caresses, _ 
With two fine chopping boys yon Castle she blesses. 
But this union, alas! did not last many years, 
The good lady dies, the whole Castle’s in tears. ; 
Sir John mourns three months for his dearest of wives, 
And casts a sheep's cye at Miss ‘Tabitha Clives. 
Look here, child, a man may not marry, my life, 
His grandmother, no, nor his grandfather's wife. 
Pray read on without laughter, there’s nothing eames 


That a man may not marry his wift’s first husband's 
daughter. 
Sir John prevail’ Miss Tabitha commences a lady 
with jo 
prt rcn provid with chjld, and the child prov’d a 
Ye 
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The green moss shines with icy glare ; 
The iong grass bends its spear-like form : 
And lovely is the silvery scene 

When faint the sunbeams smile, 


Reflection too may love the hour, 

When Nature, hid in Winter's grave, 

Wo more expands the bursting bud, 
Or bids the flow’ret bloom. 


For Nature soon in Spring's best charms 
Shall rise revived froin Winter's grave, 
Again expand the bursting bud, 
And bid the flow’ret bloom, 
SOUTHEY. 
@OME etymologists derive February 
from Februa, an epithet given to Juno, 
as the goddess of purification; while 
others attribute the origin of the name to 
Februa, a feast held by the Romans in 
this month in behalf of the manes of the 
deceased. The Saxons named Febru- 
ary sprout kele, on account of the sprouts 
of the cole-wort which began to appear 
9X = Atseneum. Vol. 2. 


in thismonth. S#axspgare, in allusion 
to this month, says, . 

You have such a February faee, 

Full of frost, of storm, and cloudiness, 

M. Acerbi thus describes a winter in 
Stockholm :—'The snow that begias to 
fall in the latter weeks of autumn covers 
and hides the streets for the space of six 
months, and renders them more pleasant 
and convenient than they are in summer 
or autumn. One layer of snow on 
another, hardened by the frost, formsa sure 
face more equal and agreeable to walk 
no, which is sometimes raised more than 
a yard above the stones of the Street. 
The only wheels now to be seen in 
Stockholm are those of sinall carts, em- 
ployed by men-servants gf families to 
fetch water from the pump in a cask. 
This compound of cart and cask al- 
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ways struck me as a very curious and ex- 
traordinary object ; insomuch that I have 
taken the trouble of following it, in order 
to have a nearer view of the whimsical 
robe in which the frost had invested it, 
and particularly of the variegated and 
fantastical drapery in which the wheels 
were covered and adorned. This vehi- 
cle, with all its appurtenances, afforded to 
a native of Italy a very singular spectacle. 
The horse was wrapped up, as it seem- 
ed, in a maatie of white fone. which, 
under his breast and belly, was fringed 
with: points and tufts of ice. Stalactical 
ornaments of the same kind, some of 
them to the length of a foot, were also 
attached to his nose and mouth. The 
servant that attended the cart had on a 
frock, which was encrusted with a solid 
muss of ice. His eye-brows and hair 
Jingled with icicles, which were formed 
by the action of the frost on his breath 
and perspiration. Sometimes the water 
in the pump was frozen, so that it became 
necessary to melt it by the injection of a 
red-hot bar of iron. 

Neither men nor women carry any 
thing on their heads or shoulders, but 
employ small sledges, which they push 
on before them. When they come to 
a declivity, they rest with their left hi 
and thigh on the sledge, and glide dowa 
to the bottom with a velocity which, to 
a stranger, appears both astonishing and 
frightful, guiding all the while the motion 
of the sledge with their nght foot. If 
you add to the objects which I have been 
describing, the curious appearance of the 
raany different peligses that are worn 
with the fur on the outside, you will ima- 
gine what a striking scene the streets of 
Stockholm present in winter to a foreign- 
er, especially to one that came from the 
southern part of Europe.’ 

QUINQUAGESIMA SUNDAY, FEB. I. 

The institution of this and the two 
poe Sundays cannot be traced 

igher than the beginning of the sixth or 
the close of the fifth century. * When 
the words Septuagesima, Sexagesiina, 
and Quinquagesima (seventieth, sixtieth, 
and fiftieth), were first applied to denote 
these three Sundays, the season of Leat 
had generally been extended to a fast of 
six weeks, that is thirty-six days, not 
reckoning the Sundays, svhich were al- 
ways celebrated as festivals.” 


Explanation of Saints’ Days, obscure Customs, &c. 
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PURIFICATION OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN 
MARY, OR CANDLEMAS, FEB. 2. 

Tus festival is of high antiquity, and 
the antient Christians observed it by us- 
ing a great number of lights ; in remem- 
brance, as it is supposed, of our blessed 
Saviour's being declared by Simeon, to 
be a light to lighten the Gentiles, This 
practice continued in England till the 
second year of Edward the Sixth, whea 
Archbishop Cranmer forbade it by or- 
der of the then privy-council. And 
hence the name of Candlemas Day. 
The Greeks call this festival Hypante, 
which signifies the meeting, use 
Simeon and Anna met our Lord in the 
Temple on this day. The candles car- 
tried about on this day, were blessed by 
the priests. 

bis'day is called ‘ Christ’s Presen- 
tation,’ ‘ the holiday af Saint Simeon, 
and in the north of England, the ‘ Wives 
Feast Day.’ At Rippon, on the Sun- 
day before Candlemas Day, the Colle- 
giate Church is still oné,contioued blaze 
of light all the afternoon, an immense 
number of candles being burnt before it. 

SAINT BLASE, FRB. 3. 

He was bishop of Sebaste in Armenia, 
and suffered martyrdom in 316, under 
the persecution of Licinius, by command 
of Agricolaus, aaah of Cappadocia 
and the lesser Armenia. His festival » 
kept a holiday in the Greek church on 
the 1lth’of February. In the holy 
wars his relics were dispersed over the 
West, and his veneration was propaga!- 
ed by many mi-aculous cures, especially 
of sore throats. He is the principal pat- 
ron of the commonwealth of Ragusa. 
No other reason than the great devotion 
of the people to this celebrated martyr 
of the church, scems to bave given ovcé- 
sion to the wool-combers to choose him 
the titular patron of their profession ; 
and his festival is still kept by them 2 
Norwich with a solemn guild. Perhaps 
the iron combs, with which he is said to 
have been tormented, gave rise to tls 
choice. 

SHROVE TUESDAY, FEB. 3. 

This day is also called ‘ Fasterns 
Fen’ and Pancake Tuesday. Shrore ts 
the preterite of shrive, an antiquated 
word which signifies to hear or make 
confession. On this day it was usoal 
for the people to confess, that they might 
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be the better prepared for the observation 


of the ensuing season of penitence, and 


for receiving the sacrament at Easter. 


It was afterwards converted into a day 
of idle sports and amusements, 

At Ludlow, there is a singular custom 
on this day. A rope of 36 yards long 
and 3 inches thick is provided at the ex- 
pense of the chamberlain or chief con- 
stable, which at three o'clock in the af. 
ternoon, is suspended at one of the mar- 
ket-house windows till the clock strikes 
four, when it is immediately thrown into 
the street by the chamberlain, and there 
seized by the hands of several hundred 
persons. On this occasion the inhabi- 
tants are divided into two parties, name- 
ly, Castle and Broud Street wards against 
those of Old Street and Corve Street, 
A scene of great tumult continues till 
one of the parties bas succeeded in pul- 
ling the rope to the extremity of one 
of the wards, 

The Popish Carnival commences from 
Twelfth day, and usually holds till Lent. 
At Rome, the Carnival lasts for nine 
days, and it is no where seen in such 
periection as at this place. Dr. Smith 
thus describes it: ‘The equipages on 
the Corso (the principal street of the 
city) di-played great magnificence, and 
a fantastic style of ornament never indul- 
ged but in Carnival time. They were 
preceded by running-footmen,and attend- 
ed by numerous servants in splendid 
liveries, The great variety of droll 
masks on foot were by far the most di- 
verting part of the scene. Here were 
numbers of coarse athletic carmen dres- 
sed as women, fanning themselves with 
a pretended delicacy and _listlessness 
highly comic, and hangiog on the arms 
of their mistresses, whose little slender fig- 
ures, strutting in breeches, made no less 
ridiculous an appearance. This kind 
of metamorphosis, on such an occasion, 
and in such a rank, is entertaining 
enough, though not, in my Opinion, to 
be tolerated in any thing like recular 
eociety. A very common character in 
these masquerades is a man dressed like 
a quaker who ruus up to every body 
making a sort of thrilling buzzing noise 
with his lips, and a very idiotic stare, 
We could not enter much into the hu- 
mour of this personage; for he never 
spoke, nor made any other noise than 
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the above. We fancied he was meant 
to burlesque our nation ; for an English- 
mun is always so dressed on the Italian 
stage, and especially as we sometimes 
saw these characters shaking one anoth- 
er violeatly by the hand, in the English 
manner caricatured. After the promen- 
ade had continued about two hours, the 
coaches were all drawn up in a row on 
each side of the street, and foot passen- 
gers either stationed between them and 
the houses, or seated on rows of chairs 
or benches on the foot-walk, which is in 
some parts raised three or four feet above 
the central pavement. A horse race 
now took place. 

‘We mixed with the motley crowd 
(continues Dr. Smith) every afternoon, 
our English clothes serving most com- 
pletely as a masquerade dress, and pro- 
curing usa number of rencounters, all of 
the facetious and good-humoured kind. 
On the last day of the Carnival, all the 
diversions were carried to the highest 
pitch, ‘The crowd was prodigious ; 
but although every body was full of 
tricks, and all distinction of ranks and 
persons laid aside, the whole passed off 
Without the least ili*behaviour, or any 
thing like a quarrel. It was the most 
good-humoured mob I ever saw. About 
dusk every body took a small lighted 
taper in their hands, and most people 
held several; happy were they wha 
could keep the greatest number lighted, 
for the amusement consisted in trying to 
extinguish each other’s candles, Some 
People carried large flambeaux. All the 
windows, and even roofs, being crowd- 
ed with spectators, and scarcely any 
body without lights, the street looked 
like a starry firmament. Below were 
many carriages parading up and down, 
much more whimsical and gaudy than 
had yet appeared, Some resembled 
triumphal cars, decked with wreathes of 
flowers and parti-coloured lamps in fes- 
toons, The company within carried tae 
pers, aad a plentiful ammunition of su- 
gar plums, with which they pelted their 
acquaintances on each side, insomuch 
that the field of action looked next 
morning as if there had been a shower 
ofsnow. ‘These carriages contained the 
first company and most elegant women 
in Rome, fantastically dressed, but gen- 
erally unmasked. They were open to 
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the jokes and compliments of any body 
who chose to stand on the steps of their 
coach doors, which were very low, and 
the ladies were not backward in repartee. 
When they bad no answer ready, a 
volley of sugar-plums generally repulsed 
their besiegers. The ranks on the rais- 
ed footway, and the crowd below, were 
in a continual roar of laughter, some 
with effusions of real humour. A few 
fire-works were exhibited. On the 
whole, we were highly entertained with 
this grotesque amusement, and could not 
but admire the perfect good-nature of 
the people, who could carry off such a 
‘scene without the least disorder.’ 

ASH WEDNESDAY, OR LENT, FEB. 4. 

The most rational and christian-like 
way of spending Lent, says Herrick, is 
not to show 


« A downcast look, and sowre. 
“No; "tis a fast to dole 
“Th 


% Ie is to fast from strife, 
“ From old debate, 
* And hate ; 
“ To circumcise thy life. 
“ To show a heart grief-rent ; 
“ To starve thy sin, , 


* Not din 3 
“ And that’s to keep thy Lent.” 

Lent is not of apostolic institution, nor 
was it known in the earlier ages of the 
Christian church. This day was former- 
ly called Caput Jejunii, the head of the 
fast, and Dies Cinerum, or Ash-Wed- 
nesday. The latter appellation is deriv- 
ed from the following custom in the dis- 
cipline of the ancient church. On the 
first day of Lent the penitents were to 
present themselves before the bishop, 
clothed in sackcloth, with naked feet, and 
eyes fixed upon the ground, in the pres- 
ence of the principal part of the olergy 
belonging to his diocese, who were 
to be judges of the sincerity of their 
repeataoce. When these were introdu- 
ced in procession into church, the bishop 
and the clergy, all in tears, repeated the 
seven penetential psalms. Then rising 
from prayers, they threw ashes upon 
them, and covered their heads with sack- 
clath ; declaring to them, with deep 


sighs, that as Adam was thrown out of 


Paradise, so they must be driven from the 
church. The bishop now commanded 
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in the sweat of thy brows shalt thou eat 


bread. This penance was renewed on 
the Sanday following, when the sacra- 
ment was administered. ‘The most an- 
cient manner of observing Lent was ts 
refrain from all food till the evening : 
for the change of diet, as of flesh for fish, 
was not by the ancients, accounted a fast: 
~ It is still a custom with some old peo- 
ple to wear black during Lent. 


SAINT AGATHIA, FEB. 5. 
St. Agatha suffered martyrdom under 
Decius io the year 251. 


FEB. 8, 1587.—MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS 
BEHEADED. 

This beautiful, accomplished, inter- 
esting, and unfortunate woman, after be- 
ing ranked among the most abandoned 
of her sex for nearly two centuries, owing 
to the envy and malice of her rival 
cousin and sister, Queen Elizabeth, has 
at length found champions io Mr. Good- 
oll, Mr. Tytler, and Mr. W hitoker, who 
have vindicated her character, and shown, 
that, if, in some respects, she was impru- 
dent,—yet that she is more to be pitied 
than censured, and more pure than her 
calumniators,—and that one of her 
greatest errors was confiding in her who 
was seeking her fife. 

On Tuesday the 7th of February, the 
earls of Shrewsbury and Kent arrived at 
Fotheringay, and, demanding access to 
the queen, read in her presence the 
warrant for execution, and required her 
to prepare to die next morning. Mary 
heard them to the end without emotion, 
and crossing herself in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost, ‘That soul,’ said she, ‘is not 
worthy of the joys of heaven, which re- 
pines because the hody must endure the 
stroke of the executioner ; and though I 


did not expect that the queen of England 


would set the first example of violating 
the sacred person ofa sovereigo prince, | 
willingly submitto that which Providence 
hus decreed to be my lot ;’ and laying 
her hand.on a Bible, which happened 
to be near her, she solemnly protested 
that she was innocent of that conspirecy 
which Babington had carried on against 
Elizabeth’s hfe. She thea mentio 


the proper officers to turn them out of the requests contained in her letter to 
the cburch-doors ; and all the clergy fol- Ekzabeth, but obtained no satisfactory 


lowed, repeating that cyrse upon Adam, 


answer, Shé,entreated, with perticular 
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earnestness, that now, in her last moments, 
her almoner might be suffered to-atrend 
her, and that she might enjoy the con- 
solation of those pious institutions pre- 
scribed by her religion. Even this 
favour, which is usually granted to the 
Vilest criminal, was absolutely denied. 
Her attendants, during this conver- 
sation, were bathed in tears, and, thouglf 
overawed by the presence of thetwo earls, 
with difficulty suppressed their anguish ; 
but no sooner did Kent and Shrewsbury 
withdraw, than they ran to their mistress, 
and burst out into the most passionate 
expressions of tenderness and sorrow. 
Mary, however, not only retained per- 
fect composure of mind, but endeavoured 
to moderate their excessive grief; and 
falling on ber knees, with all her domes- 
tics around her, she thanked heaven that 
her sufferings were now so near an end, 
and prayed that she might be enabled to 
endure what still remained with decency 
and with fortitude. The greater part of 
the evening she employed in settling her 
worldly affairs. She wrote her testament 
with her own band. Her money, ber 
jewels, and her clothes, she distnbuted 
among her servants, according to their 
rank or merit. Ste wrote a short letter 
to the King of France, and another to 
the Duke of Guise, full of tender but 
magnanimous sentiments, and recom- 
mended her soul to their prayers, and 
her afflicted servants to their protection. 
At supper she ate temperately, as usual, 
and conversed not only with ease, but 
with cheerfulness; she drank to every 
one of her servants, and asked their for- 
giveness, if ever she had failed in any part 
of her duty towards them. At her 
wonted time she went to bed, and slept 
calmly afew hours. Early in the morn- 
ing she retired into her closet, and em- 
ployed a considerable time in devotion. 
At eight o'clock the high sheriff and his 
officers entered her chamber, and found 
ber still kneeling at the altar, She im- 
mediately started up, and with a majes- 
tic mien, aad a countenance undiamayed, 
and even cheerful, advanced towards 
the place of execution, leaning on two of 
Paulet’s attendants, She was dressed in 
a mourning habit, but with an elegance 
and splendour which she had long laid 
aside, except on a few festival days. An 
agnus dei hung by a pomander chain at 
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her neck ; her bends at her girdle; and 
in her hand she carried a crucifix of 
wwory. At the foot of the stairs the two 
earls, attended by several gentlemen from 
the neighbouring counties, received her; 
and there Sir Andrew Melvil, the master 
of her househuld, who had been secluded 
for some weeks from her presence, was 
permitted to take his last farewel. At 
the sight of a mistress whom he tenderly 
loved, in such a situation, he melted into 
tears ; and ashe was bewailing her con- 
dition, and complaining of his own hard 
fate, in being appointed to carry the ac- 
count of such a mournful event into 
Scotland, Mary replied, ‘W not, 
good Melvil: there is at present ‘great 
cause for rejoicing. Thou shalt this day 
see Mary Stewart delivered from all her 
cares, and such ao end put to her tedious 
sufferings as sbe has long expected, 
Bear witness that I die constant in my 
religion; firm in my fidelity towards 
Scotland ; and unchanged in my affection 
to France. Commend me to my son. 
Tell bim Ihave done nothing injurious 
to his kingdom, to his honour, or to his 
rights; and God forgive all those who 
have thirsted without cause,for my bicod.’ 

With much difficulty, and after many 
entreaties, she prevailed on the two earls 
to allow Melvil, together with three of 
her men-servants and two of her maida, 
to attend her to the scaffold. It was 
erected in the same hall where sie had 
been tried, raised a little above the floor, 
and -covered, as well as the chair. the 
cushion, and block, with black cloth. 
Mary mounted the steps with alacrity, 
beheld all this apparatus of death with 
an unaltered countenance, and, signing 
herzelf with the cross, she sat dowo in 
the chair, Beale read the warrant for 
execution with a loud voice, to which 
she listened with a carcless air, and hke 
one occupied in other thoughts, Then 
the Dean of Peterborongh hegan a 
devout discourse, suitable to her present 
condition, and offered up prayers to 
heaven in her behalf; but she declared 
that she could not in conscienee hearken 
to the one, nor join with the ather, and, 
falling on, her knees, repeated a J.utin 
prayer. When the dean had finished 
hix devotions, she, with an audible voice, 
and in the English tongue, recommenced 
unto God the afflicted state of thelchurch, 
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and prayed for prosperity to her son, and 
for a long life and peaceable reiga to 
Elizabeth. She declared that she hoped 
for mercy only through the death of 
Christ, at the foot of whose image she 
now willingly shed her blood; and, 
lifting up and kissing the crucifix, she 
thus addressed it: ‘As thy arms, O 
Jesus, were extended on the cross; so 
with the outstretched arms of thy mercy 
seceive me, and forgive my sins!’ 

She then prepared for the block, by 
takingoff her veil and upper garments ; 
and ove of the executioners rudely en- 
deavouring to assist, she gently checked 
him, and said, with a smile, that she had 
not been accustomed to undress before 
so many spectators, nor to be served by 
such valets. With calm but undaunted 
fortitude she laid her neck on the block ; 
and while oneexecutioner held her hands, 
the other, at the second stroke, cut off 
her head, which, falling out of its attire, 
discovered her hair already grown quite 
grey with cares and sorrows. ‘The exe- 
cutioner held it up still streaming with 
blood, and the dean erying out, ‘So 
perish all Queen Elizabeth’s enemies,’ 
the Earl of Kent alone answered, Amen. 
The rest of the spectators continued 
silent, and drowned in tears; being in- 
capable at that moment of any other sen- 
timents but those of pity or admiration.* 

FEB.9,1555,—BISHOP HOOPER BURNT. 

This venerable man, one of the first 
victims of the ‘bloody Mary,’ was sent 
under the guard of a troop of horse 
towards Gloucester, where it was deter- 
mined that he should be burnt in the 
midst of his affectionate and sorrowful 
flock. Being led to the stake, he was 
not suffered to speak to the weeping 
crowd, and was there used in the most 
barlarous manner; for the fire being 
made of green wood, his lower limbs 
were slowly consumed, while his vitals 
were unaffected, and he underwent the 
most dreadful torments for above three 
quarters of an hour. He bore them, 
however, with admirable patience and 
fortitude, and the last words which he 
was able to utter were, ‘ Lord Jesus, 
receive my spirit!’ 

FEB. 10, 1430.—GOLDEN FLUECE. 

This order was instituted by Philip 


the Good, Duke of Burgundy, in honour 
* Rubertsom 
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of a lady of Bruges, to whom he was at- 
tached. 
EMBER WEEK, FEB. 11. 

The Ember days are the Wednesday, 
Friday, and Saturday after the first Sun- 
day in Lent, and after the 13th of De- 
cember. It is enjoined by a canon of the 
church, ‘ that Deacons and Ministers be 
ordained but only on the Sundays 1mme- 
diately following these Ember feasts.’ 

SAINT VALENTINE, FEB. 14. 

_ Valentine was an antient presbyter of 
the church: he suffered martyrdom 10 
the persecution under Claudius II, at 
Rome; being beaten with clubs, and 
then beheaded, about the year 270. 

“ The day Saint Valentine, 
When maids are brisk, and at the break of day 
Start up and turn their pillows, curious all 
To know what happy swain the fates provide 
A mate for life. ‘Then follows thick discharge 
Of true-love knots and sonnets nice!y penned, 
But to the learned critic’s eye po verse, 
But prose distracted.”* HURDIs, 

The tirst inventor of this custom (ob- 
serves Mr. Hutchinson) must have been 
some benevolent female, who studied to 
encourage the intercourse of the sexes ; 
for by such means intimacies might arise, 
productive of love and marriage engage- 
ments: or otherwise the first desiga of 
those lots was, that those who shared im 
the dances, and diversions, might have 
their proper partners assigned, without 
hazarding the confusion and displeasure 


which must necessarily arise in the lib- 


erty of choice. 


® The following beautiful stanzas by Mrs. Robansom 
are an exception, 
No tales of love to you I send, 
No hidden flame discover, 

I glory in the nanne‘of friend, 

iselaiming that oflover. 
And now, while each fond sighing youth 
Repeats his vows of love and truth, 
Attend to this advice of mmne— 

. With caution choose a Valentine, 


Heed not the fop, who loves himself, 
Nor let the rake your love obtain, 
Choose not the miser for his pel! 
‘The drunkard heed with coid disdain 3 
The profligate with caution shun, 
His race of ruin soon is run : 
‘Yo none of these your heart incline, 
Nor chvose from them a Falentine. 


But should some generous youth ap ° 
Whose honest ond is void of art, teas 
Who shall his Maker's laws revere, 
And serve nm with a willing heart ; 
Who owns fair Virtue for his cuide, 
Nor from her precepts turns aside ; 
To himat once vour heart resign, 
And bless your faithful Valentine, 


Thouch in this wilderness below 
You still imperfect bliss shall find, 
Yet such a fricnd will share cach woe, 
And bid you be to Heaven resigned: 
‘ While Faith unfolds the radiant prize, 
= And Hope still points beyond the shies, 
At life’s dark storms vou'll not repine, 
Bat bless the day of Haientiue. 
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From the Literary Gazette, Oct. 18, 1817. 
GUY LUSIGNAN. 


‘The Moslem Bridal Song, in our last Number 
having excited much admiration, we have 
great pleasure in presenting our readers with 
the following not unworthy compxnion to 
it, from the same distinguished pen 


OOK on that bed,-—-the fetter bung 
Abover—the mat across it flup 


deep, 

That fallen nostril, lip like stone, 

‘Tell that he’s clay, dust, air,—is gone ! 
This was some Outcast, sent in scorn 
Among life’s strugglers—to be born-— 
A thing, to totter on, a slave, 

Till chance unloosed him for the grave! 


He was a King ln--aye, come and gaze 
On the old man! There lived a blaze 
OF glory in the eye-ball hid 

Reneath the pall of that dark lid ; 
There sate upon that pallid brow 
A crown! but earth no more ghal! know 
The lustre of thy diadem--- . 

City of God! Jerusalem ! 

His life was spleadid toil, he bound 

No roses in the golden round ; 

His hands are scarred s-~-Not all the stain 
Of fetters,— Ascalon’s red lain, 

‘Fhe lem mother’s how! can tell, ; 
Before whose lance her first-born fell ; 

And thicker scars are on his breast, 

But lift not now that peasant vest 5 

Be reverent to the o} » the braye, 

he champion of the Saviour’s grave! 

«et be had joy before he died-— 

Oue bright, swift gleam of love and pride. 
Like visions seut to gild the gloum, 

Ere the pale martyr met the tomb, 

ile saw his royal infants,—-felt 

Lhe warrior and the beauty melt 

fo his weak arms 3---Karth had no more ge~- 
Blessing he died---his course was o'er! 

Petct. 
oo, 


~ 


Fron; the Gentleman's Magazine. 
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Lo @ Bird, that haunted the waters of Lacxen, 
on the Winter. By Lord Tauavow. 


MELANCHOLY bird, a winter's day, 
Thou standest by the margin of the 


poul ; 
And taught by God, dost thy whole being 
chool 


schoo 
‘To Patience, whieb all evil can allay: 
€iud has appointed thee the fish thy prey ;__ 
And giv’n thyself a lesson to the tool 
Untbrifty, to submit to moral rule, 
And his nothinking course by thee to weigh, 
There need not schools nor the professor’s 
chair, 
Though these be good, trac wisdom to in» 
past; 


. | . 


He, who has not enoogh, for these to spare, 
Of time, or gold, may yet amend his heart, 
And van bis soul, by brooks, and rivers 
air ; 
Nature is wae wise in every part. 
ct 


as 


From the European Magazine. 
THE PEARL ISLAND 
4 PRAGMENT. 
By the author of the “ Legends of I.ampidosa,” &cfP 


A au sun looks from his tent of gold 
On Caspia’s waters calm and cold, 
And on that g itt’ring bark that greets 
The south-gale with its store of sweets, 
Like the pay raft to ocean’s king 
Maldivia's feagrant offering :—~- 
Alone it comes—a fragrant boat 
Rich with a thonsand painted flow’rs 
rom the sweet depths of Persian bow’ra, 
And that most precious amber kept 
From tears by faithful sea-doves wept. 
Slowly and safe its treasures float, 
Tho’ helmless and without a guide 
It skims along the sparklin tide, 
As the bright taper fed wit balm, 
That maids send when the sea is 
Glides in a cocoa’s perfam'd shell 
With sweets (as Georgian legends tell), 
To trace a wand’ ring lover's track, 
And tempt the waves to urge him back. 
But in that feating cradle lies 


A maid, whose blue half-opening eyes 


Might seem the buds of Paradise, 
Wheace guardian Peris come to cull 
The dews that virzin sleepers lull.--- - 
She smiles, and where her cheek reposes 
A blush steals o’er the silver roses ; 
And the soft clioging jasmine keeps ° 
Her balmy breathing while she sleeps. 
It is the Spirit of Peace !----and where 
Will this sweet bark its treasure bear 2 
It rests not in the golden bay 

Where Caspia’s secret treasures lay, 

Nor where the laughing sea-maids light 
With insect-lamps the glowing waves 
That glide above their diamond caves, 

Till the rich surface burns more bright 
Than that fam’d crystal pavement spread 
a ems, for Saba’s queen te tread. 

sut Peace, @ spirit pare and fair, 
finds not her promis’d haven there 3 

The demon of the death-mnie dwells 
In that false bay of floati gold ; 

And Pleasure’s syren daughters hold 
in those glassy cells,-—- 


Beneath the =P sea’s mirror green, | 
Where spiry roofs and trellis’d walls, 
And the long pomp of pillared halls, 
m like some eastern forest's pride, 

By emeralds mock'd below the tide 3 
Or like Formosa’s kindred isle, 
Stol’n by an envious sea-maid’s guile, 
NVith gems in many a column’d heap,. 

o tempt the diver to the deep. 

But the mild Spirit rests not there, . 
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For that sunk city is the wreck 
Of glorious pomp, which war-tiends deck 
he feariess venturer to snare, 
Who midst those glitt’ ring wrecks shall perish, 
Where only mimic palw-trees fuurish, — - 
Or snatch ambition's prize to gem 
His thankless monarch’s diadem. 
Far, far from thence the mild waves carl, 
Where softly swells the Isle of Pearl, 
The white iste of the blissfai west, 
The bome of spirits pure and blest. 
Nor gold,.bor incense, nor the flow’rs 
That tempt food Sloth in fadivg bow’rs, 
Dwell on that shore ; but all animes fair, 
Gentle, and pure, are treasur'd there. 
The hearts of mothers, aud the dreams 
Of Innocence when life is young ; 
The first rich radiant bape that gleams 
On the proad bard whose harp is strung 
/ _In honouc’s praise 5 and that sweet thought 
t longest, deepest, richest lies 
n souls whose secret sacrifice 
Is by the shining world anbuaght :-— 
* And sisters’ loves, and those dear cares 
That give puternal Age repose 5 
And the bland charities that close 
The silver veil weak Nature wears, 
All shrin’d within this boly bound, 
Pure in eternal light are tound. 
The boat is moor’'d—the Seraph-maid 
On this blest isle has found a shade 
Beneath the bow'r of Charity, 
That like the balsam-raining t:ce 
Sheds life and freshness on whate'er 
Blooms its ambrosia! shadow near ; 
And there to mortal eyes unknown 
Peace builds her everlasting throne— 
Bat often o’er that sammer-tide, 
W thout a helm, withoat a guide, 
‘Youth's boat of flow’rs returns again 
Tu seck the Isle of Pearl® in vain. V. 
October 1817. 
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From the Eclectie Review. 


THE SOLDIER’S WIDOW 
AT THE GRAVE OF HER ONLY CRILD. 
By Miss D. P. Campnete. 


“ [ vain for me may eammer’s glow 
Make bloomiog natare smile 
In vain may all the charms of spring 
Adorn oar happy isle. 


In vain for me may zephyrs kiss 
The lily’s spotless breast ; 

In vain for me the blushing rose 
In beauty’s garb be dress’d ; 


Jn vain for me may pebbly brooks 
Aad wiodiog streamlets run 3 
In vain for me the rising morn, 
In vain the setting sua. 


sg Fabel is yonder little grave, 
y all its narrow space ; 
My only child reposes there, 

Lock d in Death’s cold embrace. 


” 


Yet peate is thine, sweet innocent ! 
By care nor grief o, press’d 3 

Thou sleep’st regardicss of the pangs 
That rend thy mother’s breast. 


* The Islet ence known to mariners Ly this name, 
aaid to have disappeared, i , 


Pa 


' 
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Unconscious babe! I would not wish 
Thy deep repose to break ; 

Better in peace to slumber there, 
Than like thy mother wake. 


. Preeu ons sleep oa, my darling babe ! 


Heaven's resistiess voice 
Shall rouse the slumb'rers of the tomb, 
And bid thy sual rejoice. 


"Sweet child | thine infant eyes had scarce 


Beheld life’s op’ning dawa, 
Thana thoa wert fatherie:s, aud I 
A widow left to mourn. 


Nor e’en the last sad grief was giv’, 
His dying form to see ; 

He fell apon a foreign shore, 
Unwept by all but me. 


Henry ! thy nature suited ill 
The battle’s stormy rage-—~ 
Then wherefore go, my enly leve, 
The bloody war to wage 


How happier I, didst thea repose 
Beside our infant son, 

Than buried thas in field of strife, 
Where bloody deeds were done. 


Bat, ab ! to Heav'n’s eternal throne 
My ceaseless prayer sball rise, 
That yet our parted souls may meet 
In yonder blissful skies.” 
She paus’d—-for now the glimm’ring cast 
Distarb’d the eeaeiy. 3 oom 5 : 
Then slowly songht with bleeding beart 
He: chang’d aod cheerless home. 


Ce 
From the Monthly Review, October 1617. 


ODE TO MEMORY. 
BY Henry NEELE. 
* Man gtveth up the ghost, and where is he 3°" 


JOB V« 
A ND wherc is he? not by the side 
Whose every want he loved to tend g 

Not o’er those valleys wandering wide, 

Where, sweetly lost, he oft would wend 
That form belov’d he marks no more, 

Those scenes admired no more shall see , 
Those scenes are lovely as before, 

And she as fair ;—but where is he ? 


No, no, the radiance is not dim, 
That used to gild his favourite hill, 

The pleasures that were dear to him, 
Are dear to life and nature still ; 

But ah ! his home is not as fair, 
Neglected must his gardens be, 

The lilies droop and wither there, 
And seem to whisper, “ where is he ?” 


His was the pomp, the crowded hall, 
Bat where is now this proud display ? 
His riches, honoars, pleasures.all = 
Desire could frame ;---but where are they 2? 
And he, as some tall rock that stands 
Protected by the circling sea, 
Surrounded by admiring bands, 
Seem’d proudly strong—and where is he 2 


The charch-yard bears an added stone, 
The fire-side shows a vacant chair, 
Here sadness iwetls and weeps alone, 
And death displays his banner there ; 
The life is gone, the breath has fled, 
Aad wht has been no mere shall be ; 
The well-known form, the welcome tread, 
Ob where are they, and where ishe? = - 
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BOSTON, FEBRUARY 14, 1818. 


(VOL. II. 


ON THE MODERN POETS.—WALTER SCOTT. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette, 


I NOW come to the consideration of 
Mr. Scott’s works. ‘These were the 
Jeaders in that deterioratedstyle of poetry, 
which has driven back our language to 
all its primitive impurities, and has given 
us a species of non-descript tale, appa- 
rently epic, but in reality a medley par- 
taking of the old ballad and the modern 
novel. 
the novelty of the design itself, brought 

uartos of jingle into infinite request ; 
the prose romance was abandoned, the 
Minerva press outwitted, and all ran to 
purchase those huge charming volumes, 
which contained cantos instead of chap- 
ters. All this went on extremely well, 
for atime. No age was so great as the 
present, and Mr. Scott tinkled to the 
tune of thousands per tome. But novelty, 
as its name evinces, is very short-lived, 
and capricious taste, that first stands 
forth its protector, ultimately becomes 
its murderer. On a sudden, there arose 
in the opposite quarter of the heavens, 
another luminary, who, for his hour, was 
Lord of the ascendant. Deep, intense, 
metaphysical, and unaccommodating, he 
opposed profundity to prattle, and taught 
the torrent of his eloquence to roar down 
the purling of the rival streams. With 
equal, though not always similar blem- 
shes, he displayed energies which his 
precureor could not; and in fine, by a 


few gloomy, misanthropical, gigantic 
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efforts, struck the agreeable despot from 
his throne. To quartos of lightness, 
have succeeded pamphlets of sublimity ; 
and the Lay of the last Minstrel, (literally 
speaking) has outdone, in public estima- 
tion, the lay which goes by that name. 
But how could Mr. Scott expect per- 
petual patronage, since caprice and pre- 


The genius of its inventor, and judice had already gone so far as to ex- 


communicate even a Pope and a Dryden? 
And what better can Lord Byron himself 
expect, whenever some other poet, with 
a coinplete new set of graces, shall make 
his appearance? The fact is this. The 
public may veer, and the censar may 
rail, aud the writer may suffer ; but true 
genius will rise triumphant from its fall 
atlast. Even its own errors affect, in a 
very slight degree, its ultimate fate. 
Though weeds are sometimes twisted 
among its laurels, it still continues to 
shoot forth its immortal rays from be- 
neath them. 

Certainly, there have seldom been twa 
cotemporary poets, whose leading char- 
acteristics are so dissimilar as those of 
Mr. Scott and Lord Byron. Ease, grace, 
& perpetual flow, and an unfailing vivaci- 
ty, distinguishes the former, Hardness, 
inflexible force, abrupt and short senten- 
ces, and an almost undeviating gloomi- 
ness, are the attributes of the latter. The 
one is sometimes feeble, in consequence 
of redundancy; the other is often ob- 
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scure, in consequence of compression. 
We quote a passuge trom the one, and a 
line from tbe other ;——the passage, for its 
beautiful thought, elegantly, though per- 
haps needlessly, protracted—the line, for 
its strong meaning, tersely, though per- 
haps uncouthly, exyressed. The one 
excels io delineating external nature; the 
Othe ip laying bare, as he himself ex- 
presses it, “that living sepulchre, the na- 
ked heart.” In the one, we have various 
characters, sketches with a rapid pencil, 
and brought out dramatically. In the 
other, we have but few ; and the pecu- 
liar traits of these few, are detailed to us 
with such curious minuteness, that their 
subsequent actions become, not so much 
the means by which we are made ac- 
quainted with those traits, as the proofs 
by which we may substantiate the accu- 
racy of our previous information respect- 
ing them. The poetry of Mr. Scott is 
much more mellifluous than that of Lord 
Byron, and has not so many loose and 
Weak lines ; but it is somewhat strange, 
that he does not at all succeed in the pen- 


Walter Scolt,—Southey’s Brazil. 
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tameter, while Lord Byron wields it, 
when he pleases, with a most masterly 
hand. 

I have thus endeavoured to compare 
these emitent poets, and to show, that 
each has his own peculiar excellencies, 
Their errors are mutual, so far as regards 
the prevailing pedantries and affectations: 
and it must be confessed, that both of 
them have done much injury to the pub- 
lic taste. In casting off the trammels of 
Itulian concetti and French tameness, 
they bave rioted in their new-found lib- 
erty, till it has degenerated into licen- 
tiousness. Mr, Scott is, however, -the 
older and the greater offender: and he 


is at this moment, learning, by the revul- 


sion of that public taste, which he had 
himself excited and upheld, the disagree- 
uble, but I trust, salutary lesson, that n0 


poetry will long retain its ascendancy in 


popular favour, unless it be written in the 
dialect of the times, and with all the pus 
rity which an improved language will 
permit. 


SSS eee ————— 
SOUTHEY’S HISTORY OF BRAZIL. 


From the European Magazine, 


THE HISTORY OF BRAZIL. PART If. BY ROBERT SOUTREY. 


[To those who are acquainted with the former part of marching mid-deep in water ; but the 
this Work, it will scarcely be necessary to observe, flood Continued to rise, and compelled 


that it affords a fund of information and entertain- them to take to the trees for safety. The 
ment. The historical fucts arv well connected, and 


the dryness of historical detail is relieved notonly by Storm increased, the rain continued, and 
curious anecdotes and biographical sketches, but by the inundation augmented ; and among 
those minute and picturesque descriptions in which the beasts and reptiles whom the waters 


Mr. Southey is confessedly pre-eminent, . had surprized, o.1e of the buge American 
The most interesting part of the Work relates to the serpent roached t 
Progress of the Jesuits in South America, from their ~ S POIs app oached he tree upon wh ch 


first adventurous achievements, as itinerant mission- Ortega and his catechist bad taken re: 
arics, to the final cstablishmentof a well-organized fuge, and coiling round one of the bran- 
system of Theocracy. ches, began to ascend, while they fully 
The history of one of their perilous pilgrimages is expected to be devoured, having neither 
given by Mr, Southey with his usual vivacity of de- means of escape nor of defence: the 

scription. ] ‘ é : 
branch by which he sought to lift himself 


QRTEGA and Filds continued many broke under his weight, and the monster | 


years in Guayra, itinerating among swam off. But though they were thus 
the savages, In one of these excursions delivered from this danger, their situation 
the former was caught by a sudden was truly dreadful: two days passed, 
‘flood between two rivers; both over- and in the middle of the second night 
flowed, and presently the whole plain one of the Indians came Swimming to- 
had the appearance of one boundless wards the tree by the lightning’s hight, 
Jake. The missionary and the party of and called to Ortega, telling bim that six 
Neophytes who accompanied him were of his companions were at the point of 
used to inconveniences of this kind, and death; they who had not yet been bap- 
thought to escape, as heretofore, with tized intreated him to baptize them, and 
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those who had received that sacrament 
requested absolution ere they died. ‘I'he 
Jesuit fastened bis catechist to the bough 
by which he held, theo let himself down 
into the water, and swam to periorm 
these ollices ; he had scarcely completed 
them before five of these poor people 
_ dropt and sunk: and when he got back 
to his own tree the water had reached 
the neck of his catechist, whom he had 
now to untie, and help him to gain a 
higher branch. The flood, however, 
now began to abate. Ortega, in swim- 
ming among the thorny boughs, received 
a wound in bis ieg, which was never 
thoroughly healed during the two and 
twenty years that he survived this dread- 
ful adventure. 


[Of the government established by the 
Jesuits, and the discipline imposed on 
the Indians, Mr. Southey has furnished 
@ copious, and we believe a faithful, state- 
ment; it was obviously calculated to 
preserve them in a state of ignorance 
and subordivation. ‘To arrest the pas- 
sions was the great ovject oi their spi- 
ritual governours ; early marriages were 
universal, but the change ot state pro- 
duced no accession of care. | 


An Indian of the Reductions never 
knew, during his whole progress from 
the cradle to the grave, what it was to 
take thought for the morrow: all! his 
duties were comprized in obedience. 
The strictest discipline soon becomes 
tolerable when it is certain and immuta- 
ble ;—that of the Jesuits extended to 
every thing, but it was neither capricious 
nor oppressive. The children were 
considered as belonging to the commu- 
nity; they lived with their parents, that 
the course of natural affection might not 
be interrupted ; but their education was 
a public duty. Early in the morning 
the bell summoned them to church, 
where, having prayed and been examined 
in the catechism, they heard mass ; their 
breaktast was then given them at the 
Rector’s from the public stores; after 
which they were led by an elder, who 
acted both as overseer and censor, to 
their daily occupations. From the 
earliest age the sexes were separated ; 
they did not even enter the church by 
the same door, nor did woman or girl 
_ ever set foot within the Jesuit’s house. 
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The business of the young girls was to 
gather the cotton, and drive away birds 
from the field, The boys were employ- 
ed in weeding, keeping the roads in order, 
and other tasks suited to their strength. 

Those children who by the manner 
in which they repeated morning and 
evening their prayers and catechism, 
were thought to give promise of a good 
voice, were instructed in reading, writ- 
ing, and music, and made choristers ; 
there were usually about thirty im 4 
Reduction: this was an honour which 
parents greatly coveted for their children. 
Except these choristers, only thosé 
children were taught to read and write 
who were designed for public officers, 
servants of the church, or for medical 
practice; and they were principally 
chosen from the families of the Caciques 
and chief persons of the town,—for amid 
this pertect equality_of goods, there was 
an inequality of rank, as well as office. 
The Cacique retained his title, and some 
appearance of distinction, and was ex- 
empt trom tribute. 

qual care was taken to employ and 
to amuse the people; and for the latter 
purpose, a religion which consisted so 
much of externals afforded excelicnt 
means, It was soon discovered that the 
Indians possessed a remarkable aptitude 
for music, 

Having also, like the Chinese, an 
admirable ingenuity in imitating what- 
ever was laid betore them, they tnade all 
kinds of musical instruments: the Jute, 
guitarre, harp, violin, violiucello, sack- 
but, cornet, oboe, spinette, and organ, 
were found among them ; and the cho- 
ral part of the church service excited the 
admiration and astonishment of all Eu- 
ropeons who visited the Reductions. 

In dancing, according to the ordinary 
manner, the Jesuits saw as many dangers 
as tlie old Albigenses, or the Quakers in 
latter times; and like them, perhaps, 
believed that the paces of a promiscuous 
dance were so many steps toward Hell. 
But they knew that to this also the 
Indians had a strong propensity, ang 
therefore they made dancing a part of all 
their religions festivities, © Boys and 
youths were the performers; the grown 
men and all the females assi-ted only as 
spectators, apart from each other; the 
great square was the place, and the Rec- 
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tor and his Coadjutor were seated in the 
church-porch to preside at thé solemnity. 
The performances were dramatic figure- 
dances, for which the Catholic mythology 
furnished subjects in abundance. Some- 
times they were in honour of the Virgin, 
whose flags and banners were then 
brought forth ; each of the dancers bore 
a letter of her name upon a shield, and 
in the evolutions of the dance the whole 
were brought together and displayed in 
their just order: at intervals they stopt 
before her image, and bowed their heads 
to the ground. Sometimes they repre- 
‘sented a battle between Christians and 
Moors, always to the proper discomfiture 
of the Misbelievers. The Three Kings 
of the East formed the subject of another 
favourite pageant; the Nativity of 
another; but that which perhaps gave 
most delight was the battle between 
Michael and the Dragon, with all his 
imps. These stories were sometimes 
represented in the form of Autos, or 
Sacred Plays (like the mysteries of our 
ancient drama), in which no female 
actors were admitted. 

One great festival in every Reduction 
was the day of its tutelar saint, when the 
boys represented religious dramas ; the 
inhabitants of the nearest Reductions 
were invited, and by means of these 
visits a cheerful and friendly intercourse 
was maintained. But here, as in most 
other Catholic countries, the most splen- 
did spectacle was that which, in the 
naked monstrosity of Romish superstition, 
is called the Procession of the Body of 
God! On this day the houses were hung 
with the best productions of the Guarani 
loom, interspersed with rich feather- 
works, garlands, and festoons of flowers. 
The whole line of the procession was 
covered with mats, and strewn with 
flowers and fragrant herbs. Arches were 
erected of branches wreathed with 
flowers, and birds were fastened to them 
by strings of such length as allowed them 
to fly from bough to bough, and display 
@ plumage more gorgeous than the richest 

roduce of the vegetable world. Wild 
ts were secured beside the way, and 
large vessels of water placed at intervals, 
in which there were the finest fish, that 
all creatures might thus by their repre- 
sentatives render homage to the present 


Creator! The game which had been 
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killed for the feast made a part of the 
spectacle. Seed reserved for the next 
sowing was brought forth to receive a 
blessing, and the first fruits of the harvest 
as an offering. The flour-and-water 
object of Romish idolatry went first, 
under acanopy, which was borne by the 
Cacique and the chief magistrates of the 
town: the royal standard came next: 
then followed the male inhabitaats ia 
military. array, horse and foot, with their 
banners. There was an altar at the head 
of every street; the sacrament stopped 
at each, while a mottetto, or anthem, 
was sung ; and the howling of the beasts 
assorted strangely with these strains, and 
with the chaunting of the choristers. 
Man may be made either the tamest 
or the most ferocious of animals. The 
Jesuits’ discipline, beginning with birth 
and ending only with death, ensured 
that implicit obedience which is the first 
duty of Monachism, and was the great 
object of their legislation. Beside the 
overseers who inspected the work of 
the Indians, there were others who act- 
ed as inspectors of their moral conduct, 
and when they discovered any misde- 
meanor, clapped upon the offender a 
penitential dress, and led him first to 
the church to make his confession in 
public, and then into the square to be 
publicly beaten. It is said that these 
castigations were alwaysreceived without 
a murmur, and even as an act of grace, 
—so completely were they taught to 
lick the hand which chastised and fed 
them. The children were classed accor- 
ding to their ages, and every class had 
its inspectors, whose especial business it 
was to watch over their behaviour ; 
some of these censors stood always be- 
hind them at church with rods, by help 
of which they maintained strict silence 
aod decorum. Thy tem succeeded 
in effectually breaki the spint. 
Adults, who had elg e constant 
superintendance of thgr inspectors, 
would voluntarily accuse themselves, and 
ask for the punishment which they had 
merited ; but by a wise precaution they 
were not allowed to do this in public till 
they had obtained permission, and that 
permission was seldom accorded to the 
weaker sex, They would oftes enquire 
of the priest if what they had done were 
or were not.a sin; the same system 
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which rendered their understanding tor- 
pid, producing a diseased irritability of 
conscience, if that may be called con- 
science which was busied with the 
Merest trifles, and reposed implicitly 
upon the priest. In consequence of 
their utter ignorance of true morality, 
snd this extreme scrupulosity, one of 
their confessions occupied as much time 
as that of tea or twelve Spaniards. ‘lhe 
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Pope, in condescension to their weak- 
ness, indulged them with a jubilce every 
year; and on these occasions the Mis- 
sionaries of the nearest Reductions went 
to assist each other. The Jesuits boast, 
that years would sometimes pass away 
without the cominission of a single 
deadly sin, and that it was even rare to 
hear a confession which made absolution 
necessary. 


From the European Magazine, September 1817, 


ON THEATRICAL AMUSEMENTS, 


CS a 
SIXTH LETTER FROM A PATHER TO HIS SON, 


My dear G—, 

BEGIN to think that I have under- 

taken a task of no easy accomplish- 
Ment, in attempting to reason dowa in 
your mind the attachment which you 
indulge for theatrical amusements—I 
will, however, suppose, that ag far as I 
have gone in exposing that abuse of 
them into which many of your com- 
peers bave so rashly plunged, to the 
diserace of their heads aud the degra- 
dation of their hearts, I have succeeded 
In convincing you of its vulgarity and 
folly: —But it is to be remembered by 
you, that I placed the reasonableness 
of your amusive relaxations upon the 
Wise appropriation of your time.—We 
will set out then, G , in my present 
letter, with something like a compting- 
house estimate of profit and loss, and 


will strike the balance between the profit. 


gained by giving-up five hours out of 
the twenty-four to a theatrical represen- 
tation, and the loss incurred by withdraw- 
ing so large a proportion of the natural 
day from the cultivation of your mind 
by the acquirement of useful knowledge. 
You will observe, [have applied the 
epithet useful, in ahis instance, to knowl- 
edge, in contradistinction to that which 
you may expect to reap, ata theatre. 
Here, perhaps, you will interrupt me, by 
reminding me, that my topic was amuse- 
ment; and you will tell me, that you 
do not look for useful knowledge in your 
amusive pursuits. 

I must conclude, theo, that there is 
no improvement in such pursuits; and 
if so, I must insist upon it that they had 
better be let alone.—However, I will 


allow, for argument’s sake, that he who. 
frequents the theatres may take upon 
himself to quote in his own favour that 
half of the line—Miscuit utile dulci— 
yet I think, he canpot fairly do this uniess 
the former half be the fact. ‘ Omne 
tulit punctum.”—You see 1 am_ willing 
to indulge your taste by quoting the 
motto upon many a playhouse proscenium. 
But for the life of me, G , E cannot 
see where the wlile is to be found in 
throwing away five hours together upon 
an insipid spectacle, or stil! more insipid 
comedy or modern tragedy, spun ont te 
five formidable acts ot love, madness, 
murder, and suicide, fraught with all 
their most guilty combinations of crime 
and evasion, from among which nots 
single passage can be extracted that is 
worth the slightestexertion ofthe memory, 
or that, when recollected, improves either 
the understanding or the heart.—It is 
certainly, my dear G , & most Im- 
portant point gained, when our pleaures 
are of such a description as to blend 
themselves with our intellectual progress. 
Something like this haa been urged by 
those who are attached to theatrical en- 
tertainment—but it is probable that the 
plea is made more from an anxiety to 
find an excuse for a favourite amusement 
immoderately indulged in, than with the 
consciousness of the gain being greater 
than the loss—for they who frequent the 
theatre, must feel that much time ts 
wasted which might be more eligibly 
employed, and I should suspect them of 
doing it more to gratify a vacant mind 
than to turn a vacant hour to the best 
account ; indeed, I have seldom met apy 
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of these theatrical amateurs, who are not 
young men of vacant minds, pleased 
with trifles, and unequal to greater attain - 
ments: and those who are so easily 
pleased, or rather so indolent in their 
choice of amusement, are usually found 
to be superficial in their studies, and 
desultory in the graver pursuits of life— 
not unfrequently flippant in conversation, 
weak in judgment, and impatient of 
every serious call upon their attention. 

Certain it is, that a mind, however 

capable of improvement in itself, must 
degenerate into insipiency, when it is 
thus constantly occupied in the contem- 
plation of objects unworthy of its powers 
—these powers also will be proportion- 
ately weakened by such an application 
of them, and when it becomes necessary 
to conform them to the higher obliga- 
tions of life, they will shrink from the 
encounter—Here [ would remind you 
of the sentiment of one of your school 
authors, who was as well acquainted with 
the human mind as he was remarkable 
for the skill and energy with which he 
applied its intellectual efficiency.—* In 
my opinion,” sayshe, “it is altogether 
impossible that those who are occupied 
in matters of trifling importand unworthy 
of their attention, should ever possess an 
elevated and vigorous turn of mind— 
‘for it must necessarily follow, that of 
of whatever nature be the pursuits of 
men, sach will be their sentiments and 
inclinations. 

One thing I must premise, before J 
enter more fully into the subject of this 
letter. I would not be understood as 
objecting to your acquiring a knowledge 
of the British drama, which forms a 
material feature in the character of our 
national taste—I would only prevent 
you from mistaking the means of acquir- 
ingit. It may be made one object of 
your English reading, and so far will 
afford you a pleasing source of relaxation 
for your leisure hours; but it is a know- 
ledge that is not to be obtained by 
throwing away those hours npon the 
dramatic productions of the present day, 
or in attending their representation. This 
j3 a waste of time against which I would 
strenuously object ; and with whatever 
plea you may urge that the uézle is sufh- 
ciently blended with the dulce to justify 
such an attendance, I must maintain my 
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objection; and while J allow you all the 
foree of your Horatian quotation, I do 
not admit of its appropriate applicaioa 
in this instance ; for certainly it cannot 
be said of any one, Omme tulit punclun, 
while any valid objection remains.— How 
far my objections may be so. considered 
by you, I shalt not pretend to anticipate 
—JI have but one object, that of giving 
you such advice as my experience 
warrants; and if I dare assert so much 
upon the ground which I have taken, I 
should go on and say, that you have in 
this instance but one duty to fulfil, that 
of following my admonition. Now, 
G , were the moral tendency on 
frequenting theatres the only question 
between us, I should not hesitate to 
decide against the habit; for I would be 
understood in this part of the subject as 
adverting to the frequency of the atten- 
dance, and the habitual fondness for such 
amusement which that frequency creates 
in young minds—for there is no morality 
to be learnt at a theatre which may pot 
as easily be acquired at home, and, [ 
venture to add, much more effectuaily, 
without that distraction of the attention 
and erratic propensity of the imagination 
which the glare, shew, and surrounding 
objects of a playhouse always produce 
—and I believe I speak the sentiments of 
nine persons out of ten who give them- 
selves the trouble of thinking, when I 
pronounce at once against the pussibiity 
of moral impression being made of any 
lasting influence upon the mind of a 
young man by stage representations, 
while such numerous indecorous aod 
indecent interruptions to this influence 
are permitted to exist, as at present de- 
grade our theatres, for the shameless and 
avowed purpose of alluring our youth by 
their vicious excitements. 

However, G , | will not stop to 
insist upon this argument; it is too true 
to be denied, and I fear the evil conse- 
quence is too common to be got rid of 
with a “pish,” or a “ perhaps.” — Let 
us return to the “utile” of the stage— 
It is said, and has been very ably, though 
I think with some sophistry, maintained, 
that the stage has a corrective influence 
over the public mind, that it softens the 
manners and attacks the vices of a people 
through a medium which oo other source 
of public instruction admitsof; namely, 
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personal representation. I have no ob- 
jection to allow this, provided it can be 
proved at the same time, that the evidence 
appears in the character of society ; for 
if it is to be called a useful medium, let 
its usefulness be made apparent. But 
does it appear in the present tone of the 
public mind, or in the aspect of its prom- 
inent features. Surely by this time, 
when so many ages have had this didactic 
volume to study in, when the best writers 
and the best actors may well be supposed 
to have impressed all its most powerful 
lessons upon the head and heart of the 
public, we may reasonably expect the 
ee in its most striking testimony. 

ell, then, where shall we look for it ? 
in the purity of our young men ?—in the 
modesty of our young women ?—in the 
self restraint of the more mature of both 
sexes ?—in the sober-mindedness of the 
aged, and in the manners of all ?—One 
glance at the general sentiment and de- 
portment of those who rank among the 
play-going part of the world, will at 
once satisfy us, that our search would be 
fruitless, When was there more pre- 
mature vice to be found among the 
young men than now ?—when less re- 
tiring delicacy among the young women 7? 
—when have we heard of more flagrant 
trespasses against social virtue: and 
when have weseen more folly in fashion, 
and more crime in conduct ? 

But you will ask, how happens 1t that 
the stage is only to be accused of this 
fruitless effort; why has not the pulpit 
succeeded better? for you will naturally 
contend, that if this be a just deserip- 
tion, the latter more sanctified source of 
instruction might as well be inveighed 
against as the stage, if merely the ettect 
13 to be the criterion of its usefulness ? 
The answer I must draw from your own 
premises, The theatre is a source of 
amusement—the pulpit one of graver 
consideration, and those who preter the 
former to the latter, are most likely to 
furnish us with the examples of vitiated 
mind and heart to which J have alluded ; 
and with such persons the leseons of the 
pulpit cannot, be expected to prevail. I 
am, however, much disposed to think, 
that except furnishing the memory with 
a few passages for quotation, and some 
light topics tor common-place talk, that 
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the drama of the present day produces 
more harm than good. This you will 
gay is a sweeping clause of condemna- 
tion which you cannot assent to, and in 
the phraseology of the day you may term 
it illiberal ; but the proof of the liberality 
or illiberality of any sentiment is the 
truth of it. Now then let us bring some 
of the most popular plays to this test. 
What think you of the modern tragedies? 
I know not one that can with justice be 
applauded, as conveying that wseful in- 
struction for which you contend. The 
major part of them are extravagant is 
subject, improbable in incident, and 
distorted in style. We will select one 
from the rest; Bertram, for instance ; 
this onght to serve your purpose as to 
public impression, for it had as continued 
arun as any tragedy that has been writtea 
for these fifty years. It will also serve 
mine; as an exainple of the public taste ; 
and IJ really cannot qualify my rejection 
of it with one single allowance of its 
usefulnesa. Its characters are either 
weak or wicked. Its plot outrages all 
dramatic justice ; and its style is inflated 
beyond even the ludicrous bombast. 
You will, perhaps, quote me half a 
huadred beautiful lines—I thank you— 
but tell me, are they useful ? They are 
pretty, doubtless, and poetically descrip- 
tive. but nothing more. Aod then the 


" infamous supposition on which the ca- 


tastrophe of the heroine’s madness and 
the hero’s villainy turns, is too gross for 
the imagination to dwell upon. Much 
of the success of this favourite play de- 
pended upon Mr. Kean’s acting, aud all 
his powers were ‘‘ written up to,” asthe 
saving is. ‘The Apostate, you will say, 
had nothing of this meretricious character 
about it; may be so; but the speeches 
of the principal character seem to have 
been framed with the direct design of 
caluinniating Christianity; or, at least, 
of casting the Christian profession into 
the shade of opprobrious misrepresenta- 
tion ; and this, I think, cannot be called 
auseful lesson in a Christian country. 
One or two of Massinger’s plays hive 
been revived, but not for the purpose of 
their utility, except to the funds of the 
theatre. ‘The principal character in the 
Duke of Milan is a compound of every 
unamiable pasgion ofthe heart, sufficiently 
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disguised by a pretended sensitiveness of 
honour and feeling to pervert that juster 
sense of both which a young mind ought 
to cherish, without any reservation 
whatever. It would be too much to 
take every modern effort of this kind for 
our discussion; but I am convinced, 
that out of the whole we sbould not be 
able to select more than one or two 
whica deserve our unmixed commenda- 
tion, as having a direct tendency to jus- 
tify your idea of the useful. ‘There are 
two tragedies which, as th¢y are ground- 
ed upon domestic scenes, may, perhaps, 
put in thisclaim to our adoption. I mean 
the Gamester and George Barawell—at 
least they have generally been extolled 
assuch. Of the former of these, not- 
withstanding, a very sagacious critic of 
these productions has given quite a dif- 
ferentopinion. Mrs. Inchbaid does not 
hesitate to declare, that no confirmed 
gamester is likely to be converted by it, 
end that the passion for play has not at 
all been diminished by its impression. I 
believe this to be the case, because gam- 
lng is more than a contingent foible; it 
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T am still willing to grant, that both 
these plays may be seen without any 
bad effect ; but [ lament to add, that the 
experience of society will not justify me 
in asserting, that they have been useful 
in deterring the gamester or the youog 
man from that criminal indulgenée, the 
ruinous consequences of which they so 
well pourtray. 

There is astory on your side of the 
question which I have often heard ree 
lated, but never seen or heard attested ; 
That a young apprentice, who had seen 
Mr. Garrick in George Barnwell, was 
so strongly influenced by the reproaches 
of his conscience, as to call upon that 
gentleman, and in the most pathetic 
terms confessed to him that he had saved 
him from destruction, by his inimitable 
personation of that character; for that he 
was so deeply impressed with the interest 
which his acting had given to it, that he 
felt himself quite an altered man. [I 
cantiot take upon myself to deny the 
truth of this anecdote, but one thing I 
may presume upon, that,if the play itself 
was the cause of the youth’s conversion, 


i3 a criminal passion, which roots itself it would have effected it as well in his 


in the mind, and absorbs all the con- 
sciousness of the heart. ‘The same may 
be said of George Barnwell, only with a 
different application ; the desire of illicit 
gratification grows by indulgence, and 
subverts every honest principle of self 
denial. And whether this play was or 
not founded in fact, we have not seen 
the instance more rarely exemplified ; 
which speaks little for the usefulness of 
this play. True, indeed, the murderous 
means used by Barowell may not have 
been applied to the same purpose, and 
under the same circumstances, yet we are 
not to conclude that any wicked and 


dissipated young man, placed in an office. 


of trust, who bas formed similar vicious 
associations to that of Barnwell, has 
been deterred from such a perpetration, 
merely because he was conscious of its 
iniquity, but because it has not been 
Necessary to his enjoyments. Besides, 
the character of Milwood is so disgusting 
10 representation, that it totally frustrates 
the purpose of the author; and every 
youth who hears her speak, wonders more 
at the folly of her victim, than shrinks 
from the probabilfty of himself being so 
ensnared. 


closet as in a theatre; and if it was not 
the cauge, it was the actor, and not tbe 
play, that was useful, and as the crimes 
of robbery aad murder must have beea 
sufficiently evident ia their atrocity to 
any mind endowed with the slightest 
portion of intelligence or reflection, it 
does not require the young man to goto 
the theatre to pick up the conviction; 
and I should make a very low estimate 
of his virtuous struggles against such 
horrible designs, who, having suffered 
himself to be overcome by vicious pro- 
pensities, could pretend to excuse him- 
self by such an apology as this, “bad I 
seen my perpetration previously rep- 
resented on the stage, I should never 
have committed it.” 

As to Shakspeare’s Tragedies and his 
Historical Plays, if I were to bazard an 
Opinion with respect to the “utile” of 
which we are speaking, I might perhaps 
be regarded as guilty of an unpardon- 
able profanation in the eyes of nine 
play-goers out of ten ; but I must rua 
the risk of the unholy trespass, and de- 
clare that, in my conscience, I do not 
perceive their usefulness. That they 
are fraught with the finest imagery, the 
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most sublime: sentiments, and the most 


masterly delineations of the human heart, 


Tam proud to join with every English i 


classic in admitting ; 
tation in asserting, 

man, for the honour 
to read them, because.the genius of Shak- 


pecu- 
grasp of 
the passions, his insight into the heart of 

and with his 
original delin- 
them as no man 
before or since could.do 3—but I question 


plays may be deemed, in the strict sense 
The knowledge 


events which belongs entirely to other 
times. The ambition-of Macbeth, the 
jealousy of Othello, the madness of Lear, 
and the subtilty of Richerd, are all most 
admirably consonant with the subject of 
each of these exquisite tragedies; and 
the principles of each churacter are 
wonderfully: preserved and distinguished 
in the sentiments and conduct of each, 
It is nevertheless certain, that the im- 
Pressions upon the understanding and 
‘the feelings of the spgstators, depend 
more upon the precision with which 
such principles are marked by the actor, 

ey arise out of any conviction 
whieh refers them to Ourselves, —[t 
gertainly is an accomplishment to uader- 
stand Shakspeare.and to taste his. beauties, 
but it is the accomplishment of a: well: 
educated intellect, rather than a»: useful 
attainment for the Purposes of life. The 
representation of these plays, therefore, 
can have little other effect upon the gene- 
ral mind than to delight it. It is @ re- 
fined amusement, but pot a usefad one, 
Still, if you will not give up the point of 
usefulness, in this case, and you insist 
upon it that, independent of the represen- 
tation, they are useful in themselves, 
then I should say, make them a part of 
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excellence, his: 


‘ fore, 


equally enjoyed without as 
with it. The same may be said of hig 
Comedies as I have presumed to assert 
of his Tragedies and Historical Plays,. 
with this exception, that the force of 
Character is more individualized in the 
former, and is not so much blended. 
with the business of the scene ;. and,- 
among them all, I do not call to my re- 
collection one that, by its affinity to the 
character and manners of our OWD age,. 
conveys any conviction of its vices, its fol- 
lies, or its pursuits, Their usefulness,there - 
might be called in question, if it is ta 
be measured by their applicatory-nature, 

I would not be fastidious, nor be 
thought to- overstrain this point; far 
otherwise; for I am inclined to grant, 
that a masterly personification of Shak- 
speare’s principal characters, is a high 
intellectual treat; and an hour or two 
spent in. such an amudement affords 
much rational entertainment; but I 
think an hour or two quite enough to be 
se engaged. Nor ought it to. be often 
repeated, since our time is-‘of too much 
value to be prodigally expended on any’ 
amusement. This admission, however, 
I do not choose to extend towards the 
empty productions. of the dramatists of 
our time, which brave been dignified by 
the title of tragedies or comedies, The 
literary talent of the stage never was at a 
lower ebb, and this never was more 
truly demonstrated than by our modern: 
comedies, the majority of which have 
not the slightest: pretensions to dramatic 
genius. Bad puns, stale jests, cant 
phrases, forced Situations, and confused 
plots unnaturally developed, make 
the hotch-potch of almost ail of them, - 
The muse of Sheridan and Cumberland 
has fled with their shades beyond the 
reach of any comedy-writer of the pre- 
sentday. The names of Burgoyne and 
Colman have a claim to honourable men- 
tion: but for those Writers who have 
Made some effort to amuse the public 
with what they have taken upon them- 
selves to call comedies, no more can be 
said in their praise than to acknowledge, 
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that they have furnished the stage with 
little else but farcical caricatures of per- 
sonal absurdities ; to fill up the useless 
ageregate, 1 may add the melo-dramas 
and spectacles, which are most of them 
as disgraceful to the public taste as they 
are intolerable intrusions upon the reg- 
ular drama. JI hope, therefore, I shall 
not be considered by you as drawing a 
conclusion from false premises, while I 
am anxious to convince you, that no 
useful result can ensue to a young man, 
who inconsiderately barters so large a 
portion of his nchest possession, as he 
Ought always to esteem his time to be, 
in so unprofitable a pursuit. 1 have, 
eile extended this letter somewhat 
yond the stretch of your patience, for 
I know how ill we brook a long remon- 
strance against a favourite indulgence. 


Taste in Female Dress. 
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I do not, however, despair of having 
induced you to give the observations 
which it contains some seasonable re- 
flection’; and I think I may trust to 
your candour and good sense for your 
drawing a just balance between the 
profit and loss of such an employment 
of your time :—tbe embarking of +o se 
rious a capital in so ambiguous a venture 
is at all events, to say the least of it, an 
imprudent speculation ; and I bave thus 
far taken pon me to caution you, be- 
cause I am anxious to secure to yous 
More assured gain in a more justifiable 
appropriation of your resources. 

His utere mecum, my dear G—, and 
take me in asa partner of your better 
satisfactions, to promote which has ever 
been the earnest wish of 

Your affectionate father, W. 


From the Literary Gazette. 
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peeesoNnals neatness may alinost be 
ciassed with the cardinal virtues. 
Tt was an observation of Lavater, that 
persons habitually attentive to dress, dis- 
play tne same regularity in their domes- 
tic affairs. ‘ Young women,” says he, 
** who neglect their toilette, and manifest 
little concern about dress, indicate in this 
very particular, a disregard of order, a 
mind but ill-adapted to the details of 
house-keeping ; a deficiency of taste, and 
of the qualities that inspire love: they 
will be careless in every thing. The girl 
of eighteen, who desires not to please, 
will be a slut and a shrew at twenty-five. 
Pay attention, young men, to this sign ; 
it never yet was known to deceive.”’ Hus- 
bands, as well as lovers, are gratified and 
delighted in seeing their partners hand- 
sumely adorned ; and I am well convinc- 
ed, that many a heart, now roving in 
quest of variety, might have been de- 
tained in willing captivity at home, by 
the silken chains of personal decoration. 
It is one of the moral duties of every 
married woman, always to appear well 
dressed in the presence of her husband. 
To effect this expen-iveness of attire ig 
by no means requisite. The simplest 
robe may evince the wearer's taste as 
nobly as the most gorgeous brocade, 


With respect to reigning fashions, it must 
never be considered, tbat 

“One form of dress prescrib’d can suit with all: 

One brightest shines when wealth and art combine 

To make the finish’d picce completely fine ; 

When least adorn’d, another steals our hearts, 

And, rich in native beauties, wants not arts ; 

In some are such resisticss graces found 

That in all dresses they are sure to wound ; 

Their perfect forms all foreign aids despise 

And gems but borrow lustre from their eye.” 
The natural figure of a woman is of the 
first importance in determining tbe style 
of ber dregs. What sight, for instance, 
can be more preposterous than that ofa 
short, thick, broad-shouldered, fat female 
in aspencer ?—It has been weil observed, 
too, that “short women destroy their 
symmetry, and encumber their charms, 
by all redundancy of ornament ;” and 
that “ a little woman, feathered and fur- 
belowed, looks like a queen ef the Ban- 
tam tribe.” 

Nor is the substance of which dresses 
are composed unworthy of notice. Mak- 
ing due allowance for the season, tbat 
which will display, or soften the contour 
of the form, with most propriety and ef- 
fect, should always be preferred. The 
Roman ladies had their ventus texts, 
and their linea nebula—linen so fine as 
to acquire those names ; and, from 
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the transparent muslin, to the substantial 
silk, the merino and kerseymere, our va- 
riety of texture is almost infinite, Thus, 
whilst the sylph-formed maiden may be 
allowed to float in gossamer, the more 
matured and portly female should adopt 
a fabric better suited to her size, her fig- 
ure, and her time of life, 

There is nothing, perhaps, more diffi- 
cult of choice, or more delusive to the 
wearer. than colours ; and nothing more 
offensive to the educated eye, than col- 
ours ill-chosen, ill-adapted, or ill-com- 
bined. 

“ Let the fair nymph, in whose plump cheeks is seen 
A constant blush, be clad in cheerful green ; 


En such a dress the Sportive sea-nymphs go ; 
So in their grassy bed fresh roses blow.” 


It has been remarked, however, that 
§rass-green, though a colour exceeding- 
ly pleasing and retreshing itself, jaundices 
the pale womao to such a degree, as to 
excite little other sensation but compas- 
sion in the beholder, 

+ ——-Maids grown pale with sickness or despair, 
The sable’s mournful dye should choose to wear ; 


So the pale mvon still shines with purest light, 
Cloath'd in the dusky mantle of the night.” 
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Ladies of a pale complexion, I con- 
ceive, should seldom, if ever, wear a dress 
of an entire colour. Their white drape- 
ry, at least, might be relieved, and ani- 
mated, by ribbons, flowers, &c of deli- 
cate tints ; such as light pink, or blos- 
som-colour. On the other hand, 

“ The lass whoee skin is tike the hazel brown, 
With brighter yellow should o’ercome her own !* 

She may even, without fear of offence, 
assume the orauge, the scarlet, the coque- 
licot, the flame-colour, or the deep rose ; 
either of which will heighten the anima- 
ted hue of her complexion, and impart a 
more dazzling lustre to her eye. 

Itis not withia the province of an old 
man, Mr. Editor, to descend isto the 
minutiz of female attire, to prescribe the 
cut of a robe, the fall of a mantle, or the _ 
shape of a bonnet. These points may 
very safely be left to a consultation be- 
tween the lady and her dress-maker ; 
the cultivated taste of the former regula- 
ting and checking the meretricious fancy 
of the latter. In the hope that the nints 
which I have offered may prove of some 
utility, I remain, &c. SENEX. 
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NICHOLAS’S VOYAGE 'rO NEW-ZEALAND: 


CONCLUDED. 


W E should be doing injustice to this 


interesting work were we to ex- 
tend our extracts much further; and, 
therefore, though the temptations to pro- 
long our review are numerous and great, 
we shall limit our remarks to the present 
Number. 

Our Settlers were kindly received by 
all the New Zealand Chiefs whom they 
visited ; with some they traded for wood, 
which was obtained at a very cheap 
rate, and an advantageous cargo carried 
back to Port Jackson. Among the rest, 
Korra-Korra entertained them hospitably, 
aud in honour of his guests, instituted a 
sham-fight. equivalent to the tournaments 
of ancient European times. ‘This blood- 
less battle was contested with every sign 
of savage fury, howlings, war-songs, 
shouts, and clamour; and at last termi- 
nated with dance and song, in which 
both parties joined in the best humour 
imaginable. Our author says : 

“From this mock encounter, which 


was carried on, while it lasted, with 
impetuous activity, and was an exact 
representation of their real mode of 
fighting, we had an opportunity of esti- 
mating how formidable these savage 
warriors must always prove themselves 
in a serious conflict. Their general plan 
is, for each individual to single out his 
antagonist, with whom he engages in 
furious combat, and continues to fight 
till one or other of them falls; as neither 
has any idea of quitting the ground 
while he has a drop of blood remaining, 
unless as the triumphant victor. They 
always throw the long spear before they 
come to close attack, when the battle-axe 
and pattoo-pattoo are alone employed. 
‘<The combatants, on both sides, were 
nearly equal in pointof numbers, Duaterra 
having about two hundred, and Korra- 
Korra not quite so many; but froin the 
nature of the fight, in which they attack- 
ed and retreated, as the business of the 
entertainment required, and in obedicace 
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to their own free-will, it was impossible 
tosay which party would prove superior 
in an actual engagement, the appearance 
- of each being equally formidable. 
Duaterra’s men were equipped like their 
adversaries, and had the same terrible 
peculiarities of disfigurement; while the 
two parties formed such ao assemblage as 
the reader would hardly suppose could 
ever be found among his fellow-mortals : 

/ —————=——=—=—-89 wild in their attire ; 

That looked pot like th’ inhabitants o' th’ earth, 

And yet were on’t.” 

“ Amongst those who distinguished 

themselves by peculiar intrepidity, and 
were foremost in every attack, I was a 


Nicholas’s. Narrative of a Voyage to New-Sealand. 
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We shall now select, almost without 
arrangement, a few of the passages which 
convey the most ‘curious traits of the 
maapers ead character of these Islanders. 
We dare not pronounce, that the follow. 
ing is not a genuine expression of more 
universal feeling, though our customs 


prevent it from being so openly displayed. — 


“ As we were walking along the beach, 
we were followed by a pretty-looking 
young woman, who. complained to us, 
in a strain of artless simplicity, and with 
a piteous tone of voice, that she hed 
neither husband nor child, and that ne 
man would have her, though she wished 
of all things to get married | [tis thought 


good deal surprised to see the Queen of no impropriety in this country for the 


Tippoonah, Duaterra’s lady, whose 
courage, on this day, was eminently con- 
spicuous. This sturdy Amazon, dressed 
out in the red gown and petticoat she 
had received from Mr. Marsden, and 
holding a large horse-pistol in her hand, 
appeared upon all occasions anxious to 
signalize herself; and superior to the 
timidity of her sex, displayed in the 
conflict the most undaunted spirit, rival- 
ling the boldest man in deeds of heroism, 
and selecting for her antagonist the most 
formidable she could find. But from the 
exertions of her Majesty, both in the 
battle and war dance, or what may not 
be improperly termed, the play and after- 
pe her plump frame was quite ex- 

austed, and she stood, at the conclusion 
of the entertainment, panting for breath, 
and reeking with perspiration. In this 
state she was pleased to notice me with 
a distinguished mark of flattering conde- 
scension, by holding out her lips for me 
to kiss, an honour I could have very well 
dispensed with, but which, at the same 
time, I could not decline, without offer- 
ing a slight to a personage of such elevat- 
ed consequence. Besides this dauntless 
Penthesilea, 1 observed likewise some 
other female warriors, who joined in the 
combat with much resolution, and follow- 
ing the exampleof their queen, exposed 
themselves in the thickest of the fight, to 
mimic dangers. From what I discovered, 
however, I found that it was not a gen- 
eral practice for women in this island to 
take the field, and that the passion for 
warlike prowess ‘was only to he found 
ainong certain ladies of a more intrepid 
character than the rest.” 


lady to make the first advances, or evea 
to grant favours before the marrage 
ceremony takes place; being, while 
single, considered exempt from all those 
restraints which delicacy imposes on civi- 
lized nations; but after marnage no 
privilege of this kind is allowed.” 

The people are,with all taeir barbarity, 
very ingenious. 

“ The children of the natives displayed 
before us a specimen of their ingenuity, 
as we rowed along the cove, in a curious 
imitation of our ship, the Active, made 
in wicker-work. hey had fitted up 
their lite bark as nearly after the plan 
of the model as possible; she bad @ 
bowsprit and two masts, with ropes con- 
nected to them, while the builders, 
having now launched her into the water, 
were proving the success of their labours, 
and seemed quite happy at the result. 
This strong proof of the imitative genius 
of these people was the more pleasing te 
us, as being found in the children, who 
thereby gave us every reason to augur 
favourably of their future improvement; 
and the reflection was highly gratifying, 
that they might, as they grew up, copy 
with similar industry, all those arts of 
civilized life, which the missionaries were 
to introduce among them.” 

When they had settled the colonists, 
our voyagers took an excursion from the 
Bay of Islands, and visited the nvef 
Thames of Cook, and the settlements on 
its banks. They here encountered May- 
hanger, the native whom Mr. Savage 
brought to England, and who excited 30 
much notice in London about ten years 


ago, when he was presented to the King 
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and Royal Family. Mayhanger had re- 
lapsed into as great barbarism as the rest 
of his countrymen, seemed quite in- 
different about England, and wholly oe- 
eupied in contriving what he might ask 
for. A cat and some large nails were the 
obiects of bis cupidity, and with these 
he was gratified. 

The Chiefs maiotain considerable 
state. Ia the centre of one of their 
towns the travellers were shown the 
throne of Kangeroa. 

‘© It was curiously shaped, and raised 
upon a post aboutsix feet from the ground, 
with some fanciful devices of grotesque 
carving. There was a step to it, to assist 
the Chief in getting up, and it served him 
also for a foot-stool. On this throne, 
the Chief, elevated above his people, 
dispensed his laws and issued his com- 
mands, with as much authority as the 
most absolute potentate in Europe. Con- 
venient to this seat was another, appro- 
priated exclusively for the use of the 
Queen Dowager, Kangeroa’s mother ; 
and close to it a small box, to bold her 
Majesty’s provisions.” 

The following description of a whim- 
sical exchange shows the friendly nature 
- of the intercourse between the Europeans 

and the natives : 

“ A sturdy old man, who had all the 
appearance of a keen dealer, coming up 
to me with a large mat, offered to ex- 
change it with me for my coat, to which 
I made not the least objection, seeing I 
should not lose much by the bargain, 
while it would afford me no ioconsidera- 
ble degree of entertainment, by its giving 
an adventitious consequence to the old 
man among the otker natives. ‘I'he ex- 
change, theretore, took placeimmediately, 
when the old man putting on the coat, 
and I the mat, we walked about, to the 
supreme enjoyment of the surrounding 
crowd, who regarded me with an air that 
showed how much fheir vanity was 
flattered by my appearing in their native 
attire, and stared at the countryman as 
if they doubted his identity, and believed 
that his person had suffered transforma- 
tion by being arrayed in this strange 
habit ; bursting at the same time into 

‘ occasional transports of merriment, and 
lauching heartily at the appearance he 
made. He was certainly an admirable 
subject for their good humour to indu'ge 
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itself upon; nor was I surprised that 
they should think bim quite another 
maa, from the moment he put on the 
coat. His manner and movements were 
entirely altered ; his figure, which before 
seemed bent with age, now became 
suddenly erect; and his gait, which but 
lately was grave and circumspect, wus 
pow light and frivolous, as that of the 
most idie lounger in the British metropo- 
lis; and there were instantaneously so 
many ludicrous airs of pompous conse- 
quence about him, as I never till that 
moment betield, and thought it impossible 
for any individual to affect.” 

A funeral is generally one of the most 
curious of savage ceremonies; fn New 
Zealand they are thus conducted : 

“The New Zealanders never suffer 
their dead to remain longer above ground, 
after the vital spark is extinguished, than 
till they can arrange the forms of their 
inhumation. Being curious to observe 
their ceremonies upon this occasion, we 
immediately hastened to the place where 
the corpse was fying, which was about 
amile from Rangehoo. Arriving here, 
we found several of the natives on the 
beach before us, and the body of the 
deceased bundled up in the clothes he 
wore at the time he expired ; the knees 
and feet apparently brouzht close to the 
body, as in the case of the native who 
had died on board; and the whole 
fastened tight round with a belt, and 
placed on a bank between two pcles, 
which had served to convey it thither. 
Though the assemblace was large, the 
number of mourners were few ; and of 
all who were standing beside the corpse, 
T could see only the widow of Tippahee 
and another woman, who appeared seri- 
ously affected. These wept bitterly, and 
were particularly careful that we should 
not approach too near the body ; telling 
us, with anxious precaution, that it was 
taboo, taboo, and showing violent signs of 
uneasiness, lest we should advance be- 
yond certain prescribed limits. The 
other natives who were in attendance, 
though some of them had all the hideous 
marks of sorrow inscribed on their faces, 
felt, I am persuaded, no real concern. 
One young man, who Was probably a 
near relation of the deceased, bad his face 
lacerated in a ffightful manner, and was 
shedding jtears very copiously ; but ois 
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going up to this mourner, I witnessed in 
him a most unseemly transition, for he 
stoiled with a degree of vivacious levity, 
that proved his grief to be only in the 
revolting.semblance. I shook hands 
with him, and from only smiling at first, 
he now Jaughed very heartily ; and his 
behaviour was altogether so inconsistent 
with the appearance he assumed, that 
I knew not how to account for it, unless 
by considering the most doleful testimo- 
nies of sorrow among some of these 
people, as nothing more than common- 
place forms, prescribed by long-establish- 
ed usage. But this opinion will by no 
means apply to the New Zealanders in 
the acgfegate ; for no people in existence 
can feel-grief more acutely than they do 
as a body; and their mourning, though 
enjoined by outward custom, is never- 
theless sanctioned by the heart. The 
women, excepting the two first I have 
mentioned, evinced, ia the present in- 
stance, no regret whatever. They 
laughed and talked away without the 
least reserve, quite heedless of the occa- 
sion, being much more inclined to loquaci- 
ty and mirth than to silence or dejectioh. 
Several of them asked me for nails, and 
told me they had thread for sale, which 
they wished me to purchase.” 

The Missionary having purchased the 
land for the settlement, it became diffi- 
cult to have the deed of sale properly 
signed. ‘I'he contrivance, pro signature, 
Was an amusing one: it consisted of “a 
complete representation of the Amoco, 
or tattooing of the countenance of 
Gunoah,” (the seller,) to which he put 
his mark as the ratifying symbol. 

We have left ourselves but little room 
for our conclusion. Yet tbe natural 
productions of the country deserve some 
notice. It were to be wished, that the 
writer had been somewhat more of a 
botanist, and more familiar with natural 
history, to have stamped his observations 
with greater importance ; but still there 
33 a good deal of intelligence to be gather- 
ed from even the casual remarks of those 
whoexplore regions but little known to us, 

New Zealand does not present many 
varieties cither of the vegetable or ani- 
mal creation, Few flowers adorn its 
soil; and though intersected by fine 
rivers, and with a climate conge-ial to 
almost all the plaats of Europe, the pine 
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tree (of various majestic kinds unknowa 
to us), flax (phormium teoax), aod 
fern of monstrous growth, appear nearly 
to occupy the earth, and constitute the 
staples of the population. ‘The wood is 
sold, the flax is manufactured into their 
clothing, the fern root is their staff of 
lite, and is converted into excellent bread. 

‘‘ Their manner of preparing it is very 
simple. After leaving it in the fire for 
some time to be heated sufficiently, they 
take it out‘and pound it with a maliet 
till it becomes quite soft, and fit for 
chewing. Being thus prepared for use, 
the cooks throw it round in handfuls to 
the chiefs and other persons, who chew 
it till all the saccharine or nutritive matter 
is extracted, and spitting out the fibrous 
part, they go on again, and continue in 
this manner till they have satisfied their 
appetites. The fern root when hot has 
a pleasant sweetish taste, and on being 
steeped in water, deposes a glutinous sub- 
stance resembling jelly.” 

We would recommend experiments to 
be made with this root among ourselves ; 
it might at times be eminently useful in 
wild districts where it abounds, and 
where the scarcity of bread is soonest 
and most severely felt. 

The other and cultivated products of 
New Zealand were chiefly gourds, cab- 
bages, turnips, Indian corn, potatoes, and 
coomeras or sweet potatoes. In several 
places wheat and peus, derived from Eu- 
ropean intercourse, were growing in a 
flourishing state; and peach trees also 
succeed to perfection, The coasts 
abound with fish, and the fishenes are 
marked out with stakes as if each division 
was a separate property. Snappers, 
bream, parrot-fish, benecootoos, excel- 
lent cray-fish, and a singular fish called 
“‘ Cakiddie,” or spear-fish, are mentioned 
by Mr. Nicholas. The latter is about 
the size of a perch,and shaped very like it, 
except the head, which is rather oblong, 
like that of a pig ; its skin 1s quite rough, 
and behind its head it 1s armed with a 
sharp bone, about two inches long, which 
it can extrude and sheath at pleasure. 

Of animals the accounts are imperfect. 
No venomous reptiles could be found 
here, though St. Patrick never cleared 
New Zealand as: he did Ireland. Tbe 
wild dog, the rat, the bat, and two spe- 
cies of seal,/fill the catalogue, with per- 
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haps the guana, though this was not 
distinctly ascertained, and the alligator, 
which one of the Chiefs described as 
having heard of in the interior. Among 
the birds, that delightful songster the 
poe with its pendant tufts of white fea- 
thers, of which a drawing is given in 
Cook’s Voyages and an organ bird 
thought to be peculiar to this country, 
and unequalled in the sweetness, and va- 
riety ol its notes, are particularized ; and 
besides these, a curious duck, innumera- 
ble parrots and parroquets, large pigeons 
eailed kookoopas, and a number of small 
birds of beautiful plumage, as well as 
sea fowl, contribute to the animation of 
New Zealand. The insect tribes are 
very limited in number, and present no 
novelty worthy of specification. 

The population is low ; infinitely be- 
neath the proportion which the soil 
could support. Sore eyes is a general 
complaint: the venereal disease, tabooing 
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the sick, and various other causes, con- 
tribute to prevent the increase of the 
people. Our travellers saw, however, 
only one deformed person, though mul- 
titudes were covered with scars and ul- 
cers. Mr. Nicholas, of whom we now 
take our Jeave, thanking him for the en- 
tertainment he has afforded us, strongly 
enforces the advantages that might ac- 
crue from the importation of the flax of 
New Zealand (which has been success- 
fully cultivated in the department of La 
Drome in France), and after being ab- 
sent four months, narrates the return of 
the expedition to Port Jackson, having 
left a settlement in the Biy of Islands 
which proinises to civilize the country 
and render it of importance as a place of 
trade, and of interest as a place where 
intellectual attainments, and moral vir- 
tues, and Christian duties, are superse- 
ding savage ignorance, and barbarous 
crimes, and superstitious horrors, 
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Chapter IV. 

ORD TREVAYNE was a states- 

man, filling a high situation in the 
government of the Country, every feel- 
ing of his mind was devoted to politics, 
and he had suffered this propensity to 
attain so great an influence over him, that 
in every transaction however trivial, be 
would plot, and counterplot, as thongh 
the welfare of the nation depended on it 
~—with him every thing was reduced to 
a system, and from continually guarding 
against fancied impositions, he was tre- 
quently duped by those means which his 
caution had furnished. 

With naturally a large share of haugh- 
tiness, this disposition had increased his 

ride and hardened his heart, and I 
lieve, the protection he held out to 
me, was rather a sacrifice to his pride, 
than an impulse of natural affection. 
However, I was hardly of an ageto make 
nice distinctions, and certainly not ina 
situation to do so. 

I had been treated with so much 
tenderness by my late grandfather, that 
I felt for him all the affection and vene- 
ration which it was possible for my soul 
to conceive, and I knew so Jittle of man- 
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kind as not to have anticipated that any 
difference could exist in my new one— 
and Thad prepared myself to transfer 
all that affection to him. But the first 
interview I had with Lord Trevayne 
dispelled all these emotions, and, perhaps, 
happily for me, for it spared me: the 
mortification which in after life J bitterly 
experienced, of having placed my aflec- 
tions where I had cause to repent of it. 
Upon arriving at his lordship’s house, 
T was with some formality ushered into 
bis presence, and was running up to him 
with the embrace which was usual with 
me, but was stopped by his lordship’s 
holding out his hand and coolly shaking 
mine; this effectually checked the 
ardour with which I was prepared to 
meet him. Alter some common-place 
consolations on my grandfather’s death, 
he condescended to inquire as to how 
my time had been passed, and the pro- 
gress I had made in my education, with 
which he seemed satisfied. He told me 
that hehad arranged for my going to a 
public school, in order to continue the 
course of my studies, and after staying 
with bis lordship some short time fur- 
ther, he asked me if I was fatigued with 
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my journey, and would wish to go te 
bed; I very gladly answered in the 
affirmative, and retired to rest to dream 
over the disappointment I had met with 
m my new grandfather. 

In consequence of the recommenda- 
tion of my grandfather, Lord Trevayne 
had determined to retain our servant, 
Andrew, who now attended me to my 
room, where we compared notes as to 
the difference of our present and our 
late situations—Andrew asked me how 
Tliked his lordship? I said I knew he 
was so grand that I was afraid to like 
him a great deal—end_ that I ceuld not 
like him so -well as my grandfather— 
“No,” said Andrew, as he Icft me for 
the night, “I fear you will find few 
people left whom you can love so well 
ay my old master.” 

During the few days which I staid at 
Lord Trevayne’s, previous to my going 
to school, I was introduced to some of 
my honourable cousins, the children of 
the elder branches of Loni Trevayne's 
family, which was very numerous—they 
all looked on me as an interloper, and 
their manners being of the hiher order, 
they amused themselves greatly with my 
rustic appearance, and, shocking 1gn0- 
rance, as they chose to call it, ‘Y his sort 
of treatment did not make me very 
unhappy, for I was not then acquairted 
with the contempt in which poor rela- 
tions are generally held, and as, perfiaps, 
my vanity led me to think, that there 
was not so great a superiority on their 
side, and finding that in Greek and 
Latin, I was more than a match of those 
of my own age, I kept up my conse- 
quence and my spirits tolerably well. 
] was, however, soon released from this 
by proceeding to the schoot which had 
been destined for me; here I was ac- 
companied by the honourable Mr. Bur- 
ton, a son of one of Lord Trevayne’s 
daughters, and about my own age; be 
had taken my part in all the little en- 
gagements I had had with my cousins, 
and instructed me in some of the fash- 
ionable niceties of behaviour of which I 
was, before totally ignorant,—of course 
I was much attached to him, and on our 
arrival at school, where he had been be- 
fore, he introduced me to his friends, and 
acquainted me with several particulars 
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which were necessety for my comfort, 
and my progress in my studies, 

Burton, though of the same age, was 
much less than myscif, aod being of a 
delicate constitution, although from bia 
amiable manners he was generally be- 
loved throughout the school, was some- 
times oppressed by the bigger boys; 
this, I cheered very soon after my 
arrival, and as I had burned for an op- 
portunity of returning the obligations I 
lay under to bim, on the first which pre- 
sented, I took his quarrel on myself—e 
battle was the consequence, in which I 
acquitted myself to the satisfaction of the 
beholders. This, my first essay in pu- 
gilism, stamped my fame, and | passed 
the rest of my time at school without 
seeing my friend annoyed by the imposi- 
tions of his superiors in strength, and en- 
joying a moderate share of peace myself. 

My time passed at school pleasantly 
enough: it is true, | was very little 
troubled with visits or attentions of any 
sort from Lord Trevayne, whom I never 
saw but at the school vacations, when 
he was so much enveloped ia business, 
that I enjoyed very little of his compa- 
ny, and my taste was so bad, that I es- 
teemed myself rather fortunate in this 
respect than otherwise. I had just 
completed my eighteenth year whea I 
was summoned from school, and he pro~ 
posed to me to fix on a profession, and 
added, with something as much like 
kindness as was possible with him, tbat 
he would not by any means wish to m- 
fluence me, but that it should be left to 
my free choice. I replied witbout hes- 
itation, for I bad seriously deliberated 
on the subject, that I should choose the 
law ; with this he seemed pleased, and 
said he approveu of it; end asit was 
necessary that I should pass some time 
at one of the Universities previous to my 
entering on my profession, he wished 
me to accompany my frend Burton who 
was intended for the church; to this, of 
course I had no objection, and it was 
agreed that We should set out for Cam- 
bridge in a few weeks, 

I received Lord Trevayne’s proposal 
with great pleasure, for as I grew older 
and gained experience, I had become 
keenly alive to the unpleasant depen- 
dence of my situation, aad I had resolve 
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ed to apply to him on the subject, when devoted most of that time to the theo- 


he very fortunately saved me the trouble. 
This sense of my dependence was the. 
cause of my choice of the law as my 
fession ; had I consulted my incli- 
nations, I should, perhaps, have rather 
chosen the army—but J thought that in 
the law, if I had any talent, I should 
have better opportunities of displaying 
it, and by means of my own exertions, 
attain that envied independence which 
was now the summit of my wishes. . 
I staid at college only two years, and 


retical study of the law ; as I did not 
aim at academical distinctions, I was lit- 
tle concerned with the general business 
of the University. A firm resolution 
which I had made not to exceed the 
limits of my allowance, caused me to 
exert a scrupulous economy in all my 
expences, and was the means of prevent- 
ing my giving in to many college im- 
prudences, which frequently hold out 
temptations too strong for youthful pas- 


sions to withstand. 
To be continued, 
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EORGES PETROWICH, better 

known by the name of Czemy 
Georges, that is to say, Black George, 
was born of a noble Servian family, in 
the neighbourhood of Belgrade. Before 
he had attained the age of manhood he 
was one day met by a Turk, who, with 
an imperious air, ordered him to stand 
out of the way; at the same time declar- 
ing that he would blow out his brains. 
Czerny Georges, however, prevented him 
from putting this threat into execution, 
and by the discharge of a pistol imme- 
diately laid him dead on the ground. To 
avoid the dangerous consequences of this 
affair, he took refuge in ‘Transylvania, 
and entered the military service of 
Austria, in which he quickly obtained 
the rank of non-commissioned officer. 
His Captain having ordered him to be 
punished, Czerny Georges challenged 
and killed him. He thea returned to 
Servia, where, at the age of twenty-five, 
he became the Chief of one of those 
bands of malcontents which iafest every 
part of the ‘Turkish dominions, who 
pride themselves upon the title of 
Kleptai, or Brigand, and whom the non- 
Muzssulman population consider as their 
avengersandliberators. Czerny Georges, 
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death, the father of Czerny, shocked at 
so many horrors, determined to abandon 
the banners of his son, whom he had 
previously joined. The old man even 
threatened to deliver up the whole troop 
to the power of the Turks, unless they 
immediately consented to relinquisa the 
useless contest. Czerny conjured him 
to alter his resolution; but the old man — 
persisted, and set out for Belgrade. His 
son followed him. Having arrived at 
the Servian outposts, he threw himself 
on his knees, and again entreated that 
his father would not betray his country ; 
but finding him inflexible, he drew out 
a pistol, fired it, and thus became the 
murderer of his parent. 

TheServiansstill continued toaugment 
the band of Czerny Georges. Embol- 
dened by the numerous advan he 
had obtained, this Chief at length sallied 
from his forests, besieged Belgrade, and 
on the 1st of December, 1806, forced 
that important fortress to surrender. 
Being proclaimed Generalissimo of his 
nation, he governed it with unlimited 
power. The principal nobles and 
ecclesiastics, under the presidency of the 
Archbishop, formed a kind of senate, or 
synod, which assembled at Semandriah, 
and which claimed the right of exercising 


encamped in the thick forests, waged the sovereignty. But Czerny Georges 
war against the Turks with unheard-of annulled the acts of the assembly, and 
cruelty ; he spared neither age nor sex, declared, by a decree, that “during his 
and extended his ravages throughout the life no one should rise above him; that 
whole province of Servia. The Turks be was sufficient in himself, and stood in 
having, by way of retaliation condemned no need of advisers.” In 1807 he order- 
twenty-six of the pipes. Servians to ed one of his brothers to be hanged for 
SA Aruenevm. Vol. 2. 
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— trifling want of respect towards 
im. 

The conquest of Servia was accony 
panied by the massacre of the Turks; 
no mercy was shown even to those 
who voluntarily surrendered themselves. 
Czerny Georges, being attacked by an 
army of 50,000 Mussulmans, valiantly 
defended the banks of the Morave; and 
had he possessed the means of obtaining 
foreign officers to discipline the intrepid 
Servians, he might perhaps have re- 
established the kingdom of Servia, which, 
under Stephen III. resisted the Moguls, 
and under Stephen Ducian included 
Bulgaria, Macedonia, and Bosnie. In 
1387, Servia, though tributary to the 
Turks, still retained its national Princes, 
who assumed the title of Despots ; in 
1463 they were succeeded by a Turkish 
Pasha. Their houses became extinct in 
1560. 

Czerny Georges was tall and well 
made; but his appearance was altogether 
savage and displeasing, owing to the 
disproportionate length of his counten- 
ance, his small and sunken eyes, bald 
forehead, and his singular methed of 
‘Wearing his hair gathered together ia 
One enormous tress, which hung down 
upon his shoulders, His violent spirit 
was marked by an exterior of coldness 
and apathy ; he sometimes passed whole 
hours without uttering a single syllable, 
and he could neither read nor write. He 
never resorted to thediversion of hunting 
above once during the year. He was 
then accompanied by from three to four 
hur dred Pandours, who assisted him in 
waging a deadly war against the wolves, 
foxes, deer, and wild goats which inhabit 
the forests of fertile but uncultivated Ser- 
via. The entire produce of his hunting 
was publicly sold for his own profit. He 
also sought to augment his patrimony by 
confiscations. 

At the treaty of peace in 1812, Russia 
rovided for the interests of Servia, 
hat province was acknowledged to be 

a vassal, and tributary to the Porte. 
Czerny Georges retired to Russia; and 
lived at Kissonoff, in Bessarabia. His 
return to Servia in disguise, his discovery, 
and execution, have been recently made 
public. 


” 
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From the London Literary Gazette, Oct. 1817, 
CZERNI GEORGE. 
[By the Author of * Pants,” a Poem.] 


t WAS noon !—a crimson banner play’é 
Above thy rampart port, Belgrade: 

From time to time the gong’s deep swell 

Rose thundering from the citadel ; 

And soon, the trampling charger’s dia 

Teld of some mustering pomp within. 

Bat all witbeut was still and drear, 

The long streets wore the hee of fear, 

All desert, but where some quick eye 

Peer’d from the curtain’d gallery ; 

Or crouching slow frem roof to roof 

The Servian glanced, then shrank aloof, 

Eager, yet dreading to look oa 

The bus’ness to be that day done. 


The din grew thicker-—trampling feet 
Seem’d rushing to the central street. 
Twas fill’d—the city’s idle brood, 
Scatter’d before, few, haggard, rude: 
Then came the Spahis, pressing on 
With kettledrua and gonfalon ; 

And ever, at the cymbal’s elash, 

Upshook their spears the sudden flash, 
Till like a shatter’d, sable sail, 

Wheel’d o’er the rear the black-horse tail ; 
All hurrying, like men who yield, 

Or men who seek some final field. 


They lead a captive ; the Pashaw 
From his large eye draws back with awe; 
All tongues are silent in the group 
Who round that fearful stranger troop : 
He still has homage, tho’ his hands 
Are straining in a fclon’s bands. 

No Moslem he; his brow is bare, 
Save one wild tress of raven hair, 
Like a black serpent deeply bound, 
Where once sate Servia's golden round. 
His neck bends deep, and many a stain 
Of blood shows how it feels the chain; 
A peasant’s robe is o’er him flung, 
A swordless sheath beside him hung . 
He sits a charger, but a slave 
Now holds the bridle of the brave. 

* * * * * Sd 

And new they line the palace square, 
A splendid sight, as noon’: full giare 
Pours on their mass of plume and zone, 
Arms rough with gold and dazzling stune, 
Silk horse-nets, shawls of Indian dye 
O’er brows of savage majesty. 


Bat where’s the fetter'd rider now ? 
A flag above, a block below 
An Ethiop headsman low’ ring near, 
Show where must close his stern career : 
A thousand eyes are fix’d to mark 
The fading of his eye’s deep spark, 
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‘The quicken’d heaving of his vest 

But all within it was at rest : 

There was ne quivering nerve, his brow 
Scarce bent upon the rout below ; 

He stood in settled stately gloom,— 

A warrior’s statue on his tomb. 

A trumpet rang, the turban’d line 

Clash’d up their spears, the headsman’s sign--- 
Then like the flame, burst from the forge, 
Blaz’d thy dark visage, Czernt Geonce. 


He knew that trumpet’s Turkish wail, 
His guide thro’ many a mountain vale, 
When, seattering like the hunted deer, 
‘The Moslem felt his early spear ; 

He heard it when the Servian targe . 

Broke dowa the Dehli’s desperate charge, 

And o’er the flight his scimetar 

‘Was like the flashing of a star : 

That day, his courser to the knee 

Was bath’d in blood~-and Servia free— 

‘That day, before he sheathed bis blade, 

He stood a sovereign in Belgrade ; 

The field, the throne, were an that eye 
Which wander’d now so wild and high. 

* 


\ 


% + * * * 
The hour had waned, the sunbeam fell 
Full on the palace pinnacle, 
‘The golden crescent on its spire 
Beam’d o’er a cross !---his eye shot fire ; 
‘That cross was o’er the crescent set 
The day he won the coronet. 
He dash’d away a tear of pride, 
His hand was darted to his side 3 
No sword was there, a bitter smile 
Told the stern spirit’s final thrill 3 
Yet all not agony---afar 
Mark’d he no cloud of Northern war ? 
Swell’d on his prophet ear no clang 
Of tribes that to their saddles sprang ? 
No Rassian cannon’s heavy hail--- 
In vengeance smiting the Serail ? 
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The whole was but a moment’s trance, 
It ’scaped the turban’d rabble’s glance ; 
A sigh, a stride, a stamp, the whole-- 
Fime measures not the tides of soul. 


He was absorb’d in dreams, nor saw 
Th’ impatient glare of the Pashaw g 
Nor saw the headsman’s backward step, 
To give his axe the wider sweep ; 
Down came the blow---the self-same smile 
Was lingering on the dead lip still, 
When ’mid the train the pikeman bore 
The bloody head of the Paodour. 


* * * * * * 


The night was wild, the atabal 
Scarce echo’d on the rampart wall ; 
Scarce heard the shrinking centinel 
The night-horn in the tempest’s yell. 
But forms, as shot the lightning’s glare, 
Stole sent through that Palace square ; 
And thick and dim a weeping groupe, 
Seem’d o’er its central spot to stoop. 
The storm a moment paused, the moon 
Broad from a hurrying cloud-rift shone ; 
It shone upon a headless trunk, | 
Raised io their arms-—the moon-beam sunk, 
And all was dimness ; but the beat 
Came sudden as of parting feet ; 
And sweet and solemn voices pined 
In the low lapses of the wind. 
?T was like the hymn, when soldiers bear 
A soldier to his sepulchre.--- 
The lightning gave a blaze, the square 
Was bright, but all was desert there ; 
Yet far, as far as eye could strain, 
Was seen the remnant of a train ; 
A wavering shadow of a crowd, 
Around some noble burthen bow’'d. 
*T was gone-—and all was night once more, 
Wild rain, and whirlwind’s daubled roar. 


COLTER, THE NORTH-AMERICAN HUNTER. 


From La Belle Assemblce, October 1817, 


HE following interesting narrative is 
_ “® selected from the Travels in the inte- 
rior of America, by John Bradbury, F. 
L.S. London, a work recently pub- 
lished in Liverpool. 

Colter came to St. Louis in May,1810, 
in a small canoe, from the head-waters of 
the Missouri, a distance of three thousand 
miles, which he traversed in thirty days: 
J saw him on his arrival, and received 
from him an account of bis adventures af- 
ter he had separated from Lewis and 
Clarke’s party : one of these, from its 
singularity, I shall relate. 


On the arrival of the party on the head 
waters of the Missouri, Colter observing 
an appearance of abundance of ‘beaver 
being there, he got permission to remain 
and hunt for some time, which he did, in 
company with a man of the name of Dix- 
on, who had traversed the immense tract 
of country from St. Louis to the head- 
waters of the Missouri alone. 

Soon after he departed from Dixon, 
he trapped in company with a hunter 
named Potts ; and aware of the hostility 
of the Blackfeet Indians, one of whom 
bad been killed by Lewis, they set their 
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traps at night and took them up early in 
the morning, remaining concealed during 
the day. They were examining ther 
traps early one morning in a creek, about 
six miles from that braneh of the Mis- 
souri called Jefferson’s Fork, and were 
ascending in a canoe, when they suddenly 
heard a great noise, resembling the tram- 
pling of animals; but they could not as- 
certain the fact, as the high perpendicular 
banks on each side of the river impeded 
their view. Colter immediately pronoun- 
ced it to be occasioned by Indians, and 
advised an instant retreat, but was accu- 
sed of cowardice by Potts, who insisted 
that the noise was caused by buffaloes ; 
and they proceeded on. 

Ina few minutes afterwards their doubts 
were removed, by a party of Indians 
making their appearance on both sides of 
the creek, to the amount of five or six 
hundred, who beckoned them to come 
ashore. As retreat was now impossible, 
Colter turned the head of the canoe to 
the shore; and at the moment of its touch- 
ing, an Indian seized the rifle belonging 
to Potts; but Colter, who is a remarka- 
bly strong man, immediately retook it 
and handed it to Potts, who remained 
in the canoe, and on receiving it pushed 
off into theriver. He had scarcely quit- 
ted the shore when an arrow was shot at 
him, and he cried out, “Colter, I am 
wounded !” Colter remonstrated with 
him on the folly of attempting to escape, 
and urged him to come ashore. Instead 
of complying, he instantly levelled his 
rifle at an Indian, and shot him dead on 
the spot This conduct, situated as he 
Was, may appear to have been an act of 
madness ; but it was doubtless the effect 
of sudden, but sound reasoning; for,if ta- 
ken alive, he must have expected to be tor- 
tured to death, according to their custom. 
He was instantly pierced with arrows so 
numerous, that, to use the language of 
Colter, ‘‘ He was made a riddle of !” 

They now seized Colter, stripped him 
entirely naked, and began to consult on 
the manner in which he should be put to 
death. They were first inclined to set 
him up asa mark to shoot at; but the 
chief interfered, and seizing him by the 
shoulder, asked him if he could run fast ? 
Colter, who had been some time among 
the Kee-kateza, or Crow Indians, had in 
a considerabjs: degree acquired the Black- 
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foot language, and was also well aquain- 
ted with Indian custom ; he knew he had 
to run for his life, with the dreadful odds 
of five or six hundred agaiast bim, and 
those armed Indians ; therefore cunningly 
replied that he was a very bad runner, 
although he was considered by the bunt- 
ers as remarkably swift. The chief now 
commanded the party to remain station 
ary, and led Colter out on the praines 
three or four hundred yards, and releas- 
ed him, bidding him to save himself if 
he could. At that instant the borrid war 
hoop sounded in the ears of poor Colier, 
who, urged with the hope of presermng 
life, ran with a speed at which he was 
himselfsurprised. He proceeded towards 
the Jefferson Fork, having to traverses 
plain six miles in breadth, abounding 
with the prickly pear, on which he wes 
every instant treading with his naked 
feet. He ran nearly half way across the 
plain before he ventured to look over his 
shoulder, when he perceived that the le- 
dians were very much scattered, and thathe 
had gained ground to a considerable di- 
tance from the main body ; but one Ie 
dian, who carried a spear, was much be 
fore all the rest, and not more than a han- 
dred yards from him. A faint gleam of 
hope now cheered the heart of Colter; 
he derived confidence, from’ the belief 
that escape was within the bounds of 
possibility, but that confidence was near- 
ly being fatal to him, for he exerted him- 
self to such a degree that the blood gust 
ed from his nostrils, and soon almost 
covered the forepart of his body. He 
had now arrived within a mile of the n- 
ver, when he distinctly heard the appal- 
ling sound of footsteps behind him, and 
every instant expected to feel the spear 
of his pursuer. Again he turned his 
head, and saw the savage not twenty 

ards from him. Determined, if poss 
bie, to avoid the expected blow, he sud- 
denly stopped, turned round, and spread 
out his arms, The Indian, surprised by 
the suddenness of the action, and perbaps 
at the bloody appearance of Colter, also 
attempted to stop, but, exhausted with 
running, he fell whilst endeavouring t 
throw his spear, which stuck in the 
ground, and broke in his hand. Colter 
instantly snatched up the pointed part, 
with which he pinned him to the earth, 
and then continued hie fight. 
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The foremost of the Indians on arri- 
ving at the place, stopped till others came 
up to join them, when they set up a hid- 
eous yell. Every moment of this time 
was improved by Colter, who although 
fainting and exhausted, succeeded in 
gaining the skirting of the cotton-wood 
trees, on the borders of the Fork, through 
which he ran, and plunged into the river. 
Fortunately for hima little below this 
place there was an island, against the up- 
per point of which a raft of drift timber 

ad lodged ; he dived under the raft, and, 
after several efforts, got his head above 
water among the trunks of the trees, cov- 
ered over with smaller wood to the depth 
of several feet., Scarcely had he secured 
himself, when the Indians arrived on the 
river, screeching and yelling, as Colter 
expressed it, “like so many devils.” 
They were frequently on the raft during 
the day, and were seen through the chinks 
by Colter, who was congratulating him- 
self on his escape, until the idea arose 
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that they might set the raft on fire. Jo 


this horrible suspense he remained until 
night, when, hearing no more of the In- 
dians, he dived from under the raft, and 
swam silently down the river to a consid- 
erable distance, when he landed and trav- 
elled all night. 

Although happy in having escaped from 
the Indians, his situation was still dread- 
ful: he was completely naked, under a 
burning sun: the soles of his feet were 
entirely filled with the thorns of the 
prickly pear; he was hungry, and had 
no means of killing game, although he 
saw abundanceround him, and wasat least 
seven days’ journey from Lisa's Fort, on 
the Bighorn branch of the Roche Jaung 
river. These were circumstances under 
which almost any man but an American 
hunter would have despaired. He arn- 


ved at the fort in seven days, having sub-, 


sisted on a root much esteemed by the In- 
dians of the Missouri, now known by nat- 
uralists as sporal ea esculenta, 


‘N 


VIEW OF THE CHANGE OF MANNERS IN SCOTLAND 
DURING THE LAST CENTURY. 


HAT the manners of the times I write 

of may be shewn in a fuller light, I 

shall give Mr. Barclay’s relation of the most 
memorable things that passed in his father’s 
house from the beginning of the century 
to the year 14, in which his father died.— 
‘* My brother,” says he, “* was married in 
the year four, at the age of twenty-one ; 
few men were unmarried after this time 
of life. I myself was married by my 
friends at eighteen, which was thought a 
properage. Sir James Stuart’s marriage 
with President Dalrymple’ssecond daugh- 
ter, brought together a number of peo- 

ple related to both families. At the 

signing of the eldest Miss Dalrymple’s 
contract the year before, there was an en- 
tire hogshead of wine drank that night, 

and the number of people at Sir James 

Stuart’s was little less. The marriage 

was in the President’s house, with as 

many of the relations as it would hold. 

The bride’s favours were all sewn on her 

gown, from top to bottom, and round the 


The next ceremony was the garter, which 
the bridegroom’s man attempted to pull 
from her leg, but shedropt it on the floor; 
it was a white and silver ribband, which 
was cut in small morsels to every one in 
company. ‘The bride’s mother then came 
io with a basket of favours belonging to 
the bridegroom: those and the bride’s 


were the same with the bearings of the - 


families ; hers were pink and white, bis, 
blue and gold colour.” 

The company dined and supped toge- 
ther, and had a ball in the evening ; the 
same next day at Sir James Stuart’s. Oo 
Sunday there went from the President's 
house to church twenty-three couple all 
in high dress; Mr. Barclay, then a boy, 
led the youngest Miss Dairymple, who 
wagthe last of them. They filled the 
galleries of the church from the King’s 
seat to the wingloft. The feasting contin- 
ued till they had gone thro’ all the friends 
of the family, with a ball every night. 

As the baptism was another public 


neck and sleeves. The moment the cer- féte, he goes on to describe it thus :— 


emony was performed, the whole com- 
ny ran to her, and pulled off the favours ; 


“Qn the fourth week after the lady’s 
delivery, she was set on her bed, on a 


10 an instantshe was stripped of them all. low footstool, the bed covered with 


in an 
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some neat piece of sewed work, or white 
satin, with three pillows at her back, 
covered with the same, she in full dress, 
with a lappet head-dress,and a fan in her 
hegd. Having informed her acquain- 
tance what day sheis tosee company, 
they all come and pay their respects to 
her, standing or walking a little through 
the room, for there are no chairs ; they 
drink a glass of wine and eat a piece of 
cake, and then give place to others. 
Towards the end of the week all the 
friends were asked to what was called 
the Cummerfealls; this was a supper 
where every gentleman brought a pint of 
wine, to be drank by him and his wife. 
The supper was, a ee at the head, and 
a pyramid of fowls at the bottom, hens 
and ducks below, partridges at top ; there 
was an eating posset in the middle of 
the table, with dried fruits and sweet- 
meats at the sides. When they had 
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finished their supper, the meat was re- 
moved, and in an instant every one fiew 
to the sweetmeats to pocket them, on 
which a scramble ensued, chairs over- 
turned, and every thing on the table, 
wrestling and pulling at one another with 
the utmost noise and violence. When 
all was quiet, they went to the stoups 
(for there were no bottles for wine,) of 
which the women had a good share; for, 
though it was a disgrace to be seen 
drunk, yet it was noneto hea little in- 
toxicated in good company. A few 
days after this, the same company were 
asked to the christening, which was 
always in the church, all in high dress, a 
number of them young ladies, who were 
called maiden cimmers; one of them 
presented the child to the father. After 
the ceremony, they dined and supped 
tovether, and the night often concluded 
by a ball.” 


From the Literary Gazette, Nov, 1817, 
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last Number brought the Chi- 
nese Embassy to that condition 
which in military movements is called 
retrograding, and which in the present 
case might be called retro-tracking. 
They had seen Pekin, resisted the plea- 
sant ceremony of having their heads 
bumped against the ground, shammed 
Abra’m, and were ordered to go home 
again without the joy of viewing the 
celestial presence. Sailing along a ca- 
nal, with an occasional walk upon its 
banks, is not the best mode of acquiring 
information respecting a country ; but 
still where every thing is curious, there 
is a good deal of amusing information to 
be picked up even in this way. We 
shall accordingly proceed with our trav- 
ellers to Canton, and note the memora- 
bilia on their way. 

Polytheism in the most exter*led 
sense is the Chinese faith, though it ap- 
pears that with all their gods there is less 
regard paid to religion in this country 
than in almost any other at all removed 
from barbarism, Priests and people are 
alike indilferent to the worship of supe- 
rior intelligences ; the former indeed 
perform a few idle ceremonies, but the 


Deum cole keeps no pace with the Re- 
em serva among these paltry slaves. 
heir superstitious legends are however 

gross and absurd enough to obtain a 

zealous belief (for zeal is generally in 

oe to incredibility,) and they 
ave many temples: several of these 

Mr. Ellis visited, and we copy what is 

most curious from his narrative respect- 

ing them. At Tong-chow 
“The Miao or Temple, occupied by 

Lord Macartney, is now the residence 

of the Koong-yay. I went yesterday 

morning to a smaller temple, which had 
nothing remarkable on the outside ; in 

a small apartment on the left of the en- 

trance, there were four figures, two male 

and two female, all gorgeously drest, the 
male as warriors ; in the hands of one 
of the females there was a leaf of a plant : 
within the inner and larger hall there 
were several figures ranged on each 
side, some with crowns and others with 
fillets. The principal objects of adora- 
tion were two figures standing in a recess, 
fronting the entrance of the hall, a male 
and a female, the latter holding the fruit 
of the water-lily in her band ; these 
were still more richly drest than the otb- 
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ers. Some bundles of feathers were 
hanging before them, and pots for in- 
cense were placed on the table. The 
male figures were short and thick ; this 
may therefore be considered the Chinese 
standard of beauty, man being usually 
disposed to attribute his notions of per- 
fection to the form under which the 
Deity is portrayed.” 

At Tien-sing, another small temple, 
dedicated, as stated, to the God of Fire, 
was inspected. 

‘“‘ His igneous godship was a short 
figure seated on a throne, holding a 
drawn sword in one hand and a serpen- 
tine* ring in the other ; two dwarf-like 
figures stood near him, each with rings : 
there were three other figures, less per- 
fect, on the side of the building. ‘This 
Miao was under repair, and the work- 
men were cooking their victuals in the 
very sanctum. Religion seems to sit 
very easily on the Chinese. In their 
feelings on this head they resemble the 
ancient Pagans; the worship of the gods 
forms part of civil institutions and daily 
habits, but never deeply influences their 

ions. It would be wrong to attribute 
the late edicts against the Christians to re- 
ligious persecution ; they arose from an al- 
leged connexion with the malcontents, 
not, I understand, without foundation.” 

On the 6th of September, a Mahome- 
dan mosque, of which there are several 
ig the province through which the mis- 
sion was then passing, was seen: Mr. 
Ellis thinks that Mahomedans are eligi- 
ble to all offices in China. 

Another temple was visited on the 9th. 
It was dedicated to— | 

‘<The Eternal Mother,or principalChi- 
nese female divinity. The figure of the 
goddess had a white cloth thrown over it, 
and a crown on the head ; in her hand 
she held a leaf: there were two attend- 
ant figures, of smaller size, in the same 
shrine ; some other figures were placed 
near the wall on one side.” 

It is observed that religion seems to 
be on the decline, as all these buildings, 
the temples, are going to ruin. 

The next which was inspected was 
said to be dedicated to Kwae-sing, and 
bore the extraordinary name of * The 


© Serpentine, we suppose, means hcre formed of & 
serpent, and not waving. 
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Devil Star’s Chamber.” A temple to 
Chung-wang-hai, a full-bearded god 
upon a throue, the entrance to whose 
presence was guarded by two figures of 
men in armour, apparently of stone, 
standing near horses ready accoutred, 
was the next object of curiosity. At 
Sang-yuen, the god Fo with eight arms, 
exactly similar to the idols of the Hin- 
doos, occupied a temple, and several 
colossal figures of warriors were repre- 
sented as statues of distinguished Man- 
darins. Another is thus described— 

“In the largest Miao, the mest ree, 
markable object I observéd was the mo- 
del of a Pagoda or Paou-la, about four- 
teen feet high, of thirteen stories ; each: 
story was filled with small gilt figures, 
not ill executed, in wood. ‘The princi- 
pal figures were also wooden, but imita‘~ 
ing bronze ; in general the colossal fig- 
ures are baked clay. Notwithstanding 
the coarseness of the materials, the or- 
naments of the drapery are represented 
with great fidelity and minuteness ; one 
of these temples was used asa stable, 
and the other as a farm-house.” 

Near Kei-kho-chin, at the junction of 
the river Wun-kho with the canal, the 
boats offer up sacrifices at the Loong- 
wang-Miao or Temple of the Dragon 
King ; the first at which Mr. Ellis, as 
he strangely expresses himself, saw ‘the 
business* of religion going on.” The 
boatmen burnt some incense before the 
idol, and prostrated themseives, while 
the priests struck upon the gong, and 
received a few copper coins for their 
trouble. Dragons surrounded the idol. 

But not to detain our readers longer 
among the temples than is necessary to 
afford a tolerable idea of them, we sball 
conclude with the description of only 
one other, namely, that of Ning-niang, 
which may be taken as a sample of the 
most perfect and celebrated. 

“Tt was, as usual, divided into courts, 
four,in number, the two inner appropri- 
ated to the priests. The first contained 
two square pavilions, with richly deco- 
rated roofs; on the several pionacies 
were small figures of animals ; the frieze 
looked like green enamel, and bad a 
very pleasing effect ; the tles were of 


® In another place he talks of the “ professional 
eraft”’ of the priesthood. 
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bright yellow. In these pavilions were 
large slabs of black marble placed up- 
right on pedestals, on which were in- 
scriptions, Galleries on each side con- 
tained the usual figures of civil and mili- 
tary Mandanns. At the very extreme 
of this court was a colossal statue of the 
dragon king. Having passed through 
the first court, we entered that contain- 
ing the divinity, representing the Empe- 
ror’s mother, to whom the Miao ig dedi- 
cated ; she was seated with two attend- 
ants standing near her, a yellow robe 
was thrown rouad the body, and on her 
head was a crown or large bonnet: the 
figure was richly gilt. The cross-beams 
of the ceiling were decorated with golden 
dragons on a bright blue ground. Round 
the roofs of the temple were ornaments 
resembling spears and tridents. A lus- 
tre, composed of horn lanterns and 
strings of coloured glass beads, hung 
from the centre: two large horn lan- 
terns were on each side of the altar, with 
polished metal skreens near them, used 
as reflectors to increase the brilliancy 
when the whole are lighted. Every 
part of the roof was richly carved and 
gilt, and surrounded by a frieze varie- 
gated with green, red, and black deco- 
rations. In the open area of the court, 
@ metal veseel, shaped not unlike a ta or 
pagoda, was placed, where incense is 
kept burning ; the gongs, drums, and 
other instruments belonging to the tem- 
ple, corresponded to the superiority of 
the rest of the edifice. We found the 
priests very well disposed te do the hon- 
ours, and they were perfectly satisfied 
with an offering of a dollar.” 

A statue of Confucius in another tem- 
ple gave the legislator with African fea- 
tures ! 

Dragging along at the average rate of 
about twenty-five miles a day, the travel- 
lers could only observe a few of the cus- 
toms, and little of the arts, as they are 
cultivated by the Chinese. On the 
banks of the rivers and canals which 
formed their route, (the Peiho, Euho, 
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also common, and of fruits the mee tree, 
bearing a sort of small cherry, aod the 
wild-fig climbing up the walls like ivy. 
To these we may add the tallow tree, 
which resembles a maple, and is beauti- 
ful in its foliage and berries in their dif- 
ferent stages, some with the outward 
husk still green, some brown, and others, 
freed of the covering, of a pure whit, 
and the size of a large pea, called by the 
Chinese “ Skin-oil-fruit,” from which 
the tallow is obtained by compression in 
a mill, and sold in large cakes: the 
camphor tree, evergreen and handsome: 
the varnish tree, cultivated as plantations, 
not higher than a young fruit Sich 
laurel-shaped, of a light green and dow- 
ny feel, Lisp sores if bruised ; 
the varnish from this tree is extracted by 
slitting the bark: and the war bush, 
which resembles the thorn, and beans 
crop of wax deposited upon its branches 
by atribe of insects. Of pasture fand 
very little was seen ; cows and buffaloes 
were feeding on grass very closely grazed. 
The population of China Mr. Ells 
thinks much overrated in European state- 
ments. Their own writers do not pre 
tend to more than 200 millions, and ths 
is probably a great exaggeration. Th 
finances are dreadfully deranged ; but 
the lower orders, in the opinion of the 
writer, whose acquaintance with Persia, 
Turkey, and the parts of India not Bat 
ish, renders him a competent judge of the 
fact, are comparatively more comfo 
than the natives of these countnes. _ 
In their dealings the copper Tchen 1s 
the only coin in circulation, the precious 
metals being received according to the 
weight and Enensie as an article of bar- 
ter rather than as a circulating medium. 
Dollars have only a fixed value as rep- 
resenting a certain aeamiy of silver, and 
the éael, or ounce of silver, is an imagi®- 
ary coin for keeping accounts ; its value 
is 6s.8d, ster. During the Ming dynasty, 
it is stated that paper was in circulation. 
Their music is of the most miserable 
kind, noise being the substitute for melo- 


Yellow, and Yan-y-tse rivers, the Po- dy. Yet the attraction at an evening 
wang Lake an inland sea, the Shan-kho, piace of entertainment consisted of a 
&c. river) they noticed the cultivation band of blind musicians, The principal 
of millet, tobacco, cotton-plant, buck- played on a complicated instrument coa- 
wheat, hemp, and a small species of bean. sisting of a box about two feet long and 
Willows and poplars prevailed ; but one broad, with two bridges, over which 
oaks, shaddock, and orange trees were were stretched some strings, while others 
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passed underneath: it had two circular which are also appropriated to propi- 
apertures about the middle, and the per- tiate “ the evil spirit.” 
former used two small rods in touching One of the polite ceremonies of Chi- 
the strings. Itseemed the simplest form na consists in wearing a cap of the same 
of the harpsichord, and with a guitar and description with that of a superior. 
fiddle made tolerable harmony. . Thus, though the authorities of Yang- 
Among their other customs we may choo-foo had put on their winter caps 
notice the wheeling of women in wheel- before the Embassy arrived in their pro- 
barrows, as‘a visiting conveyance. In vince, they immediately resumed their 
one instance Mr. Ellis saw two well- summer caps when they found that 
dressed, one on each side of the wheel ; Kwang (a Chinchae !!) still wore his. 
in another there was also a boy in the The time of cap-changing in every distriet 
machine. The women, except the poor- is regulated by the chief person; at Pekin 
est, are all painted, and instead of roses the Emperor is “ the glass of fashion” 
and lilies they lay a strong carnation all to regulate this momentous affair. 
over their faces, which imparts t their - Of the military we have in this vol- 
angular-shaped but sparkling eyes still ume various notices. The Chinese bad 
greater brilliancy. The beggars were heard of the fame of Wellington, whom 
numerous and importunate to their coun- they seem to consider a great General, 
trymen, but luckily scorned to ask alms not only on account of his exploits, but 
of such persons as our Embassy. They because his name is so easy of pronun- 
go about with a bell or a horn, and a ciation to them. Wee-Ling-Tong is 
basket ; and establishing themselves in a accordingly a hero in China, as he is all 
shop, they ring the one or blow the oth- over the rest of the globe, and were he 
er, till the basket is filled. An English nota foreigner, might be promoted to 
thorough-paced pauper going to the pa- divine honours, as the Mandarin Quang- 
rish for relief, could not act with more foot-zee, to whosé auspices the suppres- 
perfect assurance. sion of the late rebellion is attributed, 
We have already noticed one of the has been by the Emperor. 
sacrifices offered by the boatmen: these It would require such another as the 
frequently occurred during the transport British Warrior to make apy thing of the 
of the Embassy. On one occasion— soldiers of China. In the northern parts 
** A cock was killed early in the they seem to be an undisciplined rabble— 
morning, and the bows of the boat ‘Of all arms, matchlocks, bows and 
sprinkled with the blood ; it was after- arrows, swords, shields, and quilted 
- wards roasted, and spread with other breast-plates. Their bow is shaped like 
eatables, consisting of boiled pork, salad the Persian bow, that is, not a continu- 
and pickles, upon the forecastle, before a ed arch ; but, unlike the latter, it re- 
sheet of coloured paper : a pot of sham- quires little strength to draw them ; 
shoo (a spirit distilled from rice,) with their arrows are deeply feathered, more 
two small cups, and a pair of chop-sticks, than three feet long, with a pointed blade 
were placed near the provisions. The atthe end not barbed. Chinese match- 
son of the master of the boat officiated locks (continues Mr, Ellis) are the worst 
a3 priest, and the ceremony consisted in I have ever seen ; originally of ill con- 
throwing two cups of the liquor and a struction, they are kept in such bed or- 
little of the provisions overboard ; some der, that they must become perfectly 
gilt paper was then burnt, and two strings useless, The swords are short and 
of crackers discharged ; the remainder well-shaped, being slightly curved, and 
of the provisions were carried away to do not seem bad weapons. The bow- 
feast upon. While this ceremony was string rests against the thumb, and for 
carrying on, on the forecastle, the wo- that purpose a broad ring of bone or 
men on board wereburning paper and in- some hard substance is worn to protect 
cense before the idol that always stands in the skin.” 
a shrine in the aftermost part ofthe boat.” The public executioners sometimes 
The autumnal full moon was wor- acted as a police, and kept off the popu- 
shipped with similar offerings, part of lace with long whips: these wore co- 
8B Atsnsum. Vol. 2. : 
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nical caps, the soldiers things like clouts 
wrapt round their heads. When mili- 
tary honours are decided, the men kueel 
to fire the salute, utter a dismal shout, 
and a band of music (the concord of 
whose sweet sounds is likened to a my- 
riad of cracked penny trumpets) strikes 
up ao air of national triumph. 

The Chinese archers were exercised 
to gratify Lord Amherst, at Kua-choo, 

“They shot tolerably weil at a tar- 
get about the height of a man, using 
much gravity and ceremony in handling 
their bow and arrow ; the distance was 
forty yards. ‘This was followed by a 
few matchlock-men, who kept up a run- 
ning fire, round a man, upon whom they 
wheeled and advanced as the pivot. 
The movements resembled those of light 
troops, and not ill executed : they load- 
ed aud fired quicker, and with more 
precision, than was expected from their 
‘unmilitary appearance inline. All these 
evolutions were performed to the beat of 
adrum. Itis not uousual at the milita- 
ry posts to have the places where each 
file is to stand chalked, to secure their 
keeping equal distances.” 

‘Towards Canton, the soldiers were 
found to wear armour ; and we shall 
conclude our extract respecting the mili- 
tary, with an account of an examination 
of students for a licentiate’s degree in 
the art of war. It may be observed,that 
this is the middle step between Bache- 
Jor and Doctor. Our punsters about the 
Canon law would be quite at home here. 

“The place might be called a stadium 
of about 200 yards in length: at the 
upper end, a temporary hall had been 
erected, with an elevated throne or seat ; 
a row of Mandarins, in their full dresses, 
occupied each side; but the distance 
at which I stood did not enable me to 
ascertain whether the raised part was 
occupied by some Mandarins, or by a 
representation of the Imperial presence. 
At the extremity opposite to the hall,was 
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strike these marks successively with the 
arrows, the horses being kept at full 
speed. Although the bull’s-eye was not 
always hit, the target was never missed ; 
the distance was trifling, not exceeding 
fifteen or. twenty feet. It appeared to 
tae, that the skill was most displayed in 
charging the bow without checking the 
horse. The candidates were young 
Mandarins, handsomely drest ; their 
horses, trimmings, and accoutrements 
were in good order; the arrows were 
merely pointed without barbs, to pre- 
vent accidents, the spectators being with- 
in a few yards of the marks.” 

The funerals in China are, like every 
thing else, very ceremoniously perform- 
ed. The mourners display violent and 
regular grief. The women attend in 
chairs covered with white, the mourning 
colour, and with caps on their heads, 
like the working caps of mechanics in 
England. . The coffin, in the instance 
seen by our countrymen, was plaio; 
but the frame that supported it was gilt, 
and made of immense beams of timber ; 
some figures of women, nearly as large 
as life, and full drest, were carried io 
the front. 

Our travellers saw the fish-vulture 
employed : these birds, about the size 
of Muscovy ducks, are trained to dive 
and catch fish for their masters. 

We have noticed, that on great occa: 
sions there is a particular ceremony in 
handing round tea. That used is & 
small-leafed, highly-flavoured green tes, 
called yu-tien. ln the cups of the pnr- 
cipal persons is a thin perforated silver 
plate, to keep the leaves down, while the 
infusion passes through. ‘The cups used 
by Mandarins of rank resemble coffee 
cups, and are placed in a wooden oF 
metal saucer shaped like the Chinese 
boats. 

Atall the movements of the Einbassy, 
the profusion of painted lanterns, some 
times glittering on the banks, or illum 


a wall of masonry, intended as a butt for nating the buildings, or floatiog down 


military practice ; and, at a short dis- 
tance in advance, a py-loo, from which 


the candidates, on horseback, armed with fine arts. 


the stream, had a fanciful and splendid 
effect. We observe little notice of the 
Two horses in stone, 04 


a bow and three arrows, started; the stubble-field, were extremely rude i 
marks at which they fired, covered with execution, but the saddles and housings 
white paper, were about the height of a were in better style, Several paioting’ 


man, and somewhat wider, placed at in- on glass were remarked for the ret 
tervals of fifty yards ; the object was to brillianey of their colouring: the designs 


? 
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were tolerably executed, and the subjects 
chosen from domestic life. 

The cities of China are divided into 
three classes, Foo, Chow, and Hien ; 
besides Poo, a hamlet ; Chiz, a milita- 
ry post with houses; and Tang, the post 
itself. The Tartarized Chinese consti- 
tute eight classes, and are distinguished 
by different coloured banners. ‘The 
Mantchoos, or ancient worshippers of 
Fo, have also eight banners ; as have 
the Mun-koos, who have adopted that 
worship since they entered’ China. 

Having gone to such length with Mr. 
Ellis’s volume, both by analysis and 
extracts, we shall neither visit Nankio 
with him, nor follow the whole route to 
Canton, where the Embassy arrived 
safely and remained to the 20th of Jan- 
uary. Thence they proceeded to Macao, 
and on the 3d of February reached 
Manilla. ‘The shipwreck of the Alceste 
has been too minutely recorded in the 
periodical press to admit of any novelty 
from us, further than an expression of 
our individual admiration of the cool- 
ness, intrepidity, skill, and conduct of 
Capt. Maxwell, whose behaviour, under 
circumstances of extraordinary peril, at 
Pulo, surrounded by Malay pirates, was 
worthy the noblest character of a British 
seaman. The coloured view of his en- 
trenchment here is very interesting. 
From Batavia, on the 12th of April, our 
wanderers sailed in the Casar, and an- 
chored in Simon’s Bay, Cape of Good 
Hope, on the 27th of May. On the 
11th of June they again sailed ; made 
St. Helena on the 27th; paid a visit to 
Buonaparte ; left the island on the 3d 
of July ; and arrived at Spithead on the 
17th of August. 

‘The conversations with the Ex-empe- 
ror are rather hacknied, and we shall 
only offer one remark on the dicta as- 
cribed to him,—that if he had sent an 
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embassy to China, he would have taken 
care to dispatch a person who would 
have observed all the prostrations requir- 
ed. We trust the difference between 
the Prince Regent of Eugland and a 
Corsican adventurer will always be held 
a sufficient answer, at least in this coun- 
try, for our not being prone to purste 
exactly the same course ; and it may be 
further added, that what would have 
been a disgrace to a British nobleman, 
might have been unobjectionable in one 
of the revolutionary dignitaries of the 
new order, 

Towards the conclusion of the work, 
a slight notice is taken of Captain Max- 
well’s voyage towards Corea, and Coo- 
Choo, two kingdoms tributary to China, 
and his discovery of some hitherto un- 
explored islands; but as a separate work 
is advertised on this subject, we shall not 
anticipate the more full and accurate in- 
formation. 

We take our leave of Mr. Ellis, who, 
though not a practised writer, has af- 
forded us much entertainment. He has 
composed a Valuable record, which is 
calculated to save public money by 
showing that no future embassy is like- 
ly to be sent to China, at least during 
the reign of the present monarch ; for 
we could not send any other ambassa- 
dor to do what Lord Amberst has re- 
fused, and there is no reason to expect 
that the ceremonious Mandarins will re- 
lax one iota in their pretensions. In this 
point of view the experiment is a saving 
one, though we think the diplomatic 
prudence of the author, in letting out so 
many secrets, very questionable. 

To the literary world there is one sub- 


ject of congratulation connected with 


this volume. It bodes a return to old 
prices ; for it is elegant, and cheaper 
than any work of the kind which has 
been published of late years, 


FINE 
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From the Literary Gazette, Oct. 25, 1817. 


DAVID'’S NEW PAINTING, ‘* CUPID AND PSYCHE.” 


lak new production of the celebra- 
brated artist possesses merit of the 
first order. Skill and grace are the chief 
characteristics of the composition. 


Psyche, voluptuously stretched an an 
antique bed, is sleeping in the arms of 
Love. The beams of Aurora, which 


already gild the summits of the distant 


hills, warn the young god that it is time 
to quit his lovely mistress. He rises 
from the bed with the utmost caution, 
lest his motion should disturb the slum- 
ber of the innocent Psyche. 

In this picture the habitual style of the 
artist is not recognisable at the first 
oe. Hitherto M. David has perhaps 

n too inattentive to colouring, and has 
devoted himself to the production of fig- 
bie - the grand style. His Cupid,. 

ough exquisitely formed, possesses no 
ideal beauty; and there is even an expres- 
sion of vulgarity in the countenance ; 
the arms are too long and thin, there is 
little luxuriance in the colouring of the 
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hair, and the shades of the neck approxi- 
mate too nearly to black. But beach 
M. David may have lost some portion of 
his taste for the antique and the grund- 
ose of form, he has certatoly improved in 
other particulars, which are nof less im- 
portant to the art of painting ; we allude 
to truth of expression and force of colour. 
ing. His Psyche is designed with exqui- 
site grace, and may be compared to the 
most beautiful of Titian’s Venuses for 
elegance of contour and truth of colour- 
ing in the flesh. ‘I'he picture altogether 
reminds the observer of the vigorous 
touch of Caravagio, 
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From the Monthly Magazine, October, 1817. 


CONTEMPORARY AUTHORS. 
Vo, I.* 


MRS. JOANNA BAILLIE. 


P[HE works of this lady have not ob- 
tained that portion of popular fa- 

vour which we decidedly think they 
merit, while those of other writers, of far 
inferior talent, have successivel y engross- 
ed the attention of the public. The 
great drawback on the fame of this ad- 
mirable genius, has been the injustice of 
comparing her dramas to those of Shak- 
speare, which, it is true, they somewhat 
resemble in the physiognomy of their 
style; but than which no two things of 
the same genus can be more different,al- 
though, perbaps, in their respective classes, 
the one is not much inferior to the other. 
Skakspeare was strictly the poet of ac- 
tions, and we learn what passes in the 
minds of his heroes by what they do, 
more than by what they say; but the 
dramatist of the passions throws, as it 
were intentionally,the action of her pieces 
behind the scenes, and only brings ber 
characters into view when they are in a 
state of meditation or colloquial debate. 
There are, doubtless, several very noble 
specimens in Shakspeare of the same 
kind of writing in which this lady excels, 
particularly in Macbeth ; but he is al- 
ways most effective when he represents 
his heroes actuated by what they feel, 
rather than in telling us what they think, 
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Miss Baillie,on the contrary, isalways most 
interesting when she lays open the whole 
process of reflection in her’s, and generally 
fails when she attempts to bring themiate 


action. With the very highest respect for ' 


the talents of this much-endowed author, 
we do therefore think that her geniusis not 
at all dramatic, tho’ she has executed her 
tasks in dialogue with surprising ability. 
We are even of opinion, that she bas not 
been a great frequenter of the theatre; and 
we venture to assert, that she was but 
slightly acquainted with the plays of Shak- 
Speare when she composed her earliest 
and the best ofherdramatic poems, If she 
has ever attended the representation ofa 
pantomime, she must have been sensible 
that the dialogue is, after all that has been 
written on the subject, the least effective 
part of a play; and that the skill of the 
dramatist consists in putting into the 
mouths of his characters the few short 
sentiments natural to their situation. 
Miss Baillie is not happy in the choice 
of situations, but she makes us acquainted 
with the inflections of the mind under 
the governance of the passions, witha 
delicacy, justness, and poetical propriety, 
not inferior to Shakspeare himself, and 
with a degree of minuteness which the 
more rapid movement of his plots neces- 
sarily precluded. It is impossible to 
conceive any thing more like the manners 
of mankind than the fictions of Shak- 
speare, or less so than those of this lady, 
and yet her characters think and {eel 
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with as much of the genuine nature of popular, 


man, as those of the only poet with whom 
it is proper to compare her. Migs 
Baillie, as a female author, is the noblest 
ip point of genius-that has yet appeared ; 
she is even more than this—she is, her- 
self, the only one of her kind, and her 
peculiar merits can only be duly appre- 
ciated by comparing the greatest authors 
with her, when they happen to touch 
upon the same course of reflections. 

In thus stating our opinion, we trust 
it will not be supposed that we think 
her genius like that of Shakspeare— 
creative, supreme, and universal; for 
we consider it circumscribed, local, and 
uoinventive; but it has Opened to us 
sources of poetical enjoyment hitherto 
unknown, If she has not created new 
worlds, she has, like Columbus, disco« 
vered others; and shewn us that what 
has hitherto been regarded as the waste 
and endless ocean of metaphysics, con- 
tains some of the richest and most mag- 
nificent regions of poetry.—Her genius 
is purely didactic, but by a felicitous 
error, and the possession of the most 
admirable descriptive powers, she has 
adopted the engaging form of the drama 
to inculcate some of the finest lessons 
on the philosophy of the human minod ; 
teaching, at the same time, a moral as 
high as that which may be deduced 
from the most impressive representation. 

In point of elegance in imagery, Miss 
Baillie is as much superior to Shak- 
speare, us he excels her in the melody 
and variety of his numbers: but her 
characters want that peculiarity of ex- 
pression which is as necessary to distin- 
guish them from one another, as the 
features of the face, or any of the other 
externa] marks of individuality. The 
are, in fact, but the rsonification of 
abstract notions; nee ig the wonder is, 
that she shold have been enabled to 
endow things in their own essence s0 
en with so much spirit and life. 

n this respect they may be compared 
with tbe personification of Bunyan, for 
they are as much superior to the alle- 
gories of Spencer, as Othello, as ad rama, 
surpasses her tragedy of De Monfort. 

But, while we cannot praise Miss 
Baillie as a dramatic writer, and indeed 
cannot persuade ourselves that she may 
éver produce a play that will become 
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we never return to the perusal 
of her productions without wonder and 
delight. Like the works of Michael 
Angelo and Raffaele, they seem to im- 
prove the oftener they are examined ; 
their merits require to be unfolded by 
study, and, as the principles upon which 
they have beea composed are under- 
stood, we become attached even to their 
defects, as we respect the foibles and 
personal defects of our friends. 

Miss Baillie will undoubtedly be al- 
Ways regarded as a dramatic writer, 
and her peculiar merits will, in conse- 
quence, perhaps be long of obtaining 
their just renown: but, in time, her 
name must be placed very high among 
the most illustrious. in the literary an- 
nals of this country ; for, evenif the po~ 
etical powers of her mind were much 
more stinted, there is a sweetness and 
humanity, if the expression may be al- 
lowed, breathing through all her works, 
that will for ever render them refreshing 
to the wearied or harassed mind. We 
are not aware of any poet of the present 
day who possesses the power of bestow- 
ing on the reader such a‘temperate sa- 
tisfaction. We open her volumes as we 
do our window on a fine evening, and 
we read even of the had actions of ber 
worst characters, as we look on the 
harmless summer lightning that  illu- 
minates the cloud in the horizon. But 
it is time that we should give some 
proof of our reason for disputing her 
pretensions to the title of a legitimate 
dramatist, and of considering her as 
more properly belonging to the class of 
didactic writers, 

In the tragedy of Basil, she has un- 
dertaken to delineate the progress of 
the passion of love; for this purpose she 
has made choice of a military com- 
mander, and the fatal result of the in- 
fluence of the passion is the neglect of 
his duty, the consequences of ‘which 
drive him to despair. Nothing- can be 
more inartificial, or less dramatic, than 
such a mode of treating the subject. It 
is hardly possible that it could afford a 
single interesting situation, and the ca- 
tastrophe is in itself not more dignified 
than the despair of an apprentice drown- 
ing himself on being turned off for mak- 
ing love to his master’s danghter. In 


analysing’ this poem, we shall not notice 
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the explanatory scenes, those scenes 
which are introduced to inform the 
audience what is doing, or bas been 
done, like the directions to the players, 
but confine our observations to the 
conduct of the principal character and to 
the plot. 

Count Basil is brought on the stage 
withall the pride and pomp of glorious 
war, advancing towards Pavia with the 
imperial troops, at the same time when 
Victoria, the princess of Mantua, is 
passing in an ecclesiastical procession to 
return thanks to her patron saint for the 
recovery of her father. The gallant 
officer and the young lady make genteel 
recognizances to one another, and fall 
10 love at first sight. Some time after, 
when the troops have been dismissed to 
their quarters, Count Basil happens to 
meet with a party of his officers as they 
are lounging on the ramparts, and hold- 
ing a conversation of small talk in a 
very officer-like manner. He joins them 
Without speaking, but he listens very at- 
tentively to their respective declarations 
concerning Victoria, who, in the opinion 
of the whole squad, was a devilish hand- 
some girl; and when one of them, a 
blunt facetious sort of a dog, happens to 
speak of an olive branch of fretted gold 
which she held in her hand, the general 
inquires if he had noticed her hand ; and 
the audience are left to infer, from this 
pertinent question, that the general is in 
Jove with her. After some farther par- 
ley, the rest of the officers separate, to 
take a stroll through the town; and this 
affords an opportunity for Count Basil 
to tell his friend Rosenberg, (the hu- 
mourist alluded to), a full, true, and par- 
ticular account of the impression which 
Victoria had made on his heart. Ro- 
senberg, who proves to be an honest dis- 
interested fellow, does not appear very 
well satisfied with so much of the lover's 
rapture in a commanding officer, and 
gives him some very good advice on the 
subject. With this conversation ends 
act first. 

In act second the crafty Duke of 
Mantua treats Count Basil with much 
courtesy; but their discourse is inter- 
tupted by the count falling into great 
confusion at the sight of his sweetheart, 
who prevails on him to stay longer than 
was consistent with bis duty.as an offi- 
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cer. We are not informed that the in- 
nocent young lady is the agent of her 
political father ; but we learn tbis from 
the sequel. A dramatic writer, in ma- 
naging such a topic, would have showa 
the artifice of the duke; and some inte- 
rest would have been excited by. the 
apprehension of the consequences attend- 
ing on the consent of Count Basil; but, 
as Our autbor has treated it, the transac- 
tion seems a very hearty hospitable pro- 
ceeding. Yet, upon the consent of the 
count to remain, turns the issue of the 
drama; for after that, until the news 
arrive of the battle of Pavia, the coust 
is po more thana very well-bred = gentle- 
manly lover, and the incidents are mere 
daily pastime, such as might happen ia 
any ducal court, if the persons who in- 
habit such places were so affectionate and 
poetical as the characters which the 
amiable feelings of Miss Baillie dispose 
her to describe. After the battle, the 
count, however, is soaffected by the con- 
sciousness of his folly, that he blows bis 
brains out; he certainly does this ina 
cave instead of a barrack-room, as a 
modern ensign would probably have 
done’; and in so far the catastrophe may 
be said to be poetical. Who could 
imagine, from such a vehicle as this, that 
it would be possible to show the pro- 
gress of the passion with anything de- 
serving the name of poetry; and yet 
Miss Baillie has done it with a degree of 
address and grace that bas no parallel! in 
the language: for, in the Romeo and 
Juliet of Shakspeare, it is not what the 
lovers feel that interests us, but the situ- 
ations into which their ardour preci- 
pitates them. 

We have been thus particular in our 
analysis of the tragedy of Basil, because 
it affords the most complete example of 
the auther’s best manner, and because 
her other dramas are constructed so ea- 
tirely according to the same rules, that, by 
doing so, we save the time of our readers. 

As acomic writer, the dramatic de- 
fects of Miss Baillie are even more ob- 
vious. An attempt has been made to 
bring forward ber play of “the Elec- 
tion,” compressed into a three-act piece ; 
but the experiment has not been suc- 
cessful. It would indeed be extraordi- 
nary if it had met with any considerabie 


share of popular applause; for the pilot 
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is so unskilfully constructed, that the 

rincipal character is rendered exceed- 
ingly disagreeable, although by a slight 
alteration this defect might have been 
avoided: itis a defect of the same sort 
as that which we have remarked in her 
management of the policy of the Duke 
of Mantua in Basil. Had she from the 
first acquainted the audience that the 
rival candidates were brothers, the inte- 
rest of the equivoque would have been 
obtained, and we should not have been 
constantly irritated, till the very last 
scene, against the senseless pride of the 
leritimate. It is this want of indirectly 
lnforming the audience of the relative 
condition of her chief characters, that 
obliges her to lengthen out the fable by 
the long interlocutory conversations of 
their attendants. Were her dramas re- 
castin their structure by any person ac- 
quainted with the business of the stage, 
and capable at the same time of under- 
standing the metaphysics of different 
characters, some of them might acquire 
a place among the stock pieces of the 
theatre. But curtailment of the dia- 
logue, or any change of incident, such as 
‘we sometimes see in altered pieces, will 
not do: the original sin of their nature 
isso inveterate that they must be en- 
tirely renovated. 
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Her volume of ‘ Miscellaneous Dra- 
mas” contains a few pieces which are 
probably more calculated to succeed. in 
representation than those which she has 
published on her system ; but, as dra- 
matic works, they cannot be ranked very 
high: they abound in descriptive poe- 
try, and in examples of intellectual mo- 
tion, expressed with the most admirable 

ropriety ; for it is in these things that 
fiss Baillie excels, and it is for them 
that her works will be read. with delight 
and instruction, when the works of more 
fashionable poets are forgotten, with 
all the associations which have given 
them such extensive currency. Miss 
Baillie must be satisfied with the re- 
nown of ‘being the greatest metaphy- 
sical poet, and, one of the most extraor- 
dinary female characters, that has ever 
appeared; nor think that she suffers 
injustice from those who pay her the 
tribute of their admiration as such, when 
they say, that they regret she should 
ever have appeared a candidate for dis- 
tinction as a dramatist. 

Besides the three volumes on the 
passions, and her miscellaneous volume, 
she has published a separate piece, 
called, “a Family Legend,” which was 
performed at Edinburgh, and afterwards 
in London. 
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From the Literary Gazette, Nov. 15, 1517. 


MEMOIR OF GENERAL KOSCIUSKO. 


HE life of Kosciusko, connected as 

it was with great events, will form 
a history; in the mean time the follow- 
ing sketch may be agreeable. 

Men who have defended the laws 
and independence of their native country, 
witbout dishonouring so just a cause by 
any unworthy action, or political crime, 
deserve that their memory should receive 
the homage of public respect at the time 
the tomb encloses their mortal remains. 
To mention Kosciusko, isto mention a 
man who has been honoured even by 
those Sovereigns, against whom he fought 
in defence of the lecitimate goveroment 
of his country. 

General Thaddeus Kosciusko was de- 
scended trom a noble Polish family. He 
received his first edueation at the military 
school of Warsaw, and was afterwards 


sent abroad at the expense of that institu- 
tion. He then visited France for the 
first time. Improved by the knowledge 
he had acquired in his travels, he returo- 
ed to his native country in the hope of 
devoting his talent to her service. But 
the ardour of his passions now threw him 
out of the career which he was after- 
wards destined to pursue with so much 
honour. An adventure, which arose out 
of the attacliment entertained by young 
Kosciusko for the daughter of the Mare- 
chal of Lithuania, compelled bim to 
i Poland. He proceeded to the 

nited States, where he served with dis- 
tinction as an Aide-de-Camp under 
General Washington. 

He returned to Europe, and the Diet 
of Poland, which stood in need of so 
brave a defender of the national inde- 
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pendence, appointed him a Major-Gen- He was, like his old general, under the 

eral, Kosciuske did not disappoint the aecessity of assisting in every depart 

hopes of his compatriots. During the ment ;—directing the administration pf 

war of 1792, he, with four thousand the Republic, procuring supplies of pro- 

men, defended a post which he had for- visions, levying troops, superiotending 

tified in the space of twenty-four hours, the payment of contributions ; and like 

and which was attacked by a corps- Washington he was seconded in the per- 

d’armeée of sixteen thousand Russians. formance of these numerous duties, by 

After a battle of six hours, near Dubien- the confidence and patriotism. of his 

ka, he retreated almost without loss. countrymen, that is to say, by the great 

But it did not depend on him to avert mass of the Poles ; for even amidst the 

the destiny which awaited his country. general enthusiasm there were several 

Peace was signed, and Poland was re- examples of cowardice and treachery ; 

duced to a ridge of territory. Koscius- and Kosciusko may perhaps be reproach- 

ko having retired from the service, went ed for not having adopted measures for 

to fix his residence at Leipsig. obliging all to contribute, even in spite of 

Poland, in spite of her weakness, still themselves, towards the general good. 

' eontinued to struggle with her enemies. ‘The partisans of anarchy about this 
Kosciusko ‘was solicited once more to time obtained a fatal ascendancy in the 
take up arms in the cause of his country- Polish councils. King Stanislaus cosld 

men, a duty which be was easily pre- no longer maintain a crown which had 

vailed on to fulfil. Inspired by his as- for a length of time been tottering on his 
sistance, several of the most ardent Re- head ; he was merely a prisoner, for 
publicans rose in insurrection in 1794, whom some slight sentiments of respect 
before they had adopted the necessary were entertained. Kosciusko, who was 
measures for maintaining the war. invested with an equivocal authonty, 
Kosciusko published an energetic mani- could neither reptess the anarchy, nor 
festo, placed himself at the head of the dispense with the support of the anarch- 
insurgents, took Cracow, and being mas- ists. An ill-regulated government was 
ter of this second capital, he appealed to therefore established, and Kosciusko re 
the Poles for the re-establishment of the signed his dictatorial authority, like 
constitution of 1791. ‘Twenty thous- Cincinnatus, whom he seemed to have 
and men assembled under his banners ; adopted as bis model. He nevertheles 
Warsaw and Wilna declared themselves continued to serve his country by his 
in favour of the republican cause. He valour. Being opposed to the Russian 
defeated twelve thousand Russians near General Fersen, near Macriewitz, he re- 
Raclawitz, with a corps of four thousand ee him on three successive occasions ; 
men. His success enabled him to raise but on the fourth attack the Polish lines 
an army of fifty thousand men, among were broken, and thrown into confusion. 
whom, however, only twenty thousand Kosciusko, covered with wounds, fell 
were regular troops ; the remainder be- from his horse, exclaiming, “ Finis Polo- 
ing peasantry armed with scythes. With niz,” and was made prisoner by the 
this irregular and undisciplined army, conquerors. This was, in fact, the ter- 
he maintained himself against one hun- mination of the Polish republic. Su- 
dred thousand enemies during a long waroff took Warsaw, and an Ausinao 
eampaign. The Prussians besieged army penetrated to Lublin. 

Warsaw, which was furnished with only On being conducted to Russia, the 
a few hastily constructed entrenchments. brave Kosciusko received the highest ter 
Kosciusko defended this position, until timonials of esteem from the Emperor 
the diversion made by Dombrowski and Paul I. That Sovereign restored him 
Madalinski induced the Prussian army to liberty as well as his companions in 
to retrograde. The Polish general was arms, and gave him an estate with 1500 
no sooner rid of the Prussians, than he serfs, a present, however, which was but 
beheld the approach of a numerous Rus- little acceptable to the defender of Po- 
sian army. The instructions which he land. He now resolved to quit Europe, 
had received from Washington now prov- and having declined receiving the sum 
ed of the most essential service to him. of 12,000 rubles which the. Emperor 
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Paul ordered to be presented to him, he of respect and veneration, surrounded by 
departed with his friend, the poet Niem- his consoling recollections, a few faithful 
cevitz, for London, from whence he em- friends, and the poor to whom he proved 
barked a second time for America. Hav- a constant benefactor, He expressed a 
ing spent a few years in the society of wish that the utmost simplicity might be 
his old companions in arms, he returned observed at his funeral, and that his mor- 
to Europe in 1798, and fixed his resi- talremains might be borne to the grave 
dence in France, by the poor.” 

Buonaparte wished to make use of The following lines, written immedi- 
the name of Kosciusko as a means of ately on seeing an account of the death 
exciting the Poles to insurrection 3 but of this Patriot Soldier, have been trans- 
the experienced and skilful General mitted to us, 
paras foresaw his designs, = i OW THE DEATH OF KOSCIUsKO. 

me an accomplice. He continu- 
ed to reside on an Lae which he had Pi aoe with aac soils. 
purchased in the neighbourhood of Fon- ts the last tribute from the mourner's eye, 
tainbleau.. When the war broke Out Who weeps the parting of some kindred te ; 
in 1801, new offers were made to him ;’ And bet end a reece round where they trod, 
and though Kosciusko gave a decided These, yet in sireumseribed spare enshrie'a’ 

yet his answer was misrepresent- But rarely meet man’s sympathies combin'd, 


. : ‘ But when the soul now hears the mournful knell 
ed and published without his know! On Fame, on Honour's, Freedom's sacred swell, 


@ had no o portunity of publicly dis- ini aile ethew 
Covering this raud until the year 1814 ; Ad te wins rant ey a ertom, a 
but the truth was well known through- Angas record the fall—all earth is gloam, ’ 
out Europe, and the government of irish slnagelagen Aton a a 
Buonaparte ‘regarded Kosciusko as a ou ee eine 
suspected individual, When the Rus- He, of Sarmatia, thousand tongues record, 
sians entered Champagne, in 1814, they Who for his country raised the brightest sword, 


° : : Can Earth's sons have a nobler loftier aim, 
learnt with astonishment that their old to iuneribe tie eset Cae shape 


enemy was living peaceably in the neich- :; 
bourhood. The Genceals treated him erp eartariesbaha oe amaber 
with the highest consideration, and it ig Can Genius twine a garland for its brow 
even said that the Emperor Alexander re re apd bbdea Sas) — aia, 
held a long interview with him, No psig cuca carpe daines 
consideration however could induce The high-ton’d minstrel gave his numbers 
Kosciusko to end his days in Poland ; And brightest tributes of all-heavenly Hope 
he went to pass the last years of his lif. bay Kesclaohe and ego snine woke the amen 
in Switzerland, There is thy eulogy,—there let it rest 

He expired at Soleure on the 16th of And mMemory’s rays entwine it to each breast ; 
October. “He lived.” says the Ga- raven ore Jeiieraid enn oe Honour's claim, 
xelte de Lausanne, “in tranquil retire- 7 Cecds, thy footsteps be his gui itemn 
ment, where he had becoaedia object eal: ri ry pode ee L, 
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ON the approach of Winter, in Russia, floors, under the carpets, are cqvered with 


houses, having 
eaulked and neatly pasted with Paper, which annihilates all thoughts of winter, 
This precaution not Only fences against [n February, the weather in our cli. 
cold and wind, t secures a free Prospect mate is usually variable, but most in. ~ 
even in the depth of Winter, as the panes clined to frost and snow. 

of glass are thus never incrusted with ice. The eflects of cold are more sud- 
The outer doqs, and frequently the den, and, in many instances, more exe 
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traordinary and unexpected, than those hogs, fowls, butter, eggs, fish, all stiffened 
of heat. He, who has beheld the vege- into granite. 
table productions of even a northen The fish are attractively beautiful, 
summer, will not be greatly amazed at possessing the vividness of their living 
Yhe richer and more Inxuriant, but still colour, with the transparent clearness of 
resembling growths of the tropics. But wax imitations. The beasts ta 
‘one, who has always been accustomed to far less pleasing spectacle, mcst of the 
view water in a liquid and colourless larger sort being skinged, and classed 
wtate, cannot form the least conception according to their species: groups of 
of the satne element, as hardened into an many hundreds are seen piled upon their 
extensive plain of: solid orystal, or cover- hind legs against one another, as if eech 
ing the ground with a robe of the purest were making an effort to climb over the 
white. The highest possible degree of back of its neighbour. The motionless 
astonishment must, therefore, attend the yet apparent animations of their seemingiy 
- first view of these phenomena. struggling attitudes (asif suddenly seized 
But, it is ootto their novelty alone im moving, and ified by frost) gives 
- that they owe their charms. Their a borrid lifeto thisdead scene. Had an 
intrinsic beauty, perbaps, is individually enchanter’s wand been instaataneously 
superior to that of the gayest objects pree waved over this sea of animals dunnog 
sented by other seasons. Where, indeed, their different actions, they could not 
is the elegance and brilliancy that can have been fixed more decidedly. ‘Ther: 
compare with that which decorates every hardness, too, 1s #0 extreme, that the 
tree and bush om the clear morning natives chop them up for the purchasers 
succeeding a night of hoar-frost? Or, kke wood. All the provisions which 
what is the lustre that would not appear remain, on the commencement of a 
dull and tarnished, in competition with a thaw, immediately patrefy; but as the 
field of saow just glazed over with a duration of the frost is generally calec- 
frosty incrustation ? What can be more lated to a day, but little loss is suffered ia 
beautiful than the effect of snow and this respect. 
frost ata mill-dam, or rather, where the A curious circumstance occurred zt 
mill-wheel dashes? Cowper has given Stockholm, in the winter of 1799. A 
us @ most picturesque description of this sugar house taking fire, a number of 
circumstance, when he tells us, how engines immediately hurried to the spot. 
‘scornful of a check’ the ‘snowy weight’ —But the water being frozen to the 
leaps ! _ depth of a yard in every Laas = 
oes = street, It was necessary to te 
And ees ae uae a tlie with hatchets and hammers. The water, 
No frost can bind it there; its utmost force when procured, was continually stirred, 
er wa cra ara ne to prevent it from freezing. In the 
Fiatnia all naishesshromy wiper stores of this building was de 
With forms so various, that no pow'rs of art, posited a large stock of sugar, and many 
The pencil or the pen, may trace the scene | vessels full of treacle, which being brokes 
fais alah tac Are by the falling in of the roof, the juice ran 
Large growth of what may seem the sparkling trees down along the sides of the walls. The 
And shrubs of fairy land, The crystal drops, water thrown up to the top of the house 
by the engines, and flowing back on the 
walls, staircases, and through the wia- 


That trickle down the branches, fast congealed, 
Shoot into pillars of pellucid length, 
dows, was stopped in its downward 


And prop the pile they but adorned before, 


To those who are unaccustomed to 
the various changes produced by the 
influence of intense frost, nothing can 
appear more wonderful than the winter 
market at St. Petersburgh. The aston- 
ished sight is there arrested by a vast 
Open square, containing the bodies of 
many thousand animals, piled in pyra- 
midical heaps, on all sides ; cows, shevp, 


course by the mighty power of the frost. 
After the fire cat negated the 
engines continued for some time to play, 
and the water they discharged was frozea 
almost the very instant it came it cov- 
tact with the walls already covered with 
ice. Thus a house was formed of the 
most extraordinary appe#rance that it is 
Possitle to conceive. It was s0-curious 
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an object, that every body eatne to gaze “Cavalry,” he says, “could neither 
at it as something wonderful. ‘The pursue them nor escape their pursuit ; 
whole building, from top to bottom, was and, as they are sharp-shooters, they 
incrusted with a thick eoat of ice; the might ia the long run destroy the whole 
doors and windows were closed up, and of an invading force, however numerous 
in order to gain admission it wasnecessary it might be. It was chiefly owing to 
with hammers and hatchets to open a them that the Swedish army, sent, in 
passage; they were obliged to cut through 1718, by Charles XII. against Dron- 
the ice another staircase, for the purpose theim, in the moath of December, was 
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of ascending to the upper stories. 

All the rooms, and what remained of 
the roof, were embellished by lon 
stalactites of multifarious shapes, and o 
a yellowish coloar, composed of the 
treacle and congealed water. This 
building, contemplated in the light of the 
sun, seemed to, bear some analogy to 
those diamond castles that are raised by 
the imaginations of poets. It remained 
upwards of two months in the same 
state, and was visited by all the curious. 
The children in particular had excellent 
amusement with it, and contributed not 
a little to the destruction of the enchanted 
palace, by searching for the particles of 
sugar, which were found in many places 
incorporated with the ice. 

Hunting and shooting are among the 
favourite amusements of this season. 

In the moor, and the marsh, and the fen, 

The snipe fvels the death-levelled blow, 

And the woodeock still bleeds im the glen. 
Skating, also, is much practised by young 
persons. During hard frosts, in the fens 
of the Isle of Ely, men, women, and 
children, use their snow-pattens, or skates 
almost as much as they do in Holland. 
The skaters of Norway, however, eclipse 
ali other skaters, in their formidable 
equipments, as wellas their extraordinary 
feats of hardihood. M. Lamotte, a re- 
cent traveller in Norway, gives us the 
following singular description :—‘ In a 
visit to the Military Institution his at- 
tention was particularly excited by an 
article not found in the ordinary appara- 
tus of war, a kind of wooden skates, of 
which the one for the left foot is from 
eight to ten feet long and three or four 
inches broad; the one for the right foot 
is only about three (another account says 
six) feet long. M. Lamotte says, there 
is a regiment of chasseurs, numbering 
nearly a thousand men, trained to the 
use of these skates or pattens, and that, 
In certain circumstances, they would be 
almost irresistible, —. 


so obstructed in its march, as to be re- 
duced to perish ia the snow.” 

He gives in the Appendix, a more 
particular account of the equipment 
and mode of individual operations of the 
Skielober-Corpset, or Corps des Patin- 
eurs ; operations, however, which caa 
seldom have any object smore martial 
than the pursuit of game. 

‘ “ Figure to yourselves a pair of boards, 
each of the breadth of the hand, and 
hardly the thickness of the little finger; 
a little hollowed along the middle.on the 
side toward the ground, to prevent 
wavering, and to cut a atraight line, 
Both are bent upward at the ends, a 
little bigher before than behind. They 
are bound on the feet with two straps, 
passed through them at the middle, 
where the wood is left a little higher and 
thicker for this purpose. The board for 
the right foot has often a facing of rein- 
deer or sea-dog skin ; the advantage of 
which is, thatin bringing forward the 
feet alternately and in parallel lines, the 
skater can give himself a strong impetus 
on the right foot, by means of the ho!d 
which the hair of this skin has on the 
snow, as, though perfectly slippery in 
going the right way, it is roughened, and 
resists in any inclination of the skate to 
an opposite movement. 

‘It is affirmed, thata practised skater 
can go, as soon as the snow is a little 
hardened, faster and for a longer time, 
even on a level ground, than the best 
horse trotting on the best road. But in 
descending a mountain, he darts with 
sich a velocity, that he would absolutely 
lose his breath ifhe did not endeavour to 
moderate his flight. He ascends with 
comparative slowness and some difficulty, 
as he is obliged to go zig-zag; but 
nevertheless he ‘reaches the top as soon 
as the best footman.’ He has the advan- 
tage, besides, that however little firmness 
the snow may have acquired, he cannot 
sink,” The arms (of this regular corps) 


faite, 


long, 
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which and bring it parallel with the 
a large hunting have thus turned half round ; they 


[von 9 


‘diameter, pointed with iron, and get in tion,” ’ 


Iron to some 


push himself forward 

When he has to go up hill. It may 
werve, besides, as a rest for his firelock, 
when he has a mind to let fly. But « 
Indeed the Norwegian 
their guns free when they fire, and 
scarcely ever miss their mark. 

is t might be sup 


would find a great difficulty, from the 


length of their wooden 


When 
the skaters And all nature seems 


named, the rolling up a gigantic 
snow-ball, the making a snow-man, and 
running mazes in the snow till they are 
twenty yards across or more, like Shak. 
speare’s “quaint mazes in the wanton 


The Pleasure of social enjoyments and 
family comforts’ at this season are 


nts hold prettily delineated in the following lines: 


freezing and shiv'ring with cold; 
When the herds seek the shed, 
the birds droop the head, 


: 5 When 
“quipment, 18 And the flocks chill and cheeriess crowd into the ld; 


turning themselves: but this is not the Then—in love what a charm ! 

case. They draw backward the right Then—true friendship how warm! — . 
foot with its shorter board, and place it ™ bangle te chee rn cent aoa 
at right angles with the long one wielded Though it rains, or it mows, oa 
by'the left; then they raise this latter This, 


me 


en os em 


eee —-—~_ 


this is the season of social delight. 


———— a Sie Set 
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VARIETIES : 
CRITICAL, LITERARY, anv HISTORICAL. 
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From the Literary Gasette. 

LUMINOUS LANDSCAPES, 
E powers of the pencil and of the 
graver have already been rivalled 
by those of the needle, in the delineation 
of Landscape and History ; but we un- 
Csrstand that it 
& new mode of Paznting, if it may be so 
called, the effect of which must un- 
doubtedly be most exquisitely brilliant, 
as well as true to nature. The principle 
On which it is founded, is the extreme 
facility with which colour, in consequence 
of very recent chemical discoveries, can 
be given to flame. For instance—when 
Cuprane, or Protochlorid of copper, is 
introduced into the flame of a candle or 
lamp, it affords a peculiar dense and 
brilliant red light, tinged with green and 
blue towards the edges—and thus with 
other chemical substances, On this 
principle, then, the landscape or picture 
13 to be engraved on a sheet or sheets of 
thin copper, each stroke being cut through 
SO as to admit the passage of light. At 
the back of this an apparatus is fixed 
Which throws different coloured Streams 


is proposed to introduce I 


of light on the various 
graved picture, and which, being seen 
by the spectator in @ darkened room, 
Will possess a vividness of colouring that 
may perhaps be superior to any hitberto 
known effort of the pencil or the needle. 
t is proposed that the colours employed 
shall be from the combustion of chemical 
aaa aided, perhaps, by the voltaic 


parts of the en- 


e. 


NATURAL HISTORY. | 
From the Sporting Magazine, Sept. 1817, 
ANECDOTE OF THE ELEPHANT. 
On Friday morning Sept. 5, a person, 
who was viewing Gilman Atkins’s ex- 
hibition of wild beasts, gave the elephant 
a piece of bread. The animal instantly 
swallowed it, and with his trunk soon 
petitioned for more. The man then thrust 
at his trunk with some violence a 
nut, which he also swallowed 3 but] whe- 
ther the plain and simple taste of the ele- 
phant was discusted with the inflam mato- 
ry spices contained in the compozition, or 
the rudeness of the donor, he watched an 
Opportunity while the man was in close 


vou, 2. } 


Horse turned Thief —Sheridan—Falls of the Rhine. 
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eonversation with another person and though! think him buta shabby sort of 


snatched off his hat with surprising dex- 
terity, and threw it with great accuracy 
and violence into one corner of his cara- 
van. The animal then picked it up with 
his proboscis, and laid it down in the 
front of his caravan ; but observing the 
owner of the unfortunate beaver had 
nearly hold of it, he very gradually remo- 
ved it till completely out of his reach. In 
this situation he leisurely surveyed it and 
then placing his ponderous foot upon it, 
crushed one side of the crown ; he next 
turned that part of the edge towards 


fellow, I would vote for any one rather 
than that rascal Sheridan.”—* Do you 
know Sheridan?” asked the stranger.— 
“Not I, sir,” answered the gentleman, 
“nor should I wish to know him.” The 
conversation dropped here; but when 
the party alighted to breakfast, Sheridan 
called aside the other gentleman, and 
said—* Pray, who is that very agreeable 
friend of your’s ? Heis one of the pleas- 
antest fellows I ever met with, and I 
should be glad to know his name.”— 
“His name is Mr.T.; he isan eminent law- 


him which still retained some marks of yer,and resides in Lincoln’s Inn Fields.” 


the shape given to it by the maker, aad 
erushed this in like manner. He then 
pulled out the lining of the hat, which he 
actually swallowed,and very likely would 
have done the same by the felt, piece- 
meal, had it not been now rescued by one 
: of tbe keepers, and restored to the owner 
more in the shape of Membrino’s helmet 
than in that of a modcrn beaver. 


HORSE TURNED THIEF. 

Friday, the 5th inst. Sargent, a consta- 
ble of St. George’s, nade a complaint be- 
fore the sitting Magistrates (Messrs. Ben- 
nett and Markland), at Shadwell Police 
Office, against a horse for stealing hay.— 
The constable said, that the horse came 
regularly every night to the coach stand 
in St.George’s, ate as much as he wished, 
and would then gallop away. He defied 
the whole of the Parish Officers to appre- 
hend hin, for if they attempted to go 
near him while he was eating, he would 
throw up his heels and kick at them, or 
ran at and bite them.—One of the Mag- 
astrates—‘* Well, Mr. Constable, if you 
should be annoyed again by this body in 
the execution of your duty, you may ap- 

ehend him, if you can, and bring him 
fore us to answer your complaints,”"— 
This novel case caused no little diversion. 


From the New Monthly Magazine, Oetober 1817, 
SHERIDAN. 


** As Mr. Sheridan was coming up to 
town in one of the public coaches, for the 
of canvassing Westminster, at 

the time when Paull was his opponent, 
he found himself in company with two 
electors. In the course of conversation 
one of them asked the other to whom he 
meunt to give his vote? Whenhis friend 
replied, “To Paull, certainly ; for 


Breakfast over, the party resumed their 
seats in the coach: soon after which 
Sheridan turned the discourse to the law. 
“Tt is,” said he, “a fine profession. 
Men may rise from it to the highest 
eminence in the state: and it gives vast 
scope to the display of talent; many of 
the most virtuous and noble characters 
recorded in our history have been lawyers. 
Iam sorry, however, to add, that some | 
of the greatest rascals have also been 
lawyers; but of all therascals of lawyers 
T ever heard of, the greatest is one T: 
who lives in Lincoln’s Inn Fields.” 

“Tam Mr. T.” said the gentleman.— 
‘© AndI am Mr.Sheridan,” wasthe reply. . 

The jest was instantly seen,they shook 
hands, and instead of voting against the 
facetious orator, the lawyer exerted him- 
self warmly in promoting his election.” 


From the Literary Panorama, October 1817. 
ARTIFICIAL NAVIGATION. 

The tendency of our age to works «f 
active utility is strongly evinced by an 
offer contained in the Zurich journal, 
namely, to destroy that wonder of nature, 
the fall of the Rhine at Schaffhausen, at 
an expence of from 3 to 4,000 florins, in 
the course of two yeurs, by digging a 
subterraneous canal, and to make a free 
passage for boats up and down the river. 

COGNOSCENTI PUZZLED. 

When the great Michel Angelo had 
finished his fine statue of the Drunken 
Bacchus, which is now in the Louvre, 
ha buried it in the earth; but previously, 
he broke off the right arm in the middle. 
He then contrived to have it dug up, as 
if by chance; and it was shewn to the 
Cognoscenti, who one and all pronounc- 
ed it to be truly antique, and far superior 


$98 Buonaparte’s MSS.—Franklin's Correspondence—M., Hardouin, &c, (vo. 


to any thing he could have done. Michel _ Jean Etienne Hardonia, the transiator of 


. Young's Night Thoughts into French v 
Angelo then produced the arm, which died Be Parie, on the 25th of June last, at the 
heing applied to the corresponding part, advanced age of cighty-two, He alse para- 


conveyed at once an answer to their phrased Fenelon’s Telemachas; translated the 


: ee ragment of the 9}st book of Livy, rani 
science and injustice. by Paul Jacques Brunt in the M8, library 

~<a the Vatican; and pablished a collection ef 

From the Litcrary Gazette, Nov. 1817, Anacreon’s poems in the original Greek text, 


with a glossary, and translations into Latia 
Napoleon Pient par tui-méme; ou Extraite and verse, and French prose and rene, 
du veritable Manuscrit de Napoleon Buona- eee : P 


parte.—-Our readers will natural! y becurious — A new Tragedy, from the pen of Mr. Shielé, 
to hear some particulars res cting this torth- the author of the Apostate, is in rebearsal at 
coming work: we are enabled to state that the Theatre. 


the MS. was transmitted from Leghorn, with The history of England, from its carliest 
assurances that its perfect authenticity might Period to the Death of Elizabeth, is in the 
depended on. The editor, in his preface, press; by the Rev. T. Morect, author of 
says, ** A singular circumstance placed these * Studies in History,” to which this will fora 
apers in my possession in June 1814. An anadditional volume. The concluding vol- 
mcrican, who was travelling for his pleasure, ume of the Series, in which the History of 
came to visit me at Ieghoro. His extreme Fogland will be brought down to the present 
eueaslty is become acquainted with eons: Period, will follow as quickly as possible. 
parte, inspir m. witd an earnest wish to zo anpous- 
to the Island of Elba, and I procured him the o,- Pc Pee 
means of doing so. He was a man of consid- ale A ; h 
erable knowledge, and very engaging mage The Lyrical poetry of the language oh 
ners, and seems to have pleased Nipoleon 5Welled, within ¢ last century, from a mo 
mach. He had several interviews with him, Hill to a mountain ; yet there exists no g 
and was allowed to peruse his manuscript me. ¢ral collection of the ‘exquisite pieces which 
moirs, from which he privately took extracts of fonstitute that specics of poetry. The best is 
the leading parts. His conversations with Dy Aikincontaining about two andres Host 
Buonaparte were of a very singular nature, #4 there are two or three others, but none of 
These be also noted down every diy, as they them containing above three hundred 
Occurred. On his return to Leghorn he con; The Aviary, printed in 1773, contained about 
municated tome his notes; 1 found them sq Clcven hundred songs, decent and indecent ; 
extremely interesting, that I entreated the per- Dut it has long been out of rint, and co ah 
mission to take a copy of them, with the view ave sold at ten times the one ual eet 
of their being published. After mach hesita: Proposed, therefore, to stereotype a collectioa 
tion, he at length consented to m uest, . 
The singular manier in which the notes were Glar songs, under the title of the rece trey 
taken, may perhaps thtow a shade of doubt 


exactly as they are related, or whether there 
Was not some connivance between Buona rte 
ae re American. Be this as it may, I con- 
sider the manuscriptas a curious historical doc- : itting, the 
ument, and o f the most authenti j French Institute——In its last sitting, 

io Badass mcreladve Royal Academy of Sciences of the leita 


chose for the successor of the celebrated 
_pranklin’s Correspondence.---The Pablic mineralogist Werner, whose death left a 
will be pleased to hear that the Octave Edition vacant place fora foreign associate, M. Piazzi, 
of these interesting ‘Letters is now poblished. x Sicilian astronomer, who discovered in 1901, 
The Monthly Reviewers do but justice tothe ¢he planet Ceres, and ted the way to the dis- 
writer when they say, that by the publication covery of those of Pallas, Juno, and Vesta, 
of the present volume, the elevated reputation successively, by Messrs. Olbers and Hardins. 
of Franklin for virtue, for knowled », 1OF The foreign associates are now, Sir J 
probity, and for talents, will suffer no iminu- Banks, one of the companions of Captaia 
tion, since it bears ample testimony to the Cooke; the astronomer Herschel, a ia 
fidelity of his mind, to the solidity of his judg- 1788, discovered the motion of the planet 
ment, to the justness of his views, to the Uranus; Dr. Jenner, who discovered Vaccin- 
amenity of his manners, and to his ardent desire ation for the small pox, the most important 
for promoting the happincss of mankind. Some ever made for humanity; Mr. Watt, an able 
characters appear great only when contem- ; 
plated at adistance, and on a nearer inspection 
excite only derisien or contemp} 3 but the ventor of the famous Galvanic pile; the 
character of Franklin will bear the distantand anatomist Scarpe ; the astronomer Piazzi, and 
microscopic view. We may follow him from Baron Hamboldt, se justly celebrated for his 
the great Theatre of Politics, where he dis- travels. The first four of these Scavans belong 


Cussed the destiny of nations, to his domestic to England, the three next to Italy, and we 
fire-side, where he conversed with his friends, just to Prussia, 


and trifled with his grand-children, without Miss Smith, ef Adwick Hall near Dencas- 


any deduction fromour reverence and esteem, = ae a as 
—- Nothing artificial appeared in his character, ter, has announced a pablication of * Sted 


: of Flowers from Nature,” in teo monthly 
and he was never indebted for his suactity to numbers, This, itis presumed, will be anele 
amas , gant work for young ladies; as, besides the 

A Translation of Mr. Elli’s Journal of the example of beautiful coloared engravings, it 
Embassy to China, is already publishing inPa- will contain observations on the principle of 
ris, ta two octave volomes. colouring. 
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POETRY. 


=a é 
From the Literary Gazette. os we passions a benignant reign. 
st hard the harmonious sammit to attain 
FROM THE LEGEND OF MONA; ¥s’t hard to hear the Muses’ silver voice ? 
A MS. Poem Did ever mortal mount the steep in vain,—- 


BY MRS. HENRY ROLLS. * 


FRoGND Mona’s Isle the billows sleep, 
And sparkles bright the dancing spray, 
As each wild reck and craggy steep, 
Is silver’d by the moon’s soft ray. 


Light floats the sea-gull on the tide, 
The wearied fisher sinks to rest 3 

And not a cloud is seen to glide, 
Reflected on the ocean’s breast. 


Bat o’er the skies, so calm, so fair, 
What sounds of melting masic flow, 
t, rising o’er the midnight air, 
Pours the soft notes of love and woe? 


No mortal voice such notes can raise 
As float along these moon-light skies, 
Whove sounds the ocean’s breath obeys, 
And hush’d beneash its influence dies, 


Now sailing round yon lofty tower, 

Is heard the sweet, the scan Strain 3 
It swells o’er beauteous Bertha's bower, 
Then dies in murmurs o’er the main. 


Can minstrel’s harp those notes repeat, 
Or bard in loftier numbers tell, 
hat that song so stranger, so sweet, 
That breath’d that wild, that sad farewell ? 


To minstrel’s harp it ne’er was given, 
To pour a pure celestial strain ; 

To catch the song that flows from heaven, 
Must loftiest bard essay ip vain, 


Then thou! —the lowest of that racc ,--. 
The vain, the fond attempt forego ; 

Contented th rough life’s vale to trace, 
The varying scenes of bliss and woe. 


Wow rose the morn, and o’er the tide 
1s spread the bright, the smiling ray; 
And swift the bark is seen to glide, 
. That bears the Lord of Colonsay. 
‘The breezes swell the snowy sail, 
And foams the wave around the oar; 
The lover chides the languid gale, 
And anxious views the distant shore. 
High swells his heart with love—with pride 
nited,---can those passions reign ? 
Ah! there is seen his beauteous bride, 
And round is spread her wide domain.--- 
, *#* @ «#8 #8 © 
cam 


SONNET. 
RT thou a Poet ?---thon bast learn’d to 


. feign 
To Mount Parwassns, and enjoy her skies ; 
Whence, as thou tell’st me, atry deities 


* It was by an error of the press that this lady was 
designated Mre, Mary Rolls, in the title to the beauti- 
fal versen “ Vision of Speckbaehr,” in gur No. XVI. 


Did ever mortal hear and not rejoice ? 
Yet talk not of the Muses’ mild controul.-— 
The blessings lavish'd on the girl § love, 
Her youth, her beauty, and her unstain’d sou), 
Impart to me a blessedness above , 
The song,---the lyre,-—the voice of fame,—the 


whole 
Of thy enjoymeats in the Muses’ bree ” 
e e 
Prem tae Keropeny Magazine. 


THE HALL OF FLOWERS. _ 
AN IRPSH LEGEND. 


£By the Author of Hoheneim,Leve's Vide, Legends of 
Lawpidoss, &e,] 


pe Spirit af Kevan’s sainted cave 

Came derkty over the deep blue wave, 
While the Baaltires blaz’d in Munona’s dellss. 

And ev’ry spirit that loves the night 

Was there tu gladden the jecuad rite, 

But Giorvine sith’d, as she wing’d her dight, 
“Why was I not call’d to the Feast ofShelis? 


* The blue-cy’d daughter of Lir is there, 
And the sister-virgins with golden hair, 
That watch the fires of Kildarna’s shrine: 
Would my sandats of dewy moss p 
The shining track of so fair atrain ? 
Or fear'd they the fires of their boasted fane 
Would shrink from a steo so rude as mine ? 


“OQ! they gleam but in Pleasure’s noon-tide 


ar, 
Like the meteor-spark of the yellow flow’r, 
Which flashes when summer-sunbeams glow: 
Bat tlow’rs as bright for me shall rise, 
Without the boonty of summer-skies, 
Ere the eaglet frova Kevan’s eyrie flies 
O'er the waters of gloomy Glendalough.” 


Alone by those waters Fingal stood, 

While the urey mist haog ever field and flood, 
And he thought of bis bride’s far distant 

bow'rs: 

Ere he lovk/d again, the mist was fled 3 

A roof of garlands above him s read, 

And the blossoms that meteor-brightness shed, 
Were the living lamps of thiaHall af Flow’rs, 


And a thousand arches seem'd to lean 
On pillars of cluster’d osiers green, 


ith those starry wreaths around them 


Vo 
The purple moss of Senana’s cave, 
And the lilies that float on Kevan’s wave, 
Were mingled the verdant hall to pave 
Where the lady of beauty sat and suog. 


The-wandering sea-maid’s melody, 
Far heard at eve on the silver sea, 

When the pilot sleeps and his home is near, 
Or the sweets the spirits of night distil 
On the hunter’s dreaun by the lonely ill, 
Were not so soft as the syren’s trill 

That melted and dweit in F ingal’s car. 


Sar”. 


The rust was brown on the warrior’s shield, 
The roe had slept on the battle-field, 
Ere he thought of his love’s forsaken bow’rs; 
Then the lady of beauty said, and sigh’d, 
“* Retarn and smile on thy blue-ey’d bride, 
Bat take this living lamp Ha ee 
Thy steps again to my Hall of Flow’rs.” 


The Chief has sought his father’s hall, 

But where is the pemp of the banner'd wall 
That frown’d over lofty Inistairn ? 

The thistle on Fingal’s hearth has grown, 

The wild doe pee on his altar stone—- 

But a voice like the harp of Tara's tone 
Came sweetly from the mose-green cairn. 


“ Thy brow is furrow’d—thy veins are cold ! 
Thrice a bundred years have roll’d, 
Since thy sprit bent to Glorvine’s spells 5 
Thou had’st slept on earth in holy rest, 
And the stone of thy fame kad here been blest, 
FHadst thou welcom'da weary wand neon? 
And call’d me to sit at the Feast of Shells. 


‘ The spirits that feed unholy mirth 
Lark in the painted gems of earth 
That darkly in poison’d fumes decay ; 
And the spirit tbat rules a maiden’s dream 
Lies hid in the pearl beneath a stream, 
Til! touch’d et Ai cold moon’s roving beam, 
It rises to afd her changeful sway. 


*s And those that kindle a wasrior’s breast 

‘In the bright green emerald love to rest, 
Whose ray can tbe ser nt’s eye appal ; 

But the spirit of tragh an freedom dwells 

In the wild flowers peep among Erin’s dells 

She came not to grace t n feast of shells, 
Nor sat as a guest in Fingal’s hall. 


< J} blese’d them not, and their pomp is past--- 
ay walls have crumbled before the blast, 
hile I shew’d thee the bliss of my secret 


bowers ; 
1 have breath’d on thy soul, and thou art mine! 
The living lamp of my throne is thine ; 
And when Fingal’s race shall see it shine, 
Thy Erin shall be my realm of flowers.” 


The Chief was gone ere the day-star rose—~ 
A thousand crystal columns close 
The path he trod on that sainted shore : 
And a giant hand from the deep blue wave 
Came forth the living lamp to save ;—- 
The harp still rings over Fingal’s grave, 
But the mighty lamp is seen no more. 


EEE 


V. 


From the Eclectic Review. 
TO AN HYPOCRITE. 


By Miss D. P. Campseet. 


A bess heart is hard---thouw hast no tear 

Like that which drops from Pity’s eye, 
Her angel voice was never dear, 

Nor can thy bosom heave the sigh, 
The tender sigh ! fot others’ anguish,--- 

Then haste thee---to thy pleasure fly, 


And leave me here in grief to languish. 

Yet thou hast said---perhaps hast sworn-~- 

~ ‘Thy soul was tenderness and truth ! 

Go, Hypocrite ! thou canst not mourn 
O’er a bruis’d heart, and blasted youth, 

With’ring away with grief and sorrow ! 
Or, if thou dost, I fear, in sooth, 

Tis but the semblance thou dost borrow. 


Yet thou canst talk, oh, wond’rous well ! 
of ype and feeling too ; 
And bid thy changeful bosom swell 


Original Poetry. 
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With pity that it never knew, 
And seem all tenderness and passion ! 

Yes! to thy baser nature true ; 
Thou weep’st, and why ?-—it is the fashioa ! 


TO AN OLD MUSICAL INSTRU MENT. 
By Mies D. P. CamPBexe. 
wre some of their fictitioas lyres, 
A mournful farewell take, 

Deep tones of sorrow from thy wires, 

My trembling fingers wake : 
What though thy tones were wild and rade, 

Yet oft they pleas’d mine ear, 
They charm'd my bonrs of solitude, 

And sweeten’d every tear ! 
Partner of many a lonely boer, 

And soother of its pain, 
Farewell !—-thy soft consoling power 

Shall never c again | ' 
Then fare-thee-well !|—for we must part — 
A lighter hand, a gayer heart : 

May wake thy notes with better skill ;~ 
With more of musio’s art, 

A sadder never will! 


cmap’ 
THE LAST JUDGMENT. 
sy J. EDMESTON, jun. 
OX: yet to be, when Time shall quit o8 
seat, 


Jlis woof exhausted, and his web complete ; 
When the great wheel of ages shall be 

And all th’ eternal purposes fulfilled ;— 

The spirit-breathing tramp of God shall sound, 
‘And all creation with the blast resound ; 

The sea shall hear, and heave herself distress’d: 
The earth shall hear,and read her sable breast; 
And flesh to join its flesh, and bene its*boec, 
Journe through jarring atoms to its own ; 
Then Death’s cold captives, each one in his 


kee 
Bound fast ia chains of adamantine sl 
Shall feel the warm, the conscious tide ad vaace 
And inch by inch awaken from their trance. 
When Conscience shall resame her sway once 


more, 

With deeper sting, aod deadlier than before ; 
And Memory assist her to portray 

Th’ papareon sins of many a far-past day : 
llow i would some from God in jadgmcot 


en, ; 

Shrink to their sepulchres and worms again ! 
Yet there are some, who even in that day, 

Shall bear no harm and suffer no dismay, 

But rise At sooner from a world on fire, 

Fresh as the phoenix from her funeral pyre 3 

Their’s is a heavenly throne,a deathless crowns 

Their sun of Happiness shall ne’er go dowat 

But, passing on to glories yet before, 

A cloudless and unbounded zenith soar. 

Ages and ages vanish’d, yet shall be 

But the commencement of eternity § 

And that eternity they all shall know 

Omunipotence of blessing can bestow. 


—— 
From the Monthly Magazine, October 1817. 


TO MARY'S EYE. 
La e breathes from out thee, 
Thou little gem of light ! 
And Harmony’s about thee, 
O’er teeming with delight. 
How finely we adore thee, 
Thou soul-condensing light ! 
Earth’s conquest is before thee, 


Mojestically bright. J.W. 
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THE ENGLISHWOMAN. oe 
About that period of the seven- pouring mead “into the long blue horn 


teenth century when the repub- 
lican enemies of King Charles, even in 
the opinion of their most active leader, 
had medicined the Parliament till they 
had brought it into a consumption, aad 
reformed the nation “as a man wipeth 
a dish and turneth it upside down,” Sir 
Bevil De Grey saredcia disgust to his 
mansion near Worcester. He was 8 
man whose faults would have been very 
few if his Christian neighbours had 
judged as mercifully as the recording 
angel of Mahomet, whois said to register 
no esrors committed when a Turk is 
intoxicated, in a passion, or not arrived 
at years of discretion. ‘Though he had 
now lived half a century, he was very 
far from those years,—having a high re- 
spect for drinking, as a part of old Eng- 
lish hospitality; and for fits of passion, 
because, as he said, a hail-storm is better 
than a fog: The churlish Puritans of 
those days saw nothing to alarm them in 
the eccentricities of an old cavalier, 
whose attachment to the ancient order of 
things shewed itself chiefly in a super- 
stitious fondness for half-forgotten cere- 
monies. He kept a falconer, a buffoon, 
and a decrepit Welsh musician, who 
understood all the songs of his ancestor 
Thaliessin, and especially his custom of 
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of ancient silver.” ‘Like passionate men 
in general, Sir Bevil ‘was capable of 
abundant kindness, as the heavy dew in 
hot climates atones for the sun’s excess. 
He had a niece, to whom, in defiance of 
the plain names which then prevailed, he 
had given the poetical one of Amaranth, 


Promising to add his whole estate at his 


death. She grew up well resembling the 
aromatic and unfading flower whose 
appellation she bore. ‘There was in her 
thoughts, her countenance, and her 
voice, such an equal and combining 
sweetness, that it tinctured whatever 
came within her influence. She was 
the sole conductress of her uncle’s house- 
hold, and her presence always ensured 
that comfort for which other languages 
have no name, though it implies the most 
tranquil kind of happiness. But his 
seclusion and the modesty of her nature 
allowed her few recreations except her 
embroidery frame, her virginals, and the 
gardens of Bevil Lodge, until her twenty- 
first birth-day, when her uncle declared 
his intention to distinguish it by a revival 
of the ancient English maygames and 
pastime of riding the ring. For this 
purpose a large square* was staked and 
fenced with ropes, having also two bars 
#* Sce Strutt’s Antiquities. | 
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at the lower end, through. which the ing. The ranger, in the shape of a drag- 
actors passed and repassed. Six young on, yelled and shook his wings admira- 
men entered first, clothed in leathern bly; but the most exquisite sport pro- 
Jerkins, with woodmen’s axes upon their ceeded fromalight slender boy, with small 
shoulders and large garlands of ivy-leaves bells attached to bis knees and ancles, who 
and sprigs of hawthorn. Then followed capered between the two monsters, throw- 
six village girls, dressed in blue kirtles ing meal slily into the gazers’ faces, and 
with primrose-wreaths, leading a fine rapping their heads with a bladder tied to 
sleek cow, decerated by ribbons of hisstaff. This actor used these privileges 
various colours intertwined with flowers, of the may-game with so much activity, 
and the horns tipped with gold. These that Sir Bevil was not surprised when he 
were succeeded by six foresters in green appeared at the trial of archery which 
tunics, hoods, and hose; each carrying ended the pageant, and proved himself 
a bugle-horn attached to a silk baldrick, the most successful marksman. The good 
which he sounded as he passed the old Baronet beckoned him with his own 
frontier, Sir Bevil’s chief falconer per- hand to receive the crown of laurel aod 
sonified Robin Hood, and came next, ribbons from Amaranth, and waited with 
attired in a bright grass-green vest (ringed some curiosity, while he untied his mask 
with gold, his hood and_ hose of parti- and beard of wire, to see by whom the 
coloured blue and white. He had a character of “Much the Miller” had been 
large garland of rose-buds on his head, so well performed. But joy, triumph, 
a bow bent in bis hand, and a sheaf of and other sensations, bad called such new 
arrows at his girdle, with a rich blue expression into the stripling’s face,that Sir 
baldrick to support his bugle-horn and Bevil hardly recollected his idiot enter- 
gilt dagger, Ten attendants followed tainer, Deaf Arehibald, whom he had 
him in green garments, with bows and cherished many years in his household as 
arrows. ‘Two maidens strewed flowers a successor to his established fool. No- 
before Amaranth herself, who obeyed body knew any thing of Archibald, except 
her uncle's absolute command by ap- that he had wandered alone to Sir Bevil’s 
pearing as princess of the revels in an domain in the utmost misery of neglected 
antique watchet-coloured tunic reaching childhood, half-naked, half-famished, and 
to the ground, over which she wore a with even more stupidity than deafness 
white linen surcoat with loose sleeves, usually creates. Notwithstanding his 
fringed with silver, and very neatly deplorable tatters, the frightful vacancy 
plaited: her girdle ef silver brocade of his large hazel eyes, and the idiot 
formed adouble bow on the left side, grin which widened his elf-like face, he 
and herlong flaxen hair, divided into gained an advocate in Amaranth, who 
many ringlets, flowed ofer her shoulders, humbly entreated her uncle to allow him 
covered on the top of her head by a net- bread and shelter in his kitchen. There 
work caul of gold, adorned with a wreath the poor boy found wiiling patrons among 
of violets. ‘Two other village-maidens, the domestics, and bis fantastic gestures, 
in sky-coloured rockets or surcoats joined to some good-nature, introduced. 
girdled with crimson, in the fashion of him to Sir Bevil’s notice. Amaranth 
Henry the Sixth’s reign, and crowned formed a language suited to his capaci- 
with violets and cowslips, followed the ty, and by very slow degrees, and 
young heiress. Then entered the may- most patient kindness, taught bim to 
pole, drawn by eight fine oxen, loaded read and write. Though impenetrably 
with scarfs, ribbons, and flowers, round deaf, he comprehended her least whis- 
their gilded horns; while the hobby- per; and about his sixteenth year, had 
horse and the dragon closed the proces- begun to imitate the exercises of his 
sion. Horns sounded, the spectators rustic compauions with a kind of me- 
. shouted, the woodmen and village-girls chanical instinct when the birth-day of 
danced round it, and the chief minstrel his benefactress was celebrated. At the 
.played on his bagpipes accompanied by may-games he was unanimously chosen 
the pipe and tabor. Sir Bevil’s jester to represent the farcical personage called 

rformed the hobby-horse with great skill “ Much the Miller,” and his ingenious 
in ambling, trotting, galloping, and frisk- mimicries. excelled expectation ; but 
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when Amaranth placed the prize-garland who had disappeared also. But the 


on his head, his vacant countenance was search was strict, and the crowd, whose 
suddenly and strongly convulsed, he first occupation had been so mirtbful, 
gasped for breath, and burst into tears. were soon dispersed to alarm the neigh- 
From that moment sensibility and reason bourbood. Silent dismay prevailed in 
seemed to have awakened together. Sir the lodge itself, where the Chaplain, his 
Bevil mistook the first blush of conscious patron’s confidential inmate, endeavoured 
pride for the common sbame of stupid to secure caution among the household. 
Ignorance, and, laughing, promised to Many of the elders understood his fears 
admit him among the riders at the ring. that some political enmity or stratagem 
A long thick rope was stretched across was hidden under this seeming accident. 
the square, supported by stakes placed All agreed in lamenting that a cherisbed 
parallel, and a strong pole erected about whim had tempted their good master to 
four yards high. From it bunga ring, hazard an exhibition which, however 
or small circle of brass, with two small harmless and unconnected with royal 
springs affixed to the top, and thrust into pageantry, might give umbrage to the 
a brazen socket, which gave way when jealous republicans in power. In the 
the point of the lance entered the ring, dead of that fatal night, a party of the 
and allowed it to be drawn out without searchers returned, bringing with them 
damage. ‘Two of Sir Bevil’s serving- the blue velvet doublet worn by one of 
men, equipped as heralds, in tabarde the pretended squires at the may-game. 
richly embroidered withsilver and gold, They had found it in alonely thicket, 
first entered the lists with trumpets, and traces of blood among the withered 
followed by five seeming knights in leaves had induced them to cig under 
tilting habits of silver brocade, scarlet some earth slightly heaped together. It 
mantles, and striped sattin bonnets, at- covered the body of a man whose cap and 
tended by as many bare-headed squires under-coat bore the badge of Cromwell's 
in one livery of blue velvet and orange- party, though remnants of a silk baldrick 
tawny sattin. All rode well-mounted apd blue hose proved that he had been 
hefore the pavilion where Sir Bevil and one of the May-day lancers.- Conscious 
his niece were seated, and asked per- of the danger which might involve them- 
mission to ride three courses at the ring. selves if this man’s blood was found upon 
Archibald stood silently beneath it, them, the yeomen had closed up his 
viewing these mock candidates with a grave, and returned to Bevil Lodge with 
countenance in which the light of sudden only his blue doublet carefully concealed 
intellect seemed struggling with confused in a sack. The Chaplain undertook to 
and gloomy feelings. He cast a glance preserve it, and, when he had dismissed 
of shame and anger at his own dress, and Sir Bevil’s honest tenants, placed it in 
retired among the crowd. But when the most secret repository of the Lodge, 
the successful competitor struck his lance for amongst the folds he bad perceived 
into the ring, and advanced to receive traces of fingers dipped in meal which 
the usual recompense of an ivywreath had adhered to the blue velvet; and be 
from Amaranth, an uplifted hand was guessed, but dared not ask himself to 
suddenly seen, and Sir. Bevil, hastily believe, that the wearer’s death had been 
leaning forward, received a pistol-shot in caused by Archibald, perhaps in ven- 

his breast. No one doubted that it had geance for Sir Bevil’s. Few, except the 

been levelled at the lancer, but cries of Chaplain, expected the fortitude shewn 

indignation and grief from the crowd by Amaranth on this disastrous occasion. 

shewed their devotion to their patron. In But as iron may be found in honey, and 

the first moment of astonishment, none both oil and iron in water, he was not 

remembered to close the entrance of the surprised to discover the softness, suavity, 

equeré; and till Sir Bevil’s body bad and strength, united in ber character, 

been conveyed into his hall, scarcely any She received the counsels of the gcod 

perceived that the five masked lancers pastor, and enforced his orders witlt a 

and their attendants had disappeared. quiet and sober firmness which excited 

Their flight fixed upon them the suspicion emulation among her servants, ‘They 

which had begun to rest on Archibald, had all grown grey in her uacle’s service, 
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and they deserved to be entrusted with 
her safety. It was soon whispered 
amongst them that Sir Bevil still lived, 
and was allowed by his family-surgeon 
to hope for some months’ existence, if not 
for recovery. But no one entered his 
apartment except that surgeon, the chap- 
lain, and his neice, whoseskilful assiduity 
was admirable. Archibald’s name was 
never mentioned in her presence, and in 
her cares for the invalid all remembrance 
of the fugitive seemed to be absorbed. 
But the chaplain, who had seen the 
gradual unfoldings of his character, 
thought of the unhappy young man with 
fatherly tenderness, and of his probable 
fate with deep regret. Fearful to pre- 
serve an evidence against him, yet un- 
willing to break the clue of justice, he 
stood by his hearth alone at midnight, 
halding the ill-fated doublet in his hand 
--over the fame to which he had half-de- 
tesmined to consign it, when the gate- 
geell rung loudly. Sir Bevil’s mansion 
had no moat, no garrison, no means of 
resistance; and while the frighted ser- 
vants gathered together to warn him that 
armed horsemen stood round the walls, 
the old man, defended only by his white 
hairs and the surplice which he hastily 
put on, stationed himself opposite the 
door, and seeing it burst open by the 
assailants, advanced to meet their leader. 
He was a young man in the uniform of 
a Cromwellian lieutenant; and when he 
_ gawonly an aged priest and a few trem- 
bling servants, he ordered his soldiers, to 
file peaceably into the hall. Then 
shewing the Protector’s order, he de- 
manded the person of Sir Bevil De Grey, 
which he was instructed to convey in 
safe custody to London, where a trial 
awaited him for outraging the Com- 
monwealth by a profane pageant, and by 
causing one of its soldiers to be massa- 
cred. At this last intimation the chap- 
lain trembled, as he remembered that he 
had left the soldier’s tunic half-consumed 
upon his hearth. But he walked 
stairs with a steady step, followed byt 
young commander alone, till he reached 
the first corridor near Sir Bevil’s chamber. 
There he paused, and was going to speak, 
when Amaranth came forward to meet 
them. Her calm air, her beauty, ard 
the gentle sound of her voice, touched 
the commissioner with respectful pity-— 
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& Sir,” she said, “img uncte’s sick-bed 
never had any other attendant except 
myself, and many fours have passe 
since he lost all hope of life. ‘The Pro- 
tector will hot think it amiss that ha 
should die under his own roof m yout 
custody: Permit me to considér yod 
my honourable guest this night, aid te 
morrow, if you desire it, £ will accom- 
pany my untle’s bedy te Lotdon.”— 
“Ifhe is dying,” ssid the Lieutenant, 
in an agitated vorce— If,” added the 
Chaplain, “ifthe living expeét Ronorr, 
they will shew it to the dying—we are 
all your hostages.” 

Cromwell’s officer looked e¢atwestly 
on the silver hairs of the chaplain, «if 
gore earnestly on Amaranth, and was 
awed bi the holiness of age and of inno: 
cence. He bowed and stepped beck 
with that compassiondte kindness which 
few men are illing to shew if they 
are told that they possess it. But he de- 
clined either refreshment or repose ; and 
directing his sergeant to place vigitant 
puards below and roand the mansion, te 
announced that the gallery before Sir 
Bevil’s chamber-door would be his own 
station during the night. Amaranth 
retired sobmissively into that chamber, 
foltowed by the chaplain, but not by the 
young lieutenant, to whom she offered 
the key with a grace which forbade bim 
to accept it. He only laid it on the 
ground at her feet, and placed his sword 
upon it, signifying that ber confidence 
wae guarded by his honour. 

When Amaranth found herself alone 
with the chaplain near her ancle's bed, 
her glance informed him what was most 
necessary. He was going to raise the 
trap door which lay concealed near the 
hearth, when it slid from beneath his 
hand, and Archibald presented himself 
—Archibald, no longer gazing wrth the 
sullen indifference of idiotism, but pale 
as death, with fierce eyes, and two pistols 
clenched in his hands. ‘ Shall f kill 
him?” he said, in a stifled voice, witha 
look towards the door which needed no 
words to explain it. Agnaranth forbade 
him by one of those gestures so full of 
eloquence; and he, resigning his wea- 
pons to the chaplain, held her in a long 
and passionate embrace. Bat suddeuly 
pointing to the curtained conch, she 
whispered—-“ He must go to-night, and 
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instantly !—lead the way.”—“ Let the Words were not necessary to tell that he 
chaplain shew it,” replied Archibald— {ntended to befriend them. He easily 
“IT must stay here to guard you.”— conceived into how much penl the young 
* He will need you both,” she answered; man had plunged himself by sacrificing 
“* T need but One.” —“ May the blessing his uncle’s assassin; and supposed ita 


of that Almighty One rest here!” snid 
the Chaplain, laying his hands on Archi- 
bald and Amaranth as they still clang 
together. The occupier of the couch 
stepped from it, covered completely by 
a large dark cloak, and followed bis two 
guides down &@ secret passage, leaving 
Amaranth with no living companion. ° 

When day-light bad begun, the doot 
of Sir Bevil’s chamber was opened by his 
chaplain to Cromwell’s’ commissioner. 
“ Enter, Sir,” said Amaranth, with @ 
countenance terribly pale and calm 
“‘ your prisoner is ready to attend you.” 
The lieutenant looked between the cur 
tains of the bed, and saw Sir Bevil in his 
ehroud. He drew backsehuddering, cast 
his eyes on a couch which stood near, 
and exclaimed, “ You have deceived 
me—this room has had another inhab- 
stant, or I bhould have been admitted 
sooner to witness this— Many days may 
have past since Sir Bevil’s death, and 
some secret reason has caused its con- 
cealment.”—Archibald sprang from be- 
neath the couch—* There is no longer 
any concealment—TI was the living pn- 
soner in this room—lI am her brother, 
and the punisher of that vile soldier who 
destroyed our uncle.” 

Perceiving the confused astonishment 
of the Lieutenant and Amaranth’s 


_ Speechless agony, the Chaplain attempted 


the dangerous task of explanation.— 
“This young man,” said he, “is the 
natural son of a proscribed and unfor- 
tunate father, who perished on thescaffold. 
Even his unele did not know him. I 
feared Sir Bevil’s eccentricities, and 
trusted only his sister with the secret. 
Her kindness rescued him from idiotism 


sufficient reason for bis mysterious con- 
cealment in this chamber, where he 
never suspected that anothet fugitive had 
been hidden. It was agreed that Arclii- 
bald should femaitt secreted, while the 
Lientenant retutned to certify Sie Bevil's 
death to Cromwell. Tor that purpose 
he departed instantly, but before his 
arrival ian London the Protector had ex- 
pited, and in the confusion which follow- 
ed, Amaranth’s inheritaace cone 
fiscation. When Charles the Second 
meade his fret public tour through En- 
gland, she still lived in Bevil Lodge with 
her venerable chaplain. Charles su 
at fer table; and while he pledg 
ina full bowl of wme, said, with his. 
usual gallant gaiety—* I wear this quit 
of forest-green, madam, to remind you 
of the May-day when I first appeered in 
it. No one knew, except yourself, that 
your good uncle devised the pageant to 
favour my secret visit here. I hope you 
have preserved your white tunic and 
watchet-coloured mantie to be worn as 
a bridal-dress when I] give vow away in 
marriage.” Amaranth replied, that sbe 
** should always keep with honour what 
she had worn ona day of good fortune 
to England.”—* And this,” added the 
gracetul Monarch, “ought to be a 
fortunate day for one of my subjects. 
The Lieutenant who would not leave 
old Oliver without a just cause, will not 
leave Charles for a bad one. I was not 
his King when he was my enemy ; and 
now Lam his King, Iam houud to be 
his friend. Ihave appointed him my 
ambassador to the court of Spain, and 
romised him the noblest woman in 
England.” —The sovereign’s will was 


~—her courage has sheltered his life—if obeyed, and his nuptial gift was a gold 


your duty requires you to sacrifice it, 
remember I am her accomplice.” 

The republican officer was confounded 
by a scene so new and beautiful. He 
looked at the sister lying senseless in the 
armos of her brother, whose life seemed 
her’s, and at the aged chaplain, who 
loved them as a father. Tears, perhaps 
the first he had ever shed, escaped from 
his eyes as he gavehis hand to Archibold. 


box containing a wreath resembling the 


. violet crown she had worn on May-day, 


but composed of precious stones; and 
the patent of her brother’s peerage, as a 
recompense for the faithful escort he gave 
his King from the death-chamber of Sir 
Bevil. How wisely and how happily 
Amaranth performed the duties of a 
wife and mother, appears best in her own 
words to her son. 
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‘* Be innocent as a dove and wise asa 
serpent in all affairs that concern your 
estate and reputation. Be charitable in 
thought, word, and deed, and think no 
time well spent which tends not to im- 

ve your mind, health, or honour. 

emember your father, of whom I can 
draw no just picture unless God shall 
bless me with his likeness in yourself. 
We had but one soul between us, and 
we so studied each other that we knew 
our loves and resentments were the 
same. He used to say I managed his 
household and servants wholly, yet I 
always governed myself and them by 
hiscommands. His judgment was perfect 
in every case, except when he judged his 
enemies, whom he never punished ; and 
his memory perfect in retaining every 
thing but injuries.” 

This happy and virtuous pair were 
buried in one grave in Ware Church, 
and their honourable epitaph was— 
“He was a brave Englishman, and his 
wile an Englishwoman,” 

Se ee 


« Really,” said the Secretary of the 
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Eunomian Society, when he had finish- 
ed his task of reading aloud—“ the seven 
heroines of these legends seem to repre- 
sent the characters of women ia their 
seven ages—the first loves, the second 
reasons, the third exhibits, the fourth 
manages, the fifth cheats, the sixth scolds, 
and the seventh gives advice. I suppose 
the hive of females from whence they 
came resembles their own composition 
But, brother Bertram, where is 
your promised explanation of the means 
by which you obtained them ?”—* You 
will find it,” I replied, “‘in this supple- 
ment to the last—-My modern Engiisb- 
woman resembles Sir Bevil’s heiress 
only in having a short tunic, a great 
many flowers on her head, and a dull 
brother: but when we have seen all, we 
seven philosophers may amead our Eu- 
nomid, br law of happiness, and comfort 
ourselves by rgmembering the good 
primate of Aquitaine’s maxim—* The 
wisest err seven times,” —Mr. Philowhim 
sighed, and began the short modern 
supplement which concluded his Jabours. 


From the Sporting Magazine, September 1817. 
SINGULARITY IN THE BEAR OF GREENLAND. 


EFORE we enter on the more im- 

mediate and professed part of this 
subject,it may be worth while, as connec- 
ted with natural philosophy, briefly to 
notice a country, which, from the intense 
severity of its climate, is apparently more 
xemote; and so situated, as to biddefiance 
to the insatiable curiosity of man. Not- 
withstanding the many attempts which 
have been made to ascertain the whole 
of Greenland, its formation and extent 
are so little known, as to constitute a 
continual subject of debate, with all who 
speculate in geographical definitions. 
Some contend that the tract of coast is 
here so extensive, as to form a connec- 
tion between Europe and America ; with 
others, a doubt is entertained as to which 
of them it was an appendage; whilst a 
third opinion represents it as insula- 
ted, as mostly a ‘ terra incognita,’ 
and as only of nominal consequence in 
our terrene system. Nor does the late 
report of a Bremen Captain, as quoted 


in our provincial prints, tend in the least 
to clear up the point, though his and 
other ships have, without obstruction or 
impediment,(such as here retarded all for- 
mor navigators, specially commissioned 
to explore,) penetrated this last summer, 
to an extraordinary and ra) abies 
distance towards the confines of the 
North Pole. Of the continuance of 
the Greenland coast, however, beyond 
a certain point northward, we are as uo- 
certain as we were before ; important as 
is the fact, that ice has this season disap- 

eared to so unheard-of an extent, in what 
1s denominated the Frozen Ocean of the 
North. This, though a peculiarity wor- 
thy of insertion in the annals of the world, 
may yet prove but of a temporary nature, 
and may hereafter serve only to excite 
wonder, why farther exploring to the 
north was not effected, when alone pos- 
sibly it might have heen in the power of 
man so todo. That Greenland is par- 


tially inhabited, has been repeatedly as- 
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certained, though to a European con- 
stitution the rigour of its climate, during 
the winter, is insurmountable. The in- 
habitants, an abject race, whose intellect- 


ual powers are hebetated, nor would it be. 


extravagant to say, apparently congealed, 
seldom extend their ideas beyond their 
own sphere. Next to the more imme- 
diate satisfaction of hunger, their mental 
energies are called forth chiefly to the 
best mode of obviating the effects of a clie 
mate, where, even to them, as natives, 
existence is at times a burthen. As the 
ne plus ultra possibly of accommoda- 
tion in their long winters’ night, they 
have, like the inhabitants of Kamschatka, 
availed themselves of the expedient of 
living under ground, subsisting, as they 
occupy the coast chiefly, on the flesh of 
seals, and a variety of fish ; the former 
procured by means of harpooning, the 
latter preserved, some by drying, and 
others by freezing, for their winter stock. 
Of their improvident infatuation and in- 
activity, no further proof is wanted than 
"38 found in the scanty provision they gen- 
rally make against this calamitous season ; 
as, prior to the return of summer, they 
have been repeatedly reduced almost to 
a starvingextremity. ‘To dwell no long- 
er on this abject and suffering state of 
humanity, which, however improveable 
by the greater exertions of the nhtives 
themselves, cannot but call forth our com- 
miseration ; it may be amusing to contem- 
platesome of thosetruly interesting events, 
which have been ascertained as at times 
signalizing these hyperborean regions, 
where Spring and Autumn are in a man- 
ner denied admission ; where Summer, 
though at times bringing intense heat, ap- 
rz, only to withdraw; and where 
inter, seated on his icy throne, reigns 
for the greater part of the year, with ab- 
solute and indisputable authority. Here, 
at the commencement of summer more 
especially, but by what powerful means 
effected will probably ever remain inex- 
plicable, stupendous large fragments are 
occasionally detached from mountainous 
‘. glaciers,’ which, like Alps oa Alps, have 
been accumulating for ages, incrusting, 
as it were, a tremendous high coast io all 
the faatastic forms the wildest imagina- 
tion can depict. By the sudden precipi- 
tation of these colossal masses into the 
sea, of great depth, close in with the 
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shore, such undulations are caused, as rip 
up the yet frozen plain, and contribute to 
those drifting sheets, or fields of ice, such 
a terror to early shipping, and which, 
from the danger with which they are 
pregnant, have restricted the commence- 
ment of the whale fishery to a compara- 
tively late stated period. Emerging 
after having ascertained the bottom, and_ 
gradually settling to the proportion of 
two thirds under and one above water, 
these ‘ floating mountains, by whatever 
agitated, move about slowly and majesti- 
cally. Most of them become, after a 
time, surrounded by ice and other obsta- 
cles, which eventually cause their deten- 
tion in these northern regions; whilst 
some few, actuated by stronger currents, 
and partial winds, carry all before them, 
and at length open a passage for theic 
progress down the vast Atlantic Ocean, 
Nor without attendants do these cum- 
brous bodies effect their release from tha, 
country in which they originally accumu- 
lated. From the period of their separa- 
tion from the parent coast, multitudes of 
seals, and at times sea-calves, play round 
them, attracting the white sea bear, as 
some call it, the largest, the most grim, 
and ghastly of the species, who com- 
monly takes a place as a passenger on 
this rude vehicle, little thinking, volup- 
tuously as he fares for the present, what 
a reverse he has to encounter on the voy- 
age. Disengaged from all entanglement, 
by reason of the drifting ice, and now 
perfectly free, each enormous mass moves 
onward, according to prevailing winds 
and currents, and although so much under , 
water, yet from its height is discernible 
far and wide, generaily till within a few 
leagues of the American continent. Here 
feeling a turn in the current, it takes 
another direction, assuming a southern 
course, parallel with the extensive range 
ofthe Labrador coast, according as this. 
is indented by a succession of bays, 
capes, and the occasional intervention of 
large mouths of rivers. [t would be folly 
to listen to all the extravagant surmises 
which have been made, as to what be- 
comes of these ‘ floating mountains,’ after 
passing this line of coast. ‘Their jnvari- 
able inclination to the southward, when 
opposite Nova Scotia, has given rise to 
many and strange reports. Of two, one 
says, that from their exposure to intense - 
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heat, their dissolution, commenced leng 
before approachinz, is conpleted shortly 
after their passiag,the equator ; the other, 
without actual proof, yet with much per- 
tinacity, asserts that they have been re- 
peatedly seen, in bulk unimpaired, off the 
coast of Brazil, adding the prebability of 
their accomplishing the whole extent of 
South America; and further, of their be- 
coming ia event, ta speak chemically, 
amalgamated with the Frozen Ocean 
under the south pole. Monstrous as all 
this at first appears, yet, with the admis- 
sion of their having been actually seen off 
the Brazil coast, their passing the whole 
. extent of South America and thus reach- 
ing the Pacific Ocean is manifestly with- 
in the pale of poasihility. These floating 
Mountains have been frequently noticed 
from various parts of the coast of Labra- 
dor, and the writer was entertained with 
the sight of one of stupendous girth off 
that of Newfoundland. This, added to 
their suBsequeat invariably southern di- 
rection, seems to give some colouring to 
part of the second report. 
Leaving,however,these floating masses 
of ice to be disposed of according to con- 
jecture, since nothing respecting them can 
be determined with certainty,it may be in- 
teresting, as the professed part of the pres- 
eat subject to the sportin.- reader, to te- 
turo and take a view of * Bruin,’ at the 
period of his passage, when, after faring 
sumptuously, the tables are turned against 
him, and he feels the pinching gripe of 
hunger. As he quits the North, the seals, 
&c. gradually leav: the float, till nota 
vestige is leit of the means of his subsist- 
ence, In ti*; condition he is at first in- 
duced ‘o quicken his pace as he explores 
around hiw. Disappointed io repeated 
search for food, at length he disembarks ; 
swims round and round the floating mass 
impatient, again he mounts its slippery 
sides, peeps into every chasm and crevice, 
the former retreat of the seals, and wan- 
dering till weary, he lies down, when 
sleep affords him some temporary relief. 
Waking again, aod casting a rueful look 
around him, moreover feeling still more 
keenly the importunate internal craving, 
he repeats the scrutinizing survey ; and 
now he mounts -the highest crag of the 
irregular mass,——now diving, he explores 
its deepest base—all in vain. Returned 
to his usual haunt, and stung as it were 
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to madness, at length the monster raves, 
making the welkin resound far and wide 
around him ; and oow, should any boat, 
or even veusel, come within reaeb of him, 
as is sometimes the case, the courage of 
the whole crew would be necessary 
against a creature of astanishing powers, 
at all times savage, and goaded on by 
such extremity, as renders him inexpres- 
sibly formidable. A particular friend of 
the writer, high in office under govern- 
ment at the time, on his retura from wild 
fowl shooting oa the North Amencaa 
coast, eacountered one of these animals 
precisely in this state of irritstion. From 
the mountain of ice which appeared in the 
offing, several observations had beea 
made as to the orig few he attack 
by the party respeetively, w y spied 
the pas end meking for thara with all bis 
maight. On reaching the wake of the 
bout, and growling terribly, he was salu: 
ted by the spirited crew witb three cheers. 
Trusting to their ponderous pieces, and 
large shot, they even welcomed his ap- 
pearance, though, a3 will be seen in the 
sequel, bis hardihood and fury were alike 
calculated to instil terror. Arrived with- 
in a few yards of the baat,-he received a 
tremendous fire, which he regardad no 
moore than if an infant had thrown peas 
at bim. Persevering, and placing his 
fore paws on the stern, achot,carrying off 
the skin and part of the flesh of the neck, 
caused bim to retire far the moment. 
Renewing the attack, and endeavousing 
to place his paws as before, a dextrous 
manceuvre of the steersman suddenly al- 
tered the course of the boat, and frustra- 
ted the attempt, when again his head and 
shoulders were saluted with repeated 
heavy discharges. This only served to 
make him grin, and exhibit a row of teeth 
horrible to behold ; springing forward 
with an amazing effort, and getting along- 
side, he now put his fore paws oa the 
guowale, when one of the party snatched 
up a hatchet, and with a well-aimed 
blow, cut off two claws of one paw. 
This, added to two other discharges, one 
on the throat, and the other on the chest, 
caused him to retire, followed by a hear- 
ty cheer of three times three. ee 
standing the rough reception ex: 
sanebee’. sacl by the blood trickling 
from various places on the head, neck, 
and shoulders, incredible as it may ap- 
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pear, this monster was seen swimming 
out to sea lustily, but not in the direction 
with the ‘ float,’ just as the boat entered 
the harbour, whence she had sailed the 
eding morning. 
Pn The peste of these floating 
mountains off the American coast is at- 
tended to, neither from curiosity or any 
other motive, than as their being the 
probable bearers of these formidable ani- 
mals, many of which have with difficalty 
been driven off by the confederacy of a 
whole district; but not one was ever 
killed, according to enquiries made by 
the wniter, during a long tract, though 
musket ball had often been used with ef- 
fect in the persecation of them. As to 
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what eventually becomes of these Ur- 
sine Adventurers, if I may so call them, 
it is probable that most of them perish 
with hunger. If, however, any credit 
can attach to the report already stated, 
that these floating masses of ice become 
again incorporated under the polar re- 
gions of the South, these animals on their 
approach thereto, allowing the possibility 
of their holding out so long by casual 
support, must meet a plentiful supply, 
as circamuavigators agree in representing 
the produce of those seas, and indeed the 
view there of all around them, as precise- 
ly similar to those diametrically opposite 
m the northern hemisphere. P. 
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OR, SPURZHEIM ILLUSTRATED. A POEM, IN TWO PARTS. 12mo, Br. ok 
From the Genflessan’s Magazine. " 


A Versification, by two joint bards, of 
“ The Physiognomonical System of 
Drs, Gall and Sparzheim.” ‘The aathors 
of * The Craniad” have added illustra- 
tions, and advanced arguments of their 
own, which, perhups, may tend to cor- 
roborate the opinions of the above-men- 
tioned Craniologists, by placing many of 
their aphorisms in a stronger light than 
they have hitherto appeared in, and con- 
firming many of their conclusions. 

Of this Serio-comic Philosophic Poem 
the reader may form some opinion from 
a single quotation : 


* Man is a microcosm,--a little earth !# 
And tarns revolving from his very birth ; 


* “In general, man participating in the nature of 
all other beings—of minerals, plants, and animals, and 
being therefore, as some would have it, a microcosm, 
must possess all the properties common to him and to 
other beings.’ Spurx. p. 448.— Thus as the body of man 
consists of matter,it is subjected toall the laws of matter. 
It is attracted towards the centre of the earth, and if it 
be not supported, falls as inanimate bodics do,’ [bid.— 
© The activity of our faculties varies according to the 
mnodifications of the organization, in the same way that 
the milk and butter ef cowe vary acecrding to the food 
they live on; oras the flesh and fat of animals are 
modified acearding to the food by means of which they 
are fattened. The activity of men fed on game differs 

much from that of those who live on potatoes and veg- 

e@tabies ; and it seems pessidie to shew the greater in- 

fluence of different aliments upon eertain systems in 

the healthy state, just as we may shew that some medi- 

caments act more upon one system than upon anothers 
SE  Atuenev. Vol. 2. 


Hence, endless revolutions in the min&, 

And in the feelings of the human kind; 
Hence revolutions in whole nations too,-~ 
What will man’s innate faculties not do! 
There’s not a plant nor mineral to be found 
But doth with human properties abound ; 
Meadows are mow’d—-and hay made in the sun, 
Aad piled in hay-stacks when bay-making’s 


one; 

And are not fields of men mow’d down in fight, 

By swecping scythes of warriors, sharp and 

right,—-- 

Then piled in earth,-where earth-worms hold 
their sway, 

To feed the reptile tenants of the clay ? 

Men too obey aftraction,—-and, like stones 

Fall sometimes from house-tops and break 
their bones; 


By the same rez:on we may also conccive why certain 
rules of fasting are useful in order to subdue the 
sensual appetites.’ Jbid. p. 458, 459.—We humbly beg 
leave to observe (with due respect to the Doctor) that 
we think the circumstance of thuse who are fed on 
game, being Aunters, way contribute somewhat to their 
activity—nor, are we quite sure, that many individuals 
fed all their lives on potatocs are not very active.— 
*Inmateness of the special faculties of the mind.’ | 
Analogy. * The first proof may be drawn from analogy. 
By examining Nature we perceive that every kind 
of earth, every salt, every metal, has its determinate 
qualities, by which we are enabled to distinguish one 
species from another ; thus the figure of cr) stallization 
the weight, affinity, and other physical and chemical 
properties, are determinate and perinancnt. It is the 
same with plants; their general laws are fixed, and 
every plant hasits own character. A penr-tree never 
bears apples, nor an apple-tree pears; we never 
gather figs from a vine, nor grapes from a thern-ush. 
Ibid. p. 471, 472.” 
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Stone-masons, when their scaffolding gives way, 
Fall, with the stones about them, just like 


clay ; 
Men, from a scaffold, often too are foand 


To drop,-—-although they may net reach the 
ground ; 


And some great Lords, who lord it over all, 
Unless they’re well supported, sometimes fall.* 
If yousupply peach-treés with too much meat, t 
Their fruit no longer proves so nice a treat ; 
Large cracks, and fissures most unsightly mark, 
With oozing gum, the rough distended bark 3 
Thus, men who daily feast on choicest food, 
Men who are always in the feasting wood, 


® 4 And he fell, and he fell, 
To the regions of Hell.”—Rej. Addresses. 
t+ ‘If too much food be given to a peach tree, its 

bark bursts, grows rough, and secretes gum ; and in 
the same manner, a person who lives on high and 
stimulating food, has a red countenance, pimples, boils, 
and various eruptions en the skin.’—Spurxz. p. 449. 
—(* Old men have grey beards; their eyes pu 
thick amber and plun-tree gum.”] Shokspeare. 
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Large Justice Greedies, who will gormandize 

At city feasts, till they can barely rise! 

Or drink strong wines, till offtbeir seats they 
fall 


Flat on the floor,--and cannot rise at all! ! 

Such men get burning noses,—-blazing cheeks, { 

And foreheads mark’d with deep vermillioa 
streaks 3 

And tongues so scorching hot, they'd make a 
toast ; 

So hot, they’Il sometimes sober mortals roast ; 

They look as though they'd been in all the 
wars,—- 

Were knighted§ for their zeal—and wore 
their stars {j.” 


¢ “ Diseased Nature oftentimes breaks forth 
In strange eruptions." Shakespeare. 

§ “ Thou art our Admiral, thou bearest the lanura 
in the poop,—but ‘tis in the nose of thee ; thow art the 
knight of the burning lamp.”"—Henry IV. pert 1, act 3. 
scene 2, 

§ “ Starr’d with pimples o’er.” Dr. Johnsen. 


: a 
ae ANIMAL SAGACITY. 
i From the London Sporting Magazine, July 1817. 


CAYINE PATHOLOGY. 


HIS new work the ingenious author 

has prefaced among other amusing 
subjects witha dissertation on the nature, 
qualities, and habitudes of the dog, in 
which is interspersed a variety of original 
anecdotes, tending to exhibit the inbred 
fidelity and attachment to man of that 
most useful and interesting animal. We. 
extract the following from the author’s 
introduction. 

“If we commence with . bravery, 
which is one of the most exalted among 
the human attributes, where can it be 
found in a more eminent degree than as 
it exists in the canine species? The 
bull-dog attacks all animals, indiscrimi- 
nately, without fear ; and his fortitude is 
such, that, until he conquers his enemy, 
no sufferings short of extinction can make 
him forego his purpose. The smallest 
dog, when enraged, heedless of the con- 
sequences, will attack one infinitely larger 
than himself; and,in these instances, we 
have frequently an opportunity of obser- 
ving bravery in its noblest form as united 
to mercy ; for itis seldom that a large 
dog so attacked will hurt a small one. 
This forbearance arises only from a con- 
sciousness of the inferiority of his oppo- 
nent; for, to mark his power to punish, 
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and his sense of the affront, he is often 
observed to lay the little animal prostrate, 
put his paw on him, and, looking down, 
seem to reproach him with bis temerity. 
Noble and generous as is the horse, such 
instances of active forbearancedo not ap- 
pearin him. Of his passive forbearance, 
God knows, we have daily too many 
instances. 

‘* An inhuman bricklayer had taken 
his dog with him up a scaffold, but on 
his return, forgot to carry bim down 
again: the animal whined his regrets, 
which the wretch heard, but he would not 
trouble himself to reascend the ladder. 
The dog seeing his master aboat to de- 
part, leaped from the height, and broke 
his thigh. A severe kick, and some 
hearty curses, were the rewards for his 
courage and attachment ; but with these, 
and his broken bone, the poor animal was 
sufficiently happy, since he had rejoined 
his master ; and he limped home pained 
in body, but easy in mind. Would the 
man’s nearest relation have dared to do 
as much? Yet this was not foolish temer- 
ity ; for dogs are sufficiently careful ia 
general of leaping from heights.” 

“ Having admired this noble animal as 
the prototype of bravery, let us next 
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consider him in a more interesting point 
of view—as the acknowledged emblem 
of fidelity ; and well be merits the honour. 
His is fidelity without interest; it is not 
to be corrupted; nor is any bribe, 
however tempting, sufficient to make 
him betray a trust reposed in him. In 
London streets, we every day see carts 
and waggons watched by these faithful 
guardians, io the absence of the drivers ; 
and, among the numerous stratagems 
employed by thieves to draw off the 
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one, extending her whole length along 
the table, by the side of a leg of mutton 
which I bad leit—On my entrance, she 
shewed no signs of fear, nor did shé im- 
mediately alter her position; [ was sure, 
therefore, that none but a good motive 
had placed her in this extraordinary 
situation: nor had I long to conjecture. 
Puss was skulking in a corner; and, 
though the mutton was untouched, yet 
her conscious fears clearly evinced that 


she had been driven from the table in the 


attention of the owners or drivers of act of attempting a robbery on the meat, 
these carriages, we never heard of any to which she was too prone, and that 
such attempt being successful while there her situation had been occupied by this 
asadog athand. During the still bours faithful spaniel, to prevent a repetition of 
of night, this vigilant protector refuses the attempts. Here was fidelity united 
sleep, and is continually on the watch. with intellect, and wholly free from 
Common noises alarm him not; but a the aid of instinct. This property of 
whisper, a soft footstep, or any unusual guarding victuals from the cat, er from 
sound, he interprets into danger to his other dogs, was a daily practice of thie 
master, and he employs all bis might to animal; and, while-eooking had been 
prevent the perpetration of the threatened going forward, the floor might have been 


evil. The half-starved mongrel that 
follows the dustman’s cart, places hiin- 
selfon the cold stones, beside the bell, 
while his master is collecting the dust, 
and oeither the allurement of food nor 
the fear of danger can detach him from 
the trust. The same happens in the 
fields, where the peasant’s cur guards the 
coty‘and scanty meal of the labourer.— 
I remember to have seen a poor meagre 
dog, Seated in the very middle of a 
wheelbarrow, such as is used by the 
cat’s-meat sellers ia London, surrounded 
with horse-flesh, which he was guarding 
with perfect fidelity from two-footed and 
four-footed depredators, seemingly re- 
gardless of his own wants, which were 
but too evident, by his lank and bony 
appearance. The butcher, profiting by 
the fidelity of his dog, leaves his meat 
with no other protector ; and though the 
animal's support is derived from the bits 


strewed with edibles: they would have 
been all safe from her owa touch, and as. 
carefully guarded from that of others. A 
similar property 1s common to many 
other dogs, but to spaniels particularly. 
“Mr, Dibdin relates the foliowing 
affecting story on this subject :—‘ The 
grandfather of as amiable a man as ever 
existed, and one of my kindest and mest 
valued friends, had a dog of a most en- 
dearing disposition. This gentleman 
had an occupation which obliged him to 
go a journey periodically, I believe once 
a month. His stay was short, and his 
departure and return were regular, and 
without variation.— The dog always grew 
uneasy when first he lost his master, and 
moped in a corner, but recovered himself 
gradually as the time for his return ap- 
proached; which he knew to an hour, 
nay, to a minute, as I shall prove. When 
he was convinced that his master was on 


and parings that come from this very the road, at no great distance from home, 
meat; and though he might, without he flew all over the house, and, if the 
present danger, satisfy his appetite; yet street-door happened to be shut, he 
he honestly refrains, and waits with would suffer no servant to have any rest 
patience for what may be gratuitously be- till it was opened.—The moment he 


stowed, 


obtained his freedom away he went, and 


“© was once called from dinner in a toa certainty met his benefactor about 


hurry, to attend to something that occur- two miles from town. 


He played and 


red: unintentionally I lefta favourite cat frolicked about him till he had obtained 
iu the room, together with a no less one of his gloves, with which he ran or 


favourite spaniel. 


When I returned, I rather flew home, entered the house, laid 


found the spaniel, who was nota small it dowo ja the middle of the room, and 
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danced round it. When he had suffi- 
ciently amused himself in this manner, 
out of the house be flew, returned to 
meet his master, and ran before him, or 
gambolled by his side, till he arrived 
with him at home. Iknow not how 
frequently this was repeated, but it lasted, 
however, till the old gentleman grew in- 

» and incapable of continuing his 
journies. The dog, by this time, was 
also growa old, and became at length 
blind ; but this misfortune did not hinder 
him from fondling his master, whom he 
knew from every other person, and for 
whom his affection and solicitude rather 
increased than diminished. The old 
gentleman, after a short illness, died. 
The dog watched the corpse, blind 
as he was, and did his utmost to pre- 
vent the undertaker from screwing up 
the body in the coffin, and most out- 
rageously opposed its being taken out 
of the house. Being past hope, he 
grew disconsolate, lost his flesh, and 
was evidently verging towards his 
end. One day he heard a gentleman 
come into the house, and rose to meet 
him.—His master being old and infirm, 


had wora ribbed stockings for warmth. | 


This gentleman had stockings on of the 
- same kind.—The purblind dog thought 
it was his master, and began to demon- 
strate the most extravagant pleasure ; 
but, upon further examination, finding 
his mistake, he retired into a corner, 
where, in a short time, he expired.’ 

‘‘Innumerable other instances crowd 
on my recollection, that set the fidelity of 
dogs in the highest point of view ; but 
perhaps the following can hardly be 
equalled, surely not excelled ; 

“Inthe parish of Saint Olave, Tooley 
Street, Borough, the churchyard is de- 
tached from the church, and surrounded 
with high buildings, so as to be wholly 
inaccessible but by one large close gate. 
—A poor tailor, of this parish, dying, 
left a small cur doz inconsolabje for his 
loss. The little animal wou'd not leave 
his dead master, not even for food: and 
whatever he ate was forced to be placed 
in the same room with the corpse. When 
the body was removed for burial, this 
faithful attendant followed the coffin. 
After the funeral, be was hunted out of 
the churchyard by the sexton, who, the 
uext day, again found the animal, who 
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had made his way by some unaccounta- 
ble means into the enclosure, and bad 
dug himself a bed on the grave of his 
master.—Once more he was hunted out, 
and again he was found in the same situ- 
ation the following day. ‘The minister 
of the parish hearing of the circumstance, 
had him caught, taken home, and fed, 
and endeavoured by every means to win 
the onimal’s affections: but they were 
wedded to his late master; and, in con- 
sequence, he took the first opportunity 
to escape, and regain hislonely situation. 
With true benevolence, the worthy 
clergyman permitted bim tg follow the 
bent of his inclinations; but, to soften 
the rigour of bia fate, he built him upog 
the grave a smal) kennel, which was re- 
plenished once a day with food and 
water. ‘Two years did this example of 
fidelity passin this manner, when death 
put an end to his gnefs ; andthe extend- 
ed philanthropy of the good clergyman 
allowed his remains an asylum with his 
beloved master. 

‘“‘T have seen a poodle dog, the prop- 
erty of the Marquis of Worcester ; which 
dog was taken by hin from the grave of 
his master, a French officer, who having 
been killed at the battle of Salamanca, 
had been buried on the spot. This dog 
had remained on the grave till he was 
nearly starved, and even then was re- 
moved with difficulty ; so faithful was 
he even to the remains of him he had 
tenderly loved. 

“T have known many dogs whose 
habit has been, as soon as left by their 
owners, to search for something belong- 
ing immediately to them—generally 
some article of dress. This has been 
carried by the animal to bis bed, or into 
one corner of the room ; and to lie upon, 
or to watch this, without stirriog from it 
tillthe owner's return, bas been all hig 
employ, and seemingly his only solace.” 

A whimsical circumstance occurred at 
one of the last rehearsals of The Viceroy; 
or, The Spanish Gipsey, exhibiting the 
sagacity of dog, called Bruin, who is 
a performer inthe piece. Miss Tunstal, 
who plays the part of a gipsy, and whose 
dog Brain is supposed to be, sings a tame 
boriae song, but at this time, being per- 
fect in the song, she omitted it, and left 
the tamborine behind the scenes. In the 

place where the song came, however, the 
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band struck up the symphony ; and Bruzn he is not wanted, to lay down behind the 
having been accustomed to see her play scenes until he hears the tunes ta which 
the tamborine to the tune, actually ran off he performs, when he jumps up and pre- 
the stage of his own accord and brought sents himself at the entrance appointed to 


it to her,to the astonishment of all present, him with the punctuality of an old stuger. 


His custom is, during the time in which 


(To be continued.) 
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SHAKSPEARE AND HIS TIMES :. 


a 
INCLUDING THE BIOGRAPRY OF THE POET } CRITICIOM ON BISGENIUS AND WRITINGS; A AIS- 


TOR: OF THE MANNERS, CUSTOMS, AND 
BLEGANT LITERATUBR OF HIS a@F, KC. 


4 hee name of Shakspeare would in 
-—@ itself form a rallying sign for all 
literary mep, to &ttract their notice to this 
work ; but Dr. Drake superadds to this 
source of interest an established reputa- 
tion as a pleasant and clever writer, and 
we hasten to bring our readers acquaint- 
ed with his new production. 

Yet we must claim some jndulgence 
in this case ; for when we mention that 
these solid quartos number between four- 
teen and fifteen ‘hundred pages, it will 
readily be conceded,that noindustry could 
have enabled us, since their publication 
within these few days, to give them all 
the consideration requisite for a general 
and elaborate review of their whole con- 
tents. Happily for us, however, the 
author has divided his subject into three 
parts: first, “ Shakapeare in Stratford ;” 
second, “Shakspeare in London ;” 
third, * Shakspeare in retirement :” with 
the former of which, occupying half of 
the first volume, we feel ourselves more 
competent to grapple than we could have 
been with the tria juncta in uno. 

Of Shakspeare in Stratford it does not 
appear that much of novelty could be 
expected, nor has Dr. Drake attempted 
more than to reconcile the best hypo- 
theses extant, respecting his family and 
early life. Investigation has long been 
exhausted upon the subject,and Tuquiries 
have been inquired into, tll Conjecture 
itself must be dumb. This, therefore, is 
not the portion of the work which de- 
serves thechief attention, from connecting 
the Poet with the literature of the times, 
nor even with its manners, Suill there 
was much of curious iuformation on both 
these points scattered through many vol- 
ames, some of them scarce, and most of 
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ANUSEMENTS, SUPENSTI’ IONS, POKTRY, AND 
2 VOLS. QUARTO. 
them high-priced, which is now collected 
together, and arranged in an agreeable 
and well-digested furm in the present 
eompilation,—if we may use that term 
uninvidiously, when the mass of matter 
extracted from other sources in enlivened 
by so much original remark and just ap- 
preciation. : 
‘The matters discussed in the first four 
chapters we shall pass over, in the cone 
viction that we could quote nothing not 
already familiar to the public concerning 
the birth of Shakspeare, his family, or- 
thography of his name, the house whereia 
he was born, his education, his acquire- 
ments, his marriage at the age of 184 to 
Anne Hathaway, and the other points of 
which they treat. Learned controversies, 
and the biographies prefixed to every 
edition of his plays, have run these sub- 


and jects to the very lees, and Dr. Drake 


could only do what he has done, repeat 
the best-authenticated accounts from 
Reed, Aubrey, Malone, Whecler, Chal- 
mers, Warton, Lofft, and Nichols, 
Leaving the individual, the author 
next proceeds to take a view of Country 
life during the age of Shakspeare, its 
manners, customs, and rural characters; 
festivals and holidays; wakes, fairs, 
weddings, christenings, and burials; di- 
versions, and superstitions ; thence re- 
verting to the Bard, he details his deer- 
stealing adventure in Sir ‘lhomas Lucy’s 
park, the consequent prosectition, and his 
removal to London about the year 1586. 
There is here ample scope for an 
amusing narrative. The habits and occu- 
pations of our rustic forefathers above 
two centuries ago; their mode of life, 
fasbions, games, and notions of things, 
earthly and unearthly, cannot fail to in- 


‘ 
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terest us deeply, if delineated with even 
common skill. Dr. Drake has drawn an 
excellent picture of them, and displays 
in this view the great variety of his read- 
ing, as well as the extreme diligence with 
which he has laboured it into a uniform 
and highly gratifying composition.— 
Among the rural characters, the country 
gentleman, the country clergyman, the 
poor copy-holder, the huswife, the farm- 
er’s heir, the boor, &c. &c., as well as 
the general manners of the age, make a 
distinguished figure, as depicted by an- 
clent writers, and more modern anti- 
quanes, Holinshed, Massinger, Herrick, 
Drayton, Puttenham, Heywood, Jonson, 
Earle (Microcosmography), Lodge, Pea- 
cham, Spelman, Selien, Tusser, Bourne, 
Gilpin, Burton, Fuller, Stow, Douce, 
Ritson, Warton, Strutt, Southey, Walter 
Scott, and others, not forgetting the ex- 
quisite traits with which Shakspeare him- 
selt'so largely abounds. His Holofernes, 
ta Love's Labour's Lost, is, though a 
earicature, a model for Pedagogues when 
compared with the profession as it too 
commonly existed in the reigns of Hliza- 
beth and Jumés I.) They often joined 
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—The Country Schoolmaster. [vo1.2 
buffoonery. | Ludovicus Vives, who 
wrote just before the age of Shakspeare, 
asserts, that “‘some school-masters taught 
Ovid’s books of love to their scholars, 
and some made expositions and ex- 
pounded the vices ;"* and Peacham, at 
the close of the era we are considering, 
censures, ia the strongest terms, their too 
common levity and misconduct: ‘the 
diseases whereunto some of them are 
very subject, are humour and folly (that 
I may say nothing of the grosse ignorance 
and insufficiency of many) whereby they 
become ridiculous and contemptible, 
both in the schoole and abroad. Hence 
it comes to passe, that in many places, 
especially in Italy, of all professions, 
that of pedanteria is held in basest repate ; 
the school-master almost in every comedy 
being brought upon the stage to paratell 
the Zani or Pantaloun, He made us 
good sport in that excellent comedy of 
Pedantius, acted in our Trinity Colledge 
in Cambridge, andif I be not deceived, 
io Priscianus Vupulans, and many of 
our English players. 

«<* | knew one, who in winter would 
ordinarily, in a cold morning, whip his 


the occupation of Conjuror to that of boys over, for no other purpose than to 
Pedant; and our author has collected get himself a heat. Another beat them 
the following facts, the contemplation of for swearing, and all the while he swears 
which renders us thankful to Providence himself with horrible oathes, he would 
for the improvement which hastaken placa forgive any fault save that. 
in the class of our instructors of youth. “+ had, I remember, myselfe (neere 
St. Albane’s in Hertfordshire, where I 

“The country-schoolmasters, if we was born) a master, who by no entreaty 
trust the accounts of Ascham and Pea- would teach any scholler he had, farther 
cham, were in general many degrees than his father had learned betore him, 
below the pedagogue of Shakspeare in as if he had onety learned but to reade 
ability ; tyranny and ignorance appear English, the sonne, though he were with 
to have been their chief characteristics; him seven years, should goe no further ; 
to such an extent, indeed, were they his reason was, they would then proove 
deficient in point of necessary knowledge, saucy rogues, and controule their fathers; 
that Peacham (in his Compleat Gentle- yet these are they that oftentimes have 
mgn, Edit. of 1634,) speaking of bad our hopefull gentry under their charge 
masters, declares ‘it is a general plague and tuition, to bring them in science and 
and complaint of the whole land; for, civility.” (Compleat Gentleman, p. 26, 
for one discreet and able teacher, you 72.) 
shall finde twenty ignorant and careless ; 
who (among so many fertile and deiicate 
wits as England affordeth) whereas they 
make one scholler, they marre ten.’ 

ee ee eH 

“To the charges of undue severity 

and defective literature, we must add, [ 


am afraid, the infinitely more weighty 
- . . es * . 
accusations of frequent immorality and ioe of a Christian Woman, 4to. Ed. of 


We shall, however, quit these rather 
harshly-drawn characters, for one of 
greater refreshment, the substantial far- 
mer or yeoman, of whom the following 
interesting definition is quoted from 

arrison, 


—_—_— UCU 
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people have a certain 
preheminence, and more estimation than 
Jabourers and the common sort of arti- 
ficers, and thesecommonlielive wealthilie, 
keepe good houses, and travell to get 
riches, They are also for the most part 
farmers to gentlemen, or at the leastwise 
artificers, and with grazing, frequenting 
of markets, and keeping of servants (not 
idle servants, as the gentlemen doo, but 
such as get both their owne and part of 
their masters living) do come to great 
wealth, insomuch that manie of them are 
able, and doo buie the lands of unthriftie 
gentlemen, and often Setting their sonnes 
to the schooles, to the Universities, and 
’ to the Tos of Court 3 or otherwise leaving 
them. sufficient lands Whereupon they 
may live without labour, doo make them 
y those meanes to become gentlemen : 
these are they that in times past made all 
France afraid. And albeit they be not 
called master as gentlemen are, or sir as to 
knights apperteineth, but onelie Johp 
and Thomas, &c. : yet have they beene 
found to have doone vere g00d service : 
and the kings of England in foughten 
battels, were woont to remaine among 
them (who were their footmen) as the 
French kings did among their horsemen : 
the Prince thereby shewing where his 
chiefe strength did consist.’ 

“After this description of the rank 
which the farmer held in society, we shall 
Proceed to state the mode in which he 
commonly lived in the age of Elizabeth; 
and in doing this we have chosen, ag 
usual, to adopt at considerable length 
the language of our old Writers ; a prac- 
tice to which we shall in future adhere, 
while detailing the manners, customs, &¢, 
of our ancestors, a Practice which hag 
indeed peculiar advantages; for the 
authenticity of the source is at once a 
parent, the diction Possesses a peculiar 
charm from its antique cast, and the ex- 
Pression has a raciness and force of 
colouring, which owes its origin to actual 
inspection, and which, consequently, it ig 
in vain to expect on such subjects, from 
modern composition, 

“ The houses or cottages of the farmers 
were built, in places abounding in wood, 
in a very substantial manner, with not 
more than between four, six, or nine 


<< ¢ This sort of 
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son at school till he went to 
sity, and maintained him 
married his daughters with five pounds 
or twenty nobles 
pitality with his 
alms he gave to the poor ; and all this 
he did out of the 
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were compelled to use more 
terials, and here and there a girdling to 
which they fastened their splints, and 
then covered the whole with thick clay 
to keep out the wind. *‘Certes this rude 
kind of building,’ says Harrison, made 
the Spaniards * in queene Maries daies 
to wonder, but cheeflie when they saw 
what large diet was used in manie of 
these so homelie cottages, in so much 
that one of no small reputation amongst 
them ‘said after this manner: These 
English (quoth he) have their houses 
made of sticks and durt, but they fare 
commonilieso well as the King. Whereby 
it appeareth that he liked better of our 
good fare in such coarse cabins, than of 
their owne thin diet in their prince-like 
habitations and palaces,” The cottages 
of the peasantry usually consisted of but 
two rooms on the ground-floor, the 
outer for the servants, the inner for the 
master and his family, and they were 
thatched with straw or sedge; while the 
dwelling of the substantial farmer was 
distributed into several rooms above ahd 
beneath, was coated with white lime or 
cement, and was very neatly roofed 
with reed ; hence Tusser, speaking of 
the farm-house, gives the following direc- 
tions for repairing and Preserving its 
thatch in the month of May: 

Where houses be reeded (as houses have need) — 

Now pare off the mosse, and go beat in the reed : 


The juster ye drive it, the smoother and plaine, 
More handsome ye make it, to shut off the raine. 


flimsy ma- 


“A few years before the era of which 
we are treating, the venerable Hugh 
Latimer, describing in one of his sermons 
the economy of a farmer in his time, 
tells usthat his father, who was @-yeoman, 
had no land of his own, but only “a 
farm of three or four pounds by the year 


P- atthe utmost; and hereupou he tilled so 


much as kept half a dozen men, He had 
a walk for an hundred Sheep; and my 
mother milked thirty kine, He kept his 

the Univer- 
there; he 


® piece ; he kept hos- 
neighbours, and some 


said farm, 


“* Land let, at this period, it should be 


inches between stud and stud ; but in remembered, at about a shilling per acre; 


the open and champaine country, 


they but in the reiga of Elizabeth its value ra- 
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pidly increased, together with a propor- 
- tional augmentation of the comforts of 
the farmers, who even began to exhibit 
the elegancies and luxuries of life.” 


Our space forbids us to follow our au- 
thor into his extracts on this point, which 
are, however, curious and entertaining ; 
but we cannot dismiss this part of our 
subject without copying some of the pas- 
siges relative to the gdiet and hospitality 
of this important class. 


“Contrary to what has taken place 
in modern times, the hours fer meals 
were later with the artificer and the 
husbandman than with the higher order 
of society ; the farmer and his servants 
usually sitting down to dinner at one 
o'clock, and to supper at seven, while 
the gentlemen taok. jhe first ateleven in 
the morning, and the second at five in 
the afternoon. , 

“Tt would appear from the cottage to 
the palace, good eating was as much 
cultivated in the days of Elizabeth as it 
has been in any subsequent period ; and 


the rites of hospitality, more especially in 


the country, were observed with a fre- 
quency and cordiality which a further 
progress in civilization has rather ‘ended 
to cheek than to increase. 

“Of the larder of the cotter and the 
shepherd, and of the hospitality of the 
farmers, a pretty accurate idea may be 
acquired from the simple yet beautiful 
strains of an old pastoral bard of Eliza- 
. beth’s days, who, describing a nobleman 
fatigued by the chase, the heat of the 
weather, and long fasting, adds that he— 


Did hewse him in a peakith graunge, 
Within a forest great: 

Wheare, knowne, and weleom’d, 4s the place. 
And persons might afforde, 

Browne bread, whig, bacen, curds, and milke, 
Were set him on the borde: = 

A eushon made of lists, a stoole 
Half baeked with a houpe, 

Were brought him, and he sitteth down 
Besides atorry coupe. 

The poor old couple wish’t their bread 
‘Were wheat, their whig were perry, 

Their bacon beefe, their milke and curds 
Weare creame, to make him mery®, 


Thus diversifying his theme with prose 
and verse, does Dr. Drake produce his 


° Warner's Albion's England, chap. 4% 
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panorama of departed times. To the part 
of bis work more immediately before us, 
we find the descriptions so seductive that 
wecan hardly toar ourselves from them. 
The followiag which closes the charac- 
ters illustrative of rural manners in the 
Shaksperian age, is from the delightful 
pen of Bishop Karle, and we canpot con- 
sent to omit it, though this branch of the 
subject is more entertaining in itself, than, 
strictly speaking, connected with the li- 
terature of the era, which is the chief 
matter for illustration. 


“ A pluin country fellow is one (says 
the Bishop) who manures his grousd 
well, but lets himself lye fallow and an- 
tilled. He has reason enough to do his 
business, and oot enough to be idle or 
melantholy. He seems to have the pun- 
ishment of Nebuchadnezzar, for his coa- 
versation is among beasts, and bis talloas 
none of the shortest, only he eats not 
grass, because he loves not saliets, His 
hand guides the plough and the ploogh 
his thoughts, and his ditch and land-mark 
are the very mound of his meditations. 
He expostulates with his oxen very ua- 
derstandingly, and speaks gee ard ree 
better than English. His mindis not 
much distracted with objects, but if a 
good fat cow come in his way, be stands 
dumb and astonished, and though his 
haste be never so great, will fix here hatf 
an hour’s contemplation. His habitation 
is some poor thatched roof, distinguished 
from his barn by the loopholes that let 
out smoak, which the rain had long since 
washed through, but from the double 
ceiling of bacon on the inside, which has 
hung there from his grandsire’s time, and 
is yet to make rashers for posterity. His 
dinner is his other work, for he sweats at 
it as much as at his labour ; he isa terrt- 
ble fastner on a piece of beef, and you 
may hope to stave the guard off sooner. 
His religion is a part of his copyhold, 
which he takes from his landlord, and 
refers it wholly to his discretion : yet if 
he give him leave heis a good Christian 
to his power, (that is) comes to church 
in his best cloaths, and sets there with his 
neighbours, where he is capable onlyoftwo 
prayers, for rain, and fair weather, He 
apprehends God’s blessings only in 
good year or a fat pasture, and never 
praises him but on good ground. Sune 
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day he esteems a day to make merry in, 
and thinks a bagpipe as essential to it as 
evening prayer, where he walks very 
solemnly after service with his hands 
coupled behind him, and censures the 
danciog of his parish. His compliment 
with his neighbour is a good thump on 
the back, and bis salutation commenly 
some blunt curse. He thinks nothing to 
be vices, but pride and ill husbandry, 
from which he will gravely dissuade the 
youth, and has some thrifty hob-nail 
proverbs to clout his discourse. Hoe is a 
niggard all the week, except only market- 
day, where, if his eorn sell well, he thinks 
he may driok with a good conscience. 
He is sensible of no calamity but the 
burning a.stack of corn or the overflow- 
ing of a meadow, and thinks Noah’s 
flood the greatest plague that ever was, 


not because it drowned the world, but © 


spoiled the grass, For death he is never 
troubled, and if he gets in but his harvest 
before, let it come when it will he cares 
not.” 


It is from these characters, of which we 
only have selected one or two as an ex- 
ample of the author’s manner, that Shak- 
speare drew his dramatic scenes of the 
personal condition, mode of living, and 
sentiments of his inferior characters, 
‘They are, therefore, not only curious as 
connected with his plays, but possessed 
with an intrinsic value which loses noth- 
tng ip the lively and striking style of the 
elden writers. 


The Country Fellow of Shakspeare's Times.—-Stonehenge. 
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We shall now conclude our observa- 
tions on the First Part of this underta- 
king, merely noticing that the chapters 
on the “ holidays and festivals,” and “‘su- 
perstitions,” of the age of Shakspeare, 
are exceedingly entertaining. We can- 
not do better than close with a Christmas 
carol held to be the most ancient drink- 
ing song, composed in Kogland, extant. 
The origina) is in the old Norman 
French, of which, as well as of the trans- 
lation, we annex e specimen. 


Seignore ore entendes a ne, 
De laing sumet renus 6 wous, — 
Per quere Noel ; 
Car lern nus dit que en cest hostel 
Soleit tenir sa feste anuel 
A hi cest jan 


Lordiings, from a distant home, 
To seek old Christmas are we come, 
. *° Mike loves our minstrelsy : 
And here, unless report mie-eay, 
The grey-beard dwells ; and on this day 
Keept yearly waseel, ever gay, 

With festive mirth and gice. 
Lordlings, list, we tell you true ; 
Christmas loves the jolly crew 

That cloudy care defy : 

His liberal board is deftly spread 
With manchet-loaves and wastel-bread ; 
His guests with fish and flesh are fed, 
Noe laek the stately pye. 
Lordlings, it is our host’s command, 
And Christmas joins him hand in hand, 
To drain the brimming bow! : 
And I'll be foremost to obey : 
Then pledge me, sirs, and drink away, 
For Christmas revels here to-day, 
And sways without controul. 
Now wassel to you all ! and merry may ye be ! 
But foul that wight befal, who drinks not heaith to me ! 


THE ANCIENT DRUID AND MODERN WITCH. 


From the Literary Panorama, November 1817, 


BRESCIENCE ; OR, THE SECRETS OF DIVINATION. BY ¥. SMEDLEY, JUN; 

PPTHERE certainly is, in the miod of poem, as from its nature it demands that 

man a strong desire to penetrate into calm consideration which is rather seda- 
futurity ; itis found in all ranks; in every tive than poetical; for the reflection of 
stage of life ; and we have all possible tes- the reader, which is the glory of the phi- 
tmony that former times witnessed the losopher, is fatal to the bard. 
same disposition as well in men esteemed © Mr. Smedley traces the disposition of 
wise, as in those acknowledged to be sim- the northern nations to pry into futurity : 
ple. This desire has heen advanced toper- and as he could not but introduce the 


suasion ; and this persuasion has been di- 
rected by artifice to produce the most pow- 
erful effects, The subject is important, 
and rather proper for a treatige than for a 
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Druids, be indulges himself iu a descrip- 
tion of Stonehenge, which be visited dur- 
ing anight of tempest, thuuder and light 
ning. Le says, speaking of theze stones, 
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* Few, yet how many; never to be told aright 
by man. 


Such have they stood, till dim Tradition’s 


eye 

Looks vainly back on their obscurity. 

Through fhe wild echoes of their maze have 
ro 


F benee har pings fit to rouse the slumbering 
And many a song which check’d the starry 


train 
‘And bade the moon her spell-bound car restrain. 
For some in such mysterious ring of stone, 
Could mark the semblance of Heaven’s fiery 


zone ; 
Read lore celestial in each mass, and name 
The planet’ courses from its magic frame. 
Haply no common rites have there been done, 
Strange rites of darkness which abhor the Sun. 
There charms, and divination, and the lay 
Which trembling fiends must list to, and obey ; 
And horrid sacrifice : the knife has dared 
Toeearch his bosom whom the falchion spared ; 
O’er some pale wretch, yet struggling with the 


ow 
The Seer has bent to watch his life-blood flow ; 
Felt the pulse flutter, seen the eye grow dim, 
Mark’d the quick throe and agony of limb ; 

Then pluck’d the sing beart-strings from their 


seat, . 
And read each separate fibre while it beat. 
Scarce can J tell, what forms beneath the 


oom 
My sant eye bade those fearful stones assume. 
Shapes which ev’n memory shudders to relate, 
Monsters which fear will to herself create, 
Methought the synod of those gods appeared, 
Whose damned altar mid the pile was reared ; 
O’er the rude shrine in grim delight they stood, 
And ee the still life-quivering victim's 
ood, 


The lightoing gave their brow a fiercer scowl, 


The North-wind louder swell’d their frantic 
ow 


And as the skies wept on th’ accursed place, 

i felt the gore-drop trickle down my face ! 
Fierce with the fyenzied boldness of despair, 
I touched the gids fend who revell'd there ; 
It mov'd not, liv’d not; it was very stone; 
Ob, God ! I joyed to find myself alone ! 


Such, in Mr. S.’s opinion, was ancient 
superstition, and such the means it adopt- 
ed to gratify its eagerness of prescience : 
he changes the scene, and presents a 
modern instance of superstition ; the 
veal powers of which are perhaps on a 
par with those he has described in the 
, extract already given. 


Mark wo lone cot, whose many-crannied 
wall 


nemte ie gale which else would work its 


all § 
Where through the rattling casement’s shat- 
ter'd pane, 


Trickles the dropping of uphealtby rain ; 


Druid and Modern Witch. [vou 2 
And from the mossy roof long reft of straw, 
The suns of Summer baleful vapours draw. 
Around it all is damp, and chill, and drear: 
A boundless heath which Man is seldom near, 
Or if his feet should cross it ’tis with fear. 
There not a single bough nor leaf is seen, 
Save one poor stunted willow’s meagre green, 
Which rears a sapless trunk that cannot die, 
And clings to life with lifeless energy ; 


StretclNd with grey arms which neither bud 
nor fade, 
Above the slimy pool they fain would shade. 


pom ¢ in such houselessness, there dwells 
one 
Wasting the lees of age, a withered Crone. 


Sad wreck of life and limb left far behind, 

Forgotten, but in carses, by her kind ; 

Mateless, unfriended, allied to Earth, 

Save by ag wretchedness which mark’d her 
i 


§ 
Knit to existence but by one dark tie, 
Grappling with Being but through misery. 
The tongues which curse her would not wist 


her dead, 
They know not where to fix their hate iustead ; 


The hand whose vengeance daily works her 
wrong 

Stops short her lingering tortare to prolong ; 

And for herself, her Memory’s faded eye 

Sees but the moment which is passing by. 


Bent o'er her scanty hearth, the Beldame 


rains 
Heat long-forgotten in her bloodless veins : 
Doubled within herself in grisly heap, 
A blighted harvest Death disdains to reap. 
A form unshapen, where nor arm, nor knee 
Are clearly fashion'd, yet all seem to be. | 
The lank and bony hands whence touch is fled, 
Fain would support, but cannot rest ber head; 
Her head for ever palsied 5 long ago 
Time there has shed and swept away his snow: 
eal Be the dull eye-ball, taught the front to 


ow, 
And track’d his roughest pathway on her brow. 
Can it be life! Or is there who would crave 
Such bitter respite from the must-be grave ! 
Who, kin to other worlds, on this would tread, 
Or clasp a being brother’d with the dead ! 


Yet the fond wisdom of the rustic pours 


Strange might of evil round that Beldame’s 
oors, 
There the Deceiver frames his deeds of harm, 


And stamps his signet on her wither'd arm ; 
Traffics in ill, and from his willing prey, 


Drains the slow drops which sign her soul 
away. 

There, while the body sleeps in deadly trance, 

The accursed Night-hags in their spirit dance ; 

Steep’d in strange unguents ride the burthen’d 


air 
And mingle with the children of despair ; 
Taste feasts forbidden, quaff the bowls of hell! 
And the dread chaunt of fiendish revel swell. 
Her’s too the spells which o’er the waving grain 
Pour the sad deluge of autamonal rain : 
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The moon of harvest in her course obscure, 
And from their cave the prison’d tempestslure, 
Harim’d by her skill, the wasting cattle die, 
And droop and languish through her evil eye. 
While the chill’d bridegroom from his tangled 

hair, 
Sews her the knots herself hath knit to tear; 

Slow o’er the flame a waxenform she turns, 
** So burn his heartstrings, as this image burns! 
“* And as the molten drops fall fast away, 

“* So may his marrow waste, his bones decay !” 


(See Atheneum, Vol. L p. 446.) 
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This is gloom paintiags but who 
vouches for the truth of the latter part of 
it? Itis report ; or terror ; or super- 
stition ; a popular not a personal error ; 
and very possibly, what has been report- 
ed of the Druids has no other foundation. 
The second part is more cheerful ; it 
presents the poet, the lover, the patriot, 
and closes with enjoining the submission 
due to Deity, whose prescience is infalli- 
ble and all-wise, 


SSS 


SHILLIBEER’S VOYAGE TO PITCAIRN’S ISLAND. 
From the Gentleman’s Magazine, October 1817, 


4 NARRATIVE OF THE BRITON’S VOYAGE TO PITCAIRN’S ISLAND, &c. 


ITCAIRN'S Island was colonized, 
as is generally known, by mutineers 
from the Bounty, Captain Bligh, so long 
ago as 1789. For 18 years, the desti- 
mation and fate of the young man, Chris- 
tian, who had been the leader of the mu- 
tiny, had remained undiscovered, altho’ 
an early and diligent search had, by order 
of the British Government, been made 
for the place of his retreat. At length 
that place was accidentally found by an 
American trader, Mayhew Folger, when 
only one of the mutineers remained alive ; 
but the offspring of the whole, born of 
women who had accompanied the muti- 
neers from Taheite, presented to their 
Visitors .one of the most interesting 
groups of human beings that ever was 
exhibited in such a sequestered situation. 
No other vessel touched at this remote 
and almost inaccessible spot till Sept. 
1814, when two of his Majesty’s frigates, 
the Briton and the Tagus, fell in with it, 
on their return from the Marquesas to 
South America. On the passage, when, 
according to their reckoning and the 
charts in their possession, they were 
nearly three degrees to the East of Pit- 
cairn’s Island, they were surprised in the 
middle of the night by its unexpected ap- 
pearance. The incidents that then oc- 
curred to them are already known to the 
public in a general way ; but this Nar- 
Tative by Lieut. Shillibeer, who was at 
the time on board the Briton, has given 
them a fresh and lively interest, and a 
more authentic shape. 
At day-light the natives were seen on 
the shore, launching their canoes, Into. 


BY LEBUT. SHILLIBEER: 


these the people threw themselves, and 
paddled towards the ship. 


“* Waiting their approach,” says the Au- 
thor, *‘ we prepared to ask them some ques- 
tions in the language of those people we had 
so recently left. They came---and for me to 
picture the wonder which was conspicuous in 
every countenance, at being hailed in perfect 
English, what was the name of the ship, and 
who commanded her, would be impossible ; 
Our surprise can alone be conceived. The 
Captain answered ; and now a regular conver- 
sation commenced. He requested them to 
come alongside, and the reply was, ‘ We have 
no boat-hook to hold on by.’---" I will throw 
you a rope,’ said the Captain.---‘ If you do, 
we have nothing to make it fast ta,’ was the 
answer. However, they at length came on 
board, exemplifying not the least fear, but 
their astonishment was unbounded.---A fter the 
friendly salutation of Good morrow, Sir, from 
the first man who entered (Mackey, for that 
Was nis uame), * Do you know,’ said he, * one 
William Bligh in England?’ This threw a 
new light on the subject, and he was immc- 
diately asked if he knew one Christian ? and 
the reply was given with so much natural sime 
plicity that I shall here use his proper words, 
: O yes,’ said he, * very well; his son isin the 
boat there coming u ; his name is Frida 
Fletcher October Christian. His father 1s 
dead now---he was shot by a black fellow.’ 
Several of them had now reached the ship, and 
the scene was now become exceedingly inter- 
esting ; every one betrayed the greatcst anxie- 
ty to know the fate of that misled young man, 
of whose end se many Vague reports had been 
in circulation, and those who did not ask ues 
tions devoured with avidity every word which 
ed to an elucidation of the mysterious termi- 
nation of the unfortanate Bounty. : The ques- 
tions which were now put were numerous ; 
and as [ am inclined fo believe their being ar- 
ranged with their specific answers will poaee 
to the reader the circumsinnce as it really too 

lace, with greater force than a continued ree 
ation, I shall adopt that plan; and those oc- 
Currences which did not lead immediately to 
the end of Christian, and the establishment of 
the Colony, I will relate faithfully as they 
transpired. 

Christian, yousay, was shot fem Yes, he w as. 
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whom ?:--A black fellow shot him. 
cause do you assign for the murder? 
--I know no reason, except a jealousy which 
i have heard then existed between the people 
of Otaheite and the English--Christian wae 
shot in the back while at work in bis yam 
plantation. 

What became of the maa who killed him ?-—- 
Oh! that black fellow was shot afterwards by 
an Englishman. 

Was there any other disturbance between 
the Otaheiteans and the English, after the 
death of Christian ?-—-Yes ; the black fellows 
rose, shot two Englishmen, and wounded John 

» Who is now the only remaining man 
who came in the Bounty.* 

How did John Adams escape belug murder- 
ed ?--He hid himself in the wood ; and the 
same night, the women, enraged at the murder 
_ of the English, to whom they were more par- 
tial than their countrymen, rose aad put every 
Otaheitean to death in their sleep. This saved 
Adams ; his wounds were soon healed, and ai- 
though old, he now enjoys good health. 

How many men and women did Christian 
bring with him in the Bowaty ?---Nine white 
men, six from Otaheite, and eleven women. 

And how many are there now on the island? 
~-In all we have 48. , 

__ Have you ever heard Adams say how long 
it issince he came to the Island ?—-I have 
beard it is about 25 years ago. 

And what became of the Bounty ?—After 
every thing useful was taken out of her, she 
Was run on shore, set fire to, and burnt. 

_ Have you ever heard how many years it ts 
since ristian was shot ?-~-I understand it 
was abouttwo years after his arrival at the 
Island. 

_What became of Christian’s wife ?---She 
died soon after Christian’s son was born ; aod 
I have heard that Christian took forcibly the 
wife of one of the black fellows to supply her 
pace, and which was the chief cause of his 

ing shott. 

Then Fletcher -October Christian is the 
oldest on the Island except John Adams and 
the old women }— Yes, be is the first born on 
ea Island. . 

t whatage do you marry ?-—Not before 
19 or 20. ~ if ae 

Are you allowed to bave more than one 
wife?—-No; we can have but one, and it is 
wee to se more. 

ave you been taught any religion ]— Yes 
@ very good mine a ' 

In what do you believe ?---] believe in God 
the Father Almighty, &c. (Here he went 
through the whole of the beli ‘be 

Who first taught you this Belief ?--John 
Adams says it was first by F. Christian’s order 
and that he likewise caused a prayer to be sai 
every day at noon. 

And what is the prayer ?-—It is, ¢ ¥ will arise 
and go to my Father, and say untv him, Father, 
I have sinned against Heaven, and before thee, 


® It is remarkable that the name of Adams does not 
appear in the list of the Bounty’s crew, as given in 
Lieut. Bligh’s Narrative ; and that this list ineludes 
only 44 persons, though the whole crew is stated in the 
advertisement to have consisted of 46, 


+ The former and the latter parts of this dialogue, 


down to this point, appear rather at variance respeet- 


ing the cause of Christian being shut, but net so mueh 
as to be contradictory, 
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and em so more worthy of dbelag calied thy 
sen. 

Do you continue to sa 
Yes, we never neglect i 

What eoereae do you commonly speak ?— 
Always Eaglish. 

But you understand the Otahciteaa 2— Yea, 
apo tbe all speak English ?—Y¥ 

o the women 4 —*X es, 
but net 20 wellas they understand it; their 
pronanciatios is net 

What countrymes do you call yourselves ?— 
Half English and half Otaheite. 

Pies is your king ?--Why, King George to 
sure. 

Have you ever seen a ship before ?-—Yes, 
we have seen four from the ieland, but oaly 
eve stoppcd. Maybew Folger was the ay Aa 

I de you knew him ?—-Ne, we do not 
know bim. 

How long did he stay ?-—Two da 

Sbould you liketu go to England ?--No! I 
cansot, Lam married » and have a fesmily. 


As the ships were short of provisions, 
the Captains were ia haste to reach some 
port on the coast of Amenea; and from 
the Narrative it may be concluded, tbo’ 
it is not exactly expressed, that they re- 
mained only a few hours near the island. 
We are told that “ no one but the tsro 
Captaias weat on shore ; which,” says 
the author, ‘ will be a source of lasting 
regret to me, for.[ would rather have seen 
the simplicity of that little village than 
all the feta and magnificence of a 
city.” One of the ins, however, 
favoured Lieut. Shillabeer with some 
particulars, among which are the follow- 
Ing: 


After landing, we ene he bs emi- 
nence, and were impercepti re’ grow 
of cocoa-nut and Diead-fruit ees toa aun 
ful picturesque little village: the houses sma 
but regular, convenient, and of unequal 
cleanliness. The daoghter of Adame received 
us on the hill. She came doubtlessly as a spy, 
and bad we taken men with us, or been armed 
ourselves, would certainly have gives ber 
father notice to escape; but, as we acither, 
she conducted us to where he was. She was 
arrayed in Nature’s simple garb, and wholly 

orned, but she was Beauty’s self, and 
needed not the aid of ornament. John Adams 
is a fine-lonking old man, approaching’ to © 
years ofage. Yasked him if he had a desire 
to return to England, and I confess his reply- 
ing in the affirmative caused me great surpriee. 

e told me he was perfectly aware how 
deeply he was involved by following the for- 
tane of Christians that his life was the neces- 
sary forfeiture of such an act,and he sapposed 
would be exacted from him, were he ever to 
return; notwithstanding all which circam- 
stances, neihion ous occasion him so much 
gratification as that of seeing once more, prior 
atv death, the country which gave his 

irth, 

There was asincerity in his speech, which 
had a very powerful intluesce in persuadi 
me these were his real sentiments. My interest 


this every day ?— 


{wou 3. 
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Was excited ace en dearee, that I offered 
him a conveyance for himse f, with any of his 
family who chose to y him. He 
2p peared was presen 
he sent for The rest of 
this litde 

Commanicated hie d 


a ¥--~-His charmin 
agh icnedsees With tears, Sr 
e the silence, 
* Ob do not, Sir,’ said the, ‘ take from me 
my father! do net take Away my best-—my 
Her voice Failed her-—~she 
d her head 

gave fall vent to her grief. is 
Otaheitean exprewed ra lively 


came 

the others, who oined in 
tion for his stay on the Island. 
was ‘the big tear stoed ia 
shed them in fall 
that it was 
bim 


were at h di 
had gsi 


Adams in that 


spot, an 
character he , 


now is, at 
ttle community, adored by all, 
i ting all, in religion, industry,” and 
sitaation might be truly envied ; 

that his un. 


morals of this little Colony, will ultimately 
prove an equivatent for the part he formerly 
took,-—-entitle him to praise, and should he 
“ever return to Engian » €nsare him the clem- 
reign ke 

young women have invariab] beantifal 
teeth, fine eyes, and 
tenance, and. looks 


ers Were as tie and innocent as this impres- 
310N indicated,” 

Tt must appear not less wonderful to 
other persons than jt did to the Cap- 
tain, that a man situated and circum- 


dams from a circle of -such friends 
would have ill become a feeling heart ; 
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hey able. 


government and 
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ted this country (now fearly 30 years 
past), it is difficult to imagine that, if liv- 
ing, they could be so much entitled té his 
and certain- 
whoin he could 
being 80 service- 
The Island itself must have been 
endeared to him, as having been first 
possessed and made habitable by him 
and his associates, as well as by being 
the birth-place of his and their progeny, 
Every part of Pitcairn’s Island is fertile, 
and capable of cultivation :—with yams, 
bread-fruit, pigs, goats, and poultry, the 
Island was stocked from Otaheite 3—and 
the coast abounds in fish. It is said that 
“‘ the intermarriages which had taken 
place had made a general relationship 
throughout the Colony ; that the greutest 
harmony prevailed ; and that the young 
women deserve high praise for beauty 
and innocent simplicity of manners, 
We have seen that the ships left the 
Island and its inhabitants with their num- 
unbroken, and:their” manners unal- 
; cifcumstances which are both ex. 
tremely gratifying, It is impossizle not ‘ 
to reflect with interest and anxiety on the 
probable future fate of the residents in 
this little garden of paradise, as yit in a. 
state of primitive purity, but whose trane 
quillity, and whose Virtue, are endanger- 
ed by the rest of the world becoming in- 
of their retreat, | 
Io an early part of the Voyage, Mr, 
Shillibeer, speaking of the Island of Ma- 
deira, says, 
particularly fine, insomuch 


and its vicinity is frequently the 
ree invalids; but few, I f reap the 


° 


rity, not 


hee of its 
Pitality of its age o-inhabitants.-—-The invalid 
suited to hig immediate 
carried 


own country. ; 

The scenery of this Island is peculiarly. re- 
mantic---precipices of sty 
ered with most delightfy 
there interspersed with huts, and Cataracts 
rock in awful gran- 
directions 
cottages at the bottom, 
Sederad stream, which roars ag 
it pursues its course to the town.-—The Chapel 
on the Mount stands in a most beautiful situa. 
tion, bat possesses nothing worthy of notice, 
except the loveliness of its site, which affords 
a view as delightful as can possibly be cons 


ceived ; and although the jourvey to it is tire- 
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some, the stranger will be fally repaid for his 
Jabour by making ita visit. The Priest who 
lives adjoining the Chapel, I found to be a 
very intelligent man, and he treated me with 

reat civility. The Inns,whether Portaguese or 

nglish, are much below mediocrity, and not- 
withstanding the little accommodation acd 
abundaace of filth, their charges are enormous; 
and to make the latter still more grievous, the 
English one pound bank note, was then only 
current at fourteen shillings. Little, inde- 
pendent of wine is produced in the Island, se 
that the vine is every where cultivat 4 with 
the greatest care. Not aspot, however rog- 
ged, but is turned to advantage. 


The following extract, at the present 
eventful period, may be thought not un- 
interesting ; 


The city of San Sebastian, the capital of the 
Portuguese dominions in South America, aud 
residence of the Prince Regent, is situated on 
the South side of an extensive harbour, whose 
entrance is so exceedingly narrow and well 
fortified by pature.that with the smallest assist- 
ance of art it could be rendered impregnable 
againet any attack from the sea. The fort of 
Santa Craz, anda very remarkable mountain, 
from its shape bearing the name of the Sugar 
Loaf, form the entrance, at the distance of 
about a mile. There is a bar which runs acruss, 
but the water is at al) times sufficiently decp, 
to allow the largest ship to pass. Santa Cruz 
may be considcred the principal fortification, 

is, with the exception of two Islands com- 
manding the channel, the only one ina tolera- 
bie state of defence. At the foot of the sugar 
doaf mauntain, is a battery of considerable 
extent, dut so neglected, like several otbers 
along the sliorc, that it isalmost become use- 
hess.---The city derives but little protection 
from its immediate fortifications ; and the Isl- 
and of Cobrus, notwithstanding its contiguity, 
is now bat little caiculated to render it any.--- 
There are wharves and stairs for the purpose 
of landing at, but the most convenient is the 
ag square, in which the Prince resides, 
he para was ove uer) the mansion ofa 


merchant: itiscxtensive, but has nothing par- 
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ticularly ificent in its appearance, to m- 
dicate its being the royal residence of the i+ 
lustrious Howse of Bragaoza. At the bottom 
of this pia isa very good fountain, which is 
supplied with water frum the adjaccat moun- 
tains, and conveyed some distance by the 
means of an aqueduct.---The water is not geod, 
and on first asing st. causes a swelling accom 
panicd with pain in the abdomen. Ships may 
supplied with considerable expedition.— 
It is almost impossible for a person posse ssing 
the least reflection, to pass this spot without 
being struck by the contrast, which mast ne- 
cessarily present itself to him.--~On the ese 
hand, he may contemplate the palace of a vo- 
luptaous Prince, surrounded by courtiers and 
wallowing in luxury ; on the other, slav is 
ita most refined aod horrible state.—The i 
man and barbarous traffick of slaves, is car 
ried on to the greatest extent itis possible te 
be imagined ; and as the immediate and pri- 
vate revenue of the Crowv would receive a se- 
vere shock by the abolition of so upvataral a 
barter, there can be, I fear, hut tittle hopes of 
so desirable an object being s Sia effected, 
without the humanity of the European States 
turns their recommendations into commands, 
and enforce compliance, which I am 
ed would be the case were the different Le- 
gislators but faintly impressed with the horrors 
that constantly occur at this place, aod the 
barbarity to which those unhappy people are 
hourly subjected.—-The labour, let it be 
never £0 laborious, is performed by slaves, and 
it is seldom there are more than sixrapportioced 
to the heaviest bardcns. { have frequently 
seen as few as four groaning under the weight 
of a pipe of wive, which they have had to re- 
move thro’ the town. Many of those poer 
creatures ate bred to trades, and are sent out 
daily or weekly by their masters with orders 
to bring him a certain sum at the expiration of 
that time, and what they can get over they 
may consider their own ; but they are always 
80 highly rated, that it is with the greatest dif- 
ficulty they can raise the sum nominated; and 
in case of defalcation, it is attributed toa wam 
of exertion, or laziness, which subjects the 
unhappy victim to punishment for a crime the 
master alone has committed. 


From the Monthly Magazine, Nov. 1817. 
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Dor ape susurranco 
Nei mattutim albon 


Vola suggvndo i rugiadosj umori.—Guarini. 


Where the hee at varly dawn 
Murmuring sips the dews of morn,® 


LE CENTO NOVELLE ANTICHE—continued. 


Nove ra 30. 
** Of Messire Aszolino’s story-teller.t 
= MpESSIRE Azzolino had a story- 


teller, who told bim tales during 


* A motto without a meaning is worth nothing. If 
the literary collector may be compared to the bee, 
surely he may be said to ruve among the sreects of inorn 
Whois engaged in investigating the carbest produc- 
tions of Italian literature, 


$ Un Novellatore. Un Iavellatore. 


the long winter nights.* [It happened 
one night that Azzol.not erged him to tell 
a tale when he was very sleepy: he ac- 


* This is one of those traits of the manners of Ure 
tines, with which this ancient work abounds. 

t Azzotino, or Ezzelino da Romapo, the ferocious 
tyrant of Padua, is well known tu the readers of Ital- 
ian history. “ Sole intuiti: homines deterrebat, ways the 
historian of the times, eruvdelitcte superavit: serrviticm 
omnium tyrannorum.” “ His very look was ternfic= 
bis cruelty execeded that of every other tyrant.” 


” 
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cordingly began a story, about a country- 
man who went toa market with a hun- 
dred pieces of money,* to buy sheep: 
and had two for each piece. As he re- 
turned with the sheep, a river, which he 
had to cross, was greatly swoln by a hea- 
vy rain that had fallen. While he was 
standing on the bank, considering how 
to get over, he saw a poor fisherman, with 
a boat so small, that it would only hold 
the countryman and one sheep at a time. 
He got in with one sheep, and began to 
row: the river was wide, but away he 
goes. Here the story-teller stopped. Mes- 
sire Azzolino said, ‘What are you about ? 
why de you not goon? ‘Sir!’ said 
the story-teller, ‘let the sheep get over, 
and then we will go on with the tale: but, 
as u wal take at least a twelve-months, 
ene ma find opportunity, in the mean 
time, to geta good sleep.’ t 
Nove.ta 3}. 

. loits of Riccar ‘i 

Of thse gallant gs ae if Riccar Loghercio 


“ Riccar Loghercio, a great gentleman 
of Provence, was sovereign of Lille, and 
aman of great courage and incredible 
prowess. When the Saracens came to 
conquer Spain, he was in the battle called 
La Spagnata,§ which was the most per- 
Hous combat that hath taken place since 
the days of the Greeks and ‘Trojans. 
The Saracens were in great numbers, and 
had many kinds of engines. Riccar Log- 
hercio led on the first line ; and, ag the 
horses could not be made to advance 
through fear of the engines, he ordered 
his men all to turn their horses round, 
and to back them till they reached the 
eoemy.t By this means they got among 
them, and got them in front; and then 
they hacked and hewed to the right and 
left, and made terrible slaughter of them.£ 


* Risanti. Besants. A Bizantine coin, so called 

from the name of that city. 

$ This same story, with a little variation, is told by 
Sancho to ainuse Don Quisote, after he hud tied Rosi- 
mante’s legs together; in order to prevent hus master 
frum engaging in the perilous adventure of the Ful- 
Ring- Mullis. Sce D. Quixote. Part 1. cup, 20. 

@ The Icalian commentator explains del Pla, to mean, 
@e Lisle; but Lan not the less puzzicd to discover 
who the gallant knight here couunemorated is. 

§ From its being devisive to the fate of Spain, 

$f We recommend this singular mode of charging 
witb cavalry to the tacticians ofthe present day. It 
seems, that it is sometimes a proof of valour to turn 
e aeil on the enemy. ee ne : 
$ In the great battle fought by Charlies Martil agninst 
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“At another time, when he was en- 
gaged in single combat with the Count 
of Toulouse, he dismounted from his 
charger and got on a mule: “ Whatis to 
be done now, Richard? said the count. 
‘ Str,’ said he, * I wish to let you see that 
I do not want either to chase or to run 
away.’ ‘Thus he .shewed that noble 
spirit in which he excelled all other 
knights.” 


Noveiia 35. 
att Goa of baguee 7 

“The Queen of Castile once sent one 
of her knights, on important business, to 
a very solitary place, witbout any com- 
panion. As the knight, mounted ona 
good palfrey, was riding thus alone 
through a great forest, as fast as his pal- 
frey could carry him, it happened, as ill 
luck would have it, that, in crossing a§ 
ditch, the palfrey tumbled down with 
him so completely, that be could not get 
him up again, though he escaped without 
harm to his person. He used his best en- 
deavours to get this palfrey of bis out of 
the ditch, but to no purpose: nor could 
he see a single person, far or aear, from 
whom to procure assistance: so that he 
was greatly vexed and distressed, and 
was at a loss what to do. 

“‘ Now it happened, as luck would have 
it, that John, king of England was hunt- 
ing in those parts on an excellent palfrey, 
and had chased a noble stag so hotly, 
that he had left his party behind, and was 
quite alone, when he fellin with this 
knight of the qucen’s. When the latter 
saw him, he recognised him; but, such 
was his necessity, that he pretended not 


to know him, and accordingly he called 


to him when he was a long way off, and 
said, ‘ Sir knight, for the love of God 
make haste hither, and be pleased to hel 

me to get out this palfrey of mine; for i 
am ou important business in the service 
of my lady.” When the king came up, 
he asked, ‘Sir knight, what lady dost 
thou serve?’ And he answered, ‘I am 
in the service of the Queen of Castile.’ 
Then the king, who was the most courte- 


ous prince in the world, dismounted from . 


his palfrey, and said, ‘Sir knight, Iam 
hunting, as you see, with a party: be 


the Saracensin the year 731, Eudes, duke of Aquit- 
aine, is said to have couwpletcd the victory by attack- 
ing the enemy par derricre, which our author mays, 
pcrhaps >have misinterpreted. 
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‘pleased, therefore, to take my palfrey, sorry for the trouble he bad already given 
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which is as good as your own (truly it him: and the king replied, ‘ Do not give 


was worth three such), and I and my 
companions will endeavour to get your's 
again; and you shall go on your lady's 
business.” The knight was all confused, 
and did not know what to do—for ta 
take the king’s palfrey was a great shame: 
and he said, ‘ { cagnot do so rade a thing 
as to take your palfrey.” The king re- 

ted his offers, and pressed him to take 
xm for the love of knighthood : noth- 
ing would prevail on him to acceptit. He 
still, with much diffidence, entreated the 
king to assist him io getting his own 
agai: then they both got into the ditch, 
and the king tugged as hard as any clown. 
Tt was all in vain, for get him out they 
could not ; and so they knew not what 
todo. The knight fretted inwardly, as 


yourself any concern about that; for 
will, at any rete, stay with you til some 
one or other of my companions come up.’ 

“ While they wore thus talking, cer- 
tain of the king's knights and attendants, 
and others of his household, who were 
in search of him, eame up, and found bim 
engaged in this dispute with the knight. 
The king called to them; and, as soon 
as they saw him, they stopped, and hast- 
ened where be was, and helped the knight 
—~—¢o that at last they dragged the 
out of the ditch, The knight returned 
many thenks to the king and his compa- 
ny, and pursued his journey with his pal- 
frey as well as he could: and the king 
and his party returned to the chase. 

“ The koight having eccomplished his 


being on the service of another person, journey, and the business on which be 


especially as that person was his lady, 
but nobody came. The king again 
“pressed him to take his palfrey ; but he 

rsisted in refusing to do so: and, truly, 
in that he was right—as knowing that 
he was the noble King John of England. 
* And he said in his heart, * Truly, if this 
‘man had been a knight, or I fad not 
known who he was, I would ia that case 
have made bold to take his palfrey ; and 
to leave him mine, and go about my 
business. The king, seeing that he fret- 
ted inwardly, was greatly mortified that 
he could not assist him as he desired ; 
and he said, ‘ Sir knight, what is to be 
done ? wilt thou not take my palfrey, 
and leave me thine, as I have told thee ? 
I have already helped thee as well as I 
was able, so that I know not how to as- 
sist thee farther; and here’s nobod 
coming either of my a or any body's 
else. So that the only thing to be done, 
as far as I see, isto set to and cry ; 
you begin, and I will cry with you.’ 

s knight, bearing this,did not know 
what tosay or do: nevertheless he said, 
‘ Assuredly, sir, be you whom you may, I 
would not commit such a piece of rudeness 
towards you as that would be.’ The king 
was greatly amused at this, and very desi- 
rous that he should take it; and he there- 
fore said, ‘Since you will not do as I would 
have you, I will keep you company, tll 
the Lord shall send ussome help.’ ‘The 
knight thanked him kindly, and entreated 
him not to stay—for that he was very 


went, returned to bis noble queen, and 
gave ber an acoount of his embassy ; and 
also of what had befallen him with bis 
palfrey, and of the great service which 
Joho, king of England, had rendered 
him. The queen made him relate it 
many times over, and was never satisfied 
with hearing of the noble actions and 
courtesies of King John; and greetly 
extolled him as the most courteous prince 
in the world—as in truth he was.” 


Noveiia 43. 
‘S How Narcissus fell in love with his shadow. 

Narcissus was very beautiful: it hap- 
pened one day, as he was reposing by the 
side of a clear fountain, that he saw his 
own shadow in the water, very beautiful. 
He n to look and to smile at it; 
and his shadow did the same—so that he 
thought it was alive, and in the water ; 
and was not aware that it was his own 
shadow. He began to be in love with 
it; and became so deeply enamoured, 
that he would fain have siezed it, and 
plunged his hands into the water. The 
waters became turbid, and the shadow 
disappeared—so that he beganto weep : 
when the water cleared up, he saw the 


_ shadow weeping like himself. ‘Thea be 


threw himself into the water aud was 
drowned. It was the season of spring, 
and some nymphs* came to sport at the 
fountain, and saw the fair Narcissus 


® Donne. Ladics. Ihave given the morc clanioal 
werd. 
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drowned: they drew him out with great which is the first tree that puts forth its 
lamentation, and set him upright on the flowers, and renews the season of love.”’t 


bank, News was brought to the god of + “Ne fece un bellisimo mandorio molto verde, © 
love, who changed him into a beautiful motto bene stante, ed cil primo albero che prima fe 
almond tree—verdant and flourishing: fiori, c rinovelia amor.” 


eee 
ON MODERN POETS. 


From the Literary Gazctte. 


MR. SOUTHEY. 
F Mr. Campbell has held so tight a 


rein over bis Pegasus, as to prevent it 

from soaring above a hillock or a pine- 
tree, Mr. Southey has given such unrea- 
sonable scope to his poetical “ Ship of 
Heaven,” that it sails over infinite space, 
without once casting anchor, or is tost 
about in aa ocean of mystical inutility, 
After reading Thalaba, or the Curse of 
Kehama, one lays down the volume with 
an inevitable feeling of, “ Very sublima- 
ted, no doubt, but what does it all mean ? 
where is its object?” One retains an 
impression of nothing but blank verse of 
all sizes, from three syllables to twelve ; 
of one Veshnoo, with whose mythology 
we are quite unacquainted ; “of one La- 
durlad, whom air must not touch on any 
account, and who get respires freely 
enough through his lungs ; and of Bra- 
man, and Indra, and Yamen, and Glen- 
doveers, about whose powers and attri- 
butes we care not one farthing. As to 
sympathy, it is totally out of the ques- 
tion : and of magnificent language, we 
- have more than sufficient. 

If Mr. Campbell does not astonish us 
in this superhuman manner, at least he 
Jeads us through scenes with whose na- 
ture we are familiar, and for whose in- 
habitants we feel some regard. Though 
his primroses and violets are purchased 
in the Cranbourn Alley of Parnassus, 
and appear a manufacture of painted 
gauze, yet still they remind us of real 
primroses ; and, indeed, some of them 
are real, Mr. Campbell’s farthest flight 
is America ; but Mr. Southey hurries us 
up at once into the third heaven ; we 
fly about among stars that do not belong 
to our proper hemisphere ; we are daz- 
zled, blinded, bewildered ; and whea 
at last we descend from our aéronautic ex- 
eursion, we are happy to repose upon the 
after-grass of Rogers, or to beg a ticken- 
bed at one of Crabbe’s sea-faring huts. 

SG Atpeneo. Vol. 2 


After these animadversions, I must 
not allow it to be supposed, that I con- 
sider Mr. Southey’s poetry as utterly 
worthless. On the contrary, I think it 
of a very superior order ; capable, if 
modified and terrestriaiized, of adding 
no inconsiderable star to the great poeti- 
cal constellation which shines upon the 
present age. Amongst much hyperboli- 
cal thought and expression, we are some- 
times agreeably surprised by the unex- 
pected appearance of pictures which our 
hearts acknowledge, and which strike us 
at oncga with the strongest emotions of 
subliry. I remember, ia spree San | 
three fine passages on the drawing ot” 
swords. Burke is the author of one. Ip 
speaking of Marie Antoinette, he says, 

“1 thought ten thousand swords would have leaped 


from their scabbards, to avenge even a louk that offere 
ed her an insult.” 


Milton gives. us the following sublime 

conception : is 
“He spake, and to ennfirm hie words, out flew 
Millions of flaming swords, drawn from the thigh’ 
Of mighty cherubim ; the sudden blaze 
Far round illumiued bell.” 

And Mr. Southey, with more sublimi- 
ty than the former, and not much less 
than the latter, has this passage. ‘The 
Rajah having ordered his troops to assas- 
sinate a multitude who had offended hun, 


“ Ten thousand scymctars at once upreared, 
Flash up like waters sparkling to the sun, 
A second time the fatal brands appeared, 
Lifted aloft—they glittcred then no more; 
Their light was gone, their spicudour quenshed in 
gore.’ 


Perhaps in the who'e compass of mo- 
dern poetry, there is not a more splendid 
picture. Lord Byron approaches soine- 
what near it, when he describes Alp’s 
bare arin during the battle. 

+ Alp is but known by the white urm hare, 
Look thro’ the thick of the Gght—"us there.” 


As we are about erecting an architec- 


tural monument to the memory of Wae 
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terloo, I think we might convoke a con- 
gress of our poets, to compound amongst 
them a poetical monument. To Lord 
Byron might be allotted that part which 
‘should describe the feeling of both ar- 
mies before and after the battle, and its 
effects upon the moral world in general. 
Mr. Scott should be endowed with a lim- 
ited power of rehearsing the names of 
the leaders, their dresses, their genealogy, 
and the foaming bits of their steeds. Both 
these bards should mash up the battle it- 
self betwedn them. Mr. Campbell might 
give usa pathetic episode of a young 
lady who had arrived just time enough 
to stop, by the interposition of her own 
heart, a bullet that was going on very 
fairly towards her lover's. It any im- 
mortal gods were deemed necessary, I 
would, by all means, recommend Mr. 
Southey to the mythological department. 
Mr. Crabbe might be furnished with lint 
end ligamentsy,and a wardrobe of the 
Dutch women's costumes, in whith case 


e 
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he could do wonders in describing the 
care taken of the wounded ; to say no- 
thing of some episode respecting a tall 
pathetic Lifeguardsman and his Dutch 
Dulcinea, I think I would permit Mr. 
Rogers to insert three lines about the 
birth and parentage of a tear; Messrs. 
Coleridge and Wordsworth should de- 
scribe the unsophisticated death of an 
aide-de-camp’s horse ; and to Mr. Moore 
I would adjudge the most arduous task 
of all—namely, to erase, correct, and in- 
sert, as his classical taste might lead him ; 
in which case, much of Scott, some of 
Lord Byron, a little of Campbell, the 
essence of Southey’s four thousand jines, 
making about as many hundred,—migbt 
be retained ; but Heaven knows whether 
a single line of the remgining members 
of the congress would remain! By, the 
help of all this pruning, the structure 
might indeed be made immortal. 


Note.—We wish our ingenious correspondent would 
remember the old maxim : “ Amicus Plate, eed magi:, 
&c.—Ed, 


BIOGRAPHICAL PORTRAITS, 


CONTEMPORARY AUTHORS. 
No. TIT. 
AN ESTIMATE of the LITERARY CHARACTER 
of FRANCIS JEFFREY, ESQ. 

EW writers of the present time oc- 

cupy a larger share of the attention 
of literary men than Mr. Jeffrey. He is 
the editor of the Edinburgh Review, and 
author of some of the best papers in that 
popular journal; and it is alledged, that 
few critics have exposed the faults and 
deficiencies of the candidates for literary 
distinction with less indulgencé and more 
presumption. Many who have smarted 
under the lash of his ridicule regard him 
with indignation, while they endeavour 
to persuade themselves that he is only 
worthy of their contempt. It is to be 
hoped, however, that, among the vast 
number who have felt the impartial mal- 
ice of his pen, there may be some who 
w:ll acknowledge, though he is always 
severe, that he has been sometimes just— 
bit never in their own particular case. 
Jt would indeed be folly to deny the tal- 
ents and merits of a writer who has so 
essentially contributed to establish the re- 
putation of the Kdinburgh Review. 


From the Monthly Magazine. 


It must be conceded to the exaspera- 
ted victims against whom he has ao bit- 
terly directed “‘ the quips and scorn of the 
time,” that an author who is only known 
as a critic can assert but a negative claim 
to distinction; for it is easier to poiot 
out the faults of the noblest work of art 
than to execute the meanest. Mr. Jef- 
frey must not be allowed to imagine him- 
self superior in genius to any of the au- 
thors whom he has reviewed, merely be- 
cause he has successfully made them ob- 


jects of mirth or derision: his merits lie 


in other qualifications than the glibness 
of his satire; for, with every allowance 
that may be granted to the invidicus- 
ness of cotemporaries, it cannot be denied 
that there is a strong basis of good sense 
in his strictures, of which the pungent 
and sparkling acrimony of bis manner is 
the flavor and effervescence. He often 
errs in estimating the general abilities of 
the writers whom he reviews, and allows 
his distaste to their works to be improp- 
erly directed against themselves; asstim- 
ing, in this way, a privilege of censuring, 
which is not permitted in good society, 
and ‘is never exercised without exciting 
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feelings of resentment, destructive of the tural acid, that requires to be mixed with 
quiet reciprocities of social intercourse. the nauseous alkali of folly in others, to 
Iiis taste is sometimes capricious, and is produce that brisk and wholesome cor- 
evidently more under the influence of the rective which has become so fashionable 
moment than regulated by settled priaci- as to be almost necessary to the sickly 
ples; but, upon the whole, a spirit of appetite of the age. 
justice may be discovered in his most Mr. Jeffrey has without question more 
merciless animadversions, Sometimes admirers than enemies; the latter are 
he has released his victims from the rack, only to be found among the small class 
when it might have been thought that he whosubject themselves to his jurisdiction, 
intended to inflict a capital punishment: while the former are spread throughout 
at others he has gamboled to the last ; the whole commonality of readers. But 
and, with true feline cruelty, only ended he has no disciples, He bas too much 
their misery when he was tired of tor- practical sense ever to become the found- 
mMentiog them. But we are acquainted er of a sect ; for it is not in the nature of 
with no writer who more youthfully states that quality to inspire enthusiasm, or to 
his own taste and predilections ; and, if allow it to be felt. His head and heart 
there is some degree of conceit in his in- are made up of household stuff, and seem 
genuousness, it must be allowed that, to have so little affinity for any thing ro- 
when he advocates the principles of those mantic, that we are inclined to think even 
©pinions in which his judgment is setiled his personal manners must have maoy 
and matured, he does it with a manliness angular points towards these vgho are less 
that has nothing superior in the literature earnest to be always instructive. Tle 
of any age or country, cast of his mind seems to be much more 
It has been objected to Mr. Jeffrey's akin to that of the man of business thaa 
papers, and indeed to his journal, that of the author; but he oftener expresses 
the want of circamstantial and scientific himself with the billious irritability of the 
knowledge is but ill supplied by theoret- one, than the hearty urbanity of the 
ical ingenuity. It cannot, however, be other; heis, in fact, neither a man of the 
denied that, on a great variety of subjects, world nor a man of genius, but belongs 
he has manifested much ability and in- to that dubious class who are regarded 
formation. He may not appear always with indulgence by the wise, while they 
a profound scholar, but he is uniformly are lauded by the weak and contemned 
an accoiplished gentleman. Some of only by the foolish. He is an author ad- 
his belle-lettres articles are among the mirably suited to the occasional topics of 
best-written dissertations in the English his own day; but, when time shall bave 
language; especially those in which a obliterated those associations in the pub- 
vein of historical illustration serves to de- lic mind, to which he so felicitously re- 
velope the particular and relative merits fers, and draws from them so many apt 
of the author under consideration. and amusing illustrations, his style wall 
But a light and sketchy outline is the lose much of its perspicuity, and a great 
character of his style, His canvasis sel- deal of its life and interest. A critic, 10 
dom filled ; and, if he occasionally fin- fact, is something like a player; his tal- 
ishes a head with delicacy and effect, he ents are brought out by the ideas of oth- 
neglects the extremities, and often sub- ers, and his merits can only be apprecia- 
stitutes, for the hands and feet, the ted by comparing his efforts with those of 
idle flourishes of a free and rapid pencil. his cotemporaries. Mr. Jeffrey is clever, 
In his manner there is frequently much but not great; eloquent, without being 
elegance, sometimes great beauty, but impressive ; accomplished, but not pro- 
always a lange expanse of loose and care- found. His main fault belongs more to 
less writing. Conceited and dainty ex- the man than the author—it is in presu- 
pressions may be here and there discov- ming to be the censor of private manners, 
ered; they are, however, more of the na- where the clear and obvious fine of his 
ture of freck!es than of moles, and we duty (as pointed out both by the con- 
suspect are sometimes esteemed as bean- sciousness of his own petulance, and the 
ties, His wit may be described as the nature of the task he has assumed,) is 
antithesis of affectation. A sharp na- merely to review the merits and defects 
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of published books. Latterly, however, 
he has more modestly adhered to his vo- 
cation ;—‘‘ and, where there is shame,” 


Mlustration of Satnte’ Days, ebscrn'e Ceremomes, &c. 


| vor. & 
as Dr. Johnson says, “ there may yet be 


virtue.” 


TIME’S TELESCOPE, ror MARCH. 
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From “ Time's Teleseope.” 


ANONG the Romans, March, from 
Mars, was the first month, and 
Matriages made in this month were ac- 
counted unhappy. The Saxons called 
March lent-monat, or length-moneth, 
‘ because the days did first begin, in 
length, to exceed the nights,” - 
In mantle of Proteus clad, 
With aspect fcrocious and wild ; 
Now pleasant, now sullen and sad, 
Now froward, now placid and mild. 
Such is the poet's character of this 
month, which is, in general, cold, with 
keen winds, the air clear and healthy. 


SAINT DAVID'S DAY, MARCH 1. 


The leek worn on this day by Welsh- 
ten is said to be in memory of a greut 
vietory obtained by them over the Saxons ; 
they, during the battle, having Jeehs in 
their hats, to distinguish themselves, by 
order of St. David. Another account 
adds, that they were fighting under their 
King Cadwailo, neara field that was 
replenished with that vegetable.* 

Saint David was the great ornament 
and pattern of his age. He spoke with 
much force and energy, but his example 
was more powerful than his eloquence ; 
and he bas in all succeeding ages been 
the glory of the British church. He 
continued in the see of St. David's 
many years; and having founded 
several monasteries, and been the spiritual 
father of many saints both British and 
Irish, he died about the year 544, ata 
very advanced age. He was buried in 


* The following is Shakspeare’s account of it,(Henry 
V.) in the dixiogue between Fiucllin and the hing : 

Fiu. Your grandfather of fanious menory, ant please 
your majesty, and your great unoic, Edward the plack 
prince of Wales, as I have read in the chronicles, 
fought a most prave pattie here in France. 

K. Henry. They did, Fluciiin. 

Flu. Your majesty says very true. Mf your majesty is 
remembered of it,the Welshmen did goot service in a 
garden where lecks did grow.sweariug lecks in their Mon- 
mouth caps, which, your majesty knows, to this hour ts 
an honorable pe dge of the service; and, do pelieve.your 
majcsty takes no scorn to wear the eck onStTavy’s-day, 

Ss. Henry. 1 wear it for a mcmorable bonour. 


the church of Saint Andrew, which, 
with the town and whole diocese, are 
named after him. Near the churck 
stand several chapels, formetly resorted 
to with great devotion: the principal is 
that of St. Nun, mother of St. David, 
near which is a beautiful well still fre- 
quented by pilgrims, Another chapel ts 
sacred to St. Lily, surnamed Gwas- 
Dafydd, that is, St. David’s man ; for 
he was his beloved disciple and com 
panion in his retirement. He is hon- 
oured there on the 3d, and St. Nun, who 
lived and died the spiritual mother of 
many religious women, on the 2d of 
March. ‘I'he three first days of March 
were formerly holidays in South Wales 
in honour of these three saints; at 
present only the first is kept a festival 
throughout the principality. 

In the wild and romantic scenery of 
Lianthony, at the foot of the black 
mountaing, on the banks of the Honddy, 
in the sequestered vale of Ewias, St 
David formed a hermitage and erected a 
chapel :— 

A little lowly hermitage it was 

Down ina dale, hard by a forcst's side, 
Far from resort of pcople, that did pass 
In traveil te and fro: a litde wyde 
There was an holy chapell edifyde, 
. Whervin the hermit dewly wont to say 
His holy things cach morn and eventyde ; 
Thereby a christall streame did gently play, 

Which frem a saered fowntain welled forth alwag. 

So retired is this spot, that, at one 
time, it was scarcely known to the 
neichbouring hamlets. Walter de Lacy, 
one day in pursuit of a deer, discovered 
those mystcrious erections, and being 
struck with the solemnity of the spot, be 
was visited by religious enthusiasm ;— 
he disclaimed the world, and erected the 
abbey of Llanthony for the use of the 
Cistercian order. 


MIDLENT SUNDAY, MARCH 1. 
The middle or fourth Sunday in Lest 
was formerly called the Sunday of the 
five Loaves, the Sunday of Bread, aad 


vou, 2. 


the Sunday of Refreshment, in allusion 
to the gospel appointed for this day. It 
was also named Rose-Sunday, from the 
pope's carrying a golden rose in his hand, 
which he exhibited to the people in the 
streets as he went to ovlebrate the eu- 
eharist, and at bis return. Mothering 
Sunday is another name attached to this 
d.y, from the praetice, in Roman Cath- 
olic times, of people visiting their mothe. 
church on Midlent Sunday. Hence, 
perhaps, the custom now existing in 
some parts of England, of children visit- 
log their parents, and presenting them 
with money, trinkets, or some other 
trifle. Furmety is commonly a rural 
repast on this day. It is made of whole 
grains of wheat first parboiled, and then 
put into and boiled in milk, sweetened 
and seasoned with spices. | 


PERPETUA, MARCH 7. 


Perpetua, a noble lady of Carthage, 
only 22 years of age, suffered martyrdom 
in 203, by order of Minutius Firmianus, 
under the persecution of the Emperor 
Severus. In the amphitheatre, Perpetua 
was exposed to the attacks of a wild 
cow, and, after being much gored by 
this animal, she languished for some tine, 
under the wounds givea her by a young 
and unskilful gladiator. 

On this day the Jews celebrate the 
festival of Purim. In this ceremony the 


reader recites the whole book of Esther,. 


which, being written on parchment, is 
spread out in the manner of a letter, in 
reference to the twenty-sixth verse of the 
pinth chapter. As olten ag the reader 
ynentions the name of Haman, it is cus- 
tomary for the children (who have little 
wooden hammers) to knock against the 
wall, a3 a e@emorial that they should en- 
deavour to destroy the whole seed of 


Amalek. 
SAINT GREGORY, MARCH 12. 


Saint Gregory, surnamed the Great, 
was born about the year 540. He was 
consecrated Pope about the year 590, 
and died in 604. Before his advance- 
ment to the see, Gregory projected the 
eonversion of the English nation ; and, 
although his offer to this effect was at first 
retused, he accomplished his wishes alter 
he assumed the papal chair. 


Tiine’s Telescope for March—Perpetua—St. Pairieh's Day. 


sign of the cross. 
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SAINT PATRICK, MARCH 17. 


The tutelar saint of Ireland was borr 
in th» year 371, in a village called 
Bonaven Tubernia, probably Kilpatrick, 
in Scotland, between Dunbriton and 
Glasgow. Heis, however, claimed as a 
Cambrian by Mr. Jones, in his ‘ Welsh 
Bards,’ who makes him a native of 
Caernarvonshire, When sixteen years 
old, he was carried into captivity by 
certain barbarians, together with many 
of his father’s vassals and slaves, and 
was taken to Ireland, where he kept cat- 
tle on the mountains and in the forests, 
in hunger and nakedness, amid snows, 
rain, and ice. After six months, our 
saint escaped from this slavery, only to 
fall into the hands of another master. At 
length emancipated, he travelled into, 
Gaul and Italy, and spent many years in 
preparing himself for the holy functions 
of a priest, studying intessely uatil his . 
55th or GOth year. Being successively 
ordained deacon, priest, and bishop, he 
received the apostolical benediction from 
Pope Celestine, and was sent by him, 
about the beginning of the year 432, to 
preach the gospel in Ireland. He died 
at the good old age of 123, and was 
buried at Down, in Ulster. 

‘Every day was he wont diligently to 
sing the entire psaltery, with many suggs 
aud hymns, and the Apucalypse of the 
apostle John, and two hundred prayers 
before God; three hundred times did he 
bend his knees in adoration of the Lord ; 
every canonical hour of the day did he 
one hundred times sign himself with the 
Nevertheless did he 
not omit every day worthily and devoutly 
to offer up unto the Father the sacrifice 
of the Son; and never ceased he to teach 
the people, or instruct bis disciples. 

‘ And in a wonderous manner dividing 
the night-seuson, thus did this wakelul 
guardian and labourer in the Lord’s vine- 
yards distinguish that also. For in the 
earliest part thereof having with two 
hundred genuflexions, and one hundred 
psalms, praised God, then applied he 
unto study; and in the latter part, he 
plunged himself into cold water, and 
raising his heart, his voice, his eyes, and 
his hands towards heaven, offered he 
one hundred and fifty prayers.—After- 
ward he stretched himself om a bare stone, 
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and of another stone making a pillow, 
he rested his most sanctified body with 
ashort sleep; or that more clearly we 
may speak, he refreshed bimselt unto the 
Jabour of his continual contlict.—With 
auch rest indulging, he girded his loins 
with roughest haircloth, the which had 
been dipped in cold water.’ 

The shamrock is said to be worn by the 
Trish, upon the anniversary of this saint, 
forthe following reason: When he preach- 
ed the gospel to the Pagan Irish, he illus- 
trated the doctrine of the Trinity by show- 
log them a trefoil, or three-leaved grass, 
with one stalk ; ‘which oyerating to their 
conviction, the shamrock, which is a 
bundle of this grass, was ever alterwards 
worn upon this saint’s annniversary, to 
commemorate the event.— Brand, 

The Order of St. Patrick was insti- 
tated by George ILI, in 1783. It con- 
sists of the sovereigu, a grand master, a 

ince of the blood reyal, and thirteen 

ights, making in the whole sixteen, and 
seven officers. ‘The lord lieutcnant tor 
the time being is the grand master. 


: 1785.—HENRY KIRKE WHITE BORN, 
MARCH 2), 
Too, too prophetic did thy wild note swell, 
Impassioned minstrel ! when its pitying wail 
Sigtad o‘er the vernal primrose as it fell 
Untimely, withered by the northern yale. 

Thou wert that flower of promise and of prime ! 
Whose opening bioom ‘mid many an adverse blast, 
Charmed the Jone wanderer through this desert clime, 
But charmed him with a rapture soon o’ercast, 

To see thee languish into quick decay. 
Yet was not thy departing immature ! 
For ripe in virtue thou wert reft away, 
And pure in spirit as the blest are pure ; 
Pure as the dew-drop, freed from carthly leaven, 
That sparkles, is exhaled, and blends with heaveu ! 
PALM SUNDAY, MARCH 22, 

To the missals, this day is denominated 
Dominica inramis Palmarum, or Palm 
Sunday, and was so culled from the 
palm branches and green boughs formerly 
distributed on that day, in commemoration 
ef our Lord’s riding to Jerusalein. Sprigs 
of borwood are still used az a substitute 
for palms in Roman Catholic countries. 

On this day is still retained the antient 
usage of decorating churches and houses 
with evergreens, Ke. . It was the cusiom 
of the antient Christian church to repre- 


"seat our Saviour’s entry into Jerusalem 


on'this day, by a procession with palms. 
In this country the buds of the willow, 
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vegetation shown by the trees of this cli- 
mate, are gathered and adopted for 
branches of palm. Mr. Bourne says, 
the branch of palm was used in the 
country near Jerusalem as an emblem of 
victory. Our adoption of the willow 
buds may arise from their being the first 
bloom which appears in the woods after 
the close of wiater; and might be used 
also typically, from their bearing test- 
mony of renovation, as a sacred emblem 
of victory over death. 

Much ceremony is still observed by 
the Greek church in Russia on Palm 
Sunday. ‘On the eve of this day,’ savs 
Dr. Clarke, ‘all the inhabitantts of 
Moscow resort, in catriages, on horseback, 
oron foot, to the Kremlin, for the 
chase of palm branches, to place before 


their Boghs, or images, and to decorate 


the sacred pictures in the streets, of 
elsewhere, “It is one of the gayest pro- 
menades of the year. The governor 
attended by the maitre de police, the 
cominandant, anda train of nobility, go 
in procession, mounted on fine horses. 
The streets are lined by spectators; and 
cavalry are stationed on each side, te 
preserve order. Arriving at the Krem- 
lin, a vast assembly, bearing artificial 
bouquets aud boughs, are seen moving 
here and there, forming the uvovel and 
striking speetacle of a gay and moving 
forest. ‘The boughs consist of artificial 
flowers, with fruit. Beautiful represen- 
tations of oranges and lemons, in wax, 
are sold for a few copecks (an English 
halfpenny). Upon this occasion, every 
erson who visits the Kremlin, aod 
would be thought a true Christian, 
purchases one or more of the boughs, 
called palin-branches.’ 


ANNUNCIATION OF THE B. vinis., or Lady 
Day, marca 25. 

This day celebrates the angel’s message 
to the Virgin Mary, fexpecting our 
Blessed Lord. She was, probably, aa 
only child, and but fifteen years of age 
when espoused to Joseph. She died 
A. D. 48, being about 60 years old. 


warcH 26, 1812.—GREAT EARTHQUAKE 
AT THE CARACCAS. 

The first commotion took place at 

five o'clock in the afternoon. The ait 

was calm, the heat excessive : nothing 


which is one of the earliest marks of preceded or announced such a cataatca- 
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phe. A shaking was first perceived, and others, belonging to the Lord 


strong enough to set the bells of the 
church a-ringing: it lasted about siz 
seconds, and was followed by an interval 
of ten or twelve seconds, during which 
the earth exhibited an undulation simi- 
far to the motion of the sea in a calm: 
the crisis was then supposed to have 
passed ; but immediately, extraordinary 
subterraneous noises were heard, and 
electrical discharges infinitely atronger 
than atmospheric thunder ; the earth was 
agitated with a quickness which cannot 
be described, and seemed to boil like 
water when subjected to the heat of a 
very strong fire: there was then a per- 
pendicular rumbling or elrepitus for 
about three or four seconds, followed by 
agitatioas in an opposite direction from 
north to south, and from east to west, 
for three:or four seconds also. This 
short but awful period was sufficient to 
everturn the whole city of Caraccas, 
with upwards of thirty towns, and the 
eountry houses and numerous establish- 
ments spread over the surface of that 
delightful province ! In an instant, all 
was destroyed to an extent of 300 miles, 
and 80,000 inhabitants ceased to live, 
wate le thousands were dreadfully wound- 
ed ! 


MAUNDY THURSDAY, MARCH 26, 


This day is called in Latin cies 
Mandali, the day of the command, be- 
tog the day on which our Lord washed 
the feet of his disciples, as recorded in 
the second lesson. This practice was 
Fong kept up in the monasteries. After 
the ceremony, liberal donations were 
mide to the poor, of clothing and of silver 
money, and refreshment was given them 
to mitigd@je ge severity of the fast. On 
the 15th April, 1731 (Maundy Thurs- 
day), the Archbishop of York washed 
the feet of @ certain number of poor 
persous. James I] wae the last king 
-who performed’this in person, A relic 
of this custom is still preserved in the 
donations dispensed at St. James’s on 
this day. 

The following in an account of the 
ceremony on Maundy Thursday, 1814. 
* On this day the annual royal donations 
were distributed at Whitehall Chapel. 
4n the morning, the Sub-almoner, and 
¢e secretary to the Lord High Almoner, 


Chamberlain’s office, attended by a 
party of the yeomen of the guard, dis- 
tributed to seventy-five poor women, 
and seventy-five, poor men, being as 
many as the king is years old, a quantity 
of salt fisb, consisting of salmon, cod, 
and herrings, pieces of very fine beef, 
five louves of bread, and some ale to 
drink the king’s health. At three o’clock 
they assembled again, the men on one 
side the chapel, and the women on the 
other. A procession entered, of those 
engaged in the ceremony, consisting of a 
party of yeomen of the guard, one of 
them carrying a large gold dish on his 
head, containing 150 bags, with seventy- 
five silver pennies in each, for the poor 
people, which was placed in the royal 
closet. They were follawed by the 
sub-almoner io his robes, with a sash of 
fine linen over his shoulder and crossing 
his waist. He was followed by two 
boys, two girls, the secretary,and another 
gentleman, with similar sashes, &c. &c. 
all carrying Jarge nosegays. ‘The church 
evening service was then performed, at 
the conclusion of which the ‘silver pennies 
were distributed, and woollen cloth, 
linen, shoes and stockings, to the men 
and women ; aud, according to antient» 
custoin, a cup of wine to drink the king's 
health.’ 

At Rome, Maundy Thursday isa 
day of great parade. The altar of the 
Capella Paolina is illuminated with more 
than 4000 wax tapers; and the pope 
and cardinals come thither in procession, 
bringing the sacrament along with them, 
and leaving it there. Next follows the 
august ceremony of the benediction, and 
afterwards the pope washes the feet of 
some pilgrins, and serves them at dinner. 

The second grand ceremony at 
Moscow takes place on this day at noon, 
when the archbishop washes the feet of 
the apostles, ‘ The priests appeared ia 
their mest gorgeous apparel. Twelve 
monks, designed to represent the twelve 
apostles, were placed (in the cathedral) 
in a semicircle before the archbisbop.— 
The archbisbop,performing all and much 
more than ie related of our Saviour in the 
13th chapter of St. John, takes off bis 
rohes, girds up his loing witha tofwol, 
amd proceeds to was!: the feet of them all 
until) he comes to the representative of 
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Peter, who rises ; and the same iaterlo- 
cution takes place between him and the 
archbishop, which is said to have taken 
place between our Saviour and that apos- 
tle. —Clurke’s Rus, 

GOOD FRIDAY, MARCH 27. 


This day commemorates the sufferings 
of Christ, as a propitiation for our sins. 
Holy Friday, or the Friday in Holy 
Week, was its more antient and general 
appellation; the name Good Friday is 
peculiar to the English church, It was 
observed asa day of extraordinary de- 
vyotion. 

On this nigt®, in St. Peter’s at Rome, 
‘the hundred lamps that burn over the 
tomb of the apostle are extinguished ,and 
a stupendous cross of light appears sus- 
pended from the dome, between the al- 
tar and the nave, shedding over the whole 
edifice a soft lustre delightful to the eye 
and highly favourable to picturesque 
yepresentations.  Thia exhibition is 
supposed. to, have originated in the sub- 
lige imagination of Michael Angelo, 
and who beholds it will atknowledge 
that it is not unworthy of the inventor. 
The magnitude of the cross hanging as 
if self-supported, and like a meteor 
streaming in the air; the blaze that it 

rs fourth; the mfxture of light and 
éliade cast on the pillars, arches, statues 
and altars; the crowd of spectators 
placed in all the different attitudes of 
curiosity, wonder and devotion; the 
processions with their banners and crosses 
gliding successively in silence along the 
nave and kneeling around the altar; the 
penitents of all nations and dresses col- 
lected in groupes near the confessionals 
of their respective languages ; a cardinal 
occasionally advancing through thecrowd, 


and, as he kneels, humbly bending his 


head to the pavement ; in fine, the pontifl 
himself, without pomp or pageantry, 
prostrate before the altar, offering up his 
adorations in silence, form a scene sin- 
gularly striking by a happy mixture of 
tranquillity and animation, of darkness 
and light, of simplicity and majesty. — 
Eustace’s Tour in Italy. 


EASTER EVE, MARCH 28. 
Particularmortifications were enjoined 


always to midnight, sometimes to the 
cock-crowing, and sometimes to the 
dawn of Easter day; aad the whole of 
the day and night was employed in re- 
ligious affuirs. 


EASTER DAY, OR EASTER 6UNDAY, 29. 


Easter is styled by the fathers the 
highest of all festivals, the feast of feasts, 
the queen of fesivals, and Dominica 
Gaudii, the joyous Sunday. Masters 
granted freedom to their slaves at this 
season, and valuable presents were made 
to the poor. 

The third aud most magnificeat cere- 
mony of all those performed at Moscow, 
is that of ‘ The Resurrection, whieh is 
celebrated two bours after midaight, ea 
the morning of Easter Sunday, ‘We 
hastened to the Carmeprat (observes 
Dr. Clarke), which was filled with a 
prodigious asserably of all ranks and sexes, 
bearing lighted wax tapers, to be afver- 
wards heaped as vows on the different 
shrines. The walls, ceilings, and every 
part of this building, are covered by the 
pictures of saints and martyrs. Jn the 
moment of our arrival the doors wets 
shut: and on the outside appeared 
Prato, the archbishap, preceded by 
banners and torches, and followed bya — 
bis train of priests, with crucifixes and 
censers, who were making three times, 
in procession, the tour of the cathedral ; 
chaunting withloud voices, and glittering 
ia sumptuous vestments, covered with 
gold, silver, and precious stones. The 
snow had not melted so rapidly in the 
Kremlin as in the streets of the city; 
and this magnificent procession was 
therefore constrained to move upoa 
planksover thedeepmud which surround- 
ed the cathedral. After {ing the 
third circuit, they all halted opposite the 
great doors, which were shut; and the 
archbishop, with a censer,” scattered in- 
cense against the doors, and over the 
priests, Suddenly those doors were 
opened, and the effect was beyond de- 
scription grand. The immense throng 
of spectators within, bearing innumera- 
ble tapers, formed two lines, through 
which the archbishop entered, advancing 
with his train to a throne oear the centre. 


to the earliest Christians on this day. The profusion of lights in all parts of the 
Hrom the third century, the fast was cathedral, and, among others, of the en- 
indispensable and rigid, being protracted ormous chandelier which hung from the 
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centre, the richness of the dresses, and 
the vastness of the assembly, filled us 
with astonishment. Having joined the 
suite of the archbishop, we accompanied 
the procession, and passed even to the 
throne, oa which the police officers per- 
mitted us to stand, among the priests, 
near ao embroidered stool of satin placed 
for the archbishop. The loud chorus, 
which burst forth at the entrance to the 
church, continued as the procession 
moved towards the throne, and after the 
archbishop had taken his seat. . 

* Soon after, the archbishop descended, 
and went all round the cathedral ; first 
offering inceuse to the priest, aod then to 
the people as he passed along. . When 
he had returned to his seat, the priests, 
two by two, performed the same cere- 
mony, beginning with the archbishop, 
who rose and made.obeisance with a 
lighted taper in bis hand. From the 
moment the church doors were opened, 
the spectators continued bowing their 
heads and crossing themselves; insomuch, 
that some of the people seemed really 
exhausted by the constant motion of the 
head and hands, 

‘I had now leisure to examine the 
dresses and figures of the priests, which 
were certainly the most striking I ever 
saw. Their long dark hair, without 
powder, fell down in ringlets, or straight 
and thick, over their robes and shoulders. 
Their dark thick beards, also, entirely 
covered their breasts. On the heads of 
the archbishop and bishops were bigh 
caps, covered with gems, and adorned 
by miniature paintings, set in jewels, of 
the Crucifixion, the Virgin, and the 
Saints. Their robes of various coloured 
satin were of the most costly embroidery ; 
and ob hese were miniature pictures 
set with precious stones. After two 
hours had been spent in various ceremo- 
nies, the archbishop advanced, holding 
forth a cross, which all the people crowd- 
ed to embrace, squeezing each other 
nearly to suffocation. As soon, however, 
as their eagerness had been somewhat 
satisfied, he retired to the sacristy ; where, 
putting on a plain purple robe, he again 
advanced, exclaiming three times in a 
very loud voice, Christ is risen ! 

‘The most remarkable part of the 
solemnity now followed. The archi- 
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bishop, descending into the body of the 
church, concluded the whole ceremony 
by crawling round the pavement on his 
hands and knees, kissing the consecrated 
pictures, whether on the pillars, the walls, 
the altars, or the tombs ; the priests and 
all the people imitating his example. 
Sepulchres were opened, and the mum- 
mied bodies of incorruptible saints ex- 
hibited, all of which underwent the same 
general kissing.’ 

EASTER MONDAY AND TUESDAY, MARCH 

30 and 31. 

Every day in this week was formerly 
observed as a religious festival, sermons 
being preached and the sacrament 
administered. Jn many places, servants 
were permitted to rest from their usual 
employments, that they might constantly 
attend public worship. During fifteen 
days, of which the paschal solemnity 
consisted, the courts of justice were shut, 
and all public games, shows and amuse- 
ments, were prohibited : jt is unnecessary 
to observe, that this practice has long 
ceased, and that the Easter week 13 
usually devoted to relaxatjon and amuse- 
ment, = : 

‘At Moscow, after the grand ceére- 
mony of the Resurrection is completed, 
riot and debauchery instantly break loose; 
no meetings take place, of angkigd, 
without repeating the expressiotrs“of 
peace and joy, Christos voscress ! Christ 
is risen! to which the answer always is 
the same, Vo istiney voscress! He is 
risen indeed! Ono Bailes Monday be- 
gins the presentation of the Paschal eggs: 
lovers to their mistresses, relatives to 
each other, servants to their masters, all 
bring ornamented eggs. very offenng, 
at this season, is called a Paschal egg. 
The meanest pauper in the street, pre- 
senting an ege, and repeating the words 
Christos voscress, may demand a salute 
even of the empress. All business is 
laid aside; the upper ranks are engaged 


in visiting, balls, dinners, suppers, mas- - 


querades ; while boors fill the air with 
their songs, or roll drunk about the 
streets. Servants appear in new aud 
tawdry liveries, and carriazes in the most 
suinptuous parade. — Clurke, 

We have already noticed the strange 
custom of Hearing practised on this day 
in the north ef Bogland. The fellow 
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ing extract, from a letter sent to Mr. 
Brawo, the antiquarian, by a respectable 
gentleman, in the year 1799, thus speaks 
of the custom. * | was sitting ulone last 
Easter Tuesday, at breakfast, at the Tal- 
bot, in Shrewsbury, when I was surpris- 
- ed by the entrance of all the female ser- 
vants of the house, handing in an erm- 
chair, lined with white, and decorated 
with ribbons and favours of different co- 
lours. On asking what they wanted, their 
answer was, “they came to heave me: 
it was the custom of the place on that 
morning, and they hoped I would take a 
seat in their chair.” It was impossible 
not tocomply with arequest very modest- 
ly made, and to a set of nymphs in their 


Varieties.— Vestige of Feudal T, imes—Evening Hours. 
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best apparel, and several of them under 
twenty. I wished to see all the ceremo- 
ny, and seated myself aceordingly. The 
fair group then lifted me from the ground, 
turned the chair about, aod I bad the 
felicity of asalute from each. I told them, 
I supposed there was a fine due upon the 
occasion, and was answered in the affirm- 
ative, and, having satisfied the damsels, 
they withdrew to heave others. At this 
time I had never heard of such a custom ; 
but, on inquiry, I found that on Easter 
Monday, between nine and twelve, the 
men heave the women in the same man- 
ner as on the Tuesday, between the same 
hours, the women heave the men.’—See 


Popular Antiquities, 4to. ed. 
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VESTIGE OF PEUDAL BARBARISM. 
"Frog the Literary Gazette, Nov. 22, 1817, 

A VERY singular trial in the King’s 
Bench has this week excited con- 
siderable and deserved attention. It is 
what is called “ An Appeal of Murder,” 
brought by the nearest of kin to Mary 
Ashtord, against Abraham Thornton, 
who was tried for that offence and ac- 
ia May last. This sort of action 
1S WBVil suit, founded on the barbarous 
precedent of dark, ignorant and feudal 

times! when single combat, and walkin 
over burniog ploughshares, and dipping 
the flesh in boiling oil, were resorted to 
as the tests of guilt and innocence ; when 
wicked force had these means of dis- 
guising its atrocities, and credulous su- 
perstition was taught to expect a miracle, 
and special) interposition of the Divinity 
in every quarrel which human cunonig 
or folly chose to put upon a criterion so 


monstrous. It is scarcely possible to 
believe that in 


iherninelennth century we recommend this small volume. 


to know bow to act under the circum- 
stances we have noticed. Thornton is, 
it seems, a muscular stout man, Ashford 
the appellant a slender and weakly boy ; 
otherwise, for aught stated to the contre 
ry, it does not appear that the Court 
would have held itself justified in pre- 
venting the intolerable reproach of having 
this battle actually waged to decide the 
cause! Indeed Lord Ellenborough 
declared that if Thornton killed the ap- 
pellant under the sanction of the law, it 
would not be murder :—murder in him 
it might not strictly and morally be : but, 
with great deference to the eminent Judge, 
we hold thatin such an event the low itself 

would be guilty.of the foulest murder. 

NEW WORK. 
From the Monthly Magazine, Oct. 1817. 
Evening Hours ; a as a 
nul Poems, 18 

To our poetical readers we ae to 
t is, 


should have so lamentable an exhibition 9% We — from As Ae ook produc- 
of the absurdity of our legal system, as aa rie Ne y a 7 ul, a 
the revival of this obsolete and impious pean lc scars ebatancictgpaastechale og 
practice affords. Yet so it is’: to our ‘ter years alr Apes ae 
reproach he it spoken, the accused threw Pon. ns ey nee hai o oe 
down his gauntlet io the Court of King’s he athe nie saa : i eso 
Bench, and challenged the brothes of the sige ia ne a ee - epee 
murdered girl to prove him guilty by sin- rs eee ae mail i; = eb = 
gle combat!! ‘The case is to be further Ove line struck us as peculiarly happy, 
proceeded in this day, as it required six in which night is styled the hour— 


; 3 : When the world 
days’ consideration of the Beach and Bar With io own hum has lulled imetf ee sleep.” 
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Varieties : Critical, Literary, and Historical, 
The following sonvet is no bad specimen of Antwerp, moved by the wretched sit- 
of the writer's turn of thought, and of uation of the many insane persons, all 
his versitication, which is remarkably shut up together in one and the same 
flowing, and free from faults, It fur- building, obtained from the government 
nishes also an excellent answer to that permission to have them conveyed to the 
wretched coldness of remonstrance, which village of Gheel, where they were dis- 
jmagines it can stay our tears, by felling tributed among the inhabitants, who re- 


us of their fruitlessness, . . . . 
Some tell me itis foolishness to weep, 

For days imprisoned with the ages sped, 

Or heave the sigh to think my pleasures fled, 
And that how short the time ere I must sleep 
En a cold charnel-house where ot creep, 

And trail with slimy fold across the | ead 5 
Yet who would not for a companion steep 

In ever-burning tears his aching head, 

Were he to pace some church-yard, and a tomb 

In the mute eloquence of scalpture told 


Where was the friend he should mo more behold! ted freedom of exercise, 


And shall I see the ever fatal plume 
Wave o’er the sepulchre of former years, 
Nor consecrate their memory with my tears 7” 


We feel equally certain that the sub- 


joined extract will fully justify our 
warmth of praise. 


MORNING—A Fragment. 
——“ Aurera, daughter of the dawn, 
With rosy lustre streak'd the dewy lawn.” 
® —* fT was morn—and from the East the sun had shed 
His glowing beams, and ting’d the mountains red ; 
The dancing mists in swift succession flew, 
Chas'd by the early breeze that softly blew 
Along the sweliing hills ;—the yellow beam 
Smil’d on the furest, sparkled on the stream, 
And gaily laughing at the conquer’d night, 
Display’d on every spire the grateful light. 
The pearly drops, that bent the blooming thors, 
Started from slumber with the opening morn, 
And from the green leaves dropping, spread around 
Delightful fragrance on the daisicd ground-; 
While oft, responsive to the woodman’s stroke, 
The clear-ton’d echoes of the hills awoke—- 
‘The cheerful lark, high mounting, hail’d the day, 
And caroi’d in mid air his matin lay : 
Secking his seatter’d flocks, and whistling loud, 
The sturdy shepherd call’d his bleating crowd : 
With frequent pause he stopp’d—and gazing high— 
Admir’d the orient beauties of the sky ; 
And, t yicwing, breath’d the silent prayer— 
Whea 9 wore past t’ inhabit there.” 
—— 
MENTAL WEAKNESS, 
From the Londoa Literary Gazette. 
If implicit credit can be given to the 
following statement, it 1s highiy deserving 
of attention at the present moment, when 
so many plaus are 1 agitation respecting 
that melancholy affliction of the human 
miod. Inthe Netherlands there is a vil- 
lage called Gheel, four-fitths of the in- 
habitants of which are out of their mind, 
but who however enjoy their hiberty. 
This singular fact requires an explanation. 
About half a century ago the magistrates 


ceived an ample recompence for their 
trouble. This village was chosen upon 
mature deliberation. Being surrounded 
on every side by an extensive heath, the 
situation of the place made the superin- 
tendence of the patients very easy, and 
two or three professional persons were 
sufficient to take care of this assemblage 
of idiots.and maniacs who were permit- 
and were called 
back by a bell to their lodgings every 
noon and evening. Wholesome diet, 
pure fresh air, constant exercise, and the 
apparent liberty of their mode of life, all 
together had such a happy effect that a 
great part of those first seat recovered in 
the course of a year. We shall feel 
obliged to any of our Brussels’ readers for 
further inquiry and information upor this 
interesting subject. | 
A RUSSIAN ANECDOTE. 

At St. Petersburgh, there are every 
winter during Lent several masquerades, 
there called Ridotsos, whieh are always 
numerously attended ; but differ ar 
fram ours, that there is po dancin the 
company stroll in their disguise through 
the crowd in the saloon, see, hear, and 
talk. ‘They then go to the adjoining 
apartments, aod eall for what reiresh- 
ments they please. Each party takes a 
table for itself, and generally one of the 
company treats the others, and pays for 
those who aceompany bim. 

It happened, that there was a par- 
ty of seven persons, in one of these 
rooms, who ordered a supper and wine 
at ten silver roubles per head. One of 
the company, as usual, gave the orders to 
the waiter. The party were very merry, 
and seemed to enjoy the supper. 

When the dishes and bottles were 
empty, the guests one after another rose 
from table, and went into the saloon. 
There were already five gone ; and two 
still rethained sitting, apparently in ear- 
nest conversation. Will oot the people 
soon pay? thought the landlord ; and 
ordered the waiter to have a watchiul 
eyeon the last, that he might not slip 
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away. 
disappeared in the saloon. The seventh 
remained, but seemed to be asleep. This 
is the paymaster ! said the waiter, and 
kept bis eye constantly upon him. The 
‘man still seemed to sleep. After many 
hours had elapsed, and the rooms and 
saloon began to become deserted and 


od 
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But the sixth also went, and empty, the waiter went to the guest to 
awake him ; but who can describe his 
affright, when he fouod the sitting per- 


son a man of straw ! 


The next day, however, the amocat 


of the bill was sent, the whole baving 
been meant only as a joke spon the 
landlord. 
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From the Literary Gazette, Oct. 25, 1817. 
THE DEAD SEA.°* 


HE wind blows chill across those gloomy 
waver—- 

Oh how anlike the aie and danciog main ! 

The surge is foul, as if it rolled o'er graves 3-—- 

Stranger! here lie the Cities of THE Prarn ! 


Yess on that waste, by wild waves covered 
now, 
Rose palace proud, and sparkling pinnacle : 
On pomp and festival heam'd orators glow ; 
On pomp and festival the twilight fell. 


Lovely, and lendid all 3--hat Sopom’'s soul 
Was stained with blood, and pride, and per 


 jarys 
Long warned, long spared, till her whole heart 
was foul, 
And fiery vengeance on its clouds came nigh. 


And still she mocked, and danced, and tannt- 


tie. ing spoke 

=, sportive blasphemies against the 
: HROVE t-- 

Jt came !-the thander on her slamber broke, 


God spake the word of wrath-—-ber dream 
was done ! 


Yet, in her final night, amid her stood 
Immortal messengers, and pausing Heaven 
Pleaded with man, but she was quite embrued! 
Her last ovat waned, she scorned to be for- 
given 


*Twas done !-—-down poured at once the sul- 
pharous shower ; 
flame the heaven's red 


canopy ; 
Oh, for the arm of God in that fierce hour ! 
Twas os 3 nor help of God or man was 
nigh. 


They = they bound, they howl! the men of 
sin 
Still stooped the cloud, still burst the thicker 


laze 3 
The earthquake heaved ! then sank the hide- 
ous din--- 
Yoo wave of darkness o’er their ashes strays. 
ae 
Paris! thy soul is deeper dyed with blood 
And long and blasphemous has been thy 


ay 3 
And Pini. it were well for thee, that flood 
Or fire could cleanse thy damning stains 
away. ULCI. 
Oct. 1817. 


Down stooped in 


From the Gentleman's Magszine. 


SONNET TO PHGOBUSs 
By Epwarp Lorp Tsurtow. 


HG BUS, whose liegesthe great Poets are, 
Whose fire dow ripea their creative 


heads, 
And giveth light, and love to all, that treads 
The earth, or cleaves the wave, or wig 
the air; 
Whose lovely torch, divine, and regutar, 
Sweet flowers, rich fruits doth waken i 
their beds, 
And groves, and woods ; and day resplee 
dent sheds ; 
O’er heaven, and earth, with glory ciscalax 
The rosy-bosom’d Hours now coant along 
Thy golden charet nearer to the earth: 
Thou marchest, like a bridegroom, fair, and 
' strong $ 
Thou cansest, that of light we 
O Pheebus, bless us ripe, and bless us long; 
That Hosind ig Jove’s own Jap, thy perfect 
irt 


hace no dearth; 


ane gira 
From the Litcrary Panorama, November 1817, 
THE ARAB'S TENT. 


“ Anecdotes of Avab H itelity,” 
in p. 295 of our last Volume. 


AND of the San ! on whase swart brow 
The beams of cloudlegs splendoar glow, 

Where mountains tewering towards thy sky 
Frown from their cloudy canopy; 
And torrents leaping from thy hills 
Gush in ten thousand fountain rills ; 
Where earth’s remote foundat! 
Shook by thy deaf’ning thunde 
And the dun Simoom’s mortal b 
Bears on ita wings the blush of death ; 
Where softer beauties charm the sense 
And glow in such pre-eminence, 
The pilgrim io thy groves might swear 
Avother Paradise were there 3 
Where every mountain glen between 
The palm-tree’s stately stem ts seen, 
And countless flowers of rainbow hues 
Bathe in thy soft ambrosial dews, 
And birds of plumage fair and bright 
In golden tints of varying light, 
Sport gayly thro’ thy perfuin’d greves 
And warble their untutor’d loves 
Where, stalking thro’ thy forest 
The stately lion haunts thy giades, 
And the light panther bounds away 
To bask upon the lap of day, : 
And man---of passion fierce and wild, 
Untator’d nature’s genuine child, 
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Pursues the chace, nor fears to stray, 

As savage and as fierce as st 3 
Unconquer’d land !---tho’ mid thy plains 
Fell rapine stalks---subjection reigns 
Tay stubborn besom spurns the yoke ' 
Thy forests moek the woudman’s stroke-— 
Thy wastes uncultur’d, widely glow 
Unbroken by the lab’ring plough, 
Proudly, in rich Juxuriance 

Shives forth thy wild magnificence, 

The sun, from whem thy treasures flow, 
The only sovereign thou wilt know ! 


And such the free-born tide that rolls 
Uomingled in thy children’s souls ; 

Like the ciubackled whirlwind’s breath 
Their life ;-—and like its panse their death 5 
Their’s are wild spirits, hearts of fire 
Kindied alike by love or ire, 

Where generous feelings strongly beat 
Aad honoor holds her spotless seat 5 

Yet where uusparing rancour dwells, 
And vengeance, in her secret cells, 
Breathes the fell sentence, ne’er forgiven 
By thought of earth, or hope of heaven! 
Yet sometimes o’er the savage scene 

A beam of brightness plays between 
And virtues of a milder clime 

In these stern souls becomes sublime : 
And in the self-same race, we see 

Tiow great-—-how little---man can be ! 


The sun is set-—the dewy shower 

Blesses each craving herb and flower, 
And there beneath the palm-tree’s shade, 
Where almond blossoms scent the glade, 
And trembling on the moonlight way 
The light mimosa waves her spray, 

Where the fresh stream bright sparkling shoots 
Around the willow’s silvered roots, 

Theo in soft marmurs steals away 

To sleep in Luna’s palest ray ; 

?Tis there the Arab’s tent is spread :-~— 
The camel's cry---the hurried tread 

Have died upon the list’ ning ear--- 

Bat rising soft and marmuring near 

A sweeter melody has eprune, 
Floating the listening glades among ;-—~ 
F-ach sound is still’d---each accent mute, 
For Zeila wunes her warbling lute, 
Delight upon the echoes hung, 

As thus the beaateous minstrel sang :--- 
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70 


1. 
6¢Seest thou the moonbeam oa yon silver 
stream ? 
“ Calmly it slambers on the dimpled wave ; 
-66 Such and so bright is passion’s tender d ; 
It decks the morn of life, and smiles upon 
the grave ! : 


2. 
“< The Balk of blooming youth’s unsullied 
row, 
«“ The trembling light of beauty's downcast 


eye, 
“0! hese are spells that chase the sigh of woe, 
“And spread, o’er sorrowing heart, their 
nameless witchery. 


‘6 Behold the rose upon her waving throne 
‘¢ Love tints her brow with bis own ae 
hue, 1 
6 Breatheso’er her forma freshness all hisown, 
‘6 And bathes her balmy breast with even- 
ing’s softest dew. 


‘* List to the warbling nighttheale—-she soars 
“ Far lin the bauots of man, the bustling 
throng, 
‘* Love breathes in every thrilling note she 
pours, = 
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‘ And fills, with soft complaints, the burthe 
of her soog. : 


“¢ His spirit floats upon the perfumed gule, 
« That murmurs through ‘oat soft Arabian 


proves, 

‘6 Listen ! his sighs steal o’er th’ enamour'd vale, 
“And e’ea th’ embracing boughs confess 

their spotless loves.”’—-—— 116 

It paus’d—-that voice so sweet and clear, 

Yet still it held enchain’d the ear, 

The rock-—-the strgam---the hill-—-the grove: 

Return’d the melody of love, 

Till the last echo gently died 

Entrano’d upon the silver tide, 

Where on its breast the moonlight ray 

Sparkles in uodulating play, 

By its soft light in pensive mood 

Spent and benighted Selim stood--- 

aba by the swect sounds that stole 

Like balm apon bis weary soul. 

*< Was it that, in a scene like this, 

“ Bright Houries from the bowers of bliss 

ag ‘wing’d to earth their radiant flight, 


' © To charm the list’aing ear of night? 


The ic minstrel be pursued, 
And by the tent the chieftain stood, 
He ask’d relief---he ask’a repose—- 
And when did gen’rous Arab close 
The veiled teat to suppliant foes? 
Abdallah spread before his guest 
Of fruits the choicest and the best, 
The fleecy jamb for bim was slaip, “a 
Be ain eigen! of the plain 

efresh’d the unexpec est, 
And martled at the sim ie feast :.. ‘ 
Each tells his tale ; each asks of news :--- 
The Pacha’s force-—-the Pacha’s views ; 
The Mecca pilgrims’ lengthen’d train 
The well of Zemzem ;---and the plain 
Where the great Prophet's vengeful sword 
Perform’d the purpose of the Lord. 
The stranger tells of lofty deeds--- - 
Again-—in thonght---the butile bleeds Pr 
*¢ Bright was the day, and pread the story,-" 
‘© When early conquest dawned io glory ! 
‘© When on stern Musa’s cloven crest 
‘s He wrote the vengeance of his breast ; 
“ Vengeance! ob not the flowing bow] 
‘+ Is half 90 grateful to the soul ! 
“ The cup we quafl-—-the.song we hear, 
<6 Js not so sweet to lip and ear, 
ss As Musa’s life-blood flowing fast, 
‘© And that deep groan which told bis last !” 
*T was thus the vengeful Arab said :-—- 
A flickering paleoess overspread 
Abdallah’s dark aud beetling brow, 
And then the fierce impetuous glow 
Rush’d wildly boiling from the brain, 
And throbbed in every swelling vein : 
H®& band across his brow he past, 
Anon a harried look he cast 
On high,--in that brief, mute appeal 
There dwelt a language all can feel, 
But to ess---a tongue of fire 
Would falter at that tale of ire ! 
His brow again is calm—to rest 
The storm is lulled within his breast ; 
The guest marked not that changing mood : 
And now the pause of solitude 
Falls on the tent---and sleep has spread 
Her cortain o’er the stranger's head. 
But the heet slept not---thrice he drew 
The glittering sabre forth to view— 
He seized his bow---its strength he tried, . 
And girt the dagger to his side ; 
Oh ! how he watch’d the wane of night f 
The moon with her too placid light 
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Calmed not his soul, he cursed her ray 
And languished for the blush of day--- 
It almost dawns---the wavering sk 
Announces morning’s opeaing nigh. 
Beside the tent, of matchless speed, 
Stands ready armed, a noble steed, 

His rein is in Abdallah’s hand, 

Th’ impatient courscr paws the sand, 
And gazing towards the eastern vale 
Snuffs, with keen seuse, the cheering gale, 
Then sporting, »parns the ground again 
And shakes his widely floating main; 
The guest’s departing words cxpress'd 
The grateful language of his breast. 

But what the last adieu that hang 

Upon Abdallah’s faltering tongue ? 

He held the’stirrup to his guest, 

Warm frieadship’s honorable test, 

But stern his brow and dark his eye ;-~- 
The brief, and would-be-calm reply, 
The rising anger ill repress'd, 

And smother’d in his heaving breast, 
The proud cold courtesy, declare 

Th’ indignant feelings hoiling there } 
When the last offices were paid 

On Selim’s arm bis hand he laid, 

And with a changing cheek---an eye 
Flashing with silent energy, 

Thas he bespoke him--—-** Look on high--- 
** The sun-beam o’er the morning sky 

“ Early and faint, not yet has thrown 

** The splendoar of its blushing zone ; 

* Bot--mark me stranger !-—ere that ray 
** Smiles on yaa Saal prime of day, 

*« Thy life is forfeit--start not--fly ! 

*“ For in this wide cgyth thow and 

“ May breathe no more ;-- that kaod of thine 


*6 Once link'd in eee with mine, 


** Is red, polluted, by the 

*¢ The life-strcam of my father’s blood ! 

“ Know! that bis dear and sacred name — 

“* Hus been traduced by lyiug fame ! 

* And shall the source that gave me birth 

* Siok anreveoged in the deep curth ? 
 ev’ry drop that thou hast shed 
nger! mast fall upon thy head--- 

** Last night thon wert my gaest---but now 


* Thou know’st the sentence---know my vow, 


** My soul is bound from early day 

** B’en to the sun’s expiring ray, 

“¢ To seek the murderer ;-~-Thou art he ! 

“ Enoagh—-the dawn is brighteuing-—flee—- 
« } do nut mount a Heeter steed— 

* Away—-thy life is on thy speed !” 


Forward the Arab ceurser sprung, 

Free to the winds bis rider flung 

The floating reins---his nervous hand 
Unconscious grasped the friendly brand, 
Lightly the sandy waste he pass«d ; 

Swift as the whirlwind’s stormy blast 

His fierce pursuer’s steed he hears, 

His hard hoofs clatter io his ears ! 

The sound grows faint-—he breathes again, 
And skims alone the sandy plain ; 

Bce ! see! the friendly ensigns rise 

And float apoo the ruddy skica, 

Yonder the camp’s white tents are spread, 
But hark ! again the approaching tread - 
Falls on his ear-—away ' away ! 

Oh for the fleeting wings of day ! 

Nearer and nearer o’er the plats 
Abdallah’s steed each moment gains 3 

The cumults of the camp arise 


In mingled clamoar ta the skies, 220 


The Moor passed on—-he spurned the ground, 
"Twas life itself, that cheering sound | 

But still the avenger hover’d near, 

He knew not pity, toil or fear, 
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And like the exgle o'er bis prey, 
Hung on the stranger’s vent rous way, 
The phalanx of the armed lines 
Bright in the morning sun-light shines, 
Bat he would rush apon the spcar, 
Thro’ seas of blood his progress steer, 
To taste, but for a moment's breath, 
The sweetness of revenge in deat; 
In vain ! the friendly van-guard pesed, 
Its shout is pealing on the biast ; 
The race is o’er-— mid friendly bands 
Safe and unharmed the Arab stands, 
But years can never wear away 
The memory of that well-knuw. day. 
Did he not earn an honoar'd grave 
That foe so gen’ruas and go brave? 
ome 


Brom the Esropeaa Magazine. 


Founp 1s a CASE contarnine a HUMAN 
SKELELTCN. 


[By the Author of Courcy, Legends of Lampidongke/ 


EHOLD thisrovin! *Twasa skoll 
B Once of ethereal spirit full ! 
Yuts narrow cell was lites retreat: 
This space was Thoughts mysterious seat! 
What beauteots pictures fili’d this spot! 
What dreams of pleasure toug forgot! 
Nor Love, nor Joy, sor Hope, nor Fear, 
Blas left one trace or record here ! 


Beneath this meuld’ring canopy 

QOace sbone the bright and busy eye— 
But start not at the dismal void !--- 

If social love that eye employ d ; 

If with no lawless Ore it gleam’d, 

But through the dew of kindocas Seaw’d; 
That ey: si.all be forever bright, 
When stais and suns Bave lost their light ! 


Here, in this silent cavern, hung 

Tie ready, swift, and tuneful tongue ; 
If Faisehvod’s honey it disdain’d, 
And where it could not praise, was chain'ds 
If bold in Virtue’s cause it spoke, 

¥ct gentle Concord never broke ; 

That tanetul tongue shal! plead tor thee 
When Death unveals eternity ! 


Say, did these fingers delve the mine, 
Or with its envied rubies shine ? 

To hew the rock, or wear the gem, 

Can nothing now avail to them : 

But, if the page of Truth they sought, 
Or comfori tv the mourner brought, 
These hands a richer meed sbali claim 
Than all that waits on Wealth or Fame! 


Avails it whether bare or shod 
These fect the path of duty cro OP 
Aft trom the bow’'rs of joy dey ted, 
To south Afiiiction’s bumble bed 3 
If Granceur’s guilty bribe they sparn’d, 
Aud hone to Virtue’s lap return d 5 
Tiuese feet with Angel wings shall wie, 
Aud tread the palace of the sky ! 

* °* # « wr 6 V. 


From the Monthly Magazine, Nov. 1817. 
TRANSLATION FROM HORACE 
ODE XIV. LIB. 2 


POSTHUMUS:! alas, alas! : 
How swift the fleeting moments past; 
Nor can Religion’s pow'r 
Retard fell Death’s resistiess blow, 
The hoary head, the wrinkled brow, 
Or thwart oar fatal hoar. 


Tor. 2] 


No-—-should’et thou, each succeeding day, 
To bell’s relentless monarch slay 
A three-fold hecatomb ; 
Who by his iron-hand restrains 
Giants in adamantine chains, 
Inguliph’d io Stygian gloom. 


For all who Natare’s bounty share-— 

The king, the husbandman, the fair-— 
Must yield to Death’s domain : 

In vain we shan, enwrapt in ease 

Th’ hearse-sounding Adriatic seas, 
Or blood-stain’d batude-plain. 


In vain we shun the autamnal gale, 

O’er lazy Styx we soon mast sail, 
(To Piuto’s realms we speed ;) 

Where Danaus’ race unceasing toils, 

And Sisyphus, whoee stone recoils, 
Revolving o’er his head. 


Thy wife, thy land, thy groves of tr 

Mint all be ieft s and Oone of these = 
Their short-liv’d lord shall have ; 

Except the hateful cypress boughs, 

Whose verdure shal) alone diffase 
Their fragrance o’er thy grave. 


Soon shalt thou to a werthier heir 
Resign thy wealth, and sumptaous fare ; 
And wines of choicest store, 
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Better than feasts pontifical, 
(Or those of sewer or seneschal) 
Shall stain the costly froor. 


PETS 
From the European Magazine. 
THE TEAR. 


WN Laura’s besom blush’d a rose, 
Fresh buth'd ia dew of summer’s morn ¢ 
Its tints might reval even those 
Which youthful beauty’s check adorn, 


But, oh! its fragrance all nad flown, 
And Laura’s lip confess’d the theft; 

Ite leaves in silence sigh’d alone, 
That not ene balmy sweet was left. 


Woe told its tale, and in her eye 
Shone melting Pity’s trembling tear ; 
The radiant gem of sympathy, 
So wildly bright,---so purely clear. 


It paused, then softly traced its way 
Until it found a home of rest ; 

And glittering on the tlower it lay, 
Whose pillow was fair Laura’s breast. 


An onee caught the tear, and then, 
With golden pinions soar’d on high, 

Where loved of angels, blest of men, 
It shines a star in Evening’s sky. 
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From the New Monthly Magazine, Noy. 1817. 


N one of our late nambers we announced 

_ the intended publication of the Encycto- 
PRvDIA METROPOLITANA, and are now desi- 
gous to call the attention of our readers to 
some of the pecaliar claims which this under- 
taking prefers to public patronage. The most 
striking is the arrangement.-—It is justly ob- 
served in the Prospectus that---** the inappli- 
eability of a strictly scientific method to a 
* modern Eneyclopedia,bas led to the abandon- 
ment of all principle of rational arrangement ; 
and it may be safely asserted of all our Uni- 
wersal Dictionaries hitherto, that the chief 
difference between them, in respect of their 
pian, consists in the more or less complete dis- 
erganization of the Sciences and Systematic 
Arts. Norhas the imperfection rested here. 
The position of those alphabetical fragments 
into which the whole system of human know- 
ledge has been splintered, was but tov fre- 
quently determined by the caprice or conven- 
jence of the compiler. The division of parts 
ato minoP pgts had no settled limit; and the 
arrangement became neither properly scien- 
tific, nor properly alphabetical. it had the 
inconveniences of both, without the advanta- 
ges of either.” To remedy these inconveni- 
ences, of which those who, like ourselves have 
had frequent occasion to refer to such cullec- 
tiuns, must be thoroughly sensible, it is propo- 
sed to give to the forth-coming work the two- 
fold advantage of a philosophical and alpha- 
betical arrangement. To the Introduction 
#* On the Laws and Regulative Principles of 
Education,” will succeed the Pure Sciences, 
Grammar and Pavan Pe Logic and Mathe- 
geatics: Metaphysics, Morals and Theology, 
in 2 vols. e Mixed Sciences, Mechamics, 
Hydrostatics, Poeumatics, Optics and Astron- 
omy, will occupy one voluines; the /pplied 
Bciences, 5 volumes, divided beiween Experi- 
meatal Philosophy, the Fine Arts, the Use- 
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fal Arts, Natural History, and the A ne 
of Natural History, which last will embrace 
Anatomy, Surgery, Materia Medica, Phai- 
macy and Medicine. The third division, ia 
8 volumes, will comprise Biography, chrono 
logically arranged, with National History, 
Political cieonrep iy and Chronology. The 
fourth division, in 8 volumes, wil! contain a 
Gazetteer of Geography, and a Philosopbical 
and Etymological xicon of the Engi-eh 
Language: the citations arranged accordivg 
to the age of the works from which they aie 
selected. The Index, occupying the last 
volume, will be a digested body of reference 
to the whole work, in which the English as 
well as the scientific name of every subject of 
Natural History will be givev. Such is the 
general outline of arrangement which wall 
distinguish this EncvcLopepta from all its 
predecessors, Its projectors moreover pleded 
themselves to the rigid exclusion of the false 
philosophy of the age, which has perverted 
similar publications, that ought to be devoted 
to the arts and sciences, into velrcles of licena- 
tiouspess, materialism, and infidelity. The 
work will be published in parts or half-volumes, 
at the rate of one at least every three months, 
ree first will appear on the Ist of January 
From the European Magazine. 
POTATUES, 

The following important discoveries of 
usesto which the Potatue-plant may be ap- 
plied, have been lately made in France. The 
preparation of Potass is a simple process, aod 
promises the greatest advantage to the calti- 
vators. We trust the cxzperiment will be 
tried in England; its success would be of in- 
finite utility to our manufactures : 

On the Distillation of Spirits of Wine ( Alcuhol) 
from Potatoes. 

A French lady, the Countess de N*#***, 
whom political eveats compelled to change 
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her chatean, on the banks of the Saone, for a 
enttage cight leagues from V iana-—has estab- 
lished, on the smalt farm she occupies, s 
distillation of brandy from potatoes; which 
she has found to be very lucratiwe. The 
brandy of 20 degrees of Reaumar is very pare, 
and has neither taste nor smell different from 
that produced by the distillation of grapes. 
Tne method she employs is very simple, and 
within every person's reach. 

Take lW0Ib. of potatoes, well washed, dress 
them by steam, and let them be bruised to 
powder with a roller, &c. In the mean time, 
take 4{b. of ground malt, stcep it in lake-warm 
water, and then poor it into the fermenting 
back, and pour on it twelve quarts of boiling 
water; this water uw stirred about, and the 
bruised potatoes thrown in and well stirred 
about with wooden rakes, till every part of 
the potatoes is well saturated with tbe liquor. 

Uinmediately six or eight ounces of yeast is 
to be mixed with 28 gallons of water, of a 
proper warmth to make the whole mass of the 
temperature of from 12 to 15 degress of 
Reaumur ; there is to be added half a piat to 
a pint of good brandy. 

he fermeuting back must he placed in a 

room to be gis hy means efa stove, at a 
temperature of fifteen to eighteen degrees of 
Reaumur. The mixture mast be left to re- 
main at rest. 
. The back must be large enouch to suffer the 
mass to rise seven or cight inches, without 
running over. Uf, aotwitostanding this pre- 
caution, it does so, a little must be taken ont, 
and retarned wheo it fallsa little: the back 
vw then covered again, and the fermentation is 
sulfered to finish without touching it---whica 
takes place geacrally in five or six days. This 
i¢ hnowa by its being perceived that the liquid 
is quite clear, and the potatoes fallen to the 
botcom of the back. The flaid is decaated, 
and the potatoes pressed dry. 

Vae distillation is by vapour, with a wooden 
er copper still, on the plan of Count Rumford. 
Tue product of the first distillation is low 
Wines. 

When the fermentation has been favoura- 
ble, fromevery L0OIb. of potatoes six quarts 
aud upwards of good brandy, of 20 degrees of 
the mrameter, are obtained : which, put into 
tiew casks, and afterwards browued with 
burnt sugar, like the French brandies, is oot 
to be di-trnguished fram them. 

Tie Countess de N. has dressed and distilled 
perdiem 1, 0Ibs. of potatoes at twice, which 
gives 5) to 70 quarts of good brandy. We my 
judge from this essay wiat would be the ad- 
vantages of such an operation, if carried oo 
vn a grand scale, and throughout the year. 

Tae residue of the distillation is used as 
foo.t for the stock of her farm, which consists 
of 3t horned cattle, 6@ pigs, agd 60 sheep; thev 
are allexcessively fund of it When mixed with 
water, and the cows yield aiftundance of milk. 
Tne sheep ase about five quarts per diem each; 
viz. one half in the mernimg, and one half at 
night. The malt must be fresh groand---the 
Countess has it gconivd every week. 


On the means of extracting Potass from Puta- 
toe-tops. 

One of the most importaut discoveries of the 
present day is that ofa drug sist of Ainiens, by 
wich Eacope will be freed from the heavy 
tribute she pays to America for the article of 
potas. Tue author of this discovery bas, ina 
traly patriotic manner, made known his dis- 
covery--after ascertaining, by a series of ea- 
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eriments, the trath of his conclusions. The 

rench Society of Agriceltare, and the Society 
for Encouragement of National [ndestry, 
bave both named Commissioners to frame 
Official reports; in the mean time, we feel it 
important to give an account of the proces, 
in the hope that, even ion the preseot seasun, 
i¢may be turaed to account—as it interests 
landlords, tenauts, merchants, and manufac- 
oe ere 

tis necessary to cut o potatoe-tops 
the moment thar the flowers begin to fall, as 
that is the period of thelr greatest vigoar; 
they must be cut off at four or five iuches from 
the ground, witha very sharp knife. Fresh 
sprouts spring, which not oaly answer all the 
pares of conducting the roots tu maturity, 
at tend to an increase of their volume, asticy 
(the sprouts) demaad fess oourishment than the 
old top. The tops may be suffered to rewam 
on the groand where cut; in eight or ten days 
they are sufficiently dry without turning aad 
may be carted, either home or to a corner of 
the field, where a hole is to be dag in the 
earth, about five feet uare, and two fect 
deep (the combustioa would be too rapid, sod 
the ashes cool tou quick, and thereby diminish 
the quantity of alkali, were they burnt ia the 
upen air.) The ashes must be kept red hot as 
long as possible: when the fire ts strong, tops 
thatare oaly imperfectly dried may be throws 
in, aad even green ones will then bere well 
evough. 

The ashes extracted from the hole mast te 
pat ina vessel, and-boiling water poured apna 
it, and then the water mast be evi é 
for these two o ions potatoe-tops may be 
used alone as firing in the farnace, and the 
ashes collected. here remains after the 
evaporation a dry saline reddish substance, 
koown in commerce ander the name of satis; 
the more the ashes are builed, the greyer aad 
more valuable the salin becomes. 

The salin mast then be calcined ina very 
hot oven, until the whole mass presents a vir 
form reddish hrown. Io cooling {tt remains 
Ary, and ia fragments---blaish withie, asd 
white on the surface: in which state it taka 
the name of potass. 

Tue ashes, exhausted of their alkaline 
priuciple, afford excellent manure for 
intended to be planted with potatoes. 

The following is a table of the results ob 
tained in France :--- 

Anacre planted with potatoes, 

at one foot distance, gives 40,000 
These 40,000 ee yield. on an 

average, 3ib. per at, at 

least, of green tops : @ 120, 10d. 
Ou drying they are redaced to -~- 40,4"). 


This quautity produces of ashes - = —7,300ib. 

The evaporation gives of ashes, 
exhausted of alkali - - - - - 5,00. 

Salin - es e©« e e« e# se #& #& @ 2, 5001. 


The salin loses 10 to 15 per cent. 
in calcination, which gives of 
potass 9, 20018. 
All these estimates are taken at the lowest, 

by which at is evident that apwards of 2,0v01b. 

of potass may be obtained, in addition toa” 
increased crop, from every acre of potatoes, 
or a value far exceeding that of the crop itself. 

Farmers, of course, will next year (am 

discovery to the best account, in planting thox 

potatoes which yield the greatest quantity © 
tops. The expeises of preparing the pata 

as above described, including every thing, 4 

about six guineas per acre. 
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THE WOUNDED AT WATERLOO. 
From the New Monthly Magazine, Nov. 1817, 


"THE subjoined extract from the Sur. 
’ Observations lately published 


Here the 


interesting very worst aspect of war presented itself’; 


to the British reader from the glorious our soldiers were bringing in the French 


great credit on the motives and feelings 


of that eminent practitioner. 

“On the breaking out of the war, 
Mr. Bell, I intended to follow the 
fot a short part of the campaign, 


wounded. They continued to be brought 
in for several successive days ; and I saw 
the British soldiers, who in the morning 
were moved by the piteous cyies of thosu 


says they carried, in the evening hardened by 
army the repetition of the scene and by fatigue, 
My and indifferent to the suffering they oc- 


Purpose was to perfect my knowledge of easioned, 


gunshot wounds 
ties of the wounded On a 
a the sentiments of 


O! preparations, and thus 


the better to deliver my lectures on these and in the 


Bubjects, 

* Before I arrived in Brussels the bat- 
lle of Waterloo had been fought; and 
in one day the campaign was concluded. 

ere witnessing the zeal of the arm 
surgeons, and seeing them harassed by 

ys aud nights of uninterrupted pro- 
fessional duties, my first impulse was to 
express my sense of their unexampled 
exertious when | thought my testimony 
might be of weight from its disinterest. 
edness, 


_“T had been for some days engaced 


in Making my notes and sketches in the 
ATRENSUM. Vo). 2. 


> to observe the difficul- 


the army surg- gination to conceive the 
©ons engaged in regard to some qttestions rudely carried at such 


“* It was now the thirteenth day after 
It is impossible for the ima- 
sufferings of men 
& period of their 
When I first entered this hos. 
Frenchmen had been roused 
in an extraordinary degree, 
glance of their eyes there was 
acharacter of fierceness which [ never 
thought to have witnessed in the human 
countenance, ‘They were past the utter- 
ance of what, if I might read the coun- 


Y tenances, was unsubdued hatred and de- 


sire of revenge, 

“ Oo the sevond day the temporary 
excitement had subsided. Turon which 
way I might I encountered every form 
of entreaty from those whose condition 
left no need of words to stir compassion, 
“ Mejor, O comme je souffre ! Pansez, 
pansez !— Docteur je me recommnde @ 
vous: coupes ma jumbe! O! Je souffis 


ry 
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beaucoup, beaucoup !” And when those 
entreaties were unavailing, you might 
hear in a weak inward voice of despair ; 
“ Je mourrai! je suis un homme mort !” 
The tones were too true to nature soon 
to loose their influence. At four in the 
morning I offered my services ; and at 
six I entered on the most painful duty of 
my life, in inspecting and operating on 
these unfortunate men. I was thus en- 
gaged uninterruptedly from six in the 
morning till seven at night for three suc- 
cessive days.* There was now no time 
for improvement. The objects for which 
I had come abroad were laid aside, for it 
was necessary to put hands to the work. 
T was now convinced of the injustice of 
expecting information from those who, 
if they have the common qualities of our 
nature, must have every faculty bound 
up in duty to the sufferers : cases and 


©“ This hospital of the French wounded was 
Just forming in the most difficult circumstances. When 
I was there, it had not yet assumed the system of the 
other hospitals, It was the last hospital formed,where 
full 30,000 men had been aceommodated ; and yet there 
was no want of any thing essential, and the exertions 
ef the medical officers were unremitting to bring it 
_ dato order.” 


French Wounded ut Waterloo.— Sketches of London Society. 
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observations cannot be drawn ; a certain 


general impression remaios, and the in- 


dividual instance must be very remarka- 
ble that is remembered at all. 

‘I know not what notions my feeling 
countrymen have of thirty thousand men 
thrown into a town and its environs. 
They still their compassionate emotions 
by subscriptions ; but what avails this to 
the wounded who would exchange gold 
for abit of rag! If men would encounter 
the painful reality, and allow themselves 
for a moment to think of the confusion 
that must attend such a scene ; the diffi- 
culty of arrangement ; the many, very 
many cases where knowledge, decision, 
and dexterity are more necessary than ia 
any other situation of life ; if they would 
consider that from the pressure of the 
time the surgeon requires personal and 
constitutional strength, as well as the 
promptitude gained by long study and 
experience, they would be led to inquire 
what duties had been performed,and what 
consideration had attended the unexan- 
pled exertions of the army surgeons after 
the battle of Waterloo.” 

London, Sept. 1817. 


oem 


From the Literary Gazette. 


SKETCHES OF SOCIETY.—LETTERS FROM LONDON. 
LETTER VI. 


[ MUST leave this town, my dear sis- 
ter; I must fly from it forever. All 
my speculations have failed. A gover- 
ness of unimpeached morals, cannot earn 
a decent subsistence in it, though even 
hairdressers drive their own tandeins, and 
tailors entertain their customers with 
turbot and champaign. Every day some 
new trade is invented. A man has made 
a fortune here by staining bottles so as 
to imitate the incrustation of old port. 
A certain dentist purchased several thou- 
sand teeth plucked from the jaws of those 
young warriors who fell at Waterloo ; 
and it is how No uncommon circumstance 
to see a dowager of seventy, displaying, 
in her smile, two rows of posthumous 
pearls, once the property of some ser- 
jeants in the forty-second regiment, or of 
some privates in the Connaught rangers. 
The great secret is to get a hard name 
for yourself, or your shop, or your goods. 


A book called “ The Art of Dancing.” 
would not sell at all, but yclep it ‘* ‘The 
Treasures of Terpsicttore,” and the whole 
world will buy it, ‘Tooth-powder must 
be termed Oriental Dentrifice, and pom- 
atum, Pommade divine. A shop must 
be called a Bazaar, and a dress-maker 
has no chance of success, unless she enti- 
tle herself a Marchande des Modes, or @ 
Tailleuse. I went to one the other day 
to bespeak something ; absolutely she 
was unintelligible. She talked of toques, 
cornettes, tille fiches, coiffures, slashes, 
and capotes. She earnestly recommec- 
ded to me curls 4 la corkscrew, eau de 
Ninvon for washing my face, and pon- 
made de concombre for anointing it! 
As it is now the middle of summer, 
one might imagine thatthe town would 
be altogether deserted. Quite the cou- 
trary. ‘This is the height of the season, 
and the fashionables, content with pots of 


voL. 2. | 


mignionette and wreathes of artificial 
flowers, are uaowilling to ruralize amidst 
brooks and meadows, till the brooks are 
encrusted with ice, and the meadows 
covered with snow. 

Nay, not only do they reverse the sea- 
sons, by transferring to summer the natu- 
ral amusements of winter, but they like- 
wise turo day into night and night into 
day. From eight to nine o'clock is the 
usual time for dining; and ] know a 
young country gentleman, who having 

n met in the street and asked to dine, 
by a friend, was obliged to refuse the 
invitation on the plea of bis having al- 
ready supped, 

“+ Besides,” said this young gentleman 
to me, “ I who have so restricted an in- 
come, really cannot afford to dine out 
often.” ‘ Nay,” cried I, “ your limited 
means ought to make such a saving very 
acceptable.” “ A saving!” exclaimed he, 
** itis the most extravagant plan you can 
conceive. Coach-hire, and the servants’ 
vails for handing plates, and returning 
one’s hat safe, cost twice as much as a 
dinner at a coffee-honse. Believe me, a 
man of moderate fortune here, would 
soon ruio himself by dining at other peo- 
ple’s expense. Besides, the lady of the 
house probably compels you to play at 
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cards ; in which case you may lose in 
half an hour, the price of three hundred 
aod sixty-five dinners.” 

* Of course you may, if you stake . 
much maney,” replied 1. 

“ Ay, orif you do not ‘stake a single 
farthing,” said he, “ for, now that money 
is scarce, there are some who have adop- 
ted the system of playing sheep points 
and bullock rubbers !” 

“ Probably then,” said I, ‘ they will 
soon begin to play for each other's wives 
and daughters.” 

* They would not consider that high 
play enough,” answered my friend, “ and 
in this they are borne out by the law ; 
for if I steal a man’s souff-box, I am 
hanged ; but if I steal his daughter, I 
am ooly fined.” 

Wonder not then, good sister, that J, 
who bave no money, should quita towa, 
where one person is esteemed wiser or 
better or wittier than another, by a per- 
centage on his pocket. 1 return to the 
country with renovated delight ; nor have 
J gained much more by my trip to town, 
than the conviction of ths truth, that we 
can never estimate the blessings of tran 
quillity, till we have experienced the tur- 
bulence and heartlessuess of the busy 
world, 


* 


From the British 


THE NAIAD, a TALE 


eps is really a pleasing little poem: 
. the story of it is tastefully chosen, 
and told with lightness ; the descriptions 
which it contains are given in a wild and 
fanciful manner, and in a versification 
which, though unequal, is upon the 
whole agreeably tuned. We could in- 
deed wish that these merits were not so 
often thrown into the shade, by pretty- 
nesses, and simplenesses, and _sillinesses, 
and all those other childish affectations, 
which the imitators of Mr. Wordsworth 
are so apt to suppose inseparable from 
the other qualitiesof his poetry ; and, but 
that the present is, we imagine, our 
poet's first appearance before our tribu- 
nal, we should perhaps feel disposed to 
be less lenient than we intend tobe. We 
should be sorry to discourage an autbor 
of promise, even thongh his merits may 
possibly be only of a subordinate quali- 


Critic, Oct. 1817. 
: WITH OTHER'POEMS. 


ty ; more especially when, as in the pre- 
sent-instance, bis faults are not inherent 
in his genius, but merely the accidental 
fruits of having injudiciously chosen his 
model. We do not mean to say, gene- 
rally, that Mr. Wordsworth is an impro- 
per model of poetry; though unques- 
tionably he will be found a very danger- 
ous one; we only mean, that when a 
writer is induced to model his compo- 
sitions upon those of another, he should 
select one whose genius is cast in a mould 
similar tohis own. To emulate a writer, 
simply because we admire him, is a very 
unsafe proceeding. Nothing can be more 
natural than to feel admiration for the 
beautiful qualities of Mr. Wordsworth’s 
mind,and nothing moreeasy than to imi- 
tate the occasional childishness and affec - 
tation of hismanner; buta person must not 
suppose himselfhke Alexander,merely be- 


cause hecan walk with his neck awry. Our note the particular expressions we allude 


conceivable ; 
lightness and playfulness of fancy are the 
qualities which he should principally cul- 
tivate, as they seem to he those which 
are Most within hisreach: and these qua- 
lities, we should imagine, may be stud:ed 
almost any where, rather than in the 
“ Lyrical Ballads.” But this Is not the 
place for a critical dissertation, 

The poem professes to be founded 
upon an old Scotch ballad, which the 
author procured from a young girl of 
Galloway, who delighted in treasuring 
UP the legendary songs of her country. 

§ our author says so, we conclude this 
to be the fact; but the subject of the tale 
Is so exactly similar to that of Goéthe’s 
“ Fisherman,” that we can hardly keep 
ourselves from suspecti ng the “ young girl 
of Galloway” and the “German Baron of 
Weimar” to be, what one cannot easily 
understand how two such dissimilar cha- 
racters shonld be, one and the same per- 
fon. However this-be, we have no right 
to accuse our author of plagiarism, for he 
bimself points out the coincidence, 

* One of the ballads of Goethe, called ‘ the Fisher- 
man,’ is very similar in its incidents to it; Madame de 
Staci in her eloquent work on Germany, thus des- 


eribes it, * 4 poor man, on a summer evening, scats 
himsclf on the bank of a river, and as he throws in hie 
ine, contempiat:s the clear and liquid tide which 
Kently flows and hathes his naked feet. The nytoph 
of the strvam invites hig to plunge himeelf into it; she 
descri}es to hin the delightful freshness of the water 


during the heat of the summer, the pleasure which 
the sun takes in cooling itself at night in the sea, the 
ealmness of the moon when its rays repose and sleep 
on the bosom of the stream: at Jength the fish 
attracted, seduced, drawn on, 
aymph, and forever disappears, ” 

Except that the “ Fisherman” ig chang- 
ed into a young and handsome baron, 
riding along the banks of the stream, at- 
tended by a page, on his Way to meet 
his beautiful bride, who is supposed to be 
waiting his arrival with all the prepara- 
tions of music and dancing, the above 
extract will at once put our readers in 
poxsession of the sum and substance of 
the poem which we are now desirous of 
making them acquainted with, 

The following lines, descriptive of the 
scenery through which the road of Lord 
Hubert and his page lay, are pleasing, in 
Spite of the conceits and affectations with 


which they are sprinkled. We shall just 


advances near the 


’ 


cribes the rising of the 


to by italics, in order to let our readers 
perceive the nature of the faults we be 
tore animadverted upon. 


“ *Twas autumn tide—the eve Was sweet, 
As mortal eye hath e’er beholden ; 
The grass look'd warm with sunny heat, 
Perchance tome fhiry’s glowing feet 
Had lightly touch'd—and left it golden: 


A flower or two were shining yet; 


Which tenderly eame breathing there: 

And in a brook, which low'd to free 
O’er yellow sand and pebble blue, 

The lily of the silvery hue 

All freshly dwelt, with white leaves wet. 

Away the sparkling water play’d, 

Through bending grass, and blessed flower; 
Light, and delight «cem‘d all ite dower ; 

Away in merriment it stray'd,— 

Singing, and bearing, hour after hour, 

Pale, lovely splendour te the shade, 

Ye would have given yeur hearts te win 
A glimpse of that fair Wwillow’d brook : 

The water lay glistening in each leafy nook, 

And the shadows fel! green and thin, 

Asthe wind pase’d by—the willow trees, | 
Which lov'd fur aye on the wave te loak, 

Kiss‘d the pale stream,—bat disturb’d and shock, 

They wept tears of light at the rude, rude breeze, 

At night, when all the plancts were sprinkling 
Their little rays of light on high, 

The busy brook with stars was tu inkling,— | 
And it seemed a streak of the living sky; | 
"Twas heavenly to walk in the autumn wind's gh, 

And list to that brook's lonely tinkting.” 


The next specimen with which we 1D 


tend to present our readers, will form a 
continuation of that which we have al- 
ready given; but it is, 
much less exceptionable, 


“ For a moment with pleasure his bridle hand sheok, 
And the steed in its joy mock’d the Wave on the brook, 
erman it play'd—and danced up for a moment—no more 
Then gently glided on as before, 

Now forth they rode all silently, | 
Bencath the broad and milky sky, 

They kept their course by the water's edge ; 
And listen’d at times to the ercaking sedge ; 

Or started from some rich fanciful dream, 

At the sullen plunge of the fish in the stream ; 
Then would they watch the circle bright.— 

The circle, silver’d by the moonlight,— 

Go widening, and shiping, and trembling on, 
Till a wave leap'd up, and the ring was gone. 
Or the otter would crogs before their cyes, 

And hide in the bank where the dee p wook lies ; 


in point of style, 


Or the ow] would ea) out through the silent air, 


With a mournful, and sho and tremulous cry; 
Or the hare from its form would start up end pees by, 


And the watch-dog bay them bere and there, 


‘The leaves might be rustled—the Waves be curi’d— 
Bat no human foot appear’d out in the world.” 


our author de 


The lines in which 
Naiad from the 
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_ Stream possess great merit; the picture 
which he presents to our imagination is 
fancifully conceived, and very poetically 
painted. The first eight or nine lines are 
feeble, but the remainder of our extract 
will, I am sure, afford pleasure. 


“ Lord Hubert look’d forth j~eay, what hath caught 
The lustre of his large dark eye? 
Is it the form he hath lov’d and sought? 
Or is it some vision his fancy has wrought ? 
He cannot pass it by. 
It rises from the bank of the brook, 
And it comes along with an angel look ; 
Its vest is like snow, and its hand is as fair, 
its brow seems a mingling ef sunbeam and air. 
And its eyes so meek, whieh the glad tear laves, 
Are like stars beheld soften’d in summer waves; 
‘The lily hath left a light on ite feet, 
And the emile on its lip is passingly sweet ; 
Et moves serene, but it treads not the earth ;— 
Ks it a lady of mortal birth ? 
Down o'er her shoulders ber yellow hair flows, 
And her neck throurh its tresses divinely glows ; 
Calm in her hand a mirror she brings, 
And she sleeks her loose locks, and gazes, and sings. 


“ THE NAIAD’S SONG. 


“ § My bower isin thc hollow wave, 
The water lily is my bed ; 
The brightest pearis the rivers lave 
Are wreathed around my breast and head. 


“ The fish swims idly near my couch, 
Anil twinkling fins oft brush my brow; 
And spirits mutely to me crouch, 
While waters softiy o’er them flow, 
* Then come thee to these arms of mine, 
And come thee to this bosom fair ; 
And thou mid silver waves shalt twine 
The tresses of my siiky hair, 
“ I have a ring of the river weed, 
*T was fastcn’d with a Spirit’s kiss; 
PU wed thee in this moonlight mead,— 
Ah! Jook net on my love amiss,’ ” 


As our author has succeeded so well 
in the lines descriptive of the « Sprite’s” 
introduction to our hero, possibly our 
readers will not be displeased to read our 
author's conception of the song with 
which she tempted Lord Hubert to for- 
get his earthly bride and follow bis new 
acquaintance under the wave. 


“*Oh ! come, and we will hurry now 
To a noble erystal pile ; 
Wherc the waters all o’er thec like musie shall flow, 
Aud the iilics shail cluster around thy brow. 
We'll arise, my Jove! when morning dew 
Is on the rose-leaf, soft and new; — 
We'll sit upon the tawny grasa, 
And catch the we winds as they pase: 
And list the wild birds while they sing, 
And kiss to the water's murmuring, 
‘Thou shalt gather a flower, and I will wear it 
I'll find the wild bee's nest, and thou shalt share it; 
Thou shalt eatch the bird, and come smiling to me, 
Aad I'll elasp izs Wing, sad kiss it for thee.’ ” 


Strictures on the Nuiad, &e. 
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Lord Hubert would not appear to 


have been insensible to the charms of the 
poetical invitation; our poet continues, 


“ She etept into the silver wave,— 
And sank like the morning mist, from the eye; 
Lord Hubert paus’d with a misgiving sigh, — 
And look’d on the water as on his grave. 
But a soften’d voice came sweet from the stream, 
Such sound doth a voung !over bear in his dream, 
It was lovely, and mellow'd, and tenderly hollow :-- 
* Step on the wave, where sleeps the moon beam, 
Thou wilt sink secure through its delicate gleam, 
Follow, Lord Hubert !—follow !° 
He started—pass’d on with a graceful mirth, 
And vanish'd at once from the placid earth. 
The waters prattied sweetly, wildly, 
Sull the moonlight kissed them mildly ; 
Ail sounds were mute, save the screech of the owl, 
And the otter’s plunge,and the watch-dog's how! ; 
But from that cold moon’s setting, never 
Was seen Lord Hubert !—he vanished for ever : 
And ne’er from the breaking of that young day 
Was seen the light form that had passed away.” 


We cannot afford room for further ex- 
tracts; indeed, considering the shortness 
of the poein, and the modesty of its pre- 
tensions, we think we have paid it no 
little conspliment in extraeting from it sor 
largely. What remains to be told, may: 
be said in a few words. The reader is 
taken to the castle of the father of Ange- 
lina (for such is the name of Lord Hu- 
ber's intended bride) where of course 
both she and the guests wait in vain for 
the bridegroom: He makes his appear- 
ance, however; but itis not until all the 
guests have separated for the night: and 
theo his appeardnce is under a somewhat 
unwelcome circumstance. His wate y 
bride, we must suppose, had rather dis- 
appointed his expectations ; for the very 
same ‘night he returos to his earthly alle- 
giance, and leaves his “ noble chrystal 
pile,” 10 order to come and claitn his ori- 
ginal mistress. But however much the 
latter may have lamented her lover's 
fickleness, she would not seem to think 
that the matter was at all mended by the 
proof he gives her of his posthumous fi- 
delity. 

“* Thy arms around me press'd 

Lake bands of ice upon my breast, 
Are fresh now from the ehilling water, 
Tu me they come like silent Slaughter.’ * 

We are sorry to end our extracts with 
such four notably absurd lines ; but our 
author bus no reason to complain ; for 
we have overlooked many that would as 
lite redound to his credit. 


* 
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WONDERS AND NATURAL BEAUTIES OF FRANCE. 


BY J. P. DEPPING, MEMBER OF SEVERAL LITERARY SOCIETIES. 
Extracted from the Monthly Review Enlarged, Oct. 1817. 


As a register of many singular and 
striking scenes and pheznomena,these 
volumes may be consulted, if not with 
profound instruction, yet with profit and 
entertainment. 

M. Deprina has allotted the conclud- 


laughing at the living. A physician, at- 
tracted by curiosity, was so suddenly af- 
fected with the sight of the body and 
countenance of his father, who had died 
thirty years before, that he almost expired 
on the spot: which recalls to my recol- 


ing chapter to rational explanations of lection an anecdote that I once reed in an 


pretended wonders and supernatural ap- 


old manuseript belonging to the Pansian 


pearances: but the immediate causes of library.” Asa party of Gray Friars of 


most of them are too obvious to have 
required any forinal solution. 

“The vaults of the Franciscan and 
Dominican monks of Toulouse were for- 
merly regarded as a wonder, and almost 
asa miracle. Every traveller went to vi- 
sit, with sacred horror, the corpses which 
were there exhibited as the well-preserv- 
ed relics of another age; and they came 
away with the persuasion of having seen 
excavations which repelled corruption 
from human bodies. This error long 
maintained ita ground, from respect to 
the situation: but physical and chemical 
science has at length betrayed it to the 
public. These objects, which I admit to 
be objects of great curiosity, were taken 
from the graves of the church and the 
eloisters of the convents in which they 
had been buricd: where the lime, slak- 
ed during the building of the churches, 
had acted on them to such a degree as to 
deprive them ot all their volatile particles, 
and to reduce a body of a hundred and 
filty pounds weiht to twelve pounds, 


Toulouse were talking about ghosts aod 
the spirits of the departed, one of thes 
number boldly assured them that he 
would forthwith go down vithout a 
light, into the vaults in which the dead 
bodies were kept. It was agreed thit be 
should make the experiment; and dowa 
he went, with a knife, which he promis- 
ed to fix in the ground at the end of the 
vault. They waited for his retura, bat 
the evening passed away without his re- 
appearing; and, on descending with 
lights, the friars found their brother 
stretched dead on the floor. Instaotiy, 
they proclaimed a miracle: but, on clo- 
ser inspection, they perceived that the de- 
ceased was attached to the ground by 
his garments, and were at no loss to dr 
vine the manner of his death. Having 
stooped to put sis knife in the ground, 
he had unconsciously transfixed lus 
gown, in the dark: when he attempted 
to rise, he felt himself detained ; and bs 
mind being, at that moment, filled with 
all the stories which he had heard about 


M. de Puymarin, who weighed many of ghosts, he no doubt fancied that one of 


them, found none exceeding that amount; 
so that a hundred and thirty cight pounds 
had disappeared, without depriving the 
body of its form, leaving dust impressed 
with the human figure; and the brain 
was reduced to a powder, like saw-dust, 
—a singular transformation of the once 
thinking part of these bodies. ‘The coun- 
tenance, however, still preserves all its 
characteristic features. On several, the 
expressions of the passions is visibly de- 
picted ; while on others the contraction 
of the muscles exhibits a hideous grin. 
Maupertais, in the last year of his life, 
otten visited these vaults, as if to court 
familiarity with death; and he alleged 
that these mumoues were apparently 


the dead was punishing him for his temer 
itv, was seized with borror, and died 
from fear.” 

That this story, whether true or apo- 
cryphal, is recorded in a manuseript pre- 
served in the library at Paris, we presume 
not to deny: but we have beard it reter- 
red to a city very remote from Tontouse. 

The scaling of Mont Percu, underta- 
ken and accomplished by M. dtamond, 
is given in the somewhat intlated laa- 
guage of that enterprising naturalist : but 
the ascent to the Pic du Midi of Pauss 
not, it should seem, less forgudable. 

‘This mountain is so high, and so 
difficult to climb, that few persons have 
ventured to reach the top of the Peak. 


tor.2.} ! 


The historian De Thou makes mention 
of a seigneur of Candale, who, in 1582, 
commenced this undertaking: but, not- 
withstanding the ladders, grappling- 
hooks, ropes, and the furred cloak, with 
which he was provided, he did not at- 
tain the summit. A shepherd of the val- 
ley of Aspe, without all these accommo- 
dations, animated and supported merely 
by his courage, set foot on the top; and, 
following his example, M. Delfau has 
effected the same expedition. From the 
village of Eaux-bonnes, the route lies 
by Gabas, of which the environs furnish 
the finest firs of the Pyrenees. The 
base of the mountain is easily scaled, but, 
farther up, the road becomes so steep, 
that nothing but an extraordinary degree 
of courage can prevent any person from 
being petrified with dismay at this rapid 
ascent; and the more because the moun- 
tain, almost insulated, forms only a single 
block, which rises to the heicht of fifteen 
hundred and fifty-seven toises. ‘The 
summit is divided into two sharp spires, 
from which circumstance it has been call- 
ed the Peak of the Twin Sisters. The 
mountain is cut perpendicularly on three 
sides, which are inaccessible, the fourth 
alone, being practicable: but still the ad- 
venturer must have recourse to his knees, 
feet, and hands, in order to arrive at the 
top. M. Delfuw’s narrative is little cal- 
culated to encourage future travellers to 
imitate his example. ‘I remained fix- 
ed,” says he, “‘ to the same spot; I was 
exhausted, and quite overcome with cold 
and fatizue; J walked barefooted for 
three hours; my stockings and spatter- 
dashes were in tatters; my body was 
bruised all over; I found myself almost 
destitute of clothes in a frozen atmos- 
phere; a chill pervaded my system, and 
my strength was giving way. What 
would [ not,. at this instant, have given 
that I had never visited the Pyrenees ! 
but it was too late. All on a sudden, we 
heard the noise of a troop of Chamois 
above our heads, Alarmed at our ap- 
proach, these animals ran about this way 
and that, not knowing how to shun us; 
one of them, which seemed to be the 
leader of the band, advanced to recon- 
Roitre us, and afterward appeared to con- 
sult with lis companions, In any other 
situation, we should have contemplated 

is spectacle with pleasure, but, for the 
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moment, I was exclusively occupied with 


the thoughts of my safety ; and, appre- 


hensive that these animals might, by 
rushing headlong, strike against us in the 
narrow pass in which we were involved, 
I clung fast to the rock that I might not 
be tumbled down. At length the signal 
was given; they all sprang up with a 
loud noise; and I saw them dart like 
lightning into narrow paths and preci- 
pices, the very sight of which made me 
shudder. Such was their fleetness that 
our eyes could scarcely follow them.” 

M. Dereina deseribes the Fountain 
of Vaucluse at considerable length, and 
from the best authorities: but it is the 
theme of every traveller who has direct- 
ed his steps to the spot. 

« The finest spectacle, however, is re- 
served for the termination of the journey. 
It is near Aoctraigues that we meet with 
the most beautiful colonnades, accompa- 
nied by the most curious collateral cir- 
cumstances. ‘The scene unfolds itself to 
view on the baka of the Volant, at the 
foot of the hill of La Coupe, and its plat- 
form presents a magnificent pavement. 
Nothing can be more agreeable than:to 
see a hill, in the form of a truncated 
cone, rising behind the colonnade: but 
the greatest curiosity of all i9 a current 
of lava, which, commencing at the top of 
the hill, descends to the basaltic cause- 
way, the prisms rising behind one an- 
other to form a junction with the current. 
Such an appearance oo longer pertnits us 
to doubt that the colonnade has origin- 
ated in the lava of La Coupe. On the 
top of the mountain we still behold the 
crater which had ejected these volcanic 
matters, and may even descend inte it. 
In the midst of the puzzolanas and cal- 
cined lavas with which it is filled, has 
risen a grove of chesnut trees, prospering 
beyond all expectation, in a soil former 
ly devoted to destruction and sterility.” 

Dauphiny, also, is rich in grand and 
picturesque landscapes, as weil a3 in re- 
markuble natural productions. The rock- 
crystals of that territory, in particular, 
have been long celebrated: but the ac- 
cess to some of the most valuable mines 
of this article, especially to that of the 
Grande Crislalli¢re, is described as both 
arduvus and perilous; and the working: 
of its many and beautiful geodes has con- 
seuently beeh abandoned. 
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The Fountain of Siros, or the Perpe- 
tual Torrent, is a most powerful and 
abundant spring, which constantly dis- 
charges 18 cubic feet ot very limpid water. 

“ Between Haguenau and Wissem- 
bourg is a mine of asphaltus or black bi- 
tumen, which has been discovered ia the 
Pechelbrunn, or Pitch-fountain, that 
flows from a meadow in the environs of 
Lampertslock. It is a well, fifty feet 
deep, the surface covered with a black 
bitumen, which diffuses to a distance a 
disagreeable odour; its water, which is 
always dirty and muddy, contains muri- 
ate of soda, sulphate of iron, and sulphur. 
For a long time past, it has had the repu- 
tation of curing cutaneous eruptions ; 
and the peasants sometimes drink it as a 
preventive of disorders. A naturalist, 
who had the curiosity to empty this well, 
with the view of ascertaining the source 
that furnishes the bitumen, found at the 
bottom ony a bed of very pure yellow 
pyrites; which induced him to conjec- 
ture that this bed furnishes, to the argil- 
Jaceous and vegetable earths of which it 
is the support, a sulphuric acid, which, 


by mingling with them, forms the bitu- 


men of the well, The oak-timber, taken 
from the well, 3s black and hard, like eb- 
ony; and that which is at the bottom in- 
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dicates an iacipient transformation inte 
agate. The sand-beds, in a neighbour- 
ing pit, are so impregnated with bitumen 
that the sand, like snow. may be formed 
into balls, Above the Pechelbrunn, a 
light has often been observed ; which, 
gradually increasing in lustre and dimea- 
sions, at length assumes the appearance 
of a pan of burning coals. When the 
air is calm, the flame gradually dimuinish- 
es, and finally vanishes entirely ; bat, 
when the wind blows fresh, the flame, 
yielding to the agitation of the air, darts 
above the meadow, and is driven either 
eastward, on the road, or westward, into 
a wood, where it is heard to stnke forci- 
bly one tree after another. This fact is 
very extraordinasy, and yet a naturalist, 
worthy of credit, bes ofign witnessed it. 
The progressive motion of the flame 
greatly alarmed the neighbouring pea 
sants, especially when they were obliged 
to pass near the apparition, which they 
called the Hunter ; and which; accord- 
ing to tradition, was the ghost of an an- 
tient seigneur of that country, who expi- 
ated in this form his tyranny over his de 
pendants. Such a tradition should be 
preserved among the seigneurs rather 
than among the peasants.” 
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ORIGINAL LETTER 


TO A LADY OF DISTINGUISHED RANK ON THE CONTINENT. 
7 From the Literary Gazette. 


My dear Madam, 

i atentks [have delayed longer than 

I intended, to throw together my 
observations on Sense and Beauty as you 
requested me to do, I flatter myself, that 
if the subject has again occurred to your 
mind, you have not attributed the delay 
to any backwardness to oblige you, 
which it is impossible I can ever feel, or 
an inattention to your requests, which I 
shall always honor as commands, and 
cherish as favors, 

You wished, if I rightly understood 
you, to have my ideas on “the respective 
worth that Sense and Beauty in the 
female sex have in the eyes of ours, the 
grounds upon which our esteem is built, 
and how far that esteem is in - general 
well or ill-founded.” 

The subject is indeed a difficult one, 
and [ should almost fear to discuss it, 


except with a lady who possesses both 
these excellencies, in a sufficient degree 
to banish all apprehension of offending 
her, by giving the preference to either. 
Notwithstanding the lessons of moral- 
ists, and the declamations of philosophers, 
it cannot be denied that all inankind have 
a natural love, and even respect for ex- 
ternal beauty. In vain do they represent 
itas a thing of no Value in itself, asa 
frail and perishable flower ; 1n vain do 
they exhaust all the depths of argument, 
all the stores of fancy, to prove the 
worthleasness of this amiable gift of 
natura However persuasive their rea- 
sOnin,73 May appear, and however we 
may, fora time, fancy ourselves convinc- 
ed by them, we have in our own breasts 
a certain instinct, which never fails to tell 
us, that allis not satisfactory, and though 
we may not be able to prove that they are 
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wrong, we feel with conviotion that it is 
impossible they should be right. 

They are certainly right io blaming 
those, who are rendered-vain by the pos- 
session of beauty, since vanity is at all 
times a fault; but there is a great differ- 
ence between being vain of a thiug, and 
being happy that we have it; and that 
beauty, however little mera a woman can 
claim to herself for it, is really a quality 
which she may reasonably rejoice to 
possess, demands, I think, no very 
laboured proof. Every body naturally 
wishes to please. To this ead we kuow 
bow important it is that the first impres- 
sion we produce should be ‘favorable. 
Now this first impression is most com- 
mooly produced through the medium of 
the eye; and this is frequently so power= 
ful as to resist for a long time the oppos- 
ing evidence, evidence of subsequent 
observation. Let a man of even the 
soundest judgment, of the most cultivat- 
ed understanding, be presented to two 
woinen, equally strangers to him, but the 
one extremely handsome, the other 
without avy remarkable advantages of 
person, he will, without deliberation, 
attach himself first to the former. Ail 
men seem in this to be actuated by the 
same principle as Socrates, who used to 
say, that when he saw a beautiful person, 
he always expected to find it animated 
by a beautiful soul. Nay more: the 
two ideas are so siogularly combined in 
our minds, that even the converse of the 
Socratic position is also true. Do we by 
any means become acquainted with the 
sense, the amiabledisposition ofa woinan, 
before we have seen her person, we inevi- 
tably embody the fair spirit that has 
charmed us, in a form oo which we be- 
stow, with lavish hand, every attraction 
of external grace that our fancy can fur- 
nish, Should we find on a personal ac- 
quaintance, that the reality falls very 
short of this creature of our imagination, 
we not only feel vexed and disapvoinied, 
but aresometimes so unjust as to withdraw 
a part of that approbation, which we had 
before bestowed, and to fancy that we 
have been too lavish of our praise; so 
that it often requires a considerable time 
to regain our good opinion. 

2K -Arnenkuw. Vol. 2. 
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If such be the influence of external 
beauty, surely no woman can be blamed 
for wishing to possess it, or for showing 
itia the most advantageous jight; nor 
cao those braoches of education, which 
tead to heightea the effect of a graceful 
figure, or to mend the deficieacies of a 
bad one, be considered as frivolous and 
unimportant. Those only are to be 
blained, who pay so much attention to 
the cultivation of the form, that they dis- 
regard the improvement of the mind, 
though both may very well go on to- 
gether. This is, unfortunately, too 
common an error, both of women who 
possess beauty, and of those who are 
entrusted with their education. The far 
greater part of the other sex who ap- 
proach them, must necessarily be persons 
who bave no more than a slight general 
acquaintance with them, and perbaps not 
even that. Every man of liberal educa- 
tion will naturally wish, when in the 


co.upany of women, te render himself as _- 


agregabie to them as he can, and for this, 
there is no better means than ‘to show 
that he is pleased with-tltem, “This he 
wil! be able to do with more success, : if 
they really possess some qualities, which 
he may veuture to commeod without 
suspicion of flattery. Such is beauty, 
whicn is evident at a glance, whereas the 
excelieacies of the mind and heart, are 
rarely to be discovered without a longer 
and more intimate acquaintance, espe- 
cia‘ly when accompanied by that amiable 
dittidence, which in a woman is pecu- 
liarly becoming. — It is therefore no 
wonder, that women, who are poss: s:ed 
of both beauty and understanding, should 
hear themselves much more frequently 
commended for the former than tor the 
latter; or that men, who havea real 
and just value for understanding, should 
often seem to neglect women who possess 
it, to pay their court to others, every way 
their interiors, except in the inore con- 
spicuous attractions of external torn. ‘The 
ladies, however, often tall into the fatal 
error @f imagining that a fine person is, 
In our eyes. superior to every other ace 
complishment, and those who are so 
happy as to be endowed with it, rely, 
with vain coutidence, on its irresistible 


” 
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power, to retain hearts es well as to excellence. She may dazzle for a time; 
subdue them. Hence the lavish care but when a man has once thought “ what 
bestowed on the improvement of ex- a pity that such a master-piece should be 
terior, and perishable charms, and the but a walking stutue,” ber empire is at 
neglect of solid and durable excellence; an end. 

hence the long list of arts that administer On the other hand, when a woman, 
to vanity and folly, the countless train of the plainness of whose features perhaps 
glittering accomplishments, and the prevented our noticing her at first, is 
scanty catalogue of truly valuable ac- found, upon near acquaintance, to be 
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quirements, which compose, for the most 
part, the modern system of fashionable 
female education. 
two sexes by mutually endeavouring to 
please, mutually spoil each other. The 
women, from the above, and similar rea- 
sons, having unha 5) tgp a 
notion, that we prefer uty to every 
thing else, bestow all their care on the 
adornment of their persons; and we 
secing all their assiduity directed to this 
point, too often endeavour to pay our 
court to them, by extravagant commen- 
dations, which serve only to confirm 
them in their error. Yet so far is beauty 
from being in our eyes an excuse for the 
want of acultivated mind, that the women 
who are biessad with it, have in reality, 
e much harder task to perform, than 
those of their sex who are oot so distin- 
guished. In the first transport of admi- 
ration which they are sure to inspire, we 
fondly attribute to them, as before ob- 
served, every other quality that can make 
a female amiable. But however blinded 
_ we may be fora time, we soon look for 
the confirmation of our prepossegsions 10 
their favor; the stronger these have been, 
the greater is our disappointment at find- 
ing ourselves mistaken. Even our self- 
love here takes part against them; we 
fee] ashamed of having suffered ourselves 
to be caught, like children, by mere out- 
side, and perhaps even fall into the con- 
trary extreme. Could “the statue that 
enchants the world,” could the Venus 
de Medicis, at the prayer of some new 
Pygmalion, become suddenly animated, 
how disappointed would he be, if she 
were not endowed with a soul, answera- 
ble to the inimitable perfection of her 
heavenly form? How would he accuse 


of the more solid and valuable 
rfections of the mind, the pleasure we 


Thus it is that the feel at being so agreeably undeceived, 


makes her appear to still greater advan- 
tage: and as the mind a ge wheo 
left to itself, is naturally an enemy to all 
injustice, we, even unknown to ourselves, 
striveto repair the wrong we have in- 
voluntarily done ber, by a double portioa 
of attention and ads 

If these observations be founded ia 
truth, you will be able to form a tolerable 
judgment of the respective values, which 

uty and understanding in your sex 
have in the eyes of ours. You will see 
that, though a woman with a cultivated 
mind, may justly hope to please, even 
without any superior advantages of per- 
son, the loveliest creature that ever came 
from the hand of ber Creator, can hope 
only for a transitory empire, uoless she 
unite with her beauty, the more durable 
charm of intellectual excellence. 

The favored child of nature, who 
combines in herself their united perfec- 
tions, may be justly considered as the 
master-piece of creation, as the most per- 
fect image of the divinity bere below. 
Man, the proud lerd of the creation, 
bows willingly his haughty neck beneath 
her gentle rule. Exalted, tender, bene- 
ficent is the love that she inspires, un- 
alterable as the eternal decrees of heaven, 
and pure as the vestal fire. Even Time 
himself shall respect the all-powerful 
magic of her beauty. Her charms may 
fade, but they shall never wither; and 
memory still, in the evening of life, hang- 
ing with fond affection over the blanched 
rose, shall view, through the veil of Jap- 
sed years, the tender bud, the dawning 
promise of whose beauties once blushed 


the gods of hearing his prayer only by before the beams of the morning sua. | 
halves, and beg them, if they could do remain, 


DO more, to re-convert her to her native 
Thug it is with a fine woman, 


stone ! 
whose only accomplishment is external 


- 


Dear Madan, &c. &c. 
H. E. L. 
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ANIMAL SAGACITY. 
From the London Sporting Magazine, July 1817. 


CANINE PATHOLOGY. 


= [E we separate attachment from 
fidelity in dogs, how many pleasing 


and affecting instances might be men- 


BY DELABERE BLAINE, VETERINARY SURGEON.” 


away for an hour or two, and then re- 
turned to look for tris mother.— Having 
found her dead body, he laid himself 


tioned to prove the genuine warmth of down by her, and was found in that situ- 


their regard !—Many dogs have an uni- 
versal philanthropy, if I may so express 
it—a general attachment to all mankind: 
others are not indiscriminately friendly 
to every one; but such, almost invaria- 
bly, make it up by a more ardent regard 
where they do love. Where is the 
parent, wife, or lover, whose affection 
could be more durable than that of the 
tailor’s dog, in the anecdote justrelated ? 

“Their extraordinary attachment to 
mankind may perhaps be, in some meas- 

ure, an inherent quality; and although 
# is certainly much improved and per- 
fected, yet it may not be altogether de- 
pendent on cultivation; for we have 
failed to excite it in an equal degree in 
the other branches of the brute creation. 
In other domesticated animals, it is also 
a sentiment principally dependeot on 
self-preservation—an attachment for 
protection and food; but in dogs it is 
wholly distinct. A servant shall regularly 
feed a dog, who will assuredly be grate- 
ful and attached ; but the degree of his 
attachment for the servant, and that for 
his master, who perhaps never feeds him, 
shall bear no proportion; that to his 
master will be infinitely superior. 

“ This regard for particular persons is 
so great, that it frequently interferes with, 
and, now and then, totally overcomes 
their instinctive care for their young.— 
Here the moral principle is at war with 
the instinctive; which is an additional 
proof of the height of their intellect. 

“JT have several times seen them, 
even while suckling their puppies, so 
unhappy at thedeprivation of the society 
of their owners, that it seemed to be 
with difficulty that they forced themselves 
to perform the office of mothers. 

“Two spaniels, mother and son, were 
selfhunting, in Mr. Drake’s woods, near 

Amersham, Bucks. The gamekeeper 
shot the mother ; the son, frightened, ran 
a 


® Continued from page 413, 


ation the next day by his master, who 
took him home, together with the body 
ofthe mother. Six weeks did this affec- 
tionate creature refuse all consolation, 
and almost all nutriment. He became 
at length convulsed, and died of grief. 

“A fox-hound, in the middle of the 
chase, was taken in labour. Arrdor for the 
pursuit, united to attachment for her pro- 
geny, induced her to snatch it up in her 
mouth and follow her companions, with 
whom she soon came up ; and in this situ- 
ation continued the whole of the chase. 

“‘T have also seen many instances of 
dogs voluntarily undertaking the office 
of nurse to others, who have been sick. 
When we consider the warmth of their 
feelings, and the tenderness of their re- 
gard, this is not to be wondered at, if it 
happens among those bahituated to each 
other ; but [have not unfrequently ob- 
served a dog take upon himself the office 
of nurse to a_ sick one, to whom he has 
been a total stranger. Were I to relate 
all the pleasing instances of this kind I 
have seen, I should be supposed to ex- 
ceed the bounds of truth. 

“One very particular case occurs to 


my recollection, where a large dog, of . 


mastiff breed, hardly full grown, attached 
himyelf to a very small spaniel ill with a 
distemper, from which the large dog 
was himself but newly recovered. He 
commenced this attention to the spanicl 
the moment he saw it, and for several 
weeks, continued it unremittingly, lick- 
ing him clean, following bim every 
where, and carefully protecting him from 
harm. When the large dog was fed, he 
has been seen to save a portion, and to 
solicit the little one toeat it; and, in one 
instance, he was observed to select a 
favourite morsel, and carry it to the ken- 
nel where the sick animal lay. When 
the little dog was, from illness, unable to 
move, the large one uged to sit at the 
door of bis kennel, where he would re- 
tain for hours, guarding him from in- 
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tecruption.—Here was no instinct, no Man is placed at the head of the ani- 
interest ; it was wholly the action of the mal creation, and is destined to govern 
best ep of the mind.” those whose bodily powers are infinitely 
“Tn the human species, gratitude has greater than his own: it was necessary, 
ever been considered as one of the high- thorefore, that he should draw the means 
est virtues, (Can it ever be practised in of subjecting them from the sources of 
a more perfect manner, or exhibited in a his mind. Hence in him, zntellect is in- 
more interesting point of view, than by finitely superior; while, to the animals 
these admirable animals. A benefit is below him, it is given in differeat por- 
never forgotten by the majority of them; tions, according to their wants, tbeir 
but, for injuries, they have the shortest habits, and their uses; but Nature, eves 
memory of any living creature, To se- provident to her childreo, has given te 
lect instances of the gratitude of dogs all animals another mental principle, to 
would seem. almost invidious, Every make up for the deficiency of the rea-oo- 
person must have been an eye-witness to ing faculty. This priaciple ts called za 
many facts of this kind; but my oppor- stinct, which is weak in man, but strong 
tunities of seeing different dogs have in animals. It is a pruservative princ- 
presented me with varied occasions, ple, and hence is stronger ia those m 
where this noble passion has been prac- whom the rational principle is weak ; 
tised in its fullest extent. and, as tending purely to the preserva- 
““ A large setter, ill with a distem- tion and propagation of the animal, it ia, 
per, had been most tenderly nursed by a in an operative point of view, More pow. 
lady for three weeks.—At length he be- erful than the rational principle ; butitis, 
came so ill as to be placed on a bed, at the same time, tnfiuitely more confin- 
where he remained three days, in a dy- ed, and but little varied in its operation. 
Ing situation. After a short absence, the It developes itself in all animals at the 
lady, on re-entering the room, observed very moment of their birth. ‘he. young 
biin to fix his eyes attentively on her, and chick is no sooner batched, than it runs 
muke an effort to crawl across the bed about and selects its food with dexterity 
towards her; this he accomplished, evi- and discrimination, though it be mixed 
dently for the purpose of licking her with much extraneous matter. 
hands; which having done, he expired “ Instinct being given to animals ia 
without a groan. Iam convinced that the place of reason, and answering every 
the animal was sensible of his approach- purpose of existence, it was a superadd- 
Ing dissolution, and that this was a last ed bounty of Providence to give any 
forcible effort to express his gratitude for portion of the reasoning faculty. This 
the care taken of him. additional boon being given in different 
“‘ Having, I hope, paid a just, and proportions, some particular purpose 
only a just, tribute to the bravery, fide- was to be answered by the unequal dis- 
lity, attachment, and gratitude of dogs, tribution. ‘This purpose probably was, 
I would draw the reader’s attention to a that such animals as had the intellectual 
still wider field; and when I propose to powers strong, should be placed more 
consider the vaned intelligence of the immediately about man; enabling him 
animal, T present him and myself with thereby to profit, as well by their meatal 
an inexhaustible fund of pleasing re- qualities, as by their personal properties. 
search. No one who does not pay a “Of all these domesticated sabjects, 
marked attention to dogs, can possibly the dog possesses by far the greatest por- 
be aware to what an extent their mental tion of intellect ; the instances of his sa- 
intellect can attain. If I can prove that gacity being as obvious as they are ¥ari- 
they reason on past events, draw pro~ ed and numerous. | 
bab'e conclusions from present,andseem = “* A native of Germany, fond of trav- 
to foresee those likely to occur in future, elling, was pursuing bis course throuzh 
I establish such a plenitude of the rea- Holland, accompanied by a large dog. 
soning faculty in them, as must raise them Walking, one evening, oo a high bank 
high ia the scale of animated existence. which {urmed one side of a dike, or ca- 
a . , 


« 
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pal, so common in that country, his foot 
slipped, and he was precipitated into the 
water; and, being unable to swim, he 
soon became senseless, When he recov- 
ered his recollection, he found himself 
In a cottage, on the contrary side of the 
dike to that from which he fell, surround- 
ed by peasants, who had been using the 
means so generally practised in that 
country for the recovery of drowned 
persons. The account given by the 
‘eee was, that one of them, returning 

ome from his labour, observed, at acon- 
siderabfe distance, a large dog in the wa- 
ter, swimming and dragging, and some- 
times pushing, something that he seemed 
to have great difficulty in supporting ; 
but which he at length succeeded in get- 
ting into a small creek on the opposite 
side to that on which the men were. 

‘© When the animal bad pulled what 
he had hitherto supported as far out of 
the water aa he was able, the peasant 
dizcovered that it was the body of a man. 
The dog, having shaken himself, began 
industriously to lick the hands and tace 
of his master, while the mao hastened a- 
cross; aod, having obtained assistance, 
the body. was conveyed to a neighbour- 
ing house, where the resuscitating means 
used 300 restored him to sense and 
recoilection.x—Two very considerable 
bruises, with the marks of teeth, appear- 
ed, one on his shoulder, the other at the 
root of the poll of the head; whence it 
was presuined that the faithtul beast first 
seized his master by the shoulder, and 
bis sagucity had prompted him to let go 
this hold, and shite it to the nape of the 
neck, by which he bad been enabled to 
support the head out of the water. It 
was in this manner that the peasant ob- 
served the dog making bis way along the 
dike, which it appeared he had done for 
a distance of nearly a quarter of a mile. 
It is, therefore, probable that this gentle- 
man owed his lite as much to the suga- 
city as to the fidelity of his dog.—] 
should, in justice to the liberality of this 
gentleman, who himself related the cir- 
cumstances to me, state that, wherever he 
afterwards boarded, he always volunta- 
tily gave half as much for the support of 
his dog as he agreed to give for himself, 
thereby ensuring care aud kindness for 
bis preserver. 


“In relating the following, EF shall 
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possibly stagger the faith of some.—I 
shall only remark, that I would not will- 
ingly trespass the bounds of truth: the 
facts were detailed to me by several per- 
sons of veracity, who professed to have 
been eye-witnesses of them; and all the 
circumstances appeared to be well known 
ia the neighbourhood. » 

‘A butcher and cattle dealer, who re- 
sided about nine miles from the town of 
Alston, in Cumberland, bought a dog of 
a drover.—This butcher was accustom- 
ed to purchase sheep und kine in the vi- 
cinity, which, when fattened, he drove to 
Alston market, and sold. In these ex- 
cursions he was frequently astonished at 
the peculiar sagacily of his dog, and at 
the more than common readiness and 
Gexterity with which he managed the 


cattle; tll at length he troubled himself 


little about the matter, but, riding care- 
lessly along, used to amuse himself with 
observing how adroitly the dog acquit- 
ted himself of his charge. At last, so 
convinced was he of his sagacity as well 
as fidelity, that he wagered that he would 
entrust him with so many sheep and so 
many oxen, to drive alotre and unattend- 
ed to Alston market. It was stipulated 
that no person should be within sight or 
hearing, who had the least control over 
the dog; nor was any spectator to inter- 
fere, or be within five hundred yards.— 
On tral, this extraordinary animal pro- 
ceeded with: his business in the most 
steady and dextrous manner; and al- 
though he had frequently to drive Ins 
eharge through other herds who were 
grazing, yet he never lost one, but, con- 
ducting them into the very yard to which 
he was used to drive them when with 
his master, he significantly delivered 
them up to the person appointed to re- 
ceive them, by barking at his door — 
What more particularly marked the dog's 
sugacity was, that, wheo the path the 
herd travelled lay throngh a spot where 
others were grazing, he would run for- 
ward, stop his own drove, and then, dnv- 
ing the others away, collect his scattered 
charge, and proceed. He was sevcral 
times afterwards thus sent alone, for the 
amusement of the curious, or the conve- 
nience of his master, and always acquit- 
ted himself in the same adrott and intelli- 
geat mn@ner. The story reaching the ears 
of a gentleman travelhng m that neigh- 
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bourhood, he bought the dog for a con- of Milan, who has been taught by bis 
siderable suin of money. master, an Italian, to perform all sorts of 

“ Extraordinary as the circumstances curious tricks, and in truth, does great 
are, | have no doubt whatever as to the credit to his instructions. The writer of 
perfect correctness of the statement. . I the biographical account of this celebrat- 
resided for a twelvemonth within a few ed quadruped, sold at the entrance of the 
miles of the spot, and, as I before ob- place of exhibition, says: “While we 
served, the@hole appeared fresh in eve- were writing this history we hoped that 
ry one’s recollection. the account of Munito’s talents would 

«© J remember watching a shepherd’s stimulate the ambition of indolent chil- 
boy in Scotland, who was sitting on the dren.” Accordingly there are but few 
bank of a wide but shallow stream. A parents but take their children to admire 


sheep had strayed to a considerable dis- 
tance on the other side of the water; the 
boy, calling to his dog, ordered him to 
fetch that sheep back, but to do it gently, 
for she was heavy in lamb. I do not af- 
fect to say that the dog understood the 
reason for which he was commanded to 
perform this office in a more gentle man- 
ner than usual; but that he did under- 
stand he was todo it gently was very 
evident, for he immediately march. 
through the water, came gently up 
to the side of the sheep, turned her to- 
wards the rest, and then both dog and 
sheep walked quietly side by side back 
to the flock.—I was scarcely ever more 
pleased at a trifling incident in rural 
scenery than this.” 


From the New Monthly Magazine, Nov. 1817. 

A Mr. Munito, an actor, is at this 
moment engaging in no small degree the 
attention of the Parisians. The house 
where he exhibits is frequently too small, 
and it requires considerable patience to 
wait till you can be admitted to admire 


this model of cleverness, who is become 
so general a topic of conversation 
throughout all Paris, that a person would 
be thought very meanly of who had not 
seen him, and could not describe his 
wonderful performances. He writes and 
cyphers like the most expert master. «Set 
him a sum for example upon a slate—be 
places himself gravely before it, considers 
for a few minutes, then seeks all the fi- 
gures that form the answer, out of seve- 
ral setg that lie scattered upon the floor, 
without receiving the shghtest percepti- 
ble sign from his master, He writes 
quite orthographically. A word is men- 
tioned and he immediately seeks out all 
the letters that compose it. Ask him for 
ten or twelve cards and he will instantly 
pick them out from among a complete 
pack.—Munito not only exhibits in pab- 
lic every evening at the rate of 3 francs 
for each spectator, but is invited to per- 
form before private companies, by which 
he is well paid. In short, this learned 
quadruped acquires riches and renown 
—though strictly speaking the latter on- 


his talents. ‘This M. Munito is a dog, a ‘fy, as the former fall to the share of his 


kind of poodle, from the neighbourhood 


master. 


From the Gentleman's Magazine. 


OSMAN: A TURKISH TALE. 


N noticing this new work, we shall be- 

gin with the Introductory Stanza, as 

affording a fair specimen of the author's 
poetical talents : 


<°Tis eve-—and o’er famed Helles’ winding 


ray 
Fast sheds the Delphic god bis parting ray ;--- 
Tinged with the last receding gleams of light, 


In radiant splendour glows each pine-capt 
heights 


A fainter tint his feebler beams bestow ; 

Till dropp’d at last on ocean’s reddeniag 
breast, 

He sinks in glory to his nightly rest. — 

Greece, it was thas thy car of mental light 


Sank to the sable shades of endless night. 
Again thatsun will glad the merrow’s sky— 


Again his beam will gild the vaalt on bigh— 
But ne'er shall Science, bursting from ber 


tomb 
Pierce the dark woof of Ignorance’s gloom— 


And sinking slow, on Gargara’s dizzy brow,* Oh! ne’er again shall Genias’ vivid ray 


eu Gargara is the lofticat of the Idan chgin 
roountains.” See Clarke. 


of Chase ati dim mists and gild the glowing 
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Diffuse its radiance, brightly from afar, 

*Tis but to dress in more appalling dye 

The sable clouds that veil the nether sky. 

Soon comes grey twilight on---the freshening 
e 


reez 
Wafts the rich fragrance of the Orange trees; 
And every passing zephyr on his wings 
A thousand varied odoars sweetly brings. 
Aad now night gently waves her pinions grey, 
And al! is hush’d—save where the ocean spray 
Foams on the shore—or where some light 


uitar 
Hails the mild beam of Hesper’s Westering 
star. 


** Oft let me rove at eve along this shore, 


Where, Greece, thy wisest-—bravest--roved 
before ; 


Or, seated on some parted hero’s mound, 
Weepo’er the fetters of this far-famed ground ; 
Thiok o’er the glories of its days gone by, 
And pay the tribate of a classic sigh. 

“Who can forget, that in this mouldering grave 
Rest the cold ashes of the Pythian brave ?” 


Pursuing the idea in the Introduction 
to Canto [ I. the Poet adds, 


“ peu aches but oh! how lovely in thy 
a 
How fair as scenes, though turban’d lords en- 
* thral 


Where'er we turn, the feasting eye surveys 
Scenes that defy the tongue of human praise. 
Mountains above--rocks, sands, and waves be- 


ow ; 
Vales, ares and plains, in wildest beauty 
glow 


The moss-grown turret, 
ane 

Yo sacred fragments strew the classic plains 

And tell, though now decay’d and dimly seen, 

That sre the shrine, the home of gods, Aath 


en! 
Bat they have vanish’d—at the rifled shrine 
Pours forth in floods no more the hallow’d wine, 
But there the baleful night-weeds widely 


spread, 
And the sad nettle waves her trembling head. 
The dome of sculptured beauty echocs now 
No Pwans’ choral hymp—-no watrior’s vow. 
There all is sitence---save the nightly shriek 
Of the lone bird of evening’s * tuneless bcak.’ 
The living statue, and the breathing bust, 
Moulder alike into neglected dust. 
Ob! who can marvel if the classic tear 
Bedew each rude and shapcles fragment here ? 
Who but mast inourn o’er this polluted scene ? 
Who but ts Weep o’er what the past bath 

een 


and the mouldering 


t“ In the seanty list of those who have done honour 
to Modern Greece, the names of Psalida and Coray.of 
Riga, and of Canzani, claim a distinguished place 
They are, if I may be allowed the ex pression, the scin- 
tiller that flash along the gloom, or perhaps the few 
faint embers which stil! survive, to tell us where the 
Game of glory and of suicuse was bbudied.”’ 


e 


Osman. 


* All isthe vight’s—and if perchance one start 
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The Tale itself is short and very tra- 
gical ; and in some parts the reader will 
perceive lines that will remind him of 
having read Lord Byron. The Hero 
and Heroine are thus described : 


** Osman his name---bis aged sire bad stood 
First in the field when Wi ran with 
blood--- 


Twas he the rallying Horsetail first unfurl’d, 
And from his throne the rebel traitor burl’d ;--- 
And now, when time his hoary hue had shed 

O’er his blanch’d beard-—and silver’d o’er his 


e 
He sought, retiring from life’s busy stage, 
His native vales, in peace te end his age-— 
Such was old Assad.—--Oft to Hassan’s dome 
Whilst yet bis youth was in its earliest bloom. 
Young Osman came--at first, as children may, 
To seek some sharer in their sportive play ; 
But soon the star that beam’d from Leila's eye 
Awoke his soul to livelier ecstacy ; 
And oft when cares ran high woald he repair 


To her, to meet that rest he could not find else- 
where. 


‘¢ Hig pear was form’d in Virtue's fairest 

mou 

No dross was temper’d with its purest gold; 4 

Unsallied from the hand that gave it birth, « 

Scarce caught his soul one stain of viler earth.- 

His was oe heart, which, form'’d in Natare’s 
pride 

Laugh’d with the gay, and sigh’d with those 
that sigh’d; ‘ 

Though love still bade his youthfol pulse beat 


Flush’d oe bis cheek, or glitter’d in his eye; 
Yet never shrank he from the battle fire,--- 
Keen was his blade, and dreaded was his ire. 
His name wes fear'd on every hostile shore, 


Blese’d by his own, what wouldst thou, Chris- 
tian, more ? 


** * Achaia’s plains with loveliest nymphs a- 


-* And radish the sweetest dark-eyed maids arc 


found : 
8o sang the Teian Bard of old :---his strain 


Might wake once more--his reed be heard a 


gain, 
Could his dim eve in rapture scan the grace 


That beam’d and thrill’d the soul from Leila’s 


ace. 
She was as fair and lovely as the ray 
That gilds the rain-clouds of an A pril day ; 
Yet pure and spotless as the limpid wave 
That, glittcring, sparkles in the mountain cave. 
Tt was as though some Hontri, kindly given, 


To teach and smooth the arduous path te 
heaven, 

Had come from high---to prove how sweet the 
kiss 


$s 
That waits the Moslem in the bowers of bliss." 


Osman, who 


** Oft had long’d to roam o’er climes un- 
known,” 


te 
* Widfn was the usurped capital of the celubrated 
Ogiou. 
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at length accomplishes his intention : 


“ sg teh another wood his destined 
ride-— 
Anether’s hand the virgin zone untied. 


Selim-—(for this the happier suitor’s name)—- 
Was pale laa be iad tall and noble 
e e 


m 
But all was f: 
But ill coul 


within ;~—-bis rancorous heart 
y the enamoar’d lover's part.” 


- Theresult of the story is, that the n- 
vals kill each other—and the unhappy 
lady expires on hearing the dismal event, 
and beholding the bleeding corpse of Os- 
man. 

“ Beneath an aged cypress’ gloomy shade 
Sleeps Osman-—dust to dust now stilly laid ; 
And o’er his narrow chamber frowns alone 
‘That nearly perished—-one sepulchral stone. 
In vain the balefal weeds around it twine 
Their lawless tendrils--Osman, still ’tis 


thine :-- 
Full peaceful sleep the ashes of the brave-— 


‘ The fragrant dust betrays the good man’s 
grave. * : 


* * This isa celebrated Driental preverb.” 


The Chamber of Love. 
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« But he-—his rival’s cold detested clay 
Shall prove the meal of many a bird of prey: 
No friend hath he to sorrow o’er his bier, 

Or o’er bis relics shed the pious tear: 
No: where he fell---unbonour’d—spura'’d-—- 


he lies—- . 
Deprived of e’en the humblest obseqates ;— 


And every tongue that fear’d him whils alive, 

Now seems how far to curse his name to 
MriVe.c<- 

<< Leila !---thy tomb ts fair-—no storied stowe 


Records thy fate---too well—-ton surely 
known :-— 
Bat there, if fame says true, the blushing rose, 


And every gentle plant eternal blows. 

Beneath-—thy virgin dust for aye is laid, 

Peace to thy gentle—-meek—--and hejy 
sh 


e.— 
Here oral eve shall Helles’ maids be foand— 
Here shall the sad Wulwulleh + oft resound ; 
And the lone Bulbul f{ oft shall linger bere, 
Where bloom the earliest flow’rets of tre 


ear 3--- 
And thy cold ashes oft shall claim the sigh 
Of the lone pilgrim as he loitereth by.” 


¢ Wulwulleh is the death-cong of Tarkey ; eamuulsr 
to the Coronach of the Highlands. { Nightingale 


Prem the Likerary Gazette. 
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Anglet, | April, 1817. 
THE CHAMBER OF LOVE. 


Illo non juvenis poterit de funere quisquam, 
Lusaina, non virgo, sicca referre domum. 
Tis. Evse. I. 
No youth shall leave unmoved this moarnful urn, 
No tender maid with unwet eyes return 


VY BXHERE are nations, as there are wo- 

men, for whom one conceives a 
passion, before one is conscious of the 
motives which lead to the predilection 
which one has for them; this kind of in- 
voluntary sentiment is excited among the 
Basques: one loves them, before one 
knows them; when among them, one fan- 
cies one’s self in a little new world ; 
which one remembers often tohavedreamt 
of; these shepherds descending from the 
mountains with the pipe in their hands ; 
these young women whose walk is 30 
litht and graceful, whose hair is so black, 
whose eyes are so brilliant; this active 
aod cheerful population, with which the 
country is as it were enamelled ; every 
thing here charms the eyes and interests 
the heart; I must however say that my 
amiable guide negleets nothing to heigh- 
ten the charm under the influence of which 
A sce this delightful country. He shews 


it me with all the address, all the coquet- 
ry of an owner of the estate, who tskes 
care, when he leads you about his gar- 
dens, to surprise you with some point of 
view ; the sudden appearance of a cas- 
cade, or the most favourable aspect of 
some edifice. 

I have accepted with as much pleasure 
as he has offered it, an tvitation to his 
house at Monguere, and in our excur- 
sions which he alone has directed, I bave 
had no other care than that of seeing and 
describing, assisted for the most part by 
his eyes, and his judgment. 

When we had reached the heights 
which surrounded and command Agnoa, 
the first French commune on the s:de of 
Spain, M. Destére made me observe, that 
by carrying the eye as far as it can reach 
to the North, the West, and the East, we 
took in a space which contains the La- 
bour, the most important of the three 
Bazque Cantons, and that in which the 
primitive features of this ancient race of 
men, s2em to have been preserved in the 
greatest purity. ; 

This extent~of country would suffice 
for a much more considerable number of 
Communes; but a more numerous pop- 
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alation could not be maintained, without 
Putting a much greater quantity of land 


into cultivation; which would require 


Only an advance of capital ; for no where 
has all, that was good in the theories of 
Virgil and Columella, besd better pre 
served in practice: this practice is, to say 
the truth, but a routine ; but this routine 
is not the same as that of the other French 
peasantry, who were for so many ages 
attached to the soil. The ancient and 
secret genius which directs agriculture 
among the Basques, may easily be reveal- 
ed to them oue day, and receive light 
from the modern genius of the Arthur 
“Youngs and the Fellenborgs. 

Tf from the heights of Agnoa, you 
Yook towards the left along the shores of 
the ocean from the Bidassoa to Bayonne, 
you see successively the little towns o 
Ourrouque,Ciboure,Saint-Jean-de- Lutz, 
Guetari, Bidart, Biarritz, and Anglet ; 
names now without honour, but which 
were not always without glory. 

Here were born, and formed those sea 
wolves (loups de mer ) those intrepid ma- 
riners, who, in times long preceding the 
establishment of the English marine, and 
the existence of Holland, pursued and 
struck (he whales with their harpoons in 
the highest latitudes of the northern Seas, 
Many presumptions,not to say the strong- 
est proofs, authorise the idea, that the 
Basques were the first Europeans whosaw 
and reached Newfoundland; the Basque 
nameof Macaillaona, which the fishermen 
of all countries give to the dry and salted 
cod,confirms this opinion. There is another 
more honourabie to this little nation, and 
less generally adopted, which would de- 
serve a strict examination, in -which I 
have fleither time nor means to engage. 
Robertson, in the notes to his history of 
America, examines whether it be true, 
that Christopher Coluubus, (when navi- 
gating with Basque mariners the North- 
ern Seas, long before his great idea, and 
his great discovery of anew world) heard 
the recital of a Biscuyan, whom a tempest 

had driven onthatsamecontinent,to which 
Columbus afterwards directed his course, 
by the aid of his geniusand of the compass. 
* After reading this dissertation (added 
M. Destére) one may, without being a 
Basque as I am, be convinced, if not of 
the truth, of the probability of the fact ; 
‘3L = Arsengun. Vol. 2. 
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and independently of historical tradition, 
is not this conjecture much more natural 
than that which is solely founded on the 
genius of Columbus, enlightened by the- 
ories of the heavens and of the earth, 
which were so ill understood in that age?” 

“ A conjecture of my own,” continued 
he, ‘is, that the archives of Ciboure, of 
Saint-Jean-de- Lutz, and of many Com- 
munes of the Spanish Basques, on the 
same coasts, probably contain many un- 
known narratives of that grand epoch, 
which changed the face gf the globe, and 
which a careful examination of these same 
archives would make known to ri ; this 
labour would require men profoundly 
versed in geography, astronomy, and 
partieularly in history, and could not be 
performed by any but literati of the 
country ; for (whether the annals to be 
consulted were written in French or 
Spanish) it is in the nature of the Basques 
to carry the spirit of their own language 
into all those which they speak or write.” 

** Saint-Jean-de-Lutz was, three 
centuries ago, a rich commercial aod 
populous town, the environs of which 
were covered with pretty country houses. 
For these hundred years, the prosperity 
of England and Holland has been fatal 
to its trade, excluding it frontevery sea.* *, 

Biarritz, as T mentioned when I was 
speaking of the environs of Bayonne, Is 
famous for its sea bathing; itis a charm- 
ing sight on certain days, to see caravans 
of Cucolits arrive from all quarters, in 
which the fair traveliers are covered with 
long gauze veils, which protect them and 
their horses from the gnats, which are 
continually buzzing about them. 

The pleasure of sea bathing at Biarritz, 
is taken in cavities in the rocks, which 
arecalled Buths of Love. No where is 
the. terrible gulph of Guscony agitated py 
more frequent tempests: the retrograde 
movement of the waves broken by the 
ebb has often carried away the young 
women while bathing; ininediately 
young and vigorous swinn ers have 
hastened to their aid; but alniost always 
without success. The danger 13 great ; 
the examples are well known; every 
mother relates to her daughter the a tece 
dote which Tam going to recite; they 
listen, they weep, and they return to the 
Baths of Love. 
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Towards the end of the 17th century direct their steps towards the sea-shore, 
there lived at the sandy village of Anglet, How smiling and lovely in their eyes are 
the young Saubade, the only child of a the arid downs on which they wander, 
richshepherd of the Labour, and Laorens, retiring from some scattered habitations 
@ young fisherman, who was an sae whence they may still be discovered ! 
the former, when hardly more than a Some tufts of ash dispersed here and 
child, was already quoted as a model of there, again conceal them as they walk, 
that native beauty, the charm of which and soon a rapid descent leads them to 
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especially depends on the elegance of the 
form, the vivacity of the features, and the 
expression of the eyes ; the latter at the 
age of twenty, in a country where 
strength united witb grace is a character- 
istic of the male%ex, bad no rival among 
the Basque youth, of whom he was the 
boast and the model. When he appear- 
ed at the furandole or at tennis, dressed 
in a little red waistcoat, with espadrilles* 
on his feet, wearing on his head the de- 
licous berret, all eyes were turned on him, 


the beach. On the right, the downs ex- 
tending to a great distance, offer neither 
shelter nor refuge: on the left, a peaked 
rock formed an arch, the extremity of 
which bent over the waves, and in whose 
centre there was a vast and deep grotto. 

Had chance conducted to this savage 
place a cool observer, or even an enthu- 
siastic, he would have been struck only 
with the grandeur of the objects pre- 
sented to his view. This half-circus, of 
which the sea appears to be the stage; 


and left him but to seek Saubade. The this amphitheatre, whence Neptune 
love with which they were inflamed for seems to have designed to give to mas 
each other was secret tonobody. People the spectacle of the vast ocean which 
had not learned, but divined it ; they were bathes the two hemispheres, would have 
sure that they loved, because it seemed alone arrested his attention. Our young 
necessary that they should love, One lovers embellish this frightful solitude 
erson alone did not see this necessity ; with all the illusions in which their souls 
it was the father of the young woman; are drowned ; these gloomy rocks are 
he was rich in flocks; Laorens was enlightened by the fires with which they 
without fortune, and this circumstance burn: this formidable ocean which roars 
raised an insurmountable barrier between ata distance is a barrier which love has 
the two lovers. : raised between them and the rest of the 
They had passed a year in the torments world: these layers of fine sand, these 
of a passion, the violence of which was beaps of broken shells which extend in 
only increased by the obstacles it met beds, which rise in seats, invite Saubede 
with; unable to indulge in the hope of and Laorens to the charms of a repose, 
happiness, they vowed to be true toeach which is soon intoxicated with all the 
other tilldeath; a single day acquitted dreams of love. 
their promise. Ia this oblivion of the universe, in this 
The father of Saubade was gone from sgitation of a sentiment, which reveals to 
home one morning, for theannual enume- them an existence beyond nature, they 
ration of his flocks, on the other side of have not seen the clouds gathering to- 
the mountains, where he was accustomed gether, they have not beard the winds 
to assemble his shepherds. He had howl over the waves, and drive them up- 
scarcely disappeared behind the bill, at on the beach beyond the limits where 
the foot of which his house was situated, they daily stop. The voice of the thun- 
when the charming couple met together, der in yain waros them of the impend- 
at the rising of the most deceitful dawn, ing danger. Laorens has trembled for 
under a kind of arbour covered with his beloved, but Saubade entirely givea 
vines, at the extremity of the habitation. up to this life of love, which she is to en- 
This asylum could conceal them joy but a moment, suffers no other sent- 
but for a moment from the eyes that ment to approach her heart; she has 
watched them; this moment escaped pressed her lover to her bosom and fear 
them; the sun already illumined the will henceforth be a stranger to her, 
fields ; they retire from the viHage, and Mean time, the waves rise and roll fu- 
~® Shoes made of cord offaw bewp, fastened riously even to tha entrance of the grotto 
with coloured ribbons. which serves them asangsylum. “O my 
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beloved !” cries Laorens, (carrying her 
to an interior angle of the rock where the 
water could not yet reach her,) “death 
surrounds thee: the tempest redoubles ; 
all hope is lost.” “I never have formed 
but one wish,” replied the tender maid, 
with an angelic smile, “ that is, to live 
and die with Laorens; to-morrow this 
hope would have been snatched from 
me; to-day I am thine, and thine for 
ever. Laorens had swum to the 
entrance of the grotto, to see if it were 
still possible to pass through the waves. 
All is overflowed ; every where the sea, 
the terrible sea, yawns in abysses, or 
rises in mountains; the waves pursue 
him and violently throw bim back into 
the hollow of the rock, which they fill up 
to the height of the point where his fair 
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mistress still braves them; she presents 
her hand to Laorens to draw him up to 
her, presses him in her arms, and embraces 
him with all her courage. “ Seest thou,” 
said she, “that enormous wave which 
advances roaring?—it is death.” She 
speaks; their arms entwine, their mouths 
upite, and ‘the sea has devoured his 
double prey. 

Long beaten by the waves, which 
could not part them; Saubade and 
Laorens were thrown lifeless near this 
rock, which had been to them at oncea 
temple and a tomb. 

From that time this grotto, consecrated 
by the memory of this fatal event, receiv- 
ed the name which it still bears of Tux 
Cuamene or Love, 


From the Monthly Review, Sept. 1827. 


MODERN GREECE. 


4 he IS is certainly an elegant produc- 
tion ; bearing the stamp of scholar- 
ship, and inspired by very considerable 
tical genius. Among the numerous 
Fenglish tributes to Modern Greece, only 
a few have higher claims than the pre- 
sent; and not one composition of the 
kind is more uniformly classical and cor- 
rect, Were we to assign to it “a local 
habitation,” if not “a name,” among the 
myriads who at present people the * city 
of Literature,” we should say that it 
dwelt very near the mansions of Messrs. 
- Smedley, Gally Knight, &c. &c. who 
have lately occupied the best apartments 
at the genteel end of Parnassus. 

An allusion to the supposed state of a 
Greek exile in America gives the author 
a good opportunity for the exhibition of 
his style and manner. Chateaubriand 
suggested the idea in his Itinerary from 
Paris to Jerusalem : 


But thou, fair world ! whose fresh ansallied charms 
Welcomed Columbus from the western wave, 
Wilt thou receive the wanderer to thine arms, 
The lost descendant of the immortal brave ? 
Amidst the wild magnificence of shades 
That o'er thy floods their twilight grandeur cast, 
In the green depth of thine untrodden glades, 
Shall he not rear his bower of peace at last? 
Yes! thou hast many a lone, majestic scene, 
Shrined in primeval woods, where despot ne'er hath 
Ddecm 


4 POEM. 


There, by some lake, whose blue expansive breast, 

Bright from afkr, an inland-ocean, gleams, 

Girt with vast solitudes, profusely drest 

In tints like those that float o’er poets’ dreams ; 

Or where some flood from pine-clad mountain pours 

its might of waters, glittering in their foam, 

Midst the rieh verdure of its wooded shores, 

The exiled Greek hath fix'd his sylvan home: 

So deeply Jone, that round the wild retreat 
Scarce have the paths been trod by Indian huntsman's 

feet. 


The forests are around him in their pride, 
The green savannas, and the mighty waves; 
And isles of flowers, bright-floating o'er the ude, 
That images the fairy worlds it laves, 
And stillness, and luxuriance—o’er his head 
The ancient cedars wave their peopled bowers, 
_ On high thé palms their graceful foliage spread, 
Cinctured with roses the magnolia towers, 
And from those green arcatics a thousaand tones 
Wake with each breeze, whose voice through Nature’s 
temple moans. 
And there, no traces left by brighter days, 
For giory lost may wake a sigh of grief, 
Some grassy mound perchance may meet his gace,. 
The lone memorial of an Indien chief. | 
There man not yet hath marked the boundless plain 
With marble records of his fame and power ; 
The forest is his everlasting fane, 
The palm his monument, the roek his tower. 
Th’ eterna] torrent, and the giant tree, 
Remind him but that they, like him, are wildly free. 
But doth the exile’s heart serenely there 
In sunshine dwell ?—Ah! whem wasexile hiest? 
When did bright scenes, clear heavens,or summer als, 
Chase from his sou! the fever of unrest? 
— There is a heart-sick weariness of mood, 
That like slow pOmge wastes the vital glow, 
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And shrines itselfin mental solitude, 

An uncomplaining and a nameless woe, 

That coldly smilcs midst pleasure’s bnghtest rey, 
As the chill glacier’s peak reflects the flush of day. 

Such grief is theirs, who, fixed on forvign shore, 

Sigh for the spirit of their native gales, 

As pines the scaman, midst the ocean’s roar, 

For the green earth, with al! its wouds and vales, 

Thus feels thy child, whose memory dwells with thee, 

Loved Greece! al] sunk and blighted as thou art: 

Though thought and step in western wilds be free, 

Yet chine arc still the day-dreams of his heart ; 

The desert spresd between, the billows foam, 
Thou, distant and in chains, art yet his spimt’s hoine ? 


We apprehend that much of imagina- 
tion prevails in the above picture of yet 
surviving Grecian patriotism: but that, 
among the depressed and degraded inha- 
bitants of Greece, enough of fire is still 
alive to justify a poet in such concep- 
tions, we are ready and happy to ac- 
knowledge. Whether a philosopher can 
build on it any hopes as to the revival of 
liberty, courage, and genius, is problem- 
atical indeed. 

The only remaining quotation which 
we can offer to our readers is the passage 
relating to Lord Elgin’s Marbles: the 
present poet being among those who 
think that these interesting remains o 
antiquity are better placed in London 
than at Athens, 

O conquering genius! that couldst thus detain 

The subtle graces, fading as they rise, 

Eternalize expression's flecting reign, 

Arrest warm life in all its energics, 

And fix them on the stone—thy glorious lot 

Might wake ambition’s envy, and create 

Pewers half divine: while nations are forgot, 

A thought,a dream of thine hath vanquished fate ! 

And when thy hand first gave its wonders birth, 
The realms that hail them now scarce claimn'd a name 

on earth. 

Wert thou some spirit of a purer sphere 

Butonce beheld, and never to return? 

No—we may hail aguin thy bright career, 

Again on earth a kindred fire shall burn ! 
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Though thy least relics, e’en in ruin, bear 
A stamp of heaven, that ne’er hath been renew'd— 
A light inherent—let not man despair : 
Still be hope ardent, patience unsubdued ; 
For still is nature fair, and thought divine, 
And art hath won a world in models pure as thie. 


Gaze on yon form, corroded and defaced— 

Yet there the germ of future giory lics! 

Their virtual grandeur could not be erased, 

It clothes them still, though veil’d from common cys. 

They once were gods and heroes—and beheld 

As the blest guardians of their native soene ; 

And hearts of warriors, sages, bards, have sweJT'd 

With awe that own’d their sovereignty of micn. 

—Ages have vanish'd since those hearts were cold, 
And still thoec shattered forms retain their godbke 

mould, 


Midst their bright kindred, from their marble throne, 
They have look’d down on thousand storms of time ; 
Surviving power, and fame, and fr.edom flown, 
They still remain’d, still tranquilly sublime ! © 
Till mortal hands the heavenly conclave marr’d. 
Th’ O}y inpian groups have sunk, and are fargot ; 
Not e’en their dust could weeping Athens guard— 
—But these were destined to a nobler lot! 
And they have borne, to light another land, 

The quenchiess ray that soon shall giomously expand. 


We earnestly hope that this sanguine 
prediction may be realized ; althouet: it 
ig, we think, tolerably clear that we shall 
The efforts of Cbhan- 
try, however, are cheering and ennobling 
to the English mind; and we have even 
heard them preferred to the truly clasi- 
cal and chaste productions of his contem- 
porary, Canova. ‘The height of Phidias 
has been lowered from the Acropolts of 
Athens to the level of the London pave- 
ment. Let us trust that, in the contem- 
plition of these unrivalled fragments in 
their present unexpected situation, some 
northern and native genius may be awak- 
ened, and give-the world another object 
to admire, although not to adore, like the 
Olympian Jupiter. 


NEW WORK ON THE MANAGEMENT OF CHILDREN. 


From La Belle Assemblee, September 1817, ; 


LETTERS TO A MOTHER, OX THE MANAGEMENT OF INFANTS AND CHILPREY. 


ee is a very useful work for the 
nursery, and for governesses for 
the very early ages of childhood—yet 
we cannot pronounce it altogether fault- 
less ; it seems to have too much of the 
rules of medical art attached to it.. Ft is, 
however, carefully written, and in many 


parts contains a plain and casy method tor 


the general treatment of children. These 
kind of works afford but little room lor 
comment or criticism: the following ex- 
tracts will speak for themselves, and 
prove this voluine worthy the attention 
of our female readers, who have the hap- 
piness of peas the honoured tle of 
mother. 
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OW MOTHERS SUCKLING THEIR OWN CHILDREN. from them with disgust, until their taste be- 


‘oines reconciled to their use, which indeed, 
“’ Besides what has been already advanced, urless they are given as a medicine, canuot be 
{to prove that a shattered constitution and justitied.’ 
early old age are the natural consequences 
to the mother not nursing her own off-pring] SMpoRTANT OBJECT OF CLOTHING. 
it may be noticed that milk fevers and broken The object of clothing is to defend vs 
breasts ure not unfrequently the least formi- from cold, and happy would it be for the ris- 
dable bad consequences of not suckling. ir- IPE Zeveration if mothers and nurses could be 
** It is anore particularly wn the higher cir- cou~inced that this may be accomplished by 
cles that mothers neglect this obvious duty, tigi warm clothing, without confining the bo- 
eno deprive themselves of so high a pane Rce- dy by bandages, or loading it with covering 
tion; but it is not contined to that class of wo- W.iguty enough for half adozen children, 
men, Too many who bear the name of wy may be well to remark that bathing 
mothers are so wedded to gaiety and dissipa- uta slavish adherence to custom can sanction 
tion, that rather thao forego other pleasures, a practice as absurd as hurttul---the ridiculous 
they will oni Sd their infants, avd permit lergth of an infant’s clothing, which in man 
them to pine for want. Surely, if such parents 1 t. by its weizht produces deformity of the 
are to be found, they must: over ss Ne artsdi= feet, and inust always be a source of consider- 
vested of bata feeling, and destitute of alle piintoe feeble child. 
every patural sensation, ‘“‘ A very great change has in these respects 
so gtow cruel is the condact of the woman taken lace Withit the lust fifty years, bat still 
whose vigour of body and freedum from dis- a revolution is required in this department of 
ease, admit of nursing, and yet either brings domestic management; and until pins (for 
up her child by hand, or commits it to the care which, by the way, it may be puticed, strings 
of a Darse, who has, or shouldihave, the caper: Cap ulmost always be substituted) and garters, 
intendence of her own, which ought to eng: oss and stays, and a long catalogue of other equal- 
une whole of her attention, and indisputably ly objectionable articles of dressare laid aside, 
has a prior claim ou her sulicitude. . medical men, as the official conservators of the 
"do many parts of ile world: hired gutses public health, must not cease to remonstrate, 
are unknown. Io China, Sever be ale or labour to enlighten the minds of those who 
rank of the parties, it is deemed d isgraceful tor alone can remedy the evil. 
a nother to fail in the discharge ot ‘so natural “YC Ease and muderate scarmth are the we 
a duty as that of rearing her own child. _ ihe zrand objects to be habitually kept in view in 
urestages of Greece aud Rowe the sume feel- clothing infants and children, and because 
Ings prevailed, and in the most harbarous na- they are disregarded, it is that we winder co 
tinus of the earth the practice of committing far from the simplicity of nature and the ol. 
infants to the care of foster pareuts is ee a vious dictates of common sense. 
of. In Greenland, among the bsquimaud, and *"\' The ase ana comfort of a child may be 
in some other northern ceuntries, so much re” consulted aud promoted by avuiding all uane- 
p oe eee vas alwuye aoe atlactiod (0 ancns eessary bandaging. Every species of swathing 
ant living on tts mother’s mitk, that formerly revents the free perfortnance of the varie 
when a suckling mother died, her habe iia faseriaus. Flexion and extension of the 
Sane enmouibed in the same grave, or cast in- joints should be quite unrestrained, and cloti- 
to We sea, ing which in any degee impedes free motion 
EXCELLENT SVY8TFEM OP MAKING A CHILD AL- and thus counteracts, by its continement, the 
WAYS LOOK STRAIGHT FORWARD. natural cfforts of a child, must be extremely 


injurious,” 
** The foot of the bed or cot in which achild ‘J! 
is laid, should be towards a window, because a REMARKS ON HORRYING THE INTELLEC- 
child vaturally turns its eyes to the light, and “p TUAL shales oline te circ 
if that be on either side, it may be the cause of . “ rematurely reveal fat, ie SO Van eros 
squintivg, or productive of weakuess in one [tion of the intellectua aculties, favors al- 
eye. ‘This observation also applies to the po- ets ae ee of OE Bacto Sabla 
sition of an nfant in the lap, for,as much as 2" eros eae at eee 0 beraie SONY ae 
ussible,tigit,fire, and every other objecthike- ‘timate ist € counexion between the ‘nind 

p as be elt De ea ie and body, that if one is over exerted. the other 
y to attract tts attention should he seen direct- : BI tte Wh h * 
ly before it; and nurses cannot be too careful ivariably suffers, ven the mind is puron 
nut tv allow the child to be amused by a per- the a # determination of blood takes 
son behind or above 1s head, when luying iu ac to the head: decane early ane 
the lap, or the cyes become forcibly and pain- ‘0 Cerrar ued exertion o otk mental 
fully turned back wards.” energies are very common causes of the worst 

J forms of dropsy of the brain; and itis common-: 
MISTAKEN SYSTEM OP OVER-PEEDING CHIL- ly observed, that the victims of this prevalent 

DREN. ‘ and fatal disorder are children eudowed with 
“Tt mut have been noticed and deplored great acuteness of intellect, and 

by every observant mother, that the praetice and eed 
of pacifying children, when cry'ng, by cram- érs of the mind. t 
ming them with food, 1 very cominun. n= on parents who wi 
stead of investizating the cause of their crying, tionof the intelectual powers, to moderate ra- 


* Childven should drink plain water or affecting train of nervous complaints which so 

Ko chil:lis natu- frequently embitter the ‘existence of those 
raily fond of wine or beer, and when these whose mental energies and acquisitions ure 
Auids are offered them they will generally ture’ greatest.” 
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The above extracts are given to con- 
vince our readers of the merit of this 
work ; but we think the author has not 
made sufficient allowance for the differ- 
ence of constitution in the mother or the 
child; his systems are rather too confin- 
ed to one general rule, where good nurses 
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and experienced mothers know that ex- 
ceptions must be resorted te: there is 
too much partiality also given to drugs, 
leeches, aad blisters, which, as this work 
was written by a medical prectitioner, 
would have been better left out. 


Se ee, 


BRADBURY’S TRAVELS IN THE INTERIOR OF AMERICA. 
From the Literary Gazette, Nov. 1817. 


HIS volume, though it follows very 

closely upon the track of Messrs. 
Lewis, Clarke, Pike, and others, yet 
contains a variety of information, parti- 
cularly a3 connected with botany, mio- 
eralogy, and geology. There is an ab- 
ruptness in its commencement which we 
do not understand, and allusions to some 
disputes and wrongs of which the author 
complains, into which, if we did under- 
stand thein, we would not enter. As we 
proceed welearn that his object wasto in- 
vestigate objects of natural history pre- 
sented by the interior of the new world. 
In treating this subject we have a good 
many specimens of American style, a 
gooddeal of American feeling, not a few 
instances of indifferent grammar, some 
confusion of moode and tenses, a slight 
coinage of new words, and an occasion- 
al indefiniteness of description which 
leaves us in the dark as to the precise na- 
ture of the matters described. The lat- 
ter, in a scientific work, is the greatest 
defect ; our language is io no danger of 
corruption from such a source, and the 
author is generally comprehensible ; and 
the inclination towards Americaa senti- 
ments is a more commendable quality in 
a traveller who has been hospitably re- 
ceived in that country, than the ingrati- 
tude which seeks only to spy the naked- 
ness of a land, and abuse the kinduess of 
its confiding population. 

Mr. Bradbury accompanied an expe- 
dition of from fifty to eighty persons up 
the Mississippi, (i. e. “ the mother of wa- 
ters”) and Missouri rivers. He gives an 
account of Upper Louisiana, und of 
Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, and Tennes- 
see ; the [llinois and western territories. 
His propensities seem to be such as 
would constitute a good Back-woods- 
man ; fatigues, dangers and privations 
go for nothing, and he thinks civilized 
pleasures happily exchanged for the el- 


dorado of buffalo-shooting, associating 
with savages and traversing deserts. 

The most important facts in a political 
point of view, which Mr. Bradbury com- 
Inunicates, are those respecting the 
abundance of coal and iron in the Mis- 
sissippi territory. These great sources of 
buman comfort, and materials for national 
industry aod strength, are found, accerd- 
ing to our author, io prodigious quanti. 
ties in this quarter; but as the descrip- 
tion of their site aod form can afford 
no gratification to our readers, we shall 
pass from them to the account A as of 
another immense natural production, 
. Grand Suline.” This Saline 
“ig situated about 280 miles south-west 
of Fort Osage, between two forks of a 
small braoch of the Arkansas, one of 
which washes its southern extremity ; 
aod the other, the principal one, runs 
nearly parallel, within a mile of its oppo- 
site side. It is a hard, level plain, of 
reddish coloured sand, and of ao irregular 
or mixed figure. Its greatest length is 
from north-west to south-east, and its 
circumference full thirty miles. From 
the appearance ‘of driftwood that is 
scattered over, it would seem that the 
whole plain is at times inundated by the 
overflowing of the streams that pass 
near it., This plain is entirely covered 
in hot, dry weather, from two to six 
inches deep, with acrust of beautifal 
clean white salt: it bears a striking re- 
semblance to a field of brilliant snow after 
arain, with a light crust upon its top. 
On a bright sunny morning, the appear- 
ance of this natural curiosity, is highly 
picturesque : it possesses the quality of 
looming, or magnifying objects, and this 
ina very striking degree, making the 
small billets of wood appear as formida- 
ble as trees. Numbers of buffaloes were 
on the plain.” 


The level of the bed of the Mississippt 
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is from 150 to 200 feet below that of the 
surrounding country, which pours many 
great rivers, as well as minor streams, 
into the immense trough of this mighty 
flood. Lead ore is found in parts; but 


it appears that the frequency of pyrites is" 


the foundation for the belief of the ex- 
istence of silver, which still maintains 
itself in some opinions, botwithstanding 
the fruitiessaess of every effort to pro- 
cure that ore, since the celebrated Mis- 
sissippi scheme, which shook the credit of 
mercantile Europe acentury ago. With 
a few exceptions of isolated sandstone, 
the Missouri territory is formed of calca- 
reous rock; a whitish limestone, con- 
taining abundance of organic remains, 
such as entrochii, anomia, &c. 

“‘ Fossil bones have been dug up in 
various parts in Upper Louisiana. Ata 
salt lick, three miles from the Merrimac 
River, and twelve from St. Louis, several 
bones have been discovered, evidently 
belonging to the same species of Mam- 
moth as those found on the Ohio and in 
Orange County, State ‘of New York. 
Ihave (adds our author), frequently 
been informed of a place on Osage 
River, where there are abundance of 
bones of great magnitude. General Clarke 
shewed me a tooth brought from the 
interior: it wag a grinder, and belonged 
to the animal mentioned by Cuvier, 
called by him Mastodonte avec dents 
carrées,. 

As it would exceed our limits to enter 
minutely into the natural history of this 
region, we shall merely notice that its 
subterranean geography is interesting 
and extraordinary. Vast caves in the 
incumbent rock swallow up streams 
which oever revisit the upper earth : in 
many parts there are chasms called “‘ Sink- 
holes,” from 30 to more than 200 yards 
in diameter, and diininishing towards the 
bottom like an inverted cone; and in 
these trees grow, and the rushing of waters 
is heard. In the caves abundauce of 
nitre is generated ; three men by simply 
lixivating the soil, have made 100|bs. of 
salt petrein a day. A bed of coal in the 
Illinois territory was so completely on 
the surface, that having accidentally 
caught fire it burnt for several months 
in 1810: the lead mines of St. Genevieve 
have been sugcessfully wrought since 
1725. 
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Tn descending the river from St. Louis 
to New Orleans in the month of Decem- 
ber, our traveller experienced a succes- 
sion of dreadful shocks from earthquake. 
The river was agitated as with a storm, 
the noise loud and terrific. On land gad 
water during seven days, the party sought 
alternate preservation from these tremen- 
dous convulsions; our voyagers were 
fortunately preserved, aod floated down 
in safety to the lower Chickasaw Indians, 
whom they found distracted with terror 
from having seen the solid earth riven 
open in many places, accompanied by 
dreadful phenomena. One of these per- 
sons accounted for the earthquake io a 
curious manner; he “ attributed it to 
the comet that had appeared a few 
months before, which he described us 
having two horns, over one of which the 
earth had rolled, and was now lodged 
betwixt them; that the shocks were 
occasioned by the attempts made by the 
earth to surmount the other horn. If 
this could be accomplished, all would be 
well, if otherwise, inevitable destructioa 
to the world would follow.” 

We will not say that theories equally 
absurd have not been maintained by 
philosophers nearer home than this In- 
dian sage. 

Among the tribes of Indians with whom 
Mr. Bradbury came in contact, a mul- 
titude of curious ceremonies and customs 
were observed. Itis common to them 
all to devote their clothea to the Medecine, 
or Great Spirit, when any cause renders 
them furious, and to rash forth with their 
tomahawks in their hand, destroying all 
they meet. This bears a striking resem- 
blance to running a muck, in the eastern 
world. 

A peculiar custom of the Aricaras is 


to have “A sacred lodge in the centre 


of the largest village. ‘This is called the 
Medecine Lodge, and in one particular 
corresponds with the Sanctuary of the 
Jews, as no blood is on any account 
whatever to be spilled within it, not even 
that of an enemy; nor is any one, hav- 
ing taken refuge there, to be forced from 
it. This lodge is also the general place 
of deposit for such things as they devote 
to the Kuther of Life. 

Their ideas of property among them- 
selves is perfectly accurate. Their chief 
riches consist in borses, which are ob- 
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taine! from the nations south of them, 
the Chayennes, Poncars, Panies, &c. who 
otten steal them from the Spaniards in 
Mexico. “I'hey believe in a Supreme 
Being, a future state, and supernatural 
agency. The great Spirit is the giver of 
all good, and the bad Spirits are little 
wicked beings, scarcely more malicious 
than our Fairies. 

“When an Indian has shot down his 
enemy, and is preparing to scalp him, 
with the tomahawk uplifted to give the 
fatal stroke, he will address him in words 
to this effect: ‘My name is Cashegra. 
I am a famous warrior, and am now 
going to kill you. When you arrive at 
the land of spirits, you will see the ghost 
of my father; tell him it was Cashegra 
that sent you there.’ He then gives the 
blow.” 

Murder is punished with death, the 
nearest of kin to the murdered acting as 
executioner, Cowardice is visited by 
degradation to menial labour and the 
work of women. In some tribes, a 
husband has a right to bite off the nose 
of his Squaw, if she commits adultery ! 
Suicide among the Sioux women, and 
female infanticide, are not uncommon, 
thoagh it is generally held that these 
crimes are displeasing to the Father of 
Life, and will subject the perpetrators in 
the land of spirits to drag about the tree 
to which they hang themselves: for this 
reason they always chuse the smallest 
tree that can sustain their weight. 

We shall not pause to select a descrip- 
tion of a Squaw dance, in honour ofa 
successful expedition. Many of the 
Squaws equipped themselves in their 
husband’s clothes, danced in a circle, 
and alternately harangued in praise of 
the warlike deeds of their lords ; nor will 
our space allow us to extract any of the 
entertaining passages relative to the hunt- 
ing of the Indians, and their mode of 
life; the wonderful habits of the beaver 
and of other remarkable animals, such as 
the foetid skunk, the Columbo migrato- 
rius, &c. &c. Wecanonly mention re- 
specting the latter, that they associate 


in prodigious flocks, covering sometimes — 


‘of its course ; at length they all seized 


several acres of land so closely as to hide 
the ground. 

“This phalanx moves through the 
woods with considerable celerity, picking 
up as it passes along, every thing that 


will serve for food. That all may have 
an equal chance, the instant that any 
rank becomes the last, they rise, and 
flying overthe whole flock, alight exactly 
a-head of the foremost. They succeed 
each other with so much rapidity that 
there is a continual stream of them in the 
air, and a side view of them exhibits the 
appearance of the segment of a large 
circle moving through the woods. They 
cease to look for food long before they 
becoine the last rank, but strictly adhere 
to their regulations, and never nse ull 
there are none behind them.” 

Mr. Bradbury states that the honey- 
bees introduced to America from Europe 
are increasing prodigiously; they have 
pow penetrated all this part in myriads, 
and have spread so much in common 
with the white people as to be held either 
as their precursors or brother colonists. 

We shall close our observations and this 
volu:ne (entertaining, as we trust appears 
from our review, in spite of all its defects) 
with an aquatic adventure more sportive 
than the earthquake. On returning from 
a visit to the Mandan’s, our author says 
— We crossed Knife river at the up 
village of the Minetarees. The old Squaw 
who brought the canoe to the opposite 
side of the river, was accompanied by 
three young Squaws, apparently aboot 
fourteen or fifteen years of age, who came 
over in the canoe, and were followed by 
an Indian, who swam over to take care 
of our horses, When our saddles were 
taken off and put into the canoe, Mr. 
Breckenridge and myself stepped ia, 
and were followed by the old Squaw, 
when the three young Squaws instantly 
stripped, threw their clothes iato the 
canoe, and jumped into the river, We 
had scarcely embarked before they be- 
gaa to practice on us every mischievous 
trick they could think of. The slow 
progress which the canoe made enabled 
them to swim round us frequently, 
sometimes splashing us; then seizing 
hold of the old Squaw’s paddle, who 
tried in vain to strike them with it; at 
other trmes they would pull the canoe ia 
such a manner as to change the directiod 


hold of the hind part and clung to it. 
The old Squaw called out to the Indian 
who was following our horses : he im- 
mediately swam dowa to our assistance, 
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and soon relieved us from our frolick- 
gome tormentors, by plunging them suc- 
cessively over head, and holdirg them 
for a considerable time under water. 
After sone time they all made their 
escape trom him by dividing and swim- 
ming in different directions. On landing, 
by way of retaliation, we seized their 
clothes, and caused much laughing be- 
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tween the Squaw and the Indian. We 
had many invitations to have staid to 
smoke, but as it was pear sunset, and we 
had seven miles to ride, they excu- - 
sed us,” 

This adventure of the black mermaids 
would make a whimsical picture. A 
woman and child of this tribe were re- 
marked for having brown hair. 
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From the Literary Gazette, November 1817, 


THE RIGHT HONOURABLE HENRY 


ATURE is ever various in her 
works. The Heavens and the 
Earth, the world of Astronomy and the 
Moral world, things inanimate and things 
animate, present diversities the most re- 
markable, and coincidences the most cu- 
rious. Contrast and comparison meet 
us atevery glance; and though these 
may sometimes be fartiful, they arerarely 
destitute of the quality of pleasing, either 


from their aptness, utility, or imagination. 


We have been led to this preface by sup- 
ing somewhat of a resemblance may 
traced between the face of the firma- 

ment and the disposition of human genius 

on our sphere. Now we observe one 
suo of paramount brilliancy, and now 
one mortal whose wonderful powers 
eclipse the race to which he belongs; now 

a cluster of glorious lights attracts the eye 

above, and now a constellation of supe- 

rior beings illuminates the globe below : 


ERSKINE. 


to the abyss of misery and disgrace ; the 
appearance of a fatality ruining the best- 
concerted plans, or of a chance prospering 
those most hopeless of success ; the exalt- 
ation of some, the decline of others, the 
changes of all, have been: ascribed to in- 
fluences beyond understanding, when, in 
truth, obvious causes might have been 
detected in the production of ordinary 
and certain effects. ' 

The subject becomes mixed, however, 
when we see nations, classes, or particu- 
lar persons advancing by a sure process 
to greatness. There is a heavenin the 
origin, but the means are of this earth. 
Talent or genius, the gift of God, is the 
foundation ; and the right application of 
the blessing forms the superstructure. 
Thus Athens grew sublime, thus Wel- 
lington achiev'd his fame, and thus, we 
may add, the family of which Henry 
Erskine was a member, has risen to 


the richest congeries which we admire of distinguished eminence, in a land where 


stars, is but an Augustan age of immor- 
taY men. 

But we will not pursue our-simile fur- 
ther; it is enough to have generalized 
that idea which has prevailed from the 
earliest ages to such an exteot, that the 
terms of the science, whence it is borrow- 
ed, have been from time immemorial inet- 
aphorically applied to mundane affairs, 
aod mankind have thought the lkeness 
SO supernatural as to infer, that the heav- 
enly bodies not only corresponded with, 
but controlled human actions. This 
wild, but beautiful theory, has been sup- 
ported by the destinies of peculiar coun- 
tries, families, and individuals. The vi- 
cissitudes of fortune raising to the pinna- 
cle of happiness and bonour, or sinking 

2M Arneneum. Vol. 2. 


the competition is so high, that he must 
be greatly endowed indeed, who gains a 
foremost rank, Such was the station 
the subject of this Memoir attained. 

Henry Erskine was born at Edin- 
burgh, on the Ist of November, 17.6, 
O.S. He was the third son of Henry 
David Erskine, the tenth Earl of Buchan, 
who died at Bath, December Ist, 1767 
leaving issue David Stewart his surviving 
and second -on the present Earl, Henry 
and Thomas. Hereditary talent seeins 
to have been the lot of the three sons of 
a father of sound and cultivated under. 
standing, and a mother eminent not only 
for piety, but for learning.* 


* ‘This indy was the second daughter uf Sir Vanes 
Stewart, Wat. Her Intyship had one brothe. (the 
acivnuhic aathoe ofthe Puitueal Economy, and varies 
vihve works dpp'aying the deepest crudition) 
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Tt was the good fortune, (for in the rather for their use than their beauty. 
families of the great and rich, it is good And unquestionably they often enabled 
fortune so far as intellectual cultivation is him to state a fine argument, or a nice 
concerned,) of the brothers we have distinction, not only in a more striking 
named to be the younger branches of their and pleasing way, but actually with great- 
noble house. Their education wascom- er precision than could have been attain- 
mitted to a tutor every way worthy of ed hy the severer forms of reasoning. 
that charge, James Buchanan, of Glasgow, In this extraordinary talent, as well 

From this able tuition, the three broth- as the charming facility of bii eloquence, 
ers were transferred to the University of and the constant radiance of good bumour 
St. Andrew, thence to Glasgow, and fi- and gaiety which encircled his manaer ia 
nally, to complete the course of study, to debate, be had no rival in his own times, 
the capital of Scotland. and has yet had no successor. That part 

Henry Erskine was called to the Scot- of eloquence is now mute,—that honour 
tish bar in the year 1768, when in his in abeyance. 
22d year. From that era, till the year The character of Mr. Erskine’s e'o- 
1812, when he retired from practice, he quence bore a strong resemblance to that 
was one of the brightest ornaments of his of his Noble Brother, (Lord Erskine) 
profession—classical, witty, lumioous, but being much less diffusive, it was bet- 
and eloquent. In the course of his le- ter calculated to leave a forcible impres- 
gal career he held for several years the sion : he had the art of concentrating his 
appointment of Dean of the Faculty of ideas, and presenting them at once in 90 
Advocates, from which, party politics luminous and irresistible a form, as to 
then running very high in Scotland, be reoder his hearers masters of the view he 
was driven by the ascendancy of that took of his subject ; which, however dry 
party to which he was opposed. He or complex in its nature, never failed to 
was also twice appointed Jord Advo- become entertaiping and instructive in 
cate, namely, under the Rockingham Ad- his hands ; for, to protessional kaowledge 
ministration in 1782, and the Grenville of the highest order, he united a most ex- 
and Fox Administration in 1806. Du- tensive acquaintance with history, litera- 
ring the latter, he represeated the Dunbar ture, and science : and a thorough con- 

-and Dumfries district of Boroughs io Par- versancy with bumaa |ife, and moral and 
liament, and the writer of this article cao political philosophy. The writer of this 
state, from a perfect recollection of the article has witnessed, with pleasure aad 
fact, that he produced a strong impres- astonishment, the widely different emo- 
sion upon the House, by the speeches tions excited by the amazing powers of 
which he delivered. [tis seldom that his oratory ; fervid and affecting ia the 
the oratory of the bar can.bear transplant- extremest degree, whea the occasion cail- 
ing to the senate, but in this instance the ed for it ; and no less powerful in opoo- 
effect was equal, and what was wont to site circumstances, by the potency of wit 
convince in the one place, did not fail to and the brilliancy of comie humour, 
carry great weight with it in the other. which constantly excited shouts of laugh- 
In his long and splendid career at the ter throughout tne precincts of the court, 
bar, Mr. Erskine was distinguished not —the mirtlhiful glee even extended itself 
only by the peculiar brilliancy of his wit, to the ermined sages, who found too much 
and the gracefulnes3, ease and vivacity of amusement in the sceae to check the fas- 
actis eloquence, but by the still rarer power cinating actor of it. He assisted the 
Uf keeping those seducing qualities io great powers of his understanding by aa 
perfect subordination to his judgment, indefatigable industry, not commonly 
By their assistance be could’not only annexed to extraordinary genius ; and 
make the most repulsive subjects agreea- he kept his mind open for the admission 
ble, but the most abstruse, easy and in- of knowledye by the most unatfected 
telligible. Tn his profession, indeed, all modesty of deportinent. ‘The harmony 
his wit was argument, and each of his of his periods, and the accuracy of his 
delizhtful illustrations a material step in expressions, in his most unpremeditated 
his reasoning. To himself it seemed speeches, were not among the least of his 
always as if they were recommended oratorical accomplishments. [a the most 
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rapid of his flights, when his tongue could by distress ;—in no situation of his life 
scarce keep pace with his thoughts, he was he ashamed or afraid of discharging 
never failed to seize the choicest words in his duty, but constant to the God whom 
the treasury of our language. The apt, he worshipped he evinced Lis confidence 
beautiful, and varied images which con- in the faith he protvssed, by his actions ; 
stantly decorated his judicial addresses, to his friends he was fait/fx/, to bis ene- 
suggested themselves instantaneously, mies generous, ever ready to sacrifice his 
and appeared, like the soldiers of Cadmus, little private interests and pleasures to 
in complete armour and array to support what he conceived to be the public wel- 
the cause of their creator, the most re- fare, or to the domestic felicity of those 
markable feature of whose eloquence around him, In the words of an eloquent 
was, thal it never made him swerve by writer he was“ aman to choose tor a 
one hair-breadth from the minuter details superior, to trust as a friend, and to love 
most befitting bis purpose ; for, with as a brother :” the ardency of his efforts 
matchless skill, he rendered the most daz- to promote the happinsss of his fellow- 
zling oratory subservient to the uses of creatures was a prominent feature in his 
consummate special pleading, so that his character ; his very faults had their origin 
prudence and sagacity as an advocate, in the ‘excessive confidence of too liberal 
wereas decisive as hisspeeches were splen- a spirit, the uncircumscribed beneficence 
did. Mr. Erskine’s attainments,, as we of too warm a heart. It has been re- 
have before observed, were not confined marked of a distinzuished actor, that he 
to a mere acquaintance with his profes- was less to be envied whilst receiving the 
sioual duties ; he was an elegant classical meed of universal applause than at the 
scholar, and an able mathematician ; and head of his own table: the observation 
he also possessed many minor accom- may justly be applied to Mr. KE. In no 
pews in great perfection. His sphere was the lustre of his talents more 

nowledge of music was correct, and his conspicuous, while the unaflected grace 


execution on the violincello most pleas- 
ing. In all the various relations of pri- 
vate life Mr. E.’s character was truly es- 
timable, and the just appreciation of its 


and suavity of his manners, the bencvo- 
lent smile that illumined his intelligent 
countenance in the exercise ot the hospi- 
talities of the social board, rendered in- 


virtues extended far beyond the circle of deed a meeting at his house “ a feast of 
his own family and friends ; and it is a reason and a flow ofsoul.” In person, 
well-authenticated fact, that a writer (or, Mr. i. was above the middle size, well 
as we should say, attorney) in a distant proportioned but slender; his features 
part of Scotland, representing to an op- were all churucter, and most strikingly 
pressed and needy tacksman, who had expressive of the rare qualities of his 
applied to him for advice, the futility of mind. In early hfe his carrjage was re- 
entering into a Jawsuit with a wealthy markably graceiul—-dignitied and impres- 


neighbour, having himself no means of 
_ defending his cause received fur answer, 
“ Ye dinna ken what ye say, Maister, 
there’s nae a puir man in Scotland need 
want a friend. or fear an enemy while 
Harry Erskine lives !’ How much 
bonor does that simple sentence convey 
to the generous and benevolent object of 
it! He had, indeed, a claim to the af- 
fection and respect of all who were with- 
in the knowledge of his extraordinary tal- 
ents and more uncommon virtues. 

With a mind that was superior to 
fear and incapable of corruption, regula- 
ted by undeviating principles of integrity 
and uniformity, elevated in adversity as 
in prosperity, neither subdued by pleasure 
into effeminacy, nor sunk into dejection 


sive as occasion required it ; in manner 
he was gentile, playful, and unassuming, 
und so persuusive was his address that he 
never failed to attract attention, and by 
the spell of irresistible fascination to fix 
and enchain it. His voice was powerful 
and melodious, his enunciation uncom- 
monly accurate and distinct, and there 
was a peculiar grace in his utterance 
which enhanced the value of all he said, 
and engraved the remembrance of it in- 


-delibly on the miads of his hearers. For 


many years of hia life, Mr. Erskine had 
been the victim of ill health, but the na- 
tive sweetness of bis temper remained 
unclouded, and during the painfully pro- 
tracted sufferings of his last illness, the 
language of complaint was never -heard 
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to escape his lips, nor the shadow of dis- 
content seen to cloud his countenaace ! 
“ Nothing in his life became him like the 
leaving it,” he looked patiently forward 
to the termination of his painful exist- 
ence, and received with mild complacen- 


cy the intelligence of his danger, while - 


the ease and happiness of those, whose 
felicity through lite had been his primary 
consideration, was never absent.{rom his 
thoughts. It is said that Swift, after 
having written that celebrated satire on 


mankind, Gulliver's Travels, exclaimed. 
while meditating on the rare virtues of <. 


his friend Arbuthnot, “ Oh! were there 
ten Arbuthnots in the world, I would 
burn wy book.”—It is difficult to Gon- 
template such a character as Mr. Erskine’s 
without a similar sentiment,—without 
feeling that were there many Erskines 
one should learn to think better. of man- 
kind. The general voice placed him, 
while living, high among the illustrious 
characters of the present age; may the 
humble memorial the author is giving to 
the public, preserve his name unblemished 
by nis-representation till some more equal 
pen shall hand it down to posterity as @ 

right example 6f what great usefulness 
extraordinary talents may prove to soci“- 
ty when under the direction of sound 
judgment, incorruptible integrity, and 
enlarged ph‘lanthropy.* 

Like most men, whose wit procures 
them a high reputation in society for 
those accomplishments which render so- 
cial converse so delightful, for a long pe- 
riod almost all the boo-mots and jeux- 
d’esprit, circulated in the northern metro- 
polis were ascribed to Mr. Erskine. We 
might collect a volume of bis happy 
thoughts and expressions, without trench- 
ing on those of doubtful origin, but our 
text is too serious to admit of much suit- 
able relief from pleasantry, and we limit 


® On the death of his first lady, in 1804, he married 
Mrs. Turnbull, the widow of ——= Turnbull, Esq., and 
the daughter of a Mr. Munro, of Edinburgh. This 
asoiable and respected lady survives him: by her he 


has |cit no issue, but two sons and daughters of his fore + 


merunion. The eldest son, who succeeds to his vaate, 
(and is now the presumptive heir of the ancient Earle 
dom of Buehan,) married, in 1811, the eldest daughter 
of the late Sir Charles Shipley. 
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ourselves to a very few examples of Mr. 
Erskiae’s lighter vein. 


IMPROMPTU OP MOORE'S ANACREON. 


Oh ! mourn not for Anacreon dead— 
Oh ! weep not for Anacreon fied— 

The lyre st:ll breathes he touched. before, 
- For we have one Anaereon Moore. 


EPIGRAM. 
On that high bench where Kenyem holde‘bis seat, 
England may boast that Truth and Justice meet ; 
But in a Northern Court, wher€ Pride commands the 
chair, 

Oppression bolds the seales,andJadgment’s lost m yr ° 
ANECDOTE. 
‘The following anecdote is strikingly 
characteristic of Mr. Erskine’s well- 
known humourous disposition :—Dunng 
a theatrical representation at Edinburgh, 
a presuming young coxcomb chose to 
render himself conspicuous by standing 
up ingghe middle of the pit all through the 
progress of the first act of the Play ; his 
neighbours were at first too polite to insist 
on Wis conforming to the usual regulations, 
aiid merely represented to him the incon- 
‘Yenience those behind him suffered, to 
which he paid no manner of attention ; 
the audience at last began to testify their 
displeasure, aod the cry of * turn Aim 
out,” became universal, and a riot would 
most protiubly have ensued, from the in- 
dignation of one party, and the tenacious- 
ness of the uther, had it not been for Mr. 
E., who laying a wager with a gentleman 
near him, that he would accomplish the 

ter by a single sentence, stood up 
and udcressing binself to the persons who 
were forcing compliance on the obstinate 
youth, exclaimed, ‘ leave hin alone, 
Genilemen, tt is only a Tailor resting 
himself ;’—a roar of laughter followed 
the exclamation ; the efficacy of which 
was immediately testified, by the disap- 
pointed object of it, whose only motive 
was a desire to impress those around him 
with a high idea of his fashion and gen- 
tility. : 

But we have given enough to trifling 

on this occasion ; and conclude hy ap- 

lying, from the greatest of the Roman 
Poets as his friend and brother has trom 
the greatest Roman Orator, one quotation 
to our subject— 


Semper honos, nomenque tuuw, laudesque manebunt. 
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From “ Time‘s Teleseope.” 
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JVpARce. though cold and windy, is 

generally conducive to health. 

The superabundant moisture of the earth 

is dried up, and the process of vegeta- 
tion is gradially brought on. ‘The 
latest springs are always the most favour- 
able, because, as the young buds do not 
appear so soon, they are not liable to be 

- cut off by chilling blasts. Often may we 

say with the poet, in this and the follow- 
ing month, 

Thou lingerest, Spring ! still wintry is the scene, : 
‘The tields their dead and saplet russess wear ; 
Searce does the glossy pile-wert yet appear 

Starring the sunny bank, or early green 
The elder yet its circling tufts put forth. 

The sparrow tenants still the caves-built nest, 

Where we should see our martins’ snowy breast 
Oft darting out. The blasts from the bleak north 

And from the keener east stil! frequent blow. 

Sweet Spring, thou lingerest! and it should be so ; 
Late let the ficlds and gardens blossom out! 

Like man when most with smiles thy fuce is drest, 

*Tis to deceive, and he who knows ye best, 

When most ye promise, ever most must doubt. 

The melody of birds now gradually 
swells upon the ear. The throstle (tur- 
dus musicus ), second only to the night- 
ingalein soug, charms us with the sweet- 
ness and variety of its lays. Its head, 
baek, and‘ lesser” coverts of the 
wings, are of a deep-olive-brown; and 
the inner surface of the latter is yellow. 
The cheeks and throat are mottled with 
brown and white ; the belly and breast 
are of a pale yellow colour, with large 
black spots: Throstles build their nests 
in some low bush or thicket: externaliy, 
they are composed of earth, moss, and 
straw, but the inside is curiously plaster- 
ed with clay. Here the female deposits 
five or six pale-bluish green eggs, mark- 
ed with dusky’spots. From the top of 
high trees, for the greater part of the 
year, it pours its song, 

Varied ashis plumes ; and as his plumes 

Blend beahteous, each with tach, so run his notes 
Smoothly, with many a happy rise and fall, 

How prettily upon his parded breast, 

The vividly contrasted tants unite 

To please the admiring eye ! 90, Joud and soft, 

Aad high and low, all in his notcs combine, 

In alternation sweet, to-eharm the ear. 

Fu earlier than the blackbird he begins 


His vernal strain, Regardicss of the frown 
Which winter casts upon.the vernal day. 


Though mowy flakes melt in the primrose cup, 


He warbling on, awaits the sunny beam 
That mild gleams down, and spreads o'er all the grove. 
This bold and pleasing songster, from 
his high station, seems to command 
the concert of the grove, while, in the 
beautiful language of the poet, 

The jay, the rook, the daw, 

And each harsh pipe (discordant heard alone), 

Aid the full concert, while the stock-dove breathes 

A melaneholy murmur through the whole. 

‘Fhe linnet and goldfioch join the ge- 
neral concert ip this magatb. Goldfinches 
construct very neat and compact com- 
partments, with moss, dried grass, aod 
roots, which they line with wool, hair, 
the down of thistles, and other soft sub- 
stances. The females lay five white eggs, 
marked with deep purple spots at the 
larger end: they feed. their young with — 
caterpillars and insects ; but the old birds 
subsist on various kinds of seeds, especial- 
ly those of the thistle, of which they are 
extremely fond. 


Sometimes, suspended at the limber end = 
Of planetree epray, ainong the broad-leaved shoots, 
The tiny hammock swings to every gale ; 

Sometimes in closest thickets tis conecaled ; 
Sometimes in hedge luxuriant, where the brier, 

The bramble, and the plum-tree, branch. 

Warp through the thorn, surmounted by the flowers 
Of climbing vetch, and honeysuckic wild, 

All undefaeed by art’s deforming hand. 

But mark the pretty bird himself! how light 

And quick his every motion, every note! 

How beautiful his plumes! his rederingyd heud ; 
His breast of brown: and sce him strcteb his whoy,— 
A fairy fan of golden spokes it seems. 


Rooks and crows, it has been proved, 
are by no means so detrin:ental to the 
farmer as is generally imagioed, though 
many of them still cominit great havoc a- 
mong these birds, and use every means 
in their power to frighten them away. 
The ordinances of nature, however in- 
comprehensible they may appear to hu- 
man observation, are founded on princi- 
ples which are intended for our universal 
good ; and the subversion of them is oni y 
calculated to draw down misery upon 
ourselves, 

The farmer shoots rooks, &c. and hangs 
them up in terrorem, though these birds 
cover his fresh-ploughed Jand, not in 
search of grain, but of various grubs and 
worms which are injurious to his futui+ 
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crop. The hedge-hog, another proscrib- 
ed animal, falsely accused of sucking 
cows, and even getting into their udders, 
in like manner feeds altogether upon 
beetles, cockchafers, and other insects, 
which are extremely injurious to the agri- 
culturalist, either in their larva or perfect 
state. Worms and grubs are also the 
food of the mole; and although, in his 
miping process, he undoubtedly overturns 
mapy growing plants, yet, he is probably, 
upon the whole, more useful than injun- 
ous to man. In short, there is scarcely 
an instance of a proscribed animal that 
deserves the treatment he meets with. 
Superficial observation is by no means 
sufficient to justify cruel proscription. 

Many years since, it is recorded, that 
the farmers in Buckinghamshire, most of 
whom had pigeon-houses on their farms, 
calculating upon the quantity of corn con- 
sumed by these birds, entered into a mu- 
tual agreement to suppress these hordes 
of plunderers; but instead of experien- 
cing an increase of crop in consequence, 
they unfortunately found their corn over- 
run with melilot to such a degree, as soon 
to induce them to wish for their pigeons 
back again. 
pigeons, it will be found that these birds 
uniformly prefer leguminous seed to the 
cerealia, Wheat and barley will not be 
touched while they can procure peas, 
beans, or even the small seeds of the tine- 
tare and melilot, which are weeds among 
the corn, 

TO THE CROW. 

Say weary bird, whoee level flight 

‘Thas, at the dusky hour of night, 
Tends thro’ the midway air, 

Why yet beyond the verge of day 

Is lengthened out thy dark delay, 
Adding another to the hours of care ? 


The wren within her mossy nest 
Has hashed her little brood to rest; 
The wood-wild pigeon, rocked on high, 
Has cooed his last soft note of love, 
And fondly nestles by his dove, 
To guard their downy young from an inclement sky. 
Fach twittering bill and busy wing, 
That flits through morning's humid spring, 
Is still—list‘ning perhaps so late 
To Philemef's enchanting lay, 
Who now, ashamed to sing by day, 
Trills the sweet sorrows of her fate. 
Haste, bird, and nurse thy callow brood, 
They call on Heaven and thee for fuod, 
Bleak—on some cliff’s neglected tree ; 
Haste, weary bird, thy lagging flight— 
It is the chilling hour of night; 
Fit hour of rest for thee ! 


Usefulness of Birds, &c.—Migration of Birds. 
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Those birds ‘which have passed the 
winter in England now take their depar- 
ture for more northerly regions. The 
field-fares (turdus pilaris ) travel to Rus- 
sia, Sweden, and Norway, and even es 
far as Siberia. They do not arrive in 
France tll December, when they as- 
semble in large flocks of two cr three 
thousand. The red-wing (¢furdus tlia- 
cus), which frequent the same places, 
eats the same food, and is very similar in 
manners to the field fare, aleo takes 
leave of this country for the season. 
Soon afterwards the woodcock (scolopax 
rusticolu) wings its aerial voyage to the 
countries bordering on the Baltic. ‘ Yea, 
the stork in the heaven knoweth her ap- 
pointed times; and the turtle, and the 
crane, and the swallow, observe the time 
of their comug.’—Jeremiah. 

Milton styles the feathered race, thus 
divinely tauzht, ‘intelligent of seasons ;’ 
and the venerable prophet above adduces 
this instinctive and invariable observa- 
tion of their appointed time, as a circum- 
stance of-reproach to the chosen people 
of God, who, although taught by reason 
and religion, ‘knew not,’ he adds, ‘ the 


By examining the crops of judgment of the Lord.’ —Jer. viii. 7. 


Vhe migration of birds, which is com- 
mor to the quail, the stork, the crane, 
the fieldfare, the woodcock, the nightin- 
gale, the cuckoo, the martin, the swal- 
low, and various others, is, indeed, a ve- 
ry curious articla in vatural history, and 
furnishes a very striking instance of a 
powerful instinct impressed by the Cre- 
ator. Dr. Derham observes two circum- 
stances remarkable in this migration : the 
first, that these untaught,unthinking crea- 
tures, should know the proper umes for 
their passage, when to come, and whea 
to go; as also, that some should come 
when others go, No doubt, the tempe- 
rature of the air as to heat and cold, and 
their natural propensity to breed their 
young, are the great incentives to these 
creatures to chaoge their habitations. 
But why should they at all change their 
habitations? And why is not some cer- 
tain place to be found, in all the terra- 
queous globe, that, all the year round, 
can afford them convenient food and ha- 
bitation 2 

The second remarkable circumstance 
is, that they should know which way to 
steer their course, sod whither to go 


—_—— 
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What iastinct is it that can induce a hit- 
tle defenceless bird to venture over‘ vast 
tracts of land and sea? If it be said, that 
by theig, high ascents into the air, they 
can see across the seas; yet what shall 
instruct or persuade them, that another 
land is most proper tor their purpose 
than this? ‘bat GreatBritain,for instance 
should afford them better accommoda- 
tioas, than Egypt,the Canaries,Spain, or 
any ofthe other intertnediate countries ? 
What lover of nature’s music, but is 
charmed with the various notes and mo- 
dulations of our English singing birds? 
The sweetness of the throstle ;—the 
cheerfulness of the sky lark ;—the mel- 
lowness of the thrush, building near the 
maisletoe ;—the imitative talent of the 
buil-finch ;—the varied and familiar lan- 
guage of the red-breast, endeared to us, 
from our youth, by so many agreeable 
associations ;—the wood-lark, priding 
herself in being little inferior to the night- 
ingale, and making her home in lair- 
ground, under large tufts of grass to 
shelter her from the cold ;—the vivacity 
of the wren, forming her nest with dry 
leaves and moss, among hedges and 
shrubs encircled with ivy ;—the solemao 
cry of the owl;—and the soft pote of the 
linnet, building upon heaths with roots, 
and among thorns with moss, and sub- 
ject to the disorder of melancholy !— 
Not one of these birds breathes a single 
note, that is not listened to with pleasure ; 
Happy commoners ! 
That haunt in woods, in meads, in flowery gardens, 
Rifle the sweets and taste the chaicr +t fruits, 
Yet scorn to ask the lordiy owner's leave.—— Rowe. 
Among the numerous songters of this 
month we must not omit to name the 
‘Early, cheerful, mounting lark, 
Light's gentle usher, Morning’s clerk, 
in merry notes delighting, 
and ‘bearing up its hymn to heaven.’ 
The skylark commonly forms its nest be- 
tween two clods of earth, and lines it 
with dried grass and roots. In this she 
lays four or tive eggs, and her period of 
incubation is about a fortnight, which of- 
fice she generally performs twice a year. 
Her maternal affection is extremely inte- 
resting, both to the eye and to the heart. 
When her young are callow, she may be 
seen fluttering over their heads, directing 
their motions, anticipating their wants, 
and guarding thei against the approach 
of danger. 
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The instinctive attachment, indeed, of 
the female skylark to her offspring, often 
precedes the period when she is capable 
of being a mother. ‘ A young hen bird,’ 
says Buffon, ‘ was brought to me in the 
month of May, which was not able to 
feed without assistance. J caused ber to 
be educated; and she was hardly fledged 
when I received from another place a 
nest of three or four callow skylarks. To 
these strangers she contracted a strong 
liking ; she attended them night and day, 
though nearly as old as herself, cherisb- 
ed them beneath her wings, and fed them 
with her bill. Nothing could interrupt 
her tender offices. If the objects of her 
regard were torn from her, she flew back 
to them as soop as she was liberated, 
and disdaiaed to think of etfecting her 
own escape, which she had frequent op- 
portunities of doing, while they remained 
in confinement. Her affection seemed to 
deprive her of every concern for self pre- 
servation ; she neglected food and driok, 
aod though now supplied the same as 
her adopted offspring, she expired at last, 
quite worn out with maternal solicitude. 
None of the young ones long survived 
her, but died one after another; so es- 
sential were her cares,which were equally 
tender and judiciousto their preservation. 

The melody of the lark continues dur- 
ing the whole of the summer. It is 
chiefly, however, in the morning and eve- 
ning that its strains are heard ; and as it 
cbaunts its mellow notes on the wing, it 
18 the peculiar favourite of every person 
who has taste to relish the beauties of 
nature, at the most tranquil season of the 
day, particularly at dawn, when he 
‘ warbles high.’ 


His trembling—thnilling—ecstasy ; 
And lessening from the dazzled sight, 
Melts into air and liquid light. 


The lark mounts almost perpendicu- 
larly, and by successive springs, into the 
air, where it frequently hovers over its 
nest, and the objects of its dearest affec- 
tions, at a vast height, without once los- 
ing sight of them. Its descent is in an 
oblique direction, unless when it is alarm- 
ed or attracted by its mate, when it drops 
to the earth like a stone. 


So the sweet lark, hich poised in air, 
Shuts clos: his piniuns to his breast, 
If chance his mate’s shrill call he hear, 
And drops at once into her nest. 
i 
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When it begins to rise, its notes are 
feeble and interrupted ; but they gradu- 
ally swell, as it ascends, to their full tone, 
and delight every ear that is enamoured 
of nature. 

For oearly three months before Christ- 
mas, larks lose their voice, begin to as- 
semble in flocks, grow fat, and are taken 
in prodigious numbers by the bird-catch- 
ers. As many as four thousand dozen 
have been caught in the vicinity of Dun- 
stable alone, between September and Fe- 
bruary; nor are they less an object of 
pursuit in other districts; so that it is 
justly a matter of wonder that the spe- 
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mighty has not formed any rece of be- 
ings whatever, without giving to them as 
important destination, he would not pro- 
bably be so anxious for thetr degructios, 
It has. been satisfactorily ascertained that 
a aingle pair of sparrows, while ther 
young ones are in the nest, destroy on af 
average above three thousand 
every week! At this rate, if all the spe 
cies of small birds were to be extirpsted, 
what would then become of the crops ? 
Frogs, enlivened by the warmth of 
spring, rise from the bottom of ponds and 
ditches, where they have lain torpid dur- 
ing the winter. The smelt (salmo eper- 


cies should still remain without apparent ‘anus ) begins to ascend rivers to spawn, 
diminution. In Germany, such quanti- when they are taken ig great abundaoca 
ties of larks are caught that they are sub- | On the 20th, the vernal equinox takes 
jected to an excise duty, which, accord- place. All Nature feels her renovating 
ing to Keyasler, produces to the city of sway, and seems to rejoice at the retreat 
Leipsic, without noticing other places, of winter. The sallow (salzx ) now en- 


no less a sum than 900l. sterling a year. livens the hedges; the aspen 


Iu France, larks form a common dish, at 
this time, at almost every table. 

In this month, trouts begin to rise; 
blood-worms appear in the water; black 
ants (formica nigra) are observed ; the 
blackbird and the turkey ( meleagris gal- 
lopavo ) lay; and house pigeons sit. ‘The 
bat (vespertilio) is seen . flitting about, 
and the viper unooils itself from its win- 
ter sleep. The wheatear (sylvia enan- 
the), or English ortolan, again pays its 
annual visit, leaving England in Septem- 
ber. They are found in great numbers 
about East Bourne, in Sussex, more than 
eighteen hundred dozen being annually 


(poputus 
tremula), and the alder (alnus hela): 
have their flowers full blown ; the laurus- 
tinus (viburnum tinus) and the bey 
(laurus nobilis) begin to open ther 
leaves, ‘The equinoctial gales are usa- 
ally most felt, both by sea and land, a- 
bout this time. 

Our gardens begin now to assume 
somewhat of a cheerful appearance. 
Crocuses, exhibiting a rich mixture of 
yellow and purple, ornament the borders ; 
mezereon is in all its beauty; the little 
flowers ‘with silver crest and golden 
eye,’ the daisies, are scattered over dry 
pastures; and the pilewort, (ranunculus 


taken in this neighbourhood. ‘hey are ficuria) is seen on the moist banks of 


usually sald at six pence a dozen. 

In many places, a great havoc is made, 
in this month, among sparrows and other 
small birds by the farmer; and rewards 
are sometimes offered for their destruc- 
tion. How ignorant are the generality 
of mankind of their own good! This or- 
der includes no fewer than torty different 
kinds of birds which do not eat & single 
grain of corn, but which, in the course of 
_ the spring and summer, devour millions 
of insects that would otherwise prove in- 
finitely more injurious to the farmer, than 
all the sparrows that haunt his fields, 
were they ten times more numerous than 
they are. And even with respect to 
sparrows, which are certainly, in some 
Measure, lnjurious to the crops, were the 
farmer seriously to reflect that the Al- 


ditches, The primrose too (primuls 
veris) peeps from beneath the hedge. 


A thousand bills arc busy now ; the skies 

Are winnowed by a thousand fluttering wings, 
While all the feathered race their annaal rites 
Arident begin, and choose where best to baild 
With more than human skill ; some cautious seek 
Sequestered spots, while some more confident 
Scarce ask a covert. Wiser, these elude 

The foes that prey upon their several kinde; 
Those to the hedge repair with velvet down 
Of budding sallows, beautifully white. 

The cavern-loving wren sequestered seeks 
The verdant shelter of the hollow stump, 
And with congenial moss, harmless deceit, 
Constructs a safe abode. On topmost boughs 
The glossy raven, and the hoarse-voiced crow, 
Rucked by the storm, erect their airy neste. 
The ousel, tone frequenter of the grove 

Of fragrant pines, in solemn depth of shade 
Finds rest ; or ‘mid the holly's shiming leaves, 
A simple bush the piping thrush contents, 
Though in the woodland Concert he aleft 
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Trills from his spotted throat 2 powerful strain, 
And scorns the humbler quire. The lark too asks 
A lowly dweiling, hid beneath a turf, 
Or hollow, trodden by the sinking hoof; 
Songster of heaven ! who to the sun such lays 
Pours forth, as earth ne'er owns, Within the hedge 
The sparrow lays her sky-stained eggs. The barn 
With eaveso'er pendant, holds the chattering tribe ® 
Secret the linnet secks the tangled copse : 
The white ow/ seeks some antique ruined wall, 
Fearless of rapine ; or in hollow trees 
Which age has caverned, safely courts repose : 
The thievish pie in twofold colours clad, 
Roofs o’er her curious nest with firm-wreathed twigs, 
And sidelong forms her cautious door ; she dreads 
The taloned kite, or pouncing hawk ; savage 
Herseff;—with craft suspicion ever dwells, 
Bidlake. 
The leaves of honey suckles are now 
nearly expanded ; in our gardens, the 
buds of the cherry-tree (prunus cerasus ), 
the peach (amygdalus persica ), the nec- 
tarine, the apricot, and the almond (pru- 
nus armeniaca ), are fully opened in this 
month. The buds of the hawthorn 
(crategus oxycantha) and of the larch- 
tree (pinus larix) begin to open; and 
the tansy (tanucetum are) emer, 
out of the ground ; the daffodil ( pseudo- 


marcissus) in moist thiekets, the rush 


Cjuncus pilosus), and the spurge laurel 
(daphne laureola), found in woods, are 
now in bloom. The common whitlow 
grass (druba verna) on old walls; the 
yellow Alpine whitlow grass (draba ai- 
zoides) on maritime rocks; and the 
mountain pepperwort(lepidum petreum) 
among limestone rocks, Hower in March, 
The sweet violet (viola odorata ) sheds 
its delicious perfumes in this month. o 


Though the striped tulip, and the blushing rose, 
The polyanthus broad, with golden eye, 

The full carnation, and the lily tall, 

Display their beauties on the gay parterre, 

In costly gardens, where th’ unlicensed fect 

Of rustics tread not ; yet that lavish band, 
Which scatters vivlets under every thorn, ° 
Forbids that sweets like these should be confined 
Within the limits of the rich man’s wall.® 


The gannets, or Soland geese (pelica- 
nus bassanus), resort in March to the 


* To . 

Wrapped round a Nesegay of Violets, 
Dear object of my late and early prayer ! 
Source of my joy, and solace of my care ! 
Whose gentle friendship such a charm can give, 
As makes me wish, and tella me how, to live ! 
To thee the Muse with grateful hand would hring 
These first fair children of the doubtful spring. 
O may they, fearless of a varying sky, 
Bloom on thy breast, and smile beneath thine eye; 
in fairer lights, dieir vivid blue display, 
And sweeter breathe their little lives away! 
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Hebrides,and other isles of NorthBritain, 
to make their nests, and lay their eggs. 

We shall conclude with a beautiful 
‘ Elegy on the approach of Spring,’ by 
John Scott, of Amwell. 


Stern Winter hence with all his train removes, 


And cheerful skies and limpid streams are seen 5 
Thiek-sprouting foliage decorates the groves ; 

Reviving herbage clothes the fields with green. 
Yet lovelier scenes th’ approaching months prepare ; 

Kind Spring’s full bounty soon will be displayed ; 
The smile of beauty every vale shall wear ; 

The voice ofsong enliven every shade. 


O Fancy, paint not coming days too fair ! 

Of for the ptospects sprightly May should yield, 
Rain-pouring clouds have darkened all the air, 

Or snows untimely whitened o’er the field : 


Bat should kind Spring her wonted bounty show’r, 
The smile of beauty, and the voice of song ; 
if gloomy thought the human mind e’erpow’r, 
Ev’n vernal hours glide unenjoyed along. 
Ishun the scenes where maddening passion raves, 
Where Pride and Folly high deminion hold, 
And unrelenting Avarice drives her slaves 
O’er prostrate Virtue in pursuit of gold. 
The grassy lane, the wood-surrounded field, 
The rude stone fence with fragrant wall-flowers gay, 
The clay-built cot, to me more pleasure yield 
Than aj] the pomp imperial domes display : 
And yet ev’n here, amid these secret shades, 
These simple scenes of unreproved delight, 
Affliction’s iron hand my breast invades, 
And Death’s dread dart is ever in my sight. 
While genial suns to genial showers sacceed, 
(The air all mildness, and the earth all bloom); 
While herds and flocks range sportive o’er the mead, 
Crop the sweet herb, and snuff the rieh perfame ; 


O why alone to hapless man denied 

To taste the bliss inferior beings boast? 
O why this fate, that fear and pain divide 

His few short hours on earth's delightful coast? - 
Ah cease—no more of Providence eomplain ! 

*Tis sense of puilt that wakes the mind to woe, 
Gives force to fear, adds energy to pain, 

And palls cach jo; by Heaven indulged below: 


Why else the smiling infant-train so blessed, 
Ere ill propension ripens into sin, 
Fre wild desire inflames the youthful breast, 
And dear-bought knowledge ends the peace within ? 


As to the bleating tenants of the field, 
As to the sportive warblers on the trees, 
To then: their joys sincere the seasons yield, 
And all their days and all their prospects please. 


Such mine, when first, from London’s crowded streetss 
Roved my young steps to Surry's wood-crow ned hills 

O’er new blown meadas, that breathed a thousand sweets, 
By shady coverts and by crystal rills, 


O happy hours, beyond recovery fied ! 
What share I now that can your lose repay, 

While o'er my mind these giooi: 3 of thought are spread 
And veil the light of life’s meridian ray? 


Is there no Power this darkness to remove ? 
The long-lost joys of Eden to restore, 
Or raise our views to happier sents above, 
Where tear and pain and death shall be no more? 
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Yes, thoee there are who know a Saviour's love, 
The long-lost joys of Eden can restore, 
And raise their views to happier seats above, 
Where fear and pain and death shall be no more: 
These, grateful, share the gift of Nature's hand ; 
And in the varied scenes that round them shine 
(Minute and beautiful, or rude and grand), 
Admire th’ amazing workmanship divine. 
Blows not a floweret in th’ enamelled vale, 
Shines not a pebble where the rivulet strays, 
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Sports not an insect on the spicy gale, 
Bat claims their wonder and excites their praise. 
From them ev‘n vernal Nature looks more gay, 
For them more lively hues the fields adorn ; 
To them more fair the fairest amile of Day, 
To them more sweet the sweetest breath of Morn. 
They feel the bliss chat Hope and Faith supply ; 
They pass sereve th’ appointed hours that bring 
The Day that wafts them to the realms on high, 
The Day that centres in Eterne! Spring. 


VARIETIES : 


CRITICAL, LITERARY, AND HISTORICAL. 
a_i 


JOANNA SOUTHCOTT’S FOLLOWERS. 
From the Literary Panorama, Nov. 1817. 
ue following instance of horrible 

superstition is almost incredible io 
these enlightened times ; it is, however, 
well authenticated :— 


SACRIFICING A BLACK P14. 


*¢ Tuesday the 14th ult. about 100 persons,18 
of whom were women, calling themselves the 
followers of Joanna Southcott, assembled in 
the wood at Forest hill, near Sydenham 3 their 
purpose was, apparently, seme act of religious 
worship, and the following account will give 
hts rome idea of the infatuation of these poor 

eluded people :— 

On arriving at a spot suitable for their pur- 
ore, and having formed a circle, they began 
y singing and rayer, which they continued 

for a considerable time. They then drew from 
the bag asnall live black pig and having ee- 
cared its legs, the women divided into two 
companies, and each female gave the animal 
nme distinct blows on the head witha ch 

per. This done,the men proceeded to beat it 
with poles, sticks, &c. tail it was quite dead ; 
they boand it with a strong iron chain, and 
having hoisted it up, they placed a tar barrel 
uri®erneuth, and with the aid of furze, &c. 
they soon had a blazing fire. Having done 
their ntmost to barn the ig to ashes, they scat- 
tered the remains over their heads, and tramp- 
Jed if uoder their feet. This was succeeded 
again by singing and prayer. Upon tirst view- 
ing their brutal behaviour, I was induced to 
interrupt them ; but considering they were ia 
an act of religious worship (although so con- 
trary to humanity and reason), and remember- 
ing the religious liberty it is my prtvilexe td 
enjoy, I deemed it right they should enjoy the 
same. Being anxious, however, to know the 
meaning of the ceremony that had been per- 
formed, I addressed myself to one who seemed 
a Piene) pal speaker, but whose profession in 
life appeared tu be that of a joerneyman black- 
smith; I told bim J feared thev were in great 
error,and expressed a wish that God would be 
pleased to open their eyes to understand the 
truth. T was immediately surronnded, and re- 
quested to state what I considcred the truth, 
aed where they erred. I begged first to have 
their explanation of what Lhad secn ; and was 
informed they had copied from the Scriptures 
1115 verses, which prove the truthof their doc- 
trines. ‘ The daughter of Zion” (as they call 
Jounna) is gone to heaven, they suid, till the 
coming of the Shiloh ; and as types and shad- 
ows were used under the Mosaic dispensation as 

® 


figures of our Saviour, so the miracles he per- 
formed were only t of the Shiloh they ex- 
pect. I then fou the burning of the Pe 


was, in other words, the burning and bind: 
of Satan, and intended the miracle in the 
of Luke, so that that morning their a ee 
had cast the evil spirit out of each of their 
hearts, and it had entered the swine.— Varioes 
other absurdities were related to me, which it 
would be only wasting time to mention : after 
hearing all they bad to say, I endeavoered te 
oo out their errors from Scri and to 

irect their attention to that Almighty Savioer, 
whose is the ouly name given ander Heaven 
by which men can be saved; and pointed out 
the danger I apprehended they were in. Bat 
they laughed at my fears, and with branches 
in their hands, and bows of ribands on their 
breasts, returned towards London, triumphiag 
in their folly. They all consisted of poor work- 
ing men, and the man they called their Propb- 
et, or the shadow of the Shiloh, Was in af Waal 
ance a discharged seaman. “J. A.” 

nein 
From the Monthly Magazine, Oct. 1817. 
GOTHIC THEATRES. 

Forsyth, in his Italian Tour thus cri- 
ticises the opera-house at Caserta :— 
‘« The theatre is perhaps too splendid for 
its own exhibitions. Its form is the usual 
horse-shoe, encircled with grand alabas- 
ter columas: but columns of the Greek 
orders are generally too many for sepa- 
rating such pigeon-holes as play-house 
boxes ;—their shafts incommode the 
cooped spectators, and their capitals ob- 
struct his view. Would not the Gothic 
enter more intimately ‘to the minute di- 
visions of a modern theatre? The Goth- 
ic excels in little details, it loves little 
compartments ; its long slender shafts are 
finely formed to part off the boxes, its flat 
arches to surmount them, its fan-tracery 
to face them; and on the grander parts, 
such as the stage-front, or the state-box- 
es, an artist might pile all the pinnacles 
and enrichments of an old cathedra!} 
throne. A theatre, however, is the only 
structure to which I have uever seen the 


Gothic applied. 
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mye) the Tew Momthty Megeetse. moors that belong to my lord, I ride for 
ANCIENT SCOTTISH CUSTOM. a week or perhaps a fortnight together 
Brantome, in his Vies des Hommes Il- without seeing house or harbour, or even 
Zustres, relates that the Vidame de Char- fire, or any living creature, save the 
tres, while a prisoner of war in England beasts of the forest; then am I content 
during the reign of Edward III. obtained with food dressed in this manner, and I 
permission to visit the Highlands of Scot- should not relish it better out of an em- 
land. After a grand hunting-match, in peror’s kitchen.” Thus did these two nde 
which a great quantity of game had been on, talking and eating, till they reached 
killed, he saw these “Scotch savages” a valley in which was a very fair spring. 
devour part of their booty raw, without When Estonne saw it, he said to Clau- 
apy other preparation than putting the dius, “Let us drink here of this bever- 
fiesh between two pieces of wood, which age, which God bestows upon all men, 
they squeezed together with such violence and which I prefer to all the banquets in 
as to express all the blood, so that the England.” 
flesh was left quite dry. This they con- 
sidered as a great dainty; and the Vi- VOW OF THE PHEASANT. 
dame highly isgratiated himself with The pheasant and the peacock were 
them, because he partook of their fare. considered as sacred birds among our 
In the old romance, Lu trés élégante Gothic ancestors ; and in the age of chiv- 
Histotre du trés noble foi Perceforest alry, when any solemn agreement was 
(Paris, 1531,) this practice is described made at table, it was customary. to vow 
with great natveté in the following epi- it over the pheasant. ‘The lady of the 
sode, in which Estonne, a Scottish knight, house, or her daughter, carried round the 
who has killed a deer, addresses his com- dish to the chief guests, and each pro- 
panion, Claudius, in these words :— nounced over it his promise. At Lille, 
«« Now, Sir, eatas I do.”—*So I might, in 1453, as M. de St. Palaye informs us, 
if we had buta fire.”——* By my brother’s a nobleman induced his principal neigh- 
soul,” cried Estonne, “1 will cook for bours to vow over the pheasant a crusade 
you, after the fashion of my country, as against the Turks; however, it did not — 
it befits a knight-errant.” Hereupon he take place. | 
drew his sword, went up toa tree, cut off THE GOLDEN TORQUES. 
a branch, which be split very deep, two Frequent mention is made in the 
feet atleast; then placed a slice of the works of the most ancient and most cele- 
deer in the cleft, took bis horse’s bridle, brated of the British bards, of the Jo 
and bound the end of the branch so tight- ques, or golden wreath, worn round the 
ly, that all the blood and juice spirted neck of their chieftains in the day of bat- 
out of the flesh, and it was left quite dry. tle, as an ensign of authority, as well as 
He then took it and pulled off the skin, a badge of honour, and a mark of noble 
_ and the flesh looked as white as that of descent. Aneurin, in his epic poem on 
a capon. Upon this he said to Claudius: the unfortunate battle of Cattraeth, writ- 
“Sir, Ihave cooked the flesh after the ten in the sixth century of the Christian 
manner of my country ; you may dine era, describes the march of 363 Bnitish 
daintily upon it,and I will show you bow.” leaders to the field of battle, all orna- 
He then atrewed galt and pepper upon the mented with the golden torques— 
flesh, rubbed it, and cut it in two parts: To Cattracth’s vale, in glitt’ring row, 
one he presented to Claudius, and began Twice two hundred warriors go ; 
to eat so heartily of the other, that the Ev'ry warrior’s manly neck, 
pepper flew out in clouds. When Clau- eine ce 
dius observed with what an appetite he From the olde Cap tae Grink, &e. 
ate, he followed his example, and relished Gray’e Peeme. 
his fare so well, that he said to Estonne, 


From the Monthly Magazine. 


s 


Lomarchus Senex, or Llywarch Hén, 
“‘Upon my soul, I never ate meat pre- 


oh in this fashion ; but henceforward, 
shall never more turn out of my way to 
seek other cookery.”—“ Sir,” said Es- 
tonne, “when I amon the Scottish 


prince of the Cambrian Britons, m his 
élegies on the loss of his sons, and of his 
regal dignity, written about tbe year 
560, asserts that he had four-and-lwenty 
sons‘ornamented with the golden chatn. 
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ANTIPATHIES.—LAROCHEJAQUELEIN. 
From the London Literary Gazette. 

The Journal des Maires mentions a 
woian who is seized with horrible con- 
vulsions whenever she sees a serpent of 
atoad. It likewise telly the story of M. 
Charles d’ Escars, Bishop of Langres, 
who fell into a trance at every eclipse of 
the Moon. <A more extraordinary 
instance of this kind of phenomenon is 
related in the Memoirs of Madame de 
Larochejaquelein. The sight of a squirrel 
Aarti on the intrepid Henri de 

rochejaquelein all the physical effects 
of fear; the hero of La Vendée could 
not approach this weak and innocent 
animal without trembling. This he 
himself confessed, though he smiled at 
his own weakness, and made useless 
efforts to overcome it. 

CHATEAUBRIAND. 

Chateaubriand was born in 1769, at 
Comburg, near Fougeres, of an antient 
family in Brittany. He entered the ser- 
vice in 1786, in the regiment of Na- 
varre, and was soon afterward presented 
to the unfortunate Louis XVI. The 
army having revolted at the beginning of 
the Revolution, Chateaubriand went 
over to North America in 1790, and an- 
imated with enthusiasm for the beauties 
of nature, wandered with infinite delight 
in the immense forests of the new world. 
It may be easily imagined what a power- 
ful impression such scenes would make 
on so elevated an imagination ; and it 
cannot be doubted that he owed to them 
much of his singular and romantic turn, 
He lived there two years, returned to 
Europe in 1792, and, resuming ser- 
vice, was wounded in that year by a 
shell before Thionville. This accident, 
added to severe illness, which for three 
years kept him on the point of death, 
prevented him from remaining in the ar- 
my. He then went to England, where 
he experienced alt the inconveniences of 


poverty, but became intimate with M. 


de Fontunes, whom he had slightly 
known in Paris; and it was this enlight- 
ed writer who first encouraged him to 
publish his Génie du Christianisme, 
which appeared in 1802. Anxious to 
add still farther to his stock of informa- 
tion, he departed for Egypt in July 
1806, taking his route through Italy, 
and travelling through antient Greece, a 


Varielics ; Critical, Literary, and Historical. 
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country teeming with recollections suited 
to his ardent imagination; he then visit- 
ed Turkey, Eyypt, and lastly Jerusalein, 
the principal object of his journey. He 
afterwards Janc -d on the coasts of Afri- 
ca, surveyed the sot on which Carthage 
once stood, and r-turned home through 
Spain in 1807, Soon afterward he pab- 
ished his Martyrs, aud in 1811 Uitiné- 
raire de Paris «@ Jérnsalem. At last 
came the time when he found bimself 
enabled to express freely his hatred to 
Bonaparte, and his devotion to the cause 
of the legitimate monarch. It was so 
early as the beginning of April 1814, 
that these sentiments burst forth with 
equal beauty and eloquence, in his book 
entitled De Bonupurte et des Bourbons ; 
of which a prodigious number of copies 
Was printed by order of government, and 
which had an incalculable cffect on the 
public mind. He produced, at the end 
of the same year, a work which was re- 
markible from the prevalent supposition 
that an august hand had influenced its 
composition: it was intitied Reéjlecions 
Politiques sur quelques Brochures du 
Jour. M. de Chuteuubriand had been 
appointed several months by the King to 
fill the place of French ambassador at 
Stockholm: but he had not departed 
for that city when his Majesty was ob- 
lhged to go to the Netherlands at the end 
ot March 1815. He therefore accom- 
panicd the King, and held at Ghent the 
station of one of bis Majesty's ministers. 
The report which he addressed to the 
King in the month of May, on the situ- 
ation of France, was made public and 
printed even at that time in Paris with- 
out any impediment from Bonaparte’s 
police, Immediately on his return, the 
King created M. de Chuteaubriend a 
peer of France and Minister of S:ate: 
but he throughout shewed himself an 
Ultra-Royalist, and chose to dissent 
from the change adopted in September 
1816 respecting the mode of treating the 
revolutionary party. His publication in- 
tuled De la Monarchie selon la Cherte 
appeared a few days after the dissolution 
of the Chamber of Deputies; it was 
seized by the police; and, three days 
after its publication, an order was ir- 
serted in the official journal, purporting 
that M. de Chateaubriand was nolo 

to bear the title of Ministre d’ Kiat. 
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From the Literary Gazette, Nov. 8, 1317, 
THE DEATH SONG. 


FROM THE ARABIC. 


THE current was against us, and as we 
came near the city (Cairo) the wind lulled 
almost intoa calm, While we were bu‘y at 
the oar, we heard some unusual sounds on 
the river's side, and our watermen suddenly 
threw themselves on their faces, and began a 
prayer. A procession was seen in a few 
moments after, advancing from a grove of date 


trees at a short distance from the bank. It 


was a band of Bedouins, who, in one of their 
few ventures into the half-civilized world of 
Lower Egypt for trade, had lost their Chief 
by sickness, The train were mounted, and the 
body was borne in the middle of the foremost 
troop in a kind of palancwin, rade, but 
ornamented with the strange mixture of 
savageness and magnificence, that we find not 
uofrequcutly among the nobler barbarians of 
the Last and South. The body was covered 
with a hion’s skins a green, golden-embroid- 
ered flag waved over it; aud some remarka- 
bly rich ostrich feathers op lances made the 
piNars and capitals of this Arah hearse. The 
tribe seemed not to observe our boat, though 
they moved close to the shore; their faces 
were turned tothe setting sun, which was then 
touching the horizon in full grandeur, with an 
nmeuse Canopy of gorgeous clouds closing 
ruurd him in shade on shade of a Ha 
purple. The air was remarkably still, ao 
their song, in which the whole train joined at 
intervals, sounded almost sweet. Their voices 
were deep and regular, and as the long pro- 
cession moved slowly away into the desert, 
with their diminishing forms, and fading 
chorus, they gave us the idea of a train passin 
into eternity. [ send you a translation o 
their song or hymna, snch as [could collect it 
frum the unclassic lips of a Cairan boatman. 


Ove Father’s brow was cold; his cye 
Gazed on his warriors heavily ; 

Pangs thick and deep his bosom wrung, 
Silence was on the noble tongue; 

Then writhed the lip, the final throe 

That freed the struggling soul below. 


He died !---Upon the desert gale 
Shoot up his eagle shaits to sail. 

He died !---Upon the desert- plain 
Fling loose his camel’s golden rein. 
He diced !---No other voice shall guide 

O’er stream or sand its step of pride. 


Whose is the hand that now shall rear, 
Terror of man, the Shcik’s red spear ? 

Lives there the warrior on whose brow 
His turban’s vultare-plume shal] glow ? 

He’s gone, and with our Father fell 

Thy sun of glory, Ishmael! 


From the Manuscript Journal of a late traveller 
in Egypt. 


From the Literary Gazette. 
IDYL, 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GEEEK OF MO8SCHUA. 


(From an unpublished volume of Original Peetry and 
Translations,) 


HEN o’er the surface of the dark green 
Seas, oo. 
With gentlest motion steals the rippling breeze: 
While pleasing tremors agitate my mind, 
The Muse I shun, to placid ease inclin’d. 
But when the whitening surge like thunder 


roars, 

And the curv'd wave aloft impetuous soars, 

¥ flee the terrors of the troubled main, 

And turn my eyes to fields and woods again. 

Safe o’er the land I then delight to rove, 

And seek the shelter of the shadowy grove ; 

Where the full gust a constant murmur keepr, 

And through the pine’s close foliage whistling 
sweeps. 

Evil and toil-ome is the fisher’s lot, 

The luckless tenant of a fragile boat: 

Doom’d o'er the deep to take his dangerous 
way, e 

And oft, A vain, passue his finny prey. 

Mine be the fate to sink in calm repose, 

Where a deep shade the broad-leav'd plane- 
tree throws. 

Near may a murm'ring fount my senses charm, 

With sound so soft the rustic’s breast t alarm. 


oman 


From the Monthiy Review, Oct. 1817. 


ANACREONTIC., 
{ From a volume of Poems, just published. } 
By Artaur Brooge, Faq. 


FLL me not how fair she seemed, 
Nor how her glances mildly beamed, 

Nor tell me how her bosom’s swell 
Warmly rose and softly fell, 
For not on me those glances tarned, 
And not for me that bosom burned s 
Aud nota sigh that heaved its snows 
For me in kind remembrance rose. 
But did a sympathetic flow 
Equal in either bosom glow ; 
Did fecling with a very twine 
Connect her gentle heart to mine, 
Oh Jong, my friend, would be thy task 
To answer all that love would ask. 
Every changing charm desiring, 
Every word, each look requiring, 
On whom she bent her melting gaze, 
Who led her through the dancing maze, 
What chosen wreath her temples graced, 
What envied zone her form embraced, 
The hoe of every robe she wore, 
And oh! a thousand questions more 
That long indeed would be thy task 
To auswer all that love would ask. 


DIRGE 
ON THE FUNERAL OF THE 
PRINCESS CHARLOTTE OF WALES. 
By J. F. M. Dovaston, Ese. 


Munen Gwynedd—(The Melody of North Wales,) 
Welsh Air, harmenézed. 


T° LL, Britain, to}! 4 


Thy knell the deepest, 
Péuce to thy ous a 
Fair Saint, that sleepest. 
Veil thy valour-blazon’d throne, 
Where olive rich with laurel shone, 
It’s glory’s now with willows struwn, 
United nations spread the 
Cambria’s triple plume of sndw, 
That dane’d in Joy’s elastic flow, 
With heavy teardrops glimmers low, 
United nations shed them. 


O’er Albion's bier 
Mourn, while ye show’r it, 
Her roses there, 
Botlr flew’r and flow’ ret. 
Thistle, bend thy blossoms red ; 
Thy pearly dew-drops, Shamrock, shed; 
And, neighbour Lily, bow thy,head, 
With long long farewell greet ber ; 
Drooping wail her obsequie;, 
Then up and hail her to the skies, | 
And hope another bud may sise, 
But never hupe a sweeter. 


Oh! England's rosé 
Oh! bope’s presuming; 
Both these and thos 
We're now entombing. 
Mind of Freedom, heart of Worth, 
To glow at Altar, Helm, or Hearth, 
With all that promis’d Peace on earth, 
To thee was real SY given. 
When on high, in happier day, 
We lift the laudatory lay, 
Or blessings oa thy people pray, 
We'll think on thee in Heaven. 
Nov. 1817. 


=a 


From the Gentleman’s Magazine, October 1817. 
THE BEE. 
By Professor Suvrn. 


HOU cheerful Bee! come freely, come, 
And travel round my woodbine bower ; 
Delight me with thy wandering hum, 
And rouse me from my musing hour ; 
Oh ! try no more yon tedious fields, 
Come taste the sweets my garden yields : 
The treasures of each blooming mine, 
The bud, the blossom---all are thine ! 


And, careless of this noon-tide heat, 
I'll follow as thy ramble guides ; 
To watch thee pause, and chafe thy feet, 
And sweep them o'er thy downy sides : 
Then in a flower’s bell nestling lie, 
And all thy envied ardour ply ; 
Then o’er the stem, tho’ fair it grow, 
With touch rejecting, glance, and go. 


O Nature kind! O labourer wise ! 

That roam’st along the summer's ray, 
Glean’st every bliss thy life supplies, 

And meet’st prepar’d thy wintery day! 
Gio, envied go---with crowded gates, 
The hive thy rich retura awaits ; 
Bear home thy store, in triumph gay, 
And shame cach idler of the day ! 


Original Poetry. 
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From the Naval Chronicle, Sept. 1817. 


We make the following extract from Phreryne, a Gre- 
cian Tale, from the elegant pen of H. Gally Knszht, 
Esq. just published, and wish our limits would per- 
mit us to give ope from Alestar, an Arabisn Talk, 
contained in the same volume, and cqually imter 
esting. 


PHROSYNE.—a Grecian TALE. 
Grecia ! though on thy heaven-deserted 


shore 

The virtues rest, and Freedom smiles no more; 
From sapbian groves, and Piudus’ beecb- 

clad head, 
Though ev’ry muse and ev’ry grace be fled— 
Still glow the embers of thy fun’ral pyre 
With fitful heat and momentary fire ; 
Still from the ashes springs a passing flame, 
Proof and memorial of thy earlier fame: _ 
Last sacred rays! that grace thee once again, 
And teach the muse to wake the living strain. 


beatae on a height, above th’ Albanias 
n 


ands, | 
The Grecian city, Callibete, stands-— 
Parent of hardy sons ! who long withstood 
The rushing torrents of the Othman flood ; 
And still, protected by their rocks, retain 
Blessings unknown to Grecians of the plain. 
No turban’d soldier, with insulting frowa 
Stalks thro’ their streets, nor awes the trem- 

bling town: 
Respected still, th’ unviolated right, 
Grecians alone possess the Grecian height : 
Stilt their own archons rule the litte state, 
a ee the laws, and guard the city’s fate ; 
Scill the loud bell, resounding thro’ the air, 
Proclaims the worship, and invites to pray’rs 
And Liberty’s and Pleasure’s evening ray 
Still on the favour’d mountain lov'd to play. 


Yearly the youthfal of that hardy band, 
At Summer’s call, desert their native land ;. 
Traders, or Sailors, o’er the neigh’bring maia 
They rove, and brave the danger for the gaia. 
Hence wealth is theirs, to other Greeks us- 


known ; 
Hence ampler minds, enlarged by these alone. 


mI 


From the Gentleman's Magazine. 


Upon a Fly that flew into a Lady's Eye, and 
there lay buried in a Tear. 


[From an old Auther—Qu, whe :] 


OOR envious son)! what coaldst thou see 
In that bright orb of parity? 

That active globe? that twinkling spbere 

Of beauty, to be meddling there ? 

Or didst thou foolishly mistake 

The glowing morn io that day-bregk ? 

Or was’t thy pride to mount so bigh 

Only to kise the Sun, and die? 

Or didst thou think to rival all 

Don Phaéton and his great fall ? 

And in aricher sea of brine 

Drown Icarus again in thine ? 

Twas bravely aim'd, and, which is more, 

Th’ hast sunk the fable o’er and o'er. 

For in this single death of thee 

Th’ bast bankrupt all Antiquity. 

O had the fair Egyptian Queen 
Thy glorious monument but seen, 


~ How had she spar'd what Time forbids, 


The needless.tott’ring Pyramids ! 
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And iu an emulative chafe From the Literary Gazette, Oct. 25, 1817. 
Have beggz’d thy shrine her “per ? 


Where, when her aged marble mast THE GRAVE OF THE CONVICT. 
Resign her honour to the dust, 


Th : ba Th {From the Poem just published,under the above title.J 
ou might’st have canonized her 
Dece Time’s Execator ? at oR , sweetly blushing, leaves her dewy 
To rip up all the Western bed aS ai 
Of apices here Sol lays his head, Air’s day tongues her welcome advent 
To squeeze the Phosnix and her nest But, hark, from yonder mansion of the dead 
In one perfume that may write best, Why toils so d; ty the vil bell? 
Then blend the gallery of the skies y tolls so dismally the village 
pad posal it Babli sae atoul It was not wont thus to appal my ear, 
The miracle of all to come As, with the dawn, I ofthave hail’d its chime, 
Th th it: Here’ Or oft, at eventide, have linger’d near 
ent gsi lala To count each stroke, that mark’d the flight 
A pearl must shame and pity them. ti ’ 
oe prabes drop, sae y vee. 
e sparkling limbeck of an eye 
Shall dazzle all the short essays . Bat peel through wood and glen, with heavy 
ut ot bile worth ane sale ni in Ttslong dull echoesload the morsing breeze, 
, We strive not then to prize that tear, That seems in sighs to ask the hills around, 
Since we:have nought to poise it here. “© When heard: ye e’er such sickening notes as 
The world’s too light. Hence, hence, we cry, these ?” 3 
The world, the world ’s not worth a fly. 
—<—— For none before this peaceful vale had known, 
Save such as speak the fleeting hour tbe 
: ! while, ‘ 
Feom the Monthly Review, Oct. 1817. Or such as summon, with their solemn tone, 
SELECTIONS Prom THE IpyYLs oF GrsNER, The neighb’ring hamlet to yon sacred pile; 
TRANSLATED INTO VERSE. 
[Just published.) Or, haply, save some more impressive chime, 


, That greets the parted spirit to its home ; 
To those who love pastoral poetry, and the whole gen- But ne'er before, through leng-remembered 
tle elase of composition connected with it, these se- i 
leetiens afford a portion of their thvourite entertain- 


time 
Such sound as this had left yon village dome. 
ment. Oneof the best attempts in the book is 


But hark again! it is the convict’s knell, 
THE NAVIGATION. The warning voice of death---and lo! ’tis 
asts 
S MOOTH glides the vessel which to distant Now child of sorrow, quit thy prison-cell, 
shores Thy cup of bitterness to drain at last. 
Conveys the lovely nymph my heart adores. 


Zephyr, thy freshest, fairest breeze supply: A‘ few short moments make thy life a dream, 
Around the bark, young Cupids hovering fly ; | Which the oblivious dawn hath chased away; 
Af on the deck the cooling air she courts, Yet, as the vision flies, perchance a gleam 
Sea-gods! delight her with your frolic-sports; © Shall turn the eoming prospect into day. 
When her soft eyes decline upon the sea, ; 

Tis then, ye pods | my Zoe thinks on me ! 


qe ea 
From myrtle labyrinths that fringe the coast, 


Pour forth, ye birds ! the strains ye love the From the Literary Gazette, Nov. 15, 1817, 
most, SIR, 

By whispering breezes to her ear conveyed, —{f Pulei should not this week favour you with any 
Entice my Zoe to your vocal shade. of his highly poctical strains, perhaps you would 
Sea! may thy slightest billows calm subside ; pave room to insert, in your interesting paper, the 
Ne’er to thy shore did ocean’s god contide, firat and feeble chirpings of J.C. Te 
Ne’er did thy waves a freight more precious one 

rs ; é bags E sparks that shoot from Beauty's eyes 
A form more lovely, or a face more fair ; Kindle a flame within my breast,—- 


The sunbeam on thy brilliant plain displayed A flame, ae bright as that which dyes 


Glows less resplendent than the peetiers maids; The clouds, that swim along the West. 
Not Paphos Queen could rarer charms disclose » 


Peep there Tis nat the flame the lightning di 
Whea = thy bosom’s glitt’ring foam she wit livid gleams a cae the Seige 
And floating radiant on her silvery shell poh Jae nies tiene 60, Bae eh 
The enchanted Tritons, fixed by Bean ty’s , Phen, ee yeaah aay aaa, nice 
spell, Tis not the sun’s meridian blaze, 
Forsook their rush-crown’d nymphsand coral _ That dries the mournful eat pearl tears ; 
caves, Scorch’d by whose hot and glaring rays, 
And, light disporting on thy glassy waves, Fair nature’s face a languor wears. 
The Nereids’ smiles and frowns disdainful Ono! this flame is clear and bright, 
viewed, (And now I feel it in me burn) 
And plunged in ecstasy her course pursued, More Jike the pure and stcady light 


Till from their gaze the pearly car conveyed That flows from Cyathia’s silver urn. 
The blooming goddess to th’ embowering The spark was struck by Beauty’s eyes, 
shade. *T was fann’d to flame by Beauty’ breath ; 

Report says this work is the production of a Cherish’d by Beauty’s love, twill rise 


lady of fashion. Aad bigher burn, tl quench'd by death. 
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To the Editer of the European Magazine. 

“SIR, z 
The following little poem has never before appeared 
in an English dress, nor indeed has the original 
found its way into this country—it was put into my 
hands by a friend, together with the Latin manu. 
script; and will, f doubt not, be considered a curious 

and interesting document by your literary readers. 
R.A. De---, 
LA HOGUE-BYE. 


. THE ancient monument of La Hogue-Bye, 
Or, as it ie now more generally called, La Tour 
d’ Auvergne, is situated in a beautifully roman- 
tic- spot in the parish of St. Savionr, in the 
Island of Jersey, and is built apou an artificial 
mound of earth, raised to sucha height as to be 
easily distinguished from the coast of Norman- 
dy, while it commands a delightful and exten- 
Sive prospect of the greater part of the Island, 
which, from the number of orchard-grouands, 
has the appearance of acontinued forest. The 
monument has been kept in a state of preserva- 
tion, and the grounds tastefully laid out, and 
planted with a variety of beaut:ful shrubs. 

The incidents related in the annexed little 
Ballad, are with some variation, grounded 
upoo aa old Latin manuscript. 


HOGUE-BYE; or . 
THE KNIGHT OF HAMBEYA—A Romantic Tale : 
Translated fromthe French by R. A. D---, Esq. 


ON Gothic tow’r, that litts its head 
Above the neighb’ ring wood, 
{n sad memorial of the dead, 
Records a deed of blood. 


Which oft the swain will lean to hear, 
With sad and duwncast eye: 

The nymph oft shed the tender tear, 
And breathe the heart-felt sigh. 


In times of ancient chivalry, 
When Love and Glory reign’d, 

And knights with noble rivalry 
Their sacred laws matntain’d ; 


A dragon near this peaceful spot 
Had fix’d his fell abode ; 
And hapless was the pilzrim’s lot, 
That chanc’d to go that road. 
Chill horror seized the country round, 
And froze the hearts of men; bd 
As oft the mangled linbs were found 
Hard by the monster’s den. 


At length the Knight of Hambeya came, 
From ancient Neustria’s shore, 

The country of heroic fame, 
Wheredwelt our sires of yore,* 


The faithful partney of his bed 
Tmplor’d his stay ia vain ; 

He vow’d to lay the monster dead, 
Or ne’er return again. 


For fear could not the knight subdue, 
At danger wont to smile; 

But prompt at Glory’s call he few 
To Cesaréa’s + Isle. 


Attended by a single page, 
The dragon soon he found g - 
Ilis eye-balls fired with horrid rage, 
And grimly gazing round. 
But undismay'd the knight advanced, 
- And drew his well-strung bow ; 
The fatal shaft unerring glanced, 
Aud laid the monster low. 
* The Island of. Jersey, previons to the conquest, 
composed a part ofthe Dukedum of Norinandy, 
+ Ccsarca us the ancient uname of Jerscy. 


Poetry.—Translution of an Ancient Latin Ballad. 
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Now agoonized upon the earth 
The hissing reptile lies, 

And foams, and spits his venom forth, 
Atlength exhausted dies! 


‘‘ May Heaven bless our gallant knight, 
And grant him length of days, 
Unfading honours ever bright, 
And never dying praise. 
Thus sang the shepherds, with delight ; 
But who shall tell the fate 
That soon befel the hapless knight? 
Who the sad tale relate ? 
The faithicss page had leng desired 
His master’s virtuoegs wite 3 
And with anhallow’d passiea Gred, 
Was bent against his life. 
Twas at thesHent hour of rest, 
Unto his couch he crept, 
And plunged a dagger ia his breast, 
As fearlessly he stept. 
Th’ assassin then, with wicked speed, 
His widow’d mistress sought, ~ = 
And thus disgaised the horrid deed 
His mard’rous hand had wrong ht. 
“Oh! Lady fair! a dismal tale, ° 
Alas! I’'mboand toteQ;*® © 
And much it grieves me to reveal $ 
.What fate your lord befel. 
“ Beneath a hellish monster's grasp 
The knight resigned his breath ; 
Yoer slave received his ae pee 
And well revenged his deata. 
“ Now, lady, hear the solemn ’hest 
Of vour expiring lord ; 
‘Oh! bear,’--he cried.—-‘ this last request 
To her my soul adored. 
6¢ Tell her, the fiend you nobly slew 
That robbed me of my life ; 
And ’tis but to your valour due 
That she become your wife.’ ” 
What terror and surprise now fill'd oe 
The wretched widow’s breast! _ . 
Her blood became with horror chill’d, 
But nought her tips express'd. 
At lengtharrived the fated time, 
The nuptial garlands bloom ; 
Her husband, to avert the crime, 
Forth issued from the tomb. 
On her accustomed hour of rest 
The grisly spectre broke 3 
And, pointing to his wounded breast, 
These awful accents spoke. 
“Oh! wife, the damned treacherous slave 
That would thine honour stain, 
Thy hu<band did of life bereave, 
is wicked ends to gain.” 
He said, and vanished from her sight, 
Like mists of morning Brey ; 
But Justice with a heavenly light 
Beamed forth upon the day. 
Which saw the wicked traitor seized, 
And to the scaffold borne, 
His master’s restless shade appeased, 
Tis mistress saved from scoro. 
Beneath yon consecrated mound, 
Raised by his weeping spouse, 
The knight was laid in depth profound, 
Within the narrow house. 


Which ceaseless from the coast opposed 
She viewed with aching sight ; 

Till Death at last ber eye-lids closed 
Ia everlasting night. 
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Now, bere, released from earthly care, 
Entombed together, rest 

The fondest,---bravest,---gentlest pair, 
That ever truc love blest. 

Fall oft by shepherd passing b 
Alung the silent vale: rere 


A mournful sound is heard te sigh 
In murmurs on the gale. 

And often, to this very day, 
‘The simple swains believe 

Their flitting ghosts are seen to stray 
On the green turf at eve. 


REMARKABLE OCCURRENCES, 


INVENTIONS, MMPROVEMENTS, HISTORICAL AND LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, NECROLOGY, &c. 


From the Londoa Monthly Magasines. ; 


@UEEN OF SCOTS RING. 

J lye E original diamond ring of Mary Queen 
of Scots, apon which are engraved the arms 
of England, Scotland, and Ireland, quartered, 
.and which was produced in evidence at the 
trial of the unfortunate Mary, asa proof of her 
pretensions to the Crowa-of Engiand, was in 
the possession of the late Mr. Blachford, one 
ef the Lords of the Admiralty, at the time of 
his death. ,The history of this fatal ring is 
curious. It descended from Mary to her 
grandson Charles I. who gave it, oa the 
scaffold, to Abp..J uxon, for his son Charles IL. 
who, in bis troubtés, pajwned it io HéHand for 
3001. where it was bought by Governor Yale, 
and sold at his sale for 3201. supposed for the 
Pretender. Afterwardsit came into possession 

ef the Earlof tla, Duke of Argyle, and 
bly from him to the family of Mr. Blachford 5 
at the sale of whose effects it was said to have 

been purchased for the Prince Regent. 

FREAKS OF FORTUNE. 

Died at Constantinop\e,of consumption,aged 
about 50, the Sultana Valide, mother of the 
Grand Seignior. According tothe Mahometan 
usage, she was interred the same day. The 
Grand Vizier, the Ministers, and the Digni- 
taries of the Porte, accompanied the fancral 
procession. The event is matter of great 
affiiction tothe Grand Seignior, who was most 
tenflerly attached to his mother. She had 
Bever exercised the least influence in State 
affairs. Allher property, the annual iac.me 
of which amounts to a million of piastres, de- 
volves on the Grand Seignior. The Sultana 
was a Creole, born at Martinique, of respecta- 
ble parents. On her voyage to France, for 

¢ purpose of education, the mercha:t vessel 
on board of which she was a passenger, was 
captared by an Algerine Corsair, and she 
became a slave at Algters, The Freuch 
Consul offered to ransom her; but she refused 

er consent, in ¢ousequence of an old Negress 
enving predicied to her thatshe would become 
one of the greatest Princesses in thea world; and 
notwithstanding all the entreaties of her re- 
pone, ae persisted in abandoning herself to 
her fate® The prediction of the Negress was 
singularly fulfilled. The Sultana 1s said to 
have bees @ beautiful woman, and of fascinat- 
ing manners. 

a CAPTAIN TUCKEY. 

The late Capt. Tuckey, who fell a victim of 
the expedition to Congo, was the youngest son 
of Thomas Tuckey, esq. of the county of Cork. 
On the breaking out of the war in 1793, he 
Was appointed midshipman in the Suffolk, of 
74  jalik shortly after made master’s mate, 
and was present at the capture of the Spice 
Islands, In 1803 he was selected (o be first 
lieutenant of the Calcatta, of 50 guns, which 
ship carried out convicts to form anew setile- 
ment in New South Wales, and aftcr landing 

e convicts he was employed in various 
sarveys of the eoast, which, together with his 
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account of the voyage, was afterwards oer 
lished. Onthe return of this ship to England 
she was refitted, and ordered to St. Helenas 
butin September 1805, within a few hours’ 
sail of Cape Clear, he fell in with the Rochfort 
squadron, with which he maintained an un- 
equal conflict long enough to enable the 
Indiamen aud convoy toescape. The Calcutta 
wastakeo to Rochelle, and her crew were 
sent prisoners to Verdun, where Captain 
Tackey remained until the peace. On his 
return to England he was promoted to bea 
commander, aad was shortly afterwards select- 
ed to command tbe unfortunate expedition to 
Africa, where he died. During his residence 
in France, he compiled a work, lately pub- 
lished, entitled, *‘ Maritime Geography.” 
. PATENT BLACKING. 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
Sir,---Througiiout Europe the English are 
ridiculed: as the easy and willing dupes of 
quackery ; and itisa well-known fact, that 
io this country, whatever is most advertised 
will sell the best, with very little refercnce to 
its intrinsic merit. 1 am led to this observation 
from observing the injurious effects of all the 
modern liquid blackings, in which the acid 
elixir of vitriol forms so leading ao ingredient. 
it very svon destroys the oily property in the 
leather, on which its support and flexibility 
depends; and prepares it for the absorption of 
wet, by giving itu dry and parched surface, 
which willshine with little trouble, and crack 
with littie wear. So completely is the oily 
property in leather neutralized and destroyed 
vy the vitriol contained sin all the liquid 
blackings, that the upper leathers of shoes now 
absorb all the rain that fallson them, aod wear 
out sooner than the soles. 
I trouble you with this in the hope that some 


among your numerous readers may be abic to * 


communicate areceipt for makiwg Dlacking, 
which will communicate a shining biack, pre- 
serve the leather instead of destroying ut, and 
enable it to throw ofl the rain, at one quarter 
the expense of the destructive blackings now 
in general use. Ss. D. 


FOOD PRESERVED IN SEA VOYVAGFS. 

A new method is now proposed for coat im- 
portant object, anda patent obtamed for it. 
The principle is Pressure; by means of which 
the double ooject of space and preservation 18 
gained. “The inventor is a captain in the 
Swedish navy. : 

ARTIFICIAL CONGELATION. 

New theories of Chemictry and Geology 
may now be expeeied to start up from the 
recent discoveries of Professor Leslie, whose 
frigorific process hy adsurption surpiiss ia 
rapidity and power any thing Chat evayuration 
can produce. He has lately ascertained that 
the congeabng power is not confined to th: 
absorbent earths, particularly the aad ahaa 
trap, but (bat oatmeal is capable of procuci % 
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the same effects, by spreading about two quarts 
of itona large dish and putting it in an ex- 
hausted receiver, when it will freeze nearly 
a pint of waterina few minutes; the latter 
being in a pot of porous ¢arthenware, 

The fact itself is valuable not only to con- 
fectioners and private families at home, but 
also the residents in the hottest climes. The 
absorbent powder recovers all its qualities, 
nee operation, if dried in the sun, or before 
a fire. 

THE ATMOSPHERE AT DIFFERENT SEASONS. 

M. Theodore de Sauswre has published the 
result ofa number of experiments to determine 
the relative proportion of carbonic acid in the 
atmosphere during summer and winter. His 
method was to fill a large glass globe with the 
air to be examined, and to put into it a 
quantity of barytes water. The carbonic acid 
in the air was determined by the quantity of 
carbonate of barytes formed. In wiuter 
10,000 parts ofairin volume gave a mean of 
4,79 parts of carbonic acid gas in 10,000 meas- 
uresof air. Insummer 10,000 measures of air 
gave a mean of 7,13 parts of carbonic acid gas 
ip 10,000 measures of air. 

NFEDLE-WORK BY MACHINES. 

A Tyroliau has lately invented at Vienna 
atachine for Needle-work, by which it is 
said every kind of sewing may be executed 
with the utmost precision. The Emperor of 
Austria has granted a patent to the inventor. 
Should these mechanical perfections make 
mach farther advancement, every thing in the 
world will shortly be executed by machines. 

THE ELEPHANTS TRIP TO TRE. FAIR. 

The elephant formerly in the menagerie of 
the king of Wirtemburg, and since purchased 
by a private individual, recently made a whim- 
sical escapade on his way from Dresden to the 
fair of Leipsic. About day-break, he suc- 
ceeded in removing the beams that confined 
him within his moving prison, walked off 
anobserved by his keeper, and quictly took 
the road to Pirna, whilst the poor keeper and 
his caravan took that of Leipsic. Some peasant 
Wwornen on their way to the market of Dresden, 


A observing the enormous abimal moving towards 


Cl 


them.and having never before secu an elephant, 
ran off in great consternation, abandoning their 
carts with provisions of various kinds for the 
market. The elephant came up, and comforta- 


A bly regaled himself with a plenteous break- 


fast of eggs, bread, butter, &c. which he selec- 
ted w.th great taste,and even some economy 3 
for, whilst he devonred, he took care to com- 
mit nowaste. ‘The keeper soon discovered his 
los. 3; came back out of temper and ont of 
breath, and easily induced the elephant to re- 
turn with him for the purpose of edifying the 
geod people at the fair of Leipsic. 
YEAST. 

The following receipt will produce barm: 
—-infuse malt, and boil it as for beers in the 
mean time, soak isinglass, separated to fibres, 
in small heer. Proportion the quantity of 
each, of one ounce of isinglass to two quarts of 
beer: tis would suffice for a hogshead of boil- 
ed wort, aud you may diminisnsor increase 
vour preparation accordingly. After soaking 
five minutes, set the beer and isinglass on the 
fice, stirring till it almost boils: turn itinto a 
dish that will allow beating it up witha syl- 
labub-whisk, to the conustence al yeast, and, 
when almost cold, put it to the wort. 

FEMALF BENFVOLENCE, 

A Correspondent of the Lancastir Gatetle 
holds np ¢o the imitatian of the opulent. the 
benevolent cxawmple of Miss Mason, of Edge 


Hill, near Liverpool. Thislady, at her sole 
expence, supports a Sunday school of about @ 
boys and 40 girls at Cockerham, and a similar 
establishment at Maghull, seven miles from 
Liverpool. She has likewise a daily school 
and a resident teacher anoexed to ber estate 
at Edge Hill, where from 40 to 50 for ete 
are prepared for their entrance into life ; and 
when at the age of 14, she interests herself im 
procuring them situations. 
EXTRACTION OF BEAT. 

A German naturalist, named Werterner, 
thinks he has discovered in light a power of 
extracting their caloric from bodies, and that 
by this theory he can make light serve for 
obtaining every species of congelatiou. It 
is to this action that the formation of ice and 
hailis attributed. Some German Jourovals 
think that Werturner’s experiments are pre- 
paring a revolution in Physics and Chemistry. 

LOAVES, BAKED 17(X) YEARS AGO. 

Travy.--- Lo the ruins of Herculaneum there 
have lately been found loaves which were 
baked under the reign of Titus, and whick 
still bear the baker’s mark, indicating the 
quality of the flour, which was probably pre- 
scribed by regulation of the police. 
have also been found atensils of bronze, 
which, instead of being tinned like oars, are 
well silvered. The ancients doubtless pre- 
ferred this method as more wholesome asd 
more durable. 

EXTENT OF THE UNIVERSE. 

Consiaerable light, without a pen, has been 
thrown on that subject, by some recent ob-er- 
vations of Sir W. Herschell upeo the stars, 
read to the Royal Society. The idea which 
he reasons upon is the probability that the 
light emitted by any star, in its effect ope 
the human eye, is inversely as the square 
its distance, when compared with other 
heavenly bodies. Upon this principle he has 
drawn up a formula for the perpose of com- 
parison; and, if the assured principle is 
correct, it thence follows, that the distance of 
the smallest star visible to the naked eve is 
twelve times greater than that of a star of the 
first magnitude. 

But that isa trifle, when we consider his 
further observations upon the milky-way, the 
stars of which it is composed, being at least 
900 times farther distant than stars of the first 
magnitude in the Heavens. The human mind 
islost in wonder and hewildered by sucha 
calculation; yet what is that when we refiect 
that the whole of Creation, visible to us, is but 
as a mote in a suu-beam, wheu compared 
with the existing universe ! 

INDUSTRY. 

A Cornish Newspaper relates the following 
praiseworthy example of persevering indastry, 
and of the benefit of attaching small pieces of 
ground to cottages :---Peter Skewes residcs at 
Blackwater, inthe parish of St. Agnes; be 
holds a small tenement consisting of about an 
acre and three quarters of land, the soil of 
which ts nafurally sterile. This is divided tn- 
to two nearly equal plots. Ooe of these he 
plants with potatoes, and the other he till: to 
wheat; and so on alternately, every year ove 
of bis litle fields producing potatoes, aut the 
other wheat. By proper attention in the cul- 
tivation, he has, on an average, &) Corneh 
bushels of potatoes, and nine of wheat. each 
season, He heeps two donkeys which graze 
on the vneighbourtug common during the suin- 
mer, and are partly fed on the straw of ins 
Wheat io the winter: with these he carries 
couls, &c. for ius neighbours, aud collect: ma- 
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nure forhis ground. The refuse potatoes, &c. 
enable him to feed a pig, which, with fish Par 
chased in season, affords all that is required for 
food, in addition to the produce of his fields 
and little garden. In this way has Peter 
Skewes passed the last seven years, and sup- 
ported a wife and a family, now consisting of 
stx children, not only without parish aid, but 
With a degree of comfort and independence of 
which there are not many examples io his situ- 
ation in life ;---he never wants the means of 
satisfying any demands that are made upon him, 
whether for parochial assessments, or for sup- 
plying the wants of his family. 
CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 

_ A master batcher, of Ipswich, named Beard, 
for a wager of 101. undertook to ride his hack. 
mey mare, 14 hands high, from Ipswich to Lon- 
don, and back again, a distance of 193 miles, 
in 19hours! The barbarousowner, who weigh- 
ed 10 stone, started from Ipswich at six o’clock 
in the evening; he reached London at two in 
the morning, rested about two hours, and ar- 
rived in sight of Ipswich, and within half a 
mile of his own house, twenty five minutes 
within the time allowed, when the poor ani- 
mal fell exhausted and soon expired. The fol- 

owing lines were printed and stuck up in va- 
rious parts of the town of Ipswich the same 
evening :—- | ; 

A man of kindness to his beast is kind; 

But brutal actions shew a brutal mind : 

Remember, He who made thee, made the brute; 

Who guve thee speech and reason, form’d hin mute; 

He can't coniplain ; but God’s all-sceing eye 

Beholds thy cruelty; he hears his ery. 

He was designed thy servant, not thy drudge ; 

But know—that his Creator is thy Judge! 
ENCOURAGEMENT TO POPULATION. 

_ The corporation of Norwich have voted a 
piece of plate, value 25 guineas, to Dr. Righ 
aod his lady, as a memento of the birth at 
one time of their four children: the event is 
to be recorded in the city books, and inscribed 
with the names of the children on the late. 

r. Rigby is a great grandfather, and proba- 
bly never before were born, at one birth, three 
&reat uncles and a great aunt-~-such being the 
By haa between the abovementioned 
parties and the infant son of John Baw tree, 
esq. of Colchester, 

OADS. 


R 

Mr. Blaikie, agricultural steward to Mr. 
Coke, of Holkham, has written a letter on the 
subject of road-making, in which, after ably 
discussing the merits of concave and convex 
reads, and strongly recommending the inclined 
plane in their Ormation, he maintains that 
three loads of riddled gravel will be more 
efficacious in repairing roads than six loads of 
unriddled, consequently half the Carriage 
would be saved by using the former. 


HIGHLAND FIRMNESS. 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

Sir---The narrative from Batavia, New York 
relative to Artemas Shutack having separated 
his foot from the ancle, to extricate himself 
| from the risk of expirin suspended from a 
tree, where the foot had bees imprisoned, has 
been by many treated as fabulous-—as excess 
of pain would probably suspend the functions 
of nature, or loss of blood wholly exhaust 
them. But medical gentlemen, who have 
served with the peninsular army, have given it 
as their opinion, that, by firmly tying a hand- 
kerchief or any ligature round the leg a great 
-emorrhage would be prevented, an 
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pain deadened. I am at all times anxious to 
authenticate instances of fortitude under bodily 
anguish-—the most ennobling and decisive 
proof of the superiority a human soul can 
maintain over its earthly tenement; and have 
therefore beeuv anxious to vindicate the reso- 
lution of Artemas Shutack. 

A very singular proof of manly firmness was 
displayed by a Highland gentleman last June: 
- “hie underwent the dreadful operation for 
the stone without uttering a complaint; and, 
when laid in bed, requested the doctor’s leave 
to sing his favourite Gaelic hunting song. Tbe 
patient was part seventy years of age when be 
underwent the operation, and in six weeks wae 
angling at a rivulet-vear his house. Let the 
scoffers at immorality consider how invaluable 
is the hope of a better life! B. G. 

COCOA OSL. 

At the suggestion of Mr. Hoblyn, of Sloane 
Street, a quantity of cocoa-nut oil has recent- 
ly been introduced in this country from the 
Tsland of Ceylon. It has been ascertained that 
this oil may be very advantageously employ- 
ed asa substitute for spermaceti oil, as it is 
considerably cheaper, burns with a clear, 
bright flame, and is free from smell or smoke. 
Tt will be fond useful also in the manufacture 
of soap, candies, and the firer articles of per- 
fumery, and is likely to become a source of 
great revenue in Ceylon, and of great impor- 
tance to this country. Soap made with it costs 
about ten per cent. more than tallow soap. 

POISON OP VIPERS. ; 

Professor Mangili has made some experi- 
ments with a view to clear up the question 
respecting the danger or innocence of the poi- 
son of vipers when introduced immediately 
into the stomach. Young blackbirds were 
made to‘ swallow the venom of three, four, 
five, and six vipers, For about an hour they 
appeared languid and heavy, but then recov- 
ered their usual vivacity. One of the assist- 
ants convinced by these experiments, swallow- 
ed the poison of four large vipers without be- 
ing in the least affected; and the venom of se- 
ven large vipers was taken by one pigeon, and 
that of ten by another, with impunity. From 
other experiments the Professor has demon- 
strated the error of Fontana’s assertion, that 
the dry poison does not preserve its venomous 
properties longer than nine months, and proves, 
that when kept with proper care; it may retain 
them many years. 

INVASION BY INSECTS. 

The Empire of Russia has been threatened 
during the present season with an invasion, in 
which the forces altho’ not so formidable as 
those employed in the invasion by Bonaparte, 
are not less numerous and daring. In the cir- 
cle of Mostock immense quantities of grass- 
hoppers, and in the cnvirousof the city of Bo- 
bro immense swarms of worms destroyed veg- 
etation. Their number increased like locusts 
every means to destroy them was attempted 
without success; at length a solemn procession 
was made and holy water sprinkled. The next 
day a cloud of ravens and other birds arrived, 
who ate up all the worms in a few days! 

. ‘EXPERIMENTS WITH SUGAR. 

M. Majeudie lately fed a dog UpOD sugar 
and distilled water. “In about a fortnight it 
became lean: on the twenty-first day an ulcer 
appeared in the centre of the comea of each 
eye, which ours increased, penetrated 
the cornea, and, the humours 
out: the Leanna Conti 
animal lot ie stte 
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likewise upon suzgarand water, shared a sineilag “ Whee yet may I tracethrough my highforeurd raee, 


fate. Twodcg; fed upon olive oil and water 
died on the thirty-sixth day, with precisely 
the same phenomena, except the ulceration ia 
the cornea. Several dogs were fed with gum 
and water: their tate was precisely the same. 
A dog fed on butter died on the thirty-sixth 
day, with orecisely the same phenomena.— 
From these experiments it is obvious, that nove 
of these articles are capable of nourishing 
dogs; and hence we may infer, that they are 
incapable of uourishing mag. 


WATERLOO BRIDGE. 

The length of stonework, within the abat- 
ments, is, from one river bank to the other, 
1240 feet, whose harmonizing straight line, 
running parallel withthe river, or water-line 
through it, gives it that simple elegance and 
grandcur which is not equalled by any work 
of this description in Europe. The length, or 
gentle incline of plane from St. George's Fields, 
to obtain the summit of the Bridge, is 1250 feet 
and carried on partly by a mound of earth and 
brick arches. The length, from the North 
shore, from the abutment to the Strand, is 
400 fect; the road principally carried over on 
brick arches, and almost directly level with 
the former. The total length of the Bridge, 
with its approaches, from the Strand to St. 
George’s Fields, is 2890 feet. The span of the 
nine stone arches over the river, all of which 
are of equal dimensions, is 120 feet each. The 
width of the Bridge, within the balastrades, is 
42 fect, divided on each side bv a foutway of 
7 feet, leaving the carriage road 98 feet. The 
number of brick, or dry arches, on the South 
shore, is 40; and on the North, or Strand side, 
is 16. So that the total nunber of arches 
which have been carried over, for the com- 
pletion of this grand work, is 65. The whole 
of the exterior of the Bridge is executed with 
durable Cornish moor-stone. 


THE COLLEGE OF THE LONDON INSTITUTION. 
(With an Engraving. ) 

This literary Institution was established 
about ten years since, somewhat on the plan 
of the Royal Institution, but adapted to the 
accommodation of the City, and the east end 
of London. The spirit ot the managers soon 
raised it to distinction by their liberal pur- 
chases of valuable books ; and its library has, 
in cunsequence, been long known as one of 
the most valuable in the metropolis. The same 
public spirit determined the managers to erect 
a building worthy of their library,and of the 
honours which literature ought to enjoy in 
this great metropolis; and, accordingly, they 
availed themselves of the removal ef Beth- 
lem Hospital, and of the projected im- 
provements in Lower Moorfields: and fixed 
tipon that site for an erection. It is so 
p aced, that, when a projected new street is 

nished from Moorfields to the Mansion-house, 
that structure will iil] the eye at one end, and 
this building at the other. The foundatioa of 
the splendid and classical edifice of the new 
college was laid November 1815 inthe Amphi- 
theatre, Moorfields, on the spacious plot of 
ervand: which has been purchased of the City 

or Ine purpose. 

_The following song was suog at the dinner 
Siven on this occasion. 


To the pow’rs that above rule the nations below, 
The Queen of all Cities thus pour'd forth her Spirit :— 


$¢Q! crown'd with all honour that Fame can bestow, fumes of burning coal, 


% he F ae 
" ae Gru courage, aud Virtuw's bright 


“That miud,in its progress, with splendour khreps pace, 
* And = some fair fanc, in whose shades they may 
woke 
“ The ivy of Science with Commerce's oak 7” 
Heav'nheard and amented ; and Thames, on his banks, 
Soen mdrk'd a new impulee, a mental vibration. 
“Rise! Rise! aweful Mansion!” pervaded all ranks ;* 
And hand juin’d with hand, to lay frm its foundatsan, 


Lo! Carringten calls !|~courta, colleges, halls, 

With rival rejoicings salute the new walis, 

And bless the fair pile where young Genius may yoke 
The ivy of Science with Commerce's oak. 


O! Pride ef the City that governs the warld! 

Thus honour'd at birth as befits thy high statzon; 
Wide, wide spread thy fame, where'er sail is wnfart’d, 
Enduring as ‘lime, o’er the bounds ef ereation. 

While Virtwe shall please, or sweet Solare give ease, 
Or Britain triumphant, command earth and seas ; 
May age after apr, in thy haunts, learn to yoke, 

The ivy of Science with Cemmerce's oak. 


The length of this noble building, so credita- 
ble in all cespects to Mr. W. Brooxs, the 
Architect, isto be 106 feet, exclusive of the 
wings, each of which extends 16 fect. The 
ground-floor contains an entrance-hall, dero- 
rated with columns and pilasters, and comma- 
nicates witha newsroom, and pamphiet-roenm, 
infront, and a committee-room, clerk's office, 
&c. behind. Toa projecting building, at the 
end of the entrance-hall, is hie great staircase, 
leading to a library 97 feet long and 42 wide, 
with agallery on each side, and lighted bya 
double range of windows. Anentrance of the 
first landing of the grent «taircase leads into a 
hexagon vestibule, immediately communicat- 
ing with the theatre or lecture room, 63 feet 
by 44. Private staircases commanicate with 
the librarian’s apartments, additional library, 
observatory, &c. &c. 


DR. JUNG-8TILLING. 

A death is announced in a Swiss Joarnal, 
with the following character of the deceased: 

Dr. Jang-Stulling was celebrated throaoghaut 
Germany fur his numerons writings and his pi- 
ety which in course of trme degenerated into 
tlluminism. To his youth, he followed the trade 
of a tailor, and afterwards that of a teacher; 
he then became successively a physician, a 
moralist, a religious writer, a joacnalist, a po- 
litical economist, a visionary, a naturalist, and 
an excellent oculist. He successfully cared, 
by surgical operation, two bundred poor 
ple wito were afflicted with cataracts. He 
firmly believed in the existence of Ghosts, and 
wrote a book, in whieh he seriously explained 
his doctrine. In his Journal, the Grey Man, 
he prophesied that the Antichrist: would ap- 
pear within the forty years of the present cen- 
tury. His works bave been much read iv Ger- 
many, because he wrote with simplicity and 
interest, and possessed the great art of accom- 
modating his style to all classes of society. 


INSCRIPTION 
froma large grave-stone tately erected in he 
Churchyard of St. Nicholas, Warwick : 

‘* Beneath this stone, in oae grave, lie moter- 
red the remaios of Oxrtvern Newev, aged 3, 
late a private in the Warwick-shire Malitia ; 
of Resecca his wife, aged 42; and of Janes, 
their only child, aged 12, who were all suffo- 
cated in the aight of Nov. 19, 1815, by the 
which they had incaati- 
Ously placed, on retiring to rest, in their 
c +) This monument to the memory of a 
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brave Associate in Arms bs crested by a few of 
his military comrades, in testimony of their 
high respect for bis character as a good soldier, 
and an honest man; and with the ardent hope 
of holdiag forth, in the awfal death of three 
unfortanate sefferers, a salutary caution to the 
living. Reader ! if ignorant, be instructed ;—- 
if instructed, be warned, by the melanchol 
event recorded on this stone : and we your ut- 
mest endeavours toinform your fellow-crea- 
tures that the sure and dreadful consequence 
of breathing contaminated air, urising from 
burniog fuel in coutined apartments, is iasten- 
taneous suffocation.” 
DUKY. OF NORTHUMBERLAND. 

July 10,1817 died at Northumberland Howse, 
in bis 75th year, his Grace Hugh, Duke of 
Northumbertand, Earl and Baren Percy, Ba- 
Fon Warkworth, Lucy, Poyntiogs, Fitzpayne, 
&c. HisGracecarly adopted the military pre- 
fession, and served under Prince Ferdinand of 
Branswick in the Seven Years war. On the 
commencement of hostilities between the mo- 
eber country and her colonics, he was sent to 
America, where he co:nmanded at the battle 
of Lexingtom in 1775, and essentia}ly contrib- 
ated, in November of the following year, to 
the reduction of Fort Washington near New- 
Yorff. Soon after his return te England this 
Nobleman was fixed upon as a fit person to be 
placed at the bead of the commission appoint- 
ed tonegociate with the Colonies; but this 
service he is said to have decliued, because the 
ministers refused his application for one of the 
blue ribands which then happened to be va- 
cant. After this he for some time represent- 
ed the city of Westminster, in Parliament, till, 
on the demise of his father in 1786, he succeed- 
ed to the family honours and estates. His 
Grace has not since been actively engaged in 

whlic affairs. His time a attention have 
ea chiefly employed in continuing and com- 
feting the improvements begun by bis father 
an the princely mansions of Northumberiaad 
House, Sion House, and Alnwick Castle in 
Northumberland, where, on his extensive do- 
mains, upwards of a million of timber and 
other trees were annually planted for many 
fuccess.ve years. The large income of his 
Grace, estimated at not less than £140,000. st. 
per annum, was expended in these aseful par- 
suits,and in keeping up the antient feudal 
splendour in the castle of the Percies. During 
the late war with France he raised, from among 
his tenantry, a corps of 1500 men, under the 
denomination of the Percy Yeomanry, the 
whole being clothed, appointed, paid and 
maintained by himself; government finding 
arimnsand accoatrements alone. To his tenants 
he was a mort excellentlandlord. One custom 
which he intreduced among them was that of 
oviding for the industrious of every large 
arin, hy giving them a cottage and ten acres 
of land. In ready money his Grace was for 
maiy years considered the most wealthy man 
18 Ungland, which he often employed in rescu- 
ing industrieus familiesfrom ruin. Hie estates 
were letat 10s. per acre -less.than any in the 
same coanty. His Grace was pernape long the 
Oaly nobleman in England who kept up the 
ancient feudal sptendor---his castle, the public 
days, the Percy Yeomanry ,commanded by his 
909 Lord Percy, all denoted this; and he was 
usually met by 2 or 3000 of the inhabitants of 
the cowity oun going to his residence. 

Atthe Duke’s funeral his numerous domes- 
tics were in new mourning, tbe hearse was 
drawn by six beautiful black horses, ornamen- 
ted with ptumes, escatcheons, &c. Forty 
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horsemen atteaded the Bannerols and Banners. 
Eight movrning coaches, with 6 horses and 4 
pages to each, followed by the Dake’s car- 
riage, aad 28 carriages, mostly with 6 horses, 
the servants wearing mourning, proceeded to 
St. Nicholus’s Chapel where interment 
took place in the family vault. 
CHARLES MESSIER. 

This celebrated astronomer, @ member ef 
most of the great academies of Europe, a rem- 
ber of the French Iustitate and of the Board 
of Longitude, died at Paris in April last at ttre 
age of 87 years. He was born at Badonvilliers 
in Lorraine, and having early devoted himself 
to the study of astronomy, became the pupa 
and confident of the celebrated Delisle. When 
the return of Halley’s famous comet was ex- 

ected, all the astronomers of Paris looked up 

or its discovery to Delisle, who had read to 

them a memoir on the most proper means for 

facilitating that important observation. De- 

lisle committed the bu<iness to bis pupil, who 

soon verified the correctness of the prediction. 

This good fortane, the result of long and tedi- 

ous time, might have obtained greut credit for 
a young man, anc have in time opened for him 

the doors of the Academy. From a weakness, 

however, unworthy a man of science, Mes- 

sier’s master wished to reserve for himself the 

honour of having confirmed the return and per- 

fected the theory of the comet. He according- 

ly commanded secresy, and refused to shew 

the observations of his pupil, till the astronom- 

ers, having received information from another 
quarter, were able to dispense with that assist- 

ance, which two months before they would 

have gratefally accepted. Some portion of the 

censure incurred by the master fell upon the 

tao-compliant pupil, whose observations, which 

for want of an object of comparison could not 

possess the same accuracy, or inspire the same 

confidence, were long rejected. M. Messier. 
was not discouraged; he became only the 

more assiduous in watching the movements of 
the heavenly bodies. Almost all the comets 
that appeared during the succeeding years 
were discovered by him alone, and each of 
these discoveries procured him admiasinn into 

some foreign academy. Two astronomical va- 

cancies having taken place inthe French Aca- 

demy, Messier and Cassini were admitted on 

the same day in 1770, as Lalande and Legentil 

were in 1758. 

Accustomed to pass whole nights in observ- 
ing eclipses of every kind, in ablglth comets 
and describing nebulw; employing all bis days 
in following the spots on the sun, or making 
charts of his numerows observations, Mes-ier 
could never be induced to quit this rather nar- 
row circle, alledging that the field of science 
was sufficiently cxtensive for the astronomers 
to share its diferent parts, which would thus 
be but the better cultivated. Moderate in his 
desires and in his ambition, and connected by 
the closest friendship with the President Sa- 
ron, who entrusted him with his must valuable 
instruments, Messier bad no eccasion for 
wealth. The revolation deprived him of all 
his resources at once; the first nchment 
took from him the moderate salary attached to 
his place of astronomer te the navy ; his friend 
Saron, the last chief president of ‘the parlia- 
ment of Paris, fell beneath the revolut 
axe; and Messier, in order to be able to pro- 
secute his laboars, was necessitated togo eve 
morning to one ef his colleagues to replenis 
the jump that had served him in his nocturnal 
observations. The storm was fortunately but 
transient. Ashamed of the excesses into which 
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it had been led, the Convention shewed more 
liberality to the sciences, Messier found in 
the Institate and at the Board of Longitude a 
comfort and independence to which he had 
been a stranger, and which he enjoved undis- 
turbed till the end of his life. Aftersixty years 
devoted to his profession he became blind like 
Erastothenes, Galileo, and 1D. Cassini. 

One of his colleagues, the celebrated La- 
Jande, has formed a constellaiion in honvur of 
him—the only one that yct bears the name of 
af astronomer. But indepeudently of this 
homage paid by friendship, the name of Mes- 
sier will last as long as the science, as long as 
she catalogue of the comets in which his name 
bas been so frequently and so honaurably in- 
scribed. The world is indebted to him for the 
discovery of nineteen comets from 1758 to 
1800. Few astronomers more rofoundly stu- 
died, or were better acquainted with the hea- 
vens than Messier; his name and his labours 
are conspicuous in the Memoirs of the Acade- 
my of Sciences since 1752, the Connoissance des 
Temps, the Ephemerides of Vienna, the Phi- 
losophical Transactions, the Memoirs of ‘he 
Academy of Sciences of Berlin, and other col- 
lections. He edited in association with the 
learned Pingré, the Voyage of the Marquis of 
Courtenyaur, Paris, 1708, 4to. 

FEWALE PROFESSOR. 

At Bolegna, to the great regret of her fel- 
low-citizens, in hes 58th year, the illustrious 
female, Madame Clotilde Tambroni, pupil of 
Don Manuel Aponte. Profavudly versed in 
the study of Grecian literature, she was placed 
in her youth by the Poutsical Governinent 
among the Professors of the Universityuf Bo- 
logna, a place which she has always main- 
tained, A monument is to be erected to her 
memory. 
COL. MELLISH, 

Every life contains some useful precept, and 
every human circumstance has its moral. Tivis 
purpose cannot fail to be fultilled in contem- 
plating the life of Golonel Mellish. Very few 
rersons jn England have filled a larger space 
in the public notice than the above gentleman s 
and it was not confined to one class or to an- 
other, but every part of society had known, 
seen, or heard of Colonel Mellish. Taere were 
few things which he had not attempted, and 
nearly as few in which he kad not eminently 
succeeded. Totbim the words of the Roman 
Orator might weil have been applied : 

** Nihil erat quod non teligit : et quod letigit, 
non ornavit.” 

Col. Mellish was the son of Mr. Mellish, of 
Blythe, near Doncaster, in Yorkshire, from 
whom he inherited the large mausion and es- 
tate around it, situated at the village of 
Blythe. Atun early ave Col. Mellish was ent 
to a public school, where the ardency of his 
temper, and the uncontroulable nature of his 
mind, were found very difficult for a master to 
manage. His abilitics, however, were such, 
that he had acquired a sufficient acquaintance 
with the classichs to quality him for any line 
he might have chosen to adopt, and which he 
afterwards evinced in the ditlerent pursuits 
which he followed. He became an officer in 
the Ilth regiment of Light Drazaons, from 
which he afterwards removed into the Prince's 
own regiment, the 10th Hussors. 

Shortly after this period, Col. Mellish came 
into the full command of his property, before 
the attainment of years und discretion had en- 
abled him to manage it. Nature, however, 
semed to have qualiticd him far taking a lead 
in every thing, and to have given him a tempe- 
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rament so ardent, as made it impossible for 
him ever * to cone-in second.” 

He distinguished himself upon the Tarf; 
and the best trainers have declared that tb-y 
never knew a man who so accurately koew 
the powers, the qualities, and capabilities of 
the racer, the exact weights he could carry, 
and the precise distances he could ras, so weil 
as’ Col, Mellish. 

But it was not on the Turf alone he thas 
eminently distinguished himself ; he was, in 
his day, one of the best Whips of the time ; co 
man diove tour-in-hand with more skill and 
Jess labour than he did; and to display tbat 
Skill, he often selected very difficult horses to 
drive, satistied if they were gocrs. Asa reder 
he was equally eminent; he had the art of 
making a horse do more than other riders; and 
be accustomed them like himself---* to go at 
every thing.”” But at this period, it was oot 
one line aed ence that swallowed up bis pro- 
perty. The high-bred racer, when winning 
every thing onthe turf, is then satisfied : he ts 
not at the same time a hunter, a hach, or a 
carnage horse. But Col. Mellish would b- 
every thing at once; be was “at all ip the 
ring 3” ll, by deep play, by racing, and ex- 
peices of every kind, and in every place, de 
made it necessary to have his estate sold, tosa 
tisfy the demands which were made pen bir. 

Col. Mellisb was at this tine in the Prioce 
Regeout’s owu regiment, the 10th Hussars; and 
shortly atterwards Gea. Sir Rowlaod Ferze- 
son appointed him his aid-de-camp, and with 
hionhe went to the Peninsula war, A circum- 
stance somewhat whimsical happened at wis 
periced, Previous to the battle of Vimeira, as 
the General Officers were dining together, ove 
of them observed to Sit Ruwland Ferzuwa, 
that “if the thing were not impossible, be 
should have declared, from the similitude. he 
had Ieft that gentleman a week or two azo ia 
the Cockpit at York, and engaged in the mais 
there---his name Mr. Mellisn.”-—* The wriy 
same,” replied Sir Rowland, ‘ he is now m+ 
aid-de-canps and T think you will say, waea 
you have the opportunity of knowing more of 

im, a better officer will not be found.”-—Tae 
Duke of Wellington declared a better aid-de- 
camp than Col. Mellish he had never observed, 
—-After remaining some time with the arnnies 
abroad, Col. Mellish returned home, and after 
that period engaged no more in military datics. 

Having married one of the dangniers of the 
Marchioness of Lansdowne, who brought bir 
a very hand-ome fortane, his circamstagces be- 
came easy, and he was enabled to indulze tm 
thos raral pursuits wiaich appear early ard 
late to have been congenial with his disposi- 
tion, He had very capital pales whieh, 
during lis absence abyoad. had been neglected 
or forgotten; but on his retarn,from his perfect 
Knowledge tn the crossing of breeds, he estab- 
lished a stud of greyhounds equal to any man. 

Asabreeder of cattle of the improved kin:s, 
he displayed very ancommon judgnent; and, 
short as the time was that was given him for 
bringing them to perfection, he had done so 
most completely. At most of the great cette 
shows in che North he had carried off the prizes, 
and sold some of his sort atas high prices as 
ever were known. In fact, inevery thing he 
undertook, he had a nice and discriminatig 
taste, an unwearied diligence in research, and 
aresolution to obtain whatever he saw was 
excellent io its kind, fn addition to this, he 
was free from prejudice, that great enemy of 
knowledge ; and wasof all men the most ready 
t> allow in othei$ what was really good. 
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